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every possible direction. 


not only the cor- 
ret thing for morn- 
ing wear but, with 
appropriate modifi- 
cations, they form 
the basis of after- 
Man gowns also. 

several of the new 
shirt-waist suits are 
cuton sailor lines. 
This indicates that 
the jaunty yachting 
efects will be as 
cod form on land 
uson sea. The plait- 
el skirt combined 
with thesailor blouse 
‘s another new idea 
well worth follow- 
ing, particularly in 
linens, light-weight 
‘weeds and pana- 
mas. The adjust- 
able collar and vest 
piece may be of lin- 
gene, of plaid silk. 
or of embroidered 
hinen, and is changed 
asoccasion warrants. 
One finds these sep- 
arate vest pieces dis- 
ylaved at the neck- 
wear counters. ‘They 
are of plaited chif- 
tun with cordings of 
plaid silk, of linge- 
ne. and of piqué, 
iunor style, and fin- 
ished with a silk tie. 

The plain full 
skirts show band 
‘Imming. Piping is 
pretty on these 
tands in the utili- 
‘aman suits. The 
afternoon gowns of 
alk or muslin show 
insertions of eyelet 
embroidery or of 
lace, instead of ap- 
pled bands. 

For gymnasium 
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1—-THE ALWAYS STYLISH REEFER IS WELL-NIGH INDISPENSABLE. 2-THE 
LONG COAT MUST BE OF GENEROUS IROPORTIONS AND CUT ON CORRECT 
LINES. 3—TUCK -SHIRRED EFFECTS ARE BECOMING AND WHOLLY NEW, 
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FASHIONS in NEW YORK 


HE warm welcome that last year greeted the conve- 
nient shirt-waist costume makes the present an- 
nouncement of its return this season gratifying news. 

Fashion is certainly exploiting this popular utility suit in 
Its siinple and graceful lines are 


wear, the sailor suit is correct, and serge or galatea is the 
material likely to prove most serviceable. The nppled cir- 
cular skirt is newer than the plaited model. 

The most prominent factor in the advancing styles is 
the decided difference shown in the treatment of morning 


and of afternoon 
gowns, despite the 
fact that both kinds 
are built upon shirt- 
waist lines. 

The morning 
gowns are of serge, 
linen, light-weight 
tweed, cotton or the 
new pongee. This is 
slightly heavier than 
the pongee we have 
known, and it shows 
knots and burrs in 
the weave. Softer 
goods are used for 
theafternoon gowns. 
Voile, taffeta silk, 
eolienne, handker- 
chief linen, and all 
sheer materials are 
correct. 

The skirts of morn- 
ing gowns extend to 
the instep; those for 
afternoon and car- 
riage wear are round, 
resting two inches 
upon the floor, and 
show a_ rippling 
fulness about the 
feet. The plaited 
skirt 1s Very appro- 
priate for walking. 
To lighten its weight 
the plaits may be 
joined, at or below 
the hip line, to a 
deep yoke-piece, 
gored to secure a 
sheath-like effect. 

The clinging ma- 
terialof which after- 
noon gowns are fash- 
ioned is shirred sim- 
ply into the belt. 
Falling free from 
there, the long skirt 
line is interrupted 
just below the hip 
line by a broad in- 
sertion of fancy 


tucking, heavy lace or dainty lingerie. This insertion per- 
mits the introduction of extra fulness into the lower part 
of the skirt. 

One notes changes in the sleeves, but the leg-o’-mutton, 
not too full, is without doubt the one oftenest seen in both 
morning and afternoon gowns. Sometimes it is shirred 
down the arm in butterfly effect, and sometimes the 
shirring follows the inner seam. In ‘‘tub’’ gowns, as a special 
concession to the laundress, this shirring may be done over 
fine cords, the ends of which hang free inside the sleeve. 
The shirring may thus be released and drawn taut at will. 
The fulness of 
the leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeve stops 
at the elbow. 
Frequently the 
sleeve has an 
upturned elbow 
cuff and a frill 
of lace falling 
over a_ fitted 
lower sleeve or 
deep cuff. <A 
new and_par- 
ticularly smart 
sleeve ends at 
the elbow above 
a puff and deep 
cuff of daintiest 
lingerie. A great 
many afternoon 
gowns show el- 
bowsleeves. Vis- 
iting or driving 
in a short- 
sleeved gown on 
necessitates \y 
long gloves, of 
course. 

The lingerie 
gowns, which 
include the fine 
organdies, are 
daintiness _it- 
self. Quanti- 
ties of lace and 
shirrings are 
lavished upon 
them, and 
wherever heavy 
hand embroid- 
ery appears, its 
effect is light- 
ened and en- 
hanced by in- 
sets of fine lace 
and borders of 
lace stitching 
and eyelet 
work. These 
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useful covert coat will be worn hip length, and its com- 
panion in good service, the redingote, shows ample width. 
Made of rain-proof material, either silk or fine mohair, 
the redingote becomes a thoroughly practical garment, 
protecting the gown both in fair and inclement weather. 
Lingerie frocks are always appropriate for little girls, 
and this year they are extremely smart in every detail. 
Their other gowns also, like those above described for their 
elders, show touches of lingerie, notably in the eyelet and 
swiss embroidery that launders so easily. The lingerie is 
protected by the quaint, old-fashioned lacer that joins the 
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gowns are worn — 3 4 
over under- —- ~ 
dresses of linge- I—THE QUAINT, OLD FASHIONED LACER JOINS THE BLOUSE FRONTS AND SLASHED SLEEVES. 2—FASHION IS CERTAINLY 


. : XPLOI G : P WLU SUE 
rie, all frills and EXPLOITING THE POPULAR UTI Y SUIT 


flounces, secu- 
ring a far dain- 
tier effect than the taffeta underdresses of a former season. 

Linens, plain, embroidered, and inset with heavy lace, 
appear to cover every possible want. Used alike for 
automobile wraps, and for gowns for morning and after- 
noon wear, the wardrobe that has no linen garment this 
year will be hopelessly out of date. 

The earliest hats, as always, are small and close fitting, 
except when intended for evening wear. The newest 
girdles point sharply downward, particularly in front, 

The styles in coats are loose, and show tlowing lines. The 


3—THE NEW SHIRT-WAIST SUITS ARE CUT ON SAILOR LINES, 4—LITTLE 


GIRLS’ FROCKS ARE LIKE THOSE OF THEIR ELDERS. 5—THE PLAITED SKIRT IS COMBINED WITH THE SAILOR BLOUSE. 


blouse fronts and slashed sleeves, and the effect is both 
becoming and picturesque. 

Coats for cool days are important features. in a little 
girl’s wardrobe. The always stylish reefer is well-nigh 
indispensable. The long coat, preferably of black taffeta, 
must be of generous proportions and cut on correct lines. 
Tuck-shirred effects are becoming and wholly new this 
season, although the plaited coat is liked for full figures. 

The styles shown in thts article can be developed by the 
patterns outlined on page 732. 
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nounces itself with a 

display of new mod- 
els which seem more ir- 
resistible than anything 
the past has yet produced. 
The severe tailor modes 
and the old fashioned full 
gowns that have had such 
astrong revival are equally 
favored, and with study it 
is possible to find for each type some variety of the styles 
that is suitable and becoming. It cannot be too often 
repeated that the elegance of any costume lies not in hand- 
some material, nor even in the way it is cut and fitted, but 
in the manner with which it is put on, and in the harmony 
of its smallest details. 

Certain things which, for example, are quite the fashion 
for day dresses are not worn at all in the evening. An 
illustration of this is given 
in the very high belts with 
which half of the street 
gowns are finished. Din- 
ner and ball dresses, on 
the contrary, are made 
én princesse or with the 
pointed corsage. Theclever 
woman should study first 
her own silhouette; she 
should make her choice 
among the _ possibilities 
which the new season off- 
ers, selecting what most 
becomes her and not what 
she would prefer. Then 
she should modify and use 
her discretion as to what 
is most suitable for the 
occasions upon which she 
is to make use of her new 
gowns or mantles. Thus, 
though the full sleeve is 
de rigueur, out of the many 
pattens which are all 
equally new one should be 
chosen that is neither too 
high nor too low, too flat 
nor too voluminous. 

With materials it is the 
same. There is a great 
variety from which to 
choose: soft crepons, hght 
in texture, coarse canvases 
which look like the Sum- 
mer linens, heavy grained mohairs, diagonal cashmeres, 
and plaid goods of a new and attractive sort which re- 
sembles the old fashioned plaid shawl. For evening and 
even afternoon wear nothing is so much in demand as 
brocaded_ taffetas. 

It is a great mistake to economize on the linings of a 
dress, The first essential is to have a foundation of taffe- 
tas, which if necessary may do service for two costumes. 

For outer wraps, redingotes and boleros are both worn, 
and there is a new garment which combines the two, hav- 
ing a short jacket outlined with silk braid under the arms 
of the long coat. To obtain a better fit for the double- 
breasted coats, it is well to have the double row of buttons 
simulate the fastening of the garment, while in reality it 
should hook down the front with a band of stitched cloth 
or of braid to hide the real opening. 

With the full sleeves there is a return of capes and 
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wraps. These are made in 
silk with ruffles, and they 
end sometimes at the el- 
bow and sometimes con- 
tinue like a bertha and 
cross over in fron at the 
waist. The ruffles are made 
in two ways: with narrow 
strips of knife pleated taf- 
fetas, or with ‘ands of 
gauged satin about three 
inches wide from which on each side projects a little 
piping of pleated silk‘ or of lace. 

Among the new colors for Spring gowns are the Russian 
green, the “‘flea’’ brown, almond green, chestnut, and for 
evening, lemon color, rose leaf, wistaria. 

A charming wrap which may be worn for driving or for 
evening is made of white cloth, the only trimming being 
large flowers embroidered in black chenille on the edge of 
the garment and chenille 
fringe. The shoulders, the 
back and the V front are 
in One piece with only an 
underarm seam. The 
sleeves are in mousquetaire 
style, and from the outer 
seam falls a row of fringe. 
Another street wrap is 
fashioned of beige or rye 
colored cloth alternating 
with white cloth, which 
forms the pleated puffing 
on the shoulder and is used 
also in stitched bands to 
hold in place the fulness 
of the sleeves. For opera 
wraps this season, satin is 
used, trimmed with galons 
of silver and gold, and the 
puffings or ruffles of satin 
and silk above described. 

The new high belt should 
be made with whalebones. 
It is this more than any- 
thing which gives their 
character to the house 
gowns. Especially when 
made of the soft materials 
so popular, this tight belt, 
which is almost like a 
bodice in itself, saves the 
sithouette from losing all 
elegance in a mass of ful- 
ness about the hips and 
shoulders. Let your gown be as much trimmed as you 
like, let it have as many ruffles and puffs from the bust 
upward, but keep the roundness of the waist encircled by 
the most snug fitting and binding of belts. 

Thin materials, tulle, chiffon and lace are used for 
evening dresses, but there is always a trimming with some 
spangles of silver on the skirt, and the corsage is made in 
a brocade having some gold or silver in it. 

A very smart travelling frock in the new plaid material 
is made with a plain skirt the fulness of which is ob- 
tained through a series of pleats repeated at intervals 
in groups, of five each, all the way around the skirt. 
The redingote is very full in the skirt, and fits tightly 
about the waist; immediately above the waist there is a 
series of gathers which stop only where the coat fastens 
in front with a cross over the collar of dark green faille, 
Four large buttons serve to close the jacket. 
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THE SPRING FABRICS, TRIMMINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF NEW EFFECTS IN PRINTED ORGANDY, OF UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS IN 
HANDBAGS, OF LACE COLLARS AND CUFFS, AND OF THE POPULAR REAL LACES 


N THE popular materials for the incoming 
season, mohair stands forth conspicuously. 
The fancy weaves are especially in evi- 
dence for the semi-dress gown, and, in 
some instances, the plain material 1s asso- 
ciated withit, the waist and skirt being 

of the latter and a fancy weave supplying appliqué, tucks 

and even flounces. The fancy mohairs show stripes of all 
widths, embroidered and lace effects and checks. In the 
latter, some beautiful shadings are carried out by intro- 
ducing self-colored or contrasting silk. A novelty mohair 

is characterized by a dot having the size and form of a 

coffee bean and divided in the centre by a narrow line. 

Not only on plain grounds are these designs wrought, but 

on checked as well, and always in shades of a single color. 
A charming street costume of the coat and skirt order 

recently made by a prominent modiste was fashioned 
of grav mohair flecked with black and white pin dots. 

The skirt, which was in comfortable walking length, was 

of the double order, the flounces being finely plaited and 

finished about the edge with a narrow band of changeable 

taffeta. A panel front was another feature of the mode, a 

piping of the silk finishing each side. The short, close- 

fitting coat had a narrow postilion back, and the fronts 
fastened in surplice fashion on the left side, with two gun- 
metal and cut steel buttons, Narrow pipings of the taffeta 
gave a finish to the edges of the coat. For wear with this 
smart costume, there was a tailored waist of taffeta to 
match the bands and pipings, though a lingerie or lace 
waist should be worn for afternoon. The dust-shedding 





quaiity of mohair. together with its lightness of weight, 
adapts it for travelling and general utility. 

Other fashionable materials for tailored costumes 
are Irish poplin and homespun, They are shown in all 
the new Spring colors, and they lend themselves with 
rare style to the present modes. Cashmere suiting—a 
checked fabric in shaded grays—is one of the season’s 
novelties that has many uses. Simplicity of design and 
finish should be carried out in this material. 

Broadcloth of soft and light weave, meriting its new 
name, chiffon broadcloth, is the choice of the wultra- 
fashionable for dressy afternoon gowns. In the new 
shades, of which none are more attractive than the orchid 
hues and melon rose, this rich material is all that could be 
wished. Drap d’été and crépe weaves remain in favor 
for dressy frocks, and they are especially suited to the 
lavish use of handwork in their trimming. 

Of silks there is seemingly no end, and many of them 
possess practical qualities as well as beauty. Among 
them taffeta, louisine, crystal, foulard and Shantung are 
in highest favor. A novelty foulard shows a jacquard 
or faconné effect. The figures are cleverly wrought in the 
weave and colored in shaded tones, giving a raised or bro- 
caded effect. Foulards, by the way, have come into their 
own again this season, and no other silk can give greater 
satisfaction or appear more attractive. A noteworthy 
feature is their extra width. They are soft and pliable, in 
many different grades, and are suited to the graceful modes 
that prevail. In their colorings, too, they leave nothing 
to be desired. The simple patterns make smart shirt- 
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Waist toilettes, and no Spring or Summer wardrobe will 
be complete without one of these useful, stylish frocks. 

Raw silk or pongee and tussore weaves, or what are now 
termed handspun webs, are to be among the most popular 
of the season’s fabrics. Acrépe effect characterizes these 
silks, in which all the Spring tones are shown, pale grays, 
soft greens and ivory shades being in especial favor. 
More popular even than taffeta will these soft, lustreless 
silks be, and their adaptability to the Summer gown, 
wrap and shirt-waist is apparent. 

Pompadour silks are suggestive of artistic gowns and 
the ever-popular separate fancy blouse. 

That crépes have lost none of their charm is evidenced 
in the new Spring assortment. These are, of course, used 
only for dressy gowns, while for very ceremonious func- 
tions there is a handsome crépe with background of 
cloth-of-gold, and another with cloth-of-silver. 

Pompadour Liberty satin is alike suitable for gowns 
and fancy waists, and messaline, louisine and crépe de 
Chine are similarly used, and many fascinating colors 
are exhibited. 

Flowered surfaces among thin fabrics have in no way 
decreased in popularity, and among the handsomest are 
mousselines and chiffons, and also nets. These sheer, 
airy materials make wonderfully pretty evening and 
dinner gowns. The foundation is often of silk, and an 
over-lining of chiffon adds softness and beauty to the 
material. Whether the silk and chiffon lining match the 
ground of the fabric or be in contrast is a matter of 
taste. Lawn is also used for these slips. 

White point d’esprit printed with Watteau patterns is 
anovelty that will meet with favor as the Summer 
approaches, and dainty, inexpensive frocks are demanded 
for the usua] social functions. 

Pineapple gauze—a charming double-width material— 
will be used for some of the loveliest gowns of the season. 
The most attractive samples show a handsome border— 
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printed in embroidered or appliqué effects—-an item 
of interest in decorating the gown; corded and _ plain 
effects are also shown. Persian designs and even plaids 
add to the varieties of this fashionable fabric. 

The shops abound with Summer materials of unusual 
charm, and they offer all sorts of possibilities, both to the 
modiste and to the woman who is clever with her needle. 
The fancy for soft, supple materials is expressed in 
these ‘‘tub’’ fabrics as it is in all fashionable materials. 
With greater beauty than ever have the mercenzed goods 
come back to us. These silky, shimmering cottons are 
procurable in various weights and in plain and figured 
effects, while all the dainty, delicate colorings are shown. 
The past season’s fancy for brown has not entirely sub- 
sided, and the Spring materials and many linens and 
cottons are exhibited in the cooler tones of this color. 
Buff and tan hues, too, assume an importance this season. 
Extremely smart and practical shirt-waist costumes are 
fashioned from the cotton voiles and etamines, which, in 
almost every instance, closely resemble light-weight woollen 
goods. The small checks are especially desirable for the 
shirt-waist dress, while charming afternoon toilettes are 
suggested by the embroidered cotton etamines, the em- 
broidered figure being either in the same or in a contrasting 
color. A coarsely woven decp cream or an écru etamine 
having an embroidered border in which dull blue and red 
are associated in a conventional design is one of the 
season's novelties that will undoubtedly become popular. 

Distinctive touches in trimmings are the latest demand 
of fashion. There must be individuality in the manner 
of applying these decorative devices, as well as in the 
trimmings themselves. The particularly novel trimming 
is the Louis XVI. ribbon embroidery. Delicately 
colored ribbons of the narrowest possible width are used 
for this artistic work. The designs are usually floral. 
the petals of a flower being made by drawing the 
two ends of the ribbon through the material; q single 
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stitch secures the centre of the loop. The success of this 
decoration depends upon the combination of shades. It 
will be used on sheer fabrics as well as on silks and fine 
cloth. Velvet collars, cuffs and lapels embroidered in 
this fashion will be a feature of some of the handsome 
silk and cloth coats, and even laces will in many instances 
bear this adornment. 

Self-colored fringes showing a mingling of chenille and 
silk give an air of elegance to some of the new tussah 
wraps, the capes being finished with them or the deep 
yoke bordered by the graceful trimming. Incrustations 
of heavy lace, cream or white, add to the decoration. 

Plain materials or those showing embroidered effects 
are trimmed with self-colored soutache or galloon, or 
perhaps with small passementerie motifs on the revers 
of the jacket only. An orginal touch is given checked 
materials in the linen-faced revers on the jackets. Em- 
broidered silk, too, is sometimes used. 

A series of tucks graduated in width form an attractive 
trimming on some of the skirts of smart mohair cos- 
tumes. There are various arrangements of these tucks, 
and the ingenious modiste finds in them many possibili- 
ties. Bands set on plain, having the lower edge scolloped 
and embroidered, form another suggestion for the tailored 
mohair costume. 

Everything from cloth to the filmiest of fabrics is in 
some way distinguished by embroidery. Many lace 
simulations are shown in the novelties. An open-work, 
lacy effect combined with snowballs is especially at- 
tractive, while broderte anglatse and lace form another 
example. The edelweiss pattern is perhaps in highest 
favor, and it is very cleverly used in these embroideries. 

Irish lace has attained a vogue that its most ardent 
admirers scarcely expected. It is favored for the decora- 
tion of the dressy gown and wrap, and 1s even used to 
form the entire gown or wrap, as well as the separate 
waist. It is procurable in all widths in bandings, edgings 





and appliqués, with the all-over to match. While the real 
Irish lace is costly, there are many clever imitations that 
are quite inexpensive, and, indeed, they are often used by 
those who can afford the real lace. Valenciennes is the 
most popular of the thin laces. 

Tablhier effects are among the new fashion notes, and 
very attractive are they when tastefully constructed. A 
contrasting material, rather than trimming, produces this 
adornment. Dresses of silk, poplin and silk veiling will 
have the tablier of mousseline de soie, all-over lace or 
crépe de Chine, and the color, too, is frequently in contrast. 
The waist and sleeve garniture should in every case match 
that of the skirt. If possible the modish bodice is more 
than ever characterized by a novel yoke arrangement, 
and the clever modiste finds in this feature unlimited possi- 
bilities for orginal and ingenious ideas. An _ especially 
noteworthy feature of the new vokes is that they are cut 
in one with the neck-band. 

Elaborate trimming distinguishes the smart linen frock. 
Heavy hand-embroidery, openwork embroidery and inset 
drawnwork motifs combined with raised embroidery 
run riot on these creations. Braiding, too, wrought with 
a linen soutache is another form of decoration on these 
linen dresses, and heavy laces are used. 

There are collars and cuffs, belts, girdles, gloves, etc., 
without number in the shop displays, and their beauty 
tempts the most conservative tastes. There must be per- 
fect harmony between them and the gown. Many exquisite 
bits of neckwear—sometimes including cuffs—are fash- 
1oned of the popular cut-out embroidery, and often these 
fancies are made athome. Frills of finely plaited organdv 
give a distinctive touch to a collar and cuffs set of cut-out 
embroidery 

There 1s scemingly no end to the variety of belts. 
An especially beautiful one was made of a soft, dull gray 
suede, with peacock’s feathers printed on it at intervals. 
The buckle of silver matched the leather in color. 
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THE MAKING AND FINISHING 
OF SHIRT-WAISTS 


HE title ‘‘shirtewaist’’ covers a 
large field, embracing the perfectly 
plain waist of linen, madras or 
flannel with a single narrow box-plait 
at the front and modelled on the style 
of aman’s shirt, and advancing through 
varying degrees of elaboration to the 
shirred and draped models of silk, chiffon 
and lace. Though a shirt-waist needs 
careful fitting, not so much skill is re- 
quired in the process, and it is quite pos- 
sible to fit oneself. The neck requires 
care; it should not be trimmed out too 
much, and the neck-band should fit 
closely, though not tightly, to the neck, or the adjustment 
of a fancy collar or stock will be difficult. After the neck 
is satisfactorily fitted, the correct waist-line and the adjust- 
ment of the fulness at the front and centre back can be 
readily done by drawing a piece of tape around the waist 
and pinning it in proper places. Shirt-waists are usually 
made unlined, though in many patterns a lining is pro- 
vided, its use 
being optional 
and much de- 
pending upon 
the material of 
which the 
Waist is made. 
If this is trans- 
parentora thin, 
suft silk of 
poor wearing 
quality, a lin- 
ing is advisable; 
but for the or- 
dinary waists 
of linen, the 
numerous fan- 
cv weaves of 
cotton and flan- 
nel,a well-fitted 
corset-cover an- 
swers about the 
same purpose 
as a lining. 
The mat- 
ter of a corset- 
cover is very 
important, par- 
ticularly when the figure is full. Though the new corsct 
models incline to higher bust effect than has been worn 
for some seasons past, thus giving more support to the 
bust, the properly adjusted corset-cover plays an impor- 
tant part in the trim and smooth fit of the waist. A 
shirt-waist should never be tight. In the models that 
are plaited and stitched to yoke depth, the fold of the 
plait should continue to the waist and not spread out at 
the bust, as is so often seen; the corset-cover should be 
close and smooth, holding the figure firmly, and the outer 
fulness should have its plaits or tucks well defined. A 
good effect is gained by placing a row of ornamental 
stitching just back of the fold edge of the plait and continu- 
ing this stitching to the bottom of the waist even when 
the plait itself is stitched to yoke depth only. Patterns 
$129 and 8235 represent corset-covers that may be boned 
and are particularly desirable for full figures. 
Some shirt-waist fronts, by reason of the number of 
tucks, are too wide to cut from one width of the goods; 


1.—RIGHT FRONT PIECED UNDER TUCK. 
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in this case it is necessary to piece 
the material, making the seam come 
where it will not show. At illustra- 
tion I. the nght front of shirt-waist 
8169 is shown with this seam made, 
the method of: piecing being easily 
seen. The pattern should be laid on 
the material, and if this is not wide 
enough, the best place to make the 
joining must be considered, this de- 
pending on the width of the goods 
used. In some cases it may be made 
at the stitching of the last tuck, but 
in this case this tuck is not stitched 
to the waist, but terminates at yoke 
depth; consequently the seam would 
not be hidden. The best place is at 
the stitching of the first turned-back tuck on the nght 
front. According to the instructions on the label the small 
perforations indicate the fold edge of this tuck, and one 
inch back of this indicated fold edge will be the stitching 
line, as the tucks are to be one inch wide. Mark this 
stitching line with chalk and, allowing three-eighths of an 
inch beyond it toward the front edge for seaming, cut off 
the rest of the material. 

A piece wide enough to complete the 
front must now be joined at the stitching 
line, and when the tuck is made, both raw 
cdges of this seam should be turned to one 
side and included in the tuck so that the 
scam is completely hidden on both the 
outside and the inside of the waist. It is 
quite likely that the left front may not need 
any piecing, since the manner of lapping the 
Waist requires the nght front to be much 
wider, the hem of the right front forming the 
first turned-back tuck on the left front; but 
if it should, the method is the same. The 
joining seam should always be made under 
the tuck and on the side toward which the 
tuck laps, never on the top. When one 


has a scant 
amount of 
material, as 
in remodcel- 
ling, the join- 
ing may be 
made at the 
fold of the 
tuck, but 
this is not 
desirable if 
it can be 
avoided. A 
piece suftici- 
ently wide 
to piece out 
the front may sometimes be cut from one side of the width 
from which the back is cut. The left front of the waist 
is to be cut off in line with the/large single |perforations 





Il.—FLY, BUTTONS AND NECK-BAND, 


according to the directions and hemmed. Always open 
the pattern, identify each piece and get a clear idea of 
the construction by reading the label carefully before be- 
ginning to cut. This care at the beginning will make 
the work easier and save mistakes and consequent waste 
of material. 

The closing of a waist of this description is best made 
with a narrow fly in which buttonholes are worked. Usu- 
ally this fly may be 
made from the piece 
that was cut off the 
left front. It should 
be made double, folded 
lengthwise through the 
centre, a seam turned 
in at each edge and 
the fold edges basted 
together; the fly when 
finished should be about 
one-eighth of an inch 
narrower than the hem 
of the right front (which 
in this case is one inch 
wide), and should be 
basted under the hem 
so the one row of stitch- 
ing will make the hem 
and hold the fly. But- 
tonholes should be 
worked about two inches apart in the fly. To determine 
Where to place the buttons, measure the space on the 
right front from the edge of the first turned-back tuck 
to the one just back of it, then measure the same space 
on the left front and place a colored thread at the line 
where the edge of the hem of the right front should reach. 
Bring the right front over to this line, and using the but- 
tonholes in the fly as a guide, 
mark on the left front the position 
for the buttons. Before sewing 
them on, baste a piece of tape to 
the inside of the waist at the line 
of the buttons to act as a stav- 
piece through which the stitches 
may be taken. The placing of 
the fly and the buttons is seen at 
illustration II. Reference to this 
illustration will also show the neck- 
band properly applied to the neck. 
It will be seen that the wide lap 
from right to left requires that the 
neck-band be longer on the right 
side than on the left, measuring 
from the centre 
back. If the neck- 
band supplied with 
the pattern is not 
the right size for 
one’s neck, altera- 
tion should be made 
at the centre back, 
cutting the pattern 
straight across and 
pasting a piece of 
paper in the space 
to make it larger 
or lapping it at the 
centre to make it smaller. Any necessary alterations in 
the shirt-waist should be made at the shoulder and under- 
urm seams, never at the front. The buttonholes, which 
may be worked in the front of the neck-band to accom- 
modate the wearing of a linen collar, are indicated in the 
illustration by black threads. 

After the neck-band has been basted to the neck the shirt- 
waist should be tried on and arranged at the watst-line. 
If the figure corresponds exactly to the pattern measure- 





IV.— EXTENSION JOINED TO WAIST, 








may be gathered across ac- 
cording to the perforations 
in the pattern, but some 
persons prefer to have a 
tape fastened at the back 
and leave the front and 
sides loose, adjusting the 
fulness each time the waist 
is worn by tying or buck: 
ling the tape at the front. 

A neat and very suatis- 
factory finish is shown at 
illustrations III. and IV. 
When there is much ful- 
ness in the front of the 
waist it will be found a 
good plan to draw the 
sides of the waist toward 
the front (be careful not 
to disarrange the correct 
line of the seam joining the 
front to the back). The 
material will be slightly 
bias under the arm, and 
this should be drawn 
smoothly toward the 
front as far as it will reach and pinned at the waist; the 
tucks may then be lapped over each other, and the waist 
may be drawn down or bloused, as is most becoming. The 
plain portion that was drawn toward the front will lie 
under the lapped tucks and will dispose of a great deal of 
fulness in somewhat the same manner asadart. The tape 
should be pinned around, carefully following the waist-line. 
When the waist is taken off, baste the tape in place; 
then take either a strong twilled tape or a narrow strip 
of the material with the edges turned in and baste along 
its upper edge to the inside of the 
waist, exactly following the line 
of the tape on the outside; then 
remove the outside tape and 
stitch the upper edge of the basted 
strip to the waist, after disposing 
of the fulness at the back by mak- 
ing two rows of gathers the width 
of the tape apart. 

The lapped tucks at the front 
form too much thickness below 
the waist to be left in place, so 
this must be cut across just above 
the lower edge of the strip that 
is stitched to the inside. The cut 
must extend only as far as neces- 
sary to open out flat 
the piece so cut off, 
as seen at illustra- 
tion III. The un- 
even upper edge of 
this piece may be 
trimmed and turned 
in and hemmed 
down to the part 
from which it was 
cut, providing suffi- 
cient length to hold 
the waist down but 
avoiding the excess 
of material. The piece joined to the waist is seen at 
illustration IV. A row of stitching should be placed at the 
lower edge of the inside band, and this band will cover 
the raw edges of the cut portion at the front. The exten- 
sion below the waist will need to be slashed several times 
at the sides in order that it may not draw over the hips. 
The lower edge is to be hemmed, and the hem may be 
carried around the slashes, or, if one prefers, small V- 
shaped pieces of the cloth may be stitched into each of 





VI.—STRAIGHT BAND HEMMED 
TO OPENING IN BISHOP SLEEVE. 





VII.--CUFF BASTED TO SLEEVE. 





V.—COVERED RINGS 
AT BACK OF WAIST. 


ments and no alterations are found necessary, the waist 
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the slashes to provide the necessary amount of flare. 
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There are 
many patent ap- 
phances on the 
market for the 
purpose of hold- 
ing the skirt and 


simple and effect- 
ive arrangement 
is to sew two but- 
tonholed rings to 
the back of the 
waist, aS seen at 
illustration V. 
Each ring is an 
inch and one- 
eighth from the 
centre-back, and 
hooks are sewed 
with the same spacing to the inside of the skirt belt. Do 
not use hooks any larger than are necessary to fit into the 
rings. 

The finishing of the bishop sleeve is shown, though the 
shirt-waist sleeve with over and underlap is also provided 
inthe pattern. The bishop sleeve has only a short slash at 
the cuff opening, and this is finished by sewing a straight 
strip of the material continuously along both edges of the 
slashed opening, in the same way as shown at illustration 
X. in the February, 1905, DeLinzator. In this case, 
however, the strip of material is the same width all its 
length. The other side is turned over and hemmed by 
hand or machinesstitched, to cover the seam first made. 
This applied band is seen at illustration VI., and when 
the edge of the sleeve is gathered, this little band is turned 
under at the upper or overlapping edge of the slashed 
opening and extends on the underside to form an underlap. 
Two pieces are cut for each cuff, and an interlining of coarse 
muslin or crinoline, that will hold the starch when the 
Waist is laundered, may be basted to the wrong side of 
one cuff piece; the second piece is then basted to the first, 
the right sides of the material facing each other. A 
seam is stitched along both ends and the side on which 
there is no notch, 
which will be the 





VIII.—BINDING THE ARMHOLE, 


IX — MAKING SIM= 


ULATED BOX- 
rLAIT AT FRONT. 


cuff. Trim off the seam at the corners and turn the 
cufi—baste around the seamed edge. Sew the cuff por- 
tion to which the stiffening was basted to the edge of 
the sleexc, making the seam toward the inside; turn 
under the edge of the inner cuff piece and baste it to the 
sleeve, covering the seam just made. 

This second cuff piece is really the cuff lining and may 
be made of lining material if necessary, though the waist 
material is preferable. The cuff basted to the sleeve is 
seen at illustration VII. One or two rows of machine- 
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X.——-SHIRT-WAIST SHIRRED TO YOKE DEPTH, 8259. 
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stitching should be made entirely around the cuff, and 
it may be more conveniently handled in stitching if the 
sleeve is turned wrong side out. In sleeves where the 
cuff opening comes at the seam, the cuff may be put on 
the sleeve before this seam is joined, when it may be more 
easily managed. If the cuff is intended for wear with 
link buttons it should finish at the edge of the slashed 
opening, and the underlap should be turned in at the 
top and left free from the cuff that the two ends may just 
meet and not lap. Other cuff finishes, among them the 
regulation shirt sleeve finish, have been illustrated and 
described in these pages. 

The top of the sleeve should be gathered between the 
notches, and a second row of gathers, three-eighths of an 
inch below the first, gives a good effect at the armhole. 
A narrow, bias strip of cambric should be stitched in the 
same seam that stitches the sleeve into the armhole, and 
this strip is after- 
ward turned over 
and stitched around 
to form a binding to 
the armhole as seen 
at illustration VIII. 

Shirt-waist 8259 
is made on quite a 
different plan. The 
front closing in this 
case 1S a simulated 
box-plait an inch 
and three-quarters 
wide. This is made 
as described by turn- 
ing under the front 
edges and stitching 
one-quarter inch 
from the fold; an- 
other quarter-inch 
tuck is stitched 
at the indicating perforations, and the raw edge of the 
turned-under front is included in the stitching of this tuck. 
The description may be readily understood by referring 
to illustration INX., where the wrong side of the simulated 
plait is shown. Buttonholes are worked at the centre of 
the simulated box-plait, and buttons are 
sewed to the left side. The feature of this 
waist is the tuck shirring that forms a yoke 
at front and back. The small perforations 
that indicate the folds of the tucks should 
be marked in each portion when it is cut; the 
shoulder seams are then joined and pressed 
open, and the tucks are basted, crossing 
the shoulder seam. The tucks are to be 
gathered by hand, and the outer portion 
of the waist must be laid on the lining 
pattern, if the waist is inade unlined, mak- 
ing the armhole in the outside and the 
hning correspond below the shirring, and 
drawing up the threads to bring the outer 
portion to the required size. The threads 
may be fastened by being wound, in figure 
S shape, around pins placed at the end of 
each tuck. The waist should be tried on, 
and the shirrings drawn up or let out, as 
required. When the correct size is secured 
fusten off the ends of the threads and 
stitch each tuck on the machine through 
the shirring stitches, distributing the fulness evenly. This 
stitching will hold the shirrings in place and obviate the 
necessity of tacking them to a stay-piece underneath. 
The finish of the rest of the waist mav be as already 
described. Illustration X. shows the tuck shirrings ready 
for stitching. Cords may be run in the tucks, if desired. 

The shirrings in the sleeves should be prepared in the 
same way; make the seam in the sleeve and press it open 
before making the tuck shirr, in order that they miav 
form an unbroken line. 





(otic) LADIES’ COSTUMES AND SHIRT-WAISTS iS 





Round Length. 


8316—Ladies’ 
Shirt-Waist Cos- 
tume—A charming 
mode for develop- 
ment in nearly all 
the fashionable 
woollen, silk and 
washable fabrics is 
here pictured in 
plain and figured 
chiffon voile in tones 
of brown, with 
brown silk and white taffeta for relief, and in blue linen 
with accessories of white. The skirt is cut in five gores 
and is sufficiently wide at the top to permit it to be gath- 
cred. ‘‘Nun”’ folds afford pleasing decoration for the lower 
edge, where in the medium sizes a measurement of about 
five yards is allowed. Medium sweep, round or short 
round length may be given. 

Tucks are prettily arranged in clusters in the shirt- 
waist, both at the front and 
back, and the front closing is 
made between two _ wider 
tucks turned toward the cen- 
tre. Either the bloused or 
eased back is used, and the 
neck is cut away to disclose 
a removable chemisette and 
finished with a collar in sailor 
or fancy outline. Sleeves in 
bishop and sailor style are 
supplied, the former length- 
ened by deep cuffs and the 
latter plaited to cuff depth. 
A narrow belt affords a 
neat finish for the waist, and a silk tie is usually worn. 

Wool gauze will make a dress that will prove very useful 
for Spring as well as for cool days in Summer, and challis, 
cashmere, crystal silk, gingham. ctc., are advised. 

Pattern 8316 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it needs 137% yards of 
material 20 inches wide, or 81% yards 44 inches wide,with 
*¢ vard of contrasting material 20 inches wide and 7!¢ 
yards of silk for folds to trim. Price, 25 cents. 
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83 18—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist —Tucks and. shirrings are 
used impartially as decoration for the new shirt-waists, 
and in the mode here pictured produce the effect of a yoke 


Round Length. 
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Short Round Length. 
8316—Labviks’ SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME, IN MEDIUM SWEEP, 


Medium Sweep. 


ROUND OR SHORT ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A 
TUCKED SHIRT-WaAIST, BLOUSED OR EASED AT THE BACK, 
WITH REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE, SAILOR OR FANCY COLLAR 
AND SAILOR OR BISHOP SLEEVES; AND A SLIGHTLY GATH- 
ERED FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH OR WITHOUT THE APPLIED 
‘*NuN” FOLDS. 


in front, and allow becoming fulness over the bust. 
The back is plain and eased or drawn down, as best 
suits the figure. A box-plait marks the front closing, 
and a narrow band and standing collar finish the neck. 
A stole-yoke fastening over the left shoulder and extending 
to the waist-line both at the back and front is a pleasing de- 
tail, though not essential, and the sleeves are in bishop style, 
with deep or shallower cuffs. One illustration represents 
dot-embroidered louisine with lace accessories, and dotted 
chiffon cloth and white linen are also shown. 

Pattern 8318 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size the waist with yoke needs 








8318—Laptk#s'’ SHIRT-WalstT, 
WITH THE FRONT TUCKED OR 
SHIRRED AND THE BACK EASED 
OR DRAWN DOWN, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE STOLE-YOKE. 


434 yards of louisine 20 inches wide with 18% yard of a)j- 
over lace; without the yoke, 334 yards of goods 27 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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CHARMING SIMPLICITY CHARACTERIZES THIS MODE, No. 
8316, PICTURED IN PASTEL-GRAY CHIFFON VOILE WITH RE- 
LIEFS OF EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN WHITE LANSDOWNE. 
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TAWNY-BROWN DRAP D'ETE IS TRIMMED WITH DYED LACE 
MOTIFS OVER TUCKED BROWN SILK IN THIS TOILETTE—A 
COMBINATION OF SHIRT-WAIST No. 8318 AND SKIRT No. 8312. 
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Sean LADIES’ COSTUMES AND WAISTS = Swane#"h 


829 8—Ladies’ Cord or Tuck 
Shirred Costume—The illustra- 
tions show developments of 
pale-pink lawn with all-over 
lace and ribbon bows ; black 
point d’esprit and white dotted 
Swiss with lace, and jacquard 
foulard. The waist closes at 
the back and is made over a 
fitted lining. Cord or tuck 


shirrings are used, 
and provision is 
made for high neck 
with a_ shallow 
yoke or with 
gathers regu- 
lating the fulness, 
a medium or low 
round neck being 
also allowed. A 
Frou-Frou Long Sweep. crush. girdle 
finishes the waist. 
Choice is given of full or shorter length bishop sleeves made 
over two-seam linings, and those in flaring style with frills, 
provisions also being made for shirrings at the top. 

Five gores are employed in the construction of the skirt. 
Shirrings are arranged in yoke effect, dipping becomingly at 
the front. <A shirred flounce, also cut in five-gored style, 
is a pretty feature. A lower edge measurement of about 
five yards is given the skirt in the medium sizes, and 
about six yards and three-quarters the flounce. 

Plaid pineapple gauze will be very dainty made in this 
way, and will require no trimming but a ribbon sash. 

Pattern 8298 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it needs 1434 yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide, or 1244 yards 44 inches wide, each 
with 7% yard of all-over lace. Price, 25 cents. 
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8286—Ladies’ Tucked Waist—An attractive waist, 
especially adapted to development in soft fabrics, is here 
shown in a make-up of white chiffon cloth and also in figured 
erépe de Chine, lace lending a note of relief, A novel ap- 
pearance is given by the introduction of tab extensions on 
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Frou-Frou Medium Sweep. : 1 
SLEEVES: AND A F1VE-GORED SKIRT, WITH OR WITHOUT A FIVE-GORED FLounce, S1N81E puffs 















the fronts; 
they are al- 
lowed to lap 
in cross-strap 
style, or the 
underlap- 
ping tab may 
be omitted 
for surplice 
effect. Tucks 
are taken up 
to yokedepth, 
producing be- 
coming  ful- 
ness below, 
the back be- 
ing bloused 
or only slight- 
ly eased over 
the crush gir- 
dle-belt. A 
strap follows 
the upper out- 
line of the 
waist proper, 
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Regulation Round Length. 


8298—-LADIES’ CORD OR and a chemi- 
Tuck SHIRRED CosTUME, . 
IN FROU-FROU OR REGULA- sette 1s wore, 
TION Lonc or Mepium the standing 
SWEEP ok Rounp Lenotu; COllarof which 
CONSISTING OF A BLousE is Omitted ifa 
WalIst,CLOSEDATTHEBACK, round neck is 
WITH GATHERS TO A HIGH fancied. The 
NECK OR WITH A SHALLOW sleeves are 
YOKE, ORIN MEDIUM OR Low 
made Git 
RouND NECK, AND WITH 
FULL-LENGTH OR SHORTER double or 






with plaits at 

the top, in full 
or three-quarter length. Linings are provided for the 
mode, and buttons add to the ornamentation. 

Messaline, efleure (a new cotton fabric), pongee, eolienne, 
chiffon taffeta and similar materials are adaptable. 

Pattern 8286 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. For the medium size, it calls for 23g yards of 
material 44 inches wide, with 1 yard of all-over lace. 
The quantity of insertion is not given as it varies accord- 
ing to the width of insertion selected. Price, 20 cents. 


8286—-—LaDIEs’ TUCKED WAIST, IN 
SURPLICE OR CROsSS-STRAP STYLE, 


BLOUSED OR EASED AT THE BACK, WITH CHEMISETTE IN HIGH 
OR DUTCH ROUND NECK AND FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH 
SLEEVES WITH DOUBLE OR SINGLE PUFFS. (SOMETIMES CaLLEep 


THE SHEPHERDESS WAIST.) 











PALE TEA-ROSE SILK MOUSSELINE, WITH A GIRDLE OF ““SHEPHERDESS’’ WAIST No. 8286 IS ASSOCIATED WITH 
MESSA".NE IN A SLIGHTLY DARKER SHADE IS CHARMINGLY SKIRT No. 8293 IN THIS DAINTY ORGANDY FROCK,.WITH PINK 
EMPLOYED IN THIS DEVELOPMENT OF No. 8298. SILK, VELVET RIBBON AND WHITE TUCKING FOR ELASORATION. 
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Short Round Length. 
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8290— Ladies’ 
Two-Piece Cos- 
tume—The draped 
effects are notice- 
able in the new 
Eton jackets and 
lend an agreeable 
touch of novelty 
to the street suits 
for Spring. In the wr 
SSeanie ie il- ROBE LENSER: 
lustrated, only a 
slightly draped effect is given the front of the jacket overa 
dart-fitted foundation, downward-turning plaits disposing 
of the fulness at the armhole. The lower part fits snugly 
and the back is plain and closely adjusted, a centre seam 
being used or not, as fancied. A plaited postilion may be 
added if desired, and the belt is also optional. Both 
notched and shawl collars are supplied, the fronts being 
turned back in lapels with the former, and a lapped 
closing, with or without a double or single row of 
buttons, is used. Two seams shape the slceves, 
which are either gathered or plaited at the top and 
may be plainly finished or have pointed trimming 
bands applied. 

The skirt is of three-piece construction, with 
gathers at the top of the sides and back, and 
trimming-bands may outline a front panel. Me- 
dium sweep, round and short round lengths are 
provided, the lower edge in the medium sizes 
measuring about five yards and one-fourth. 
Wood-brown camel’s-hair is here represented. 

Small checks will be very popular for Spring and 
early Summer, and the invisible plaids will also 
be worn. Serge, cravenette, sicitian, etamine, sill- 
and-wool mixtures, tailor cloths and men’s suit- 
ings are adaptable. 

Pattern 8290 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. For the medium size, it calls 
for 6!g yards of material 50 inches wide. 
Price, 25 cents. YS 


83 23—Ladies’ or Misses’ Side-Plaited Eton or 
Bolero Jacket—The bolero modes are among the 
most attractive of outer garments this season, and arc 
promised favor for Summer wear also. The design here de- 
picted, in black taffeta with lace andin white chiffon cloth, 
will prove serviceable for wear with plain or dressy frocks. 
The side-plaits turn from the centre, forming a box- 
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Round Length, 


Medium Sweep. 


8290—LapIES’ Two-PIECE COSTUME, IN MEDIUM SWEEFP, 
ROUND OR SHORT ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A SLIGHTLY 
DRAPED ETON JACKET, WITH NOTCHED OR SHAWL COLLAR, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE POSTILION, BELT OR CENTRE BACK 
SEAM: AND A GATHERED THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE TRIMMING BANDS OUTLINING A PANEL. 


plait at the back, and giving the effect of a box-plait 

at cach side of the front, the appearance of the latter 

being changed when the stole ends of the round 

collar are allowed partially to conceal them. These 
ends, however, may be cut off, and the neck fashioned for 
a high or slightly open effect. The sleeves are laid in side- 
plaits turned toward the centre, and full and elbow lengths 
are shown, the lower edge falling free or gathered into 
large band cuffs with rounded ends. 

A stylish toilette might be made with a black canvas 
voile skirt and a jacket like this, with a fancy bodice of 
black lace or silk to accompanyit. In black silk or 





8323-—-LaDIEs’ OR Misses’ SIDE-PLAITED 
ETON OR BOLERO JACKET, WITH FULL 
LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES AND A 
ROUND COLLAR WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE STOLE ENDs., 


broadcloth such a jacket is suit- 
able for wear with any costume, 
but the effect will be better in 
colors if the jacket and skirt match. 
Serge, mohair, crépe de Chine, novelty goods, etc., are used. 

Pattetn 8323 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it calls for 5 yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 234 yards 50 inches wide 
with 34 yard of all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 
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THIS STYLISH STREET COSTUME IS DEPICTED IN CAR- 
DINAL-RED HABIT CLOTH WITH DEEPER RED VELVET BUT- 
TONS AND COLLAR; THE NUMBER IS 8290. 
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THREE TONES OF GREEN ARE HERE ASSOCIATED, THE MA- 
TERIAL BEING PRUNELLA CLOTH AND THE TRIMMING VELVET 
ON SILK; JACKET No. 8323 AND SKIRT No. 8285 ARE UNITED. 


i Digitized by Googgrit, 


1905 


LADIES’ OR MISSES’ COATS; LADIES’ COAT OR JACKET 


8 3 1 3—Ladies’ Double-Breasted 
Coat or Jacket—A smart mode, 
known as the Frock or Chester- 
field coat, is shown below in olive 
tan cloth with machine - stitching 
for a finish. It is of simple con- 
struction with the skirt joined on 
all around. The body is snugly ad- 
justed, extending only a short clis- 
tance below the waist-line. The fronts 
lap in double-breasted fashion, above 
which thev are turned back in lapels 
shaped to form notches with the ends 
of the rolling collar. Plain two-seam 
sleeves, with fashionable fulness plait- 
ed or gathered into the armholes, are 
in keeping with the mode, which may 
have a lapped or plain vent finish at 
the back, the plaits at each side fol- 
lowing the outline of the side-back 
seams. A becoming length is allowed. 

A coat of this type may accom- 
pany a skirt of the same material, 
the new rippled modes being sug- 

* gested. Broadcloth, cheviot, serge, 
habit cloth and most of the wool 
goods shown for Spring suits are 
appropriate. 

Pattern 8313 is in 7 sizes from 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
For the medium size, it will re- 
quire 514 yards of material 27 
inches wide. or 344 yards 44 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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Short Three-Quarter Length. 
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Seven-Eighths Length. Regulation Three-Quarter Length. 


8345--LADIES’ OR Missts’ TUCKED CoaT, IN SEVEN-EIGHTHS OR REGULATION OR SHORT 
THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH BISHOP OR FLOWING SLEEVES AND HAVING A STOLE 
COLLAR WITH OR WITHOUT THE STRAP-FACING OR CIRCULAR RUFFLE. 


8345—Ladies’ or Misses’ Tucked Coat—An ex- 
tremely modish coat that is desirable for either ma- 
tron or maid 1s illustrated above in black broadcloth 
with a finish of machine-stitching and a strap facing 
of Duchesse lace, and in pastel-gray lansdowne with 
a collar of Renaissance lace. The yoke is smoothly 
fitted by shoulder seams, and to it is appended the 
loose fronts and back, the fulness of which is dis- 
posed in tucks and box-plaits stitched for a short 
distance and falling free into the skirt in seven- 
eighths, or long or regulation three-quarter length. 
The tops of the sleeves are also plaited and tucked, 
whether in flowing or bishop style, and in the latter 
form, fancy cuffs are sometimes added. The circular 
rulile edging the round collar with stole ends is an 
elective feature, and the strap facing is not essential. 

Coats of this type ure recommended for evening 
wear, since the fancy frocks are not crushed, as 
they are under a closer fitting coat. For this 
design, broadcloth 1s one of the best selections, and 
is equally popular in white and black, and in light 
and dark colors. <A lace collar is always becom- 
ing and a trimming of passementerie 1s in good 
taste. Habit cloth, prunella cloth, etamine, zibeline, 
chiffon velvet, peau de soie, pongee and taffcta will 
reproduce the mode satisfactorily. 

attern 8345 is in 5 sizes from 30 to 46 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, the seven-eighths coat 
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8313-—Lapies’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CoAT 
OR JACKET, WITH FROCK SKIRT Hav- 


TP 


needs 6° vards of maternal 44 inches wide; the short ING A LAPPED OR PLAIN VENT AT THE X SX 
. . . ~ . 
three-quarter coat 44% yards 54 inches wide, with 1 Back. (KNOWN AS THE FROCK OR ‘ ‘ 
: ane ‘ SS 
vard of all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. CHESTERFIELD Coat.) 7S 
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THE SMART ‘ CHESTERFIELD” COAT, No. 8313, APPEARS 
AT THIS FIGURE WITH SKIRT No. 8304, BOTH PLAINLY 
DEVELOPED FROM PURITAN-GRAY CHIFFON BROADCLOTH 


for April, 1905 
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ONE OF THE MUCH-FAVORED TUCKED COATS, No. 8345, 
1S HERE SHOWN IN TAN FAILLE ORNAMENTED WITH LACE 
AND VELVET; THE SKIRT IS No. 8306, IN OLIVE TAN CLOTH. 
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LADIES’ OR MISSES’ CAPE; 


8 3 3 3—La- 
dies’ or Misses’ 
Cape—Such a 
convenient 
outer wrap as 
this cape is sure 
to be liked, and 
the design will 
be widely cop- 
ied, both for la- 
dies and voung 
girls. It is 
shown in de- 
velopments of 
white — broad- 
cloth, gray cravenette, and also in a com- 
bination of velvet and silk, all-over lace, 
buttons and soutache braid serving for 
ornamentation. Darts on the shoulders 
assist in the smooth adjustment of the 
under-cape, which is in one piece and is de- 
signed for full, three-quarter or short three- 
quarter length. The over-cape is laid in an 
inverted box-plait at each side, and a 
pointed outline is given the lower edge, 
although the front may be sloped away if 
preferred. The capes are used together or 
separately, and for cool Summer evenings 





‘ 73 ’ ’ 
the over-cape alone will be found most use- 8333—LaADIEs' OR Misses’ CaPE, IN FULL, 
THREE QUARTER OR SHORT THREE-QUAK- 


TER LENGTH, AND POINTED OVER-CapPE, 
TOGETHER OR SEPARATE. 


ful. A pointed collar is added and accords 
prettily with the mode. 

Pink zenana will be charming for an 
evening wrap, and may have a collar of 
beaded or spangled velvet of the same shade of pink; Pom- 
padour silk will make an effective lining. Panne zibeline, 
satin cloth, crépe de Chine cloth, armure, rubber-backed 
taffeta, plain or perforated venetian, peau de soie and bro- 
cades will make up stylishly. 

Pattern 8333 is in 5 sizes from 30 to 46 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, of one material the cape 
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Long Hip Length. 
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Three-Quarter Length. Short Hip Length. 
8329—Lapies’ CoAT OR JACKET, IN THREE-QUARTER OR LONG 
OR SHORT Hire LENGTH, GORED TO ‘THE SHOULDERS, WITH 
NoTrcHED COLLAR AND LAPELS OR STANDING COLLAR AND 
PLAIN OR FROCK BACK. 





LADIES’ COAT OR JACKET 
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Three Quarter Length. 
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in full length and with 
over-cape needs 754 yards 
44 inches wide. Price, 20 


cents. 
. ae 


8329—Ladies’ Coat or 
Jacket—Gored coats in 
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Full Length. 





lengths to suit the figure prom- 
ise to be popular during the 
coming season. A _ severely 
plain mode of this type is here 
illustrated in black broadcloth 
with velvet for the collar, and 
in brown melton. The coat, 
which is gored to the shoul- 
ders and closely adjusted, is 
fashioned for three-quarter and 
long or short hip lengths. The 
single-breastcd fronts close in 
a flv or with visible buttons, 
and the neck is finished with 
“AS a standing or notched collar. 
eR = Provision is made for the hack 
Three-Quarter Length. to be in frock style with laps 
cr plain, and plaits are formed 
at the side-back seams. Plain two-seam sleeves are em- 
ployed, the fulness at the top being gathered or plaited 
into the armholes, and turn-back cuffs are included but 
need not be used. 

The mode is suitable for reproduction in any of the 
seasonable cloakings and tailor goods, including habit- 
cloth, lady’s-cloth, cheviot, serge, zibeline, box-cloth, 
covert, etc. 

Pattern 8329 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure. lor the medium size, the three-quarter coat re- 
quires 314 yards of material 54 inches wide ; the short hip 
coat, 2% yds.in the same width, with lf yd. of velvet (bias), 
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EXTREME SMARTNESS CHARACTERIZES THIS SEVERELY 
PLAIN WALKING SUIT, WHICH SHOWS COAT No. 8329 AND 


SKIRT No. 8312, BOTH IN LIGHT TAN MELTON. 


for April, 1905 
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TWO SHADES OF GREEN CHIFFON VELVET WITH ELABORA- 
TIONS OF LACE WERE USED FOR THIS CAPE, No. 8333, AND 
THE SKIRT, No 8306, IS OF BROWN BROADCLOTH. 








Simin LADIES’ OR MISSES’ COATS Sx 


83 1 9—La- 
dies’ or Misses’ 
Circular Coat— 
Dark Oxford cra- 
venette and 
black taffeta are 
represented in 
the illustrations 
of this excellent 
mode, which is 
suitable alike for 
ladies and miss- 
es. The circular 
shaping is given 
by sloping the 
under-arm = and 
centre-back 
seams, and the 
coat is fastened 
at the centre o 
the front. A stole collar is supplied, as well as 
a flat collar, and either will afford a stylish 
finish. Full, seven-eighths and three-quarter 
lengths are allowed, choice being given to the 
most becoming. The sleeves are made with 
the full puff that haus become so extremely 
popular, and finished with deep or shallow 
plain cuffs or with cavalier cuffs, any of which 
may be used with good effect. 

Braid would trim a brilhantine coat pret- 
tily. Pongce, peau de soie, lansdowne, Burling- 
ham silk, kersev and melton are also suggested. 

Pattern 8319 isin & sizes from 30 to 44 inches 
bust measure. For the medium size, the coat in 
full length with stole requires 65g yards of ma- 
terial 54 inches wide ; in three-quarter length 
with stole it needs 834 yards 27 inches wide, 
with 24 yards of all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 
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Three-Quarter Length. 
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Seven-Etghths Length. 
8291—LaDIES’ OR MISSES’ Box- 

PLAITED COAT, IN FULL OR ‘ull Length. 
SEVEN-EIGHTHS LENGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT THE EPAULETTE 


YoK FS. , T : 
OKE OR CUFFS (DESIRABLE AS A ASAIN AUTOMOBILE OR eighths lengths ane 
TRAVELLING COAT OR FOR GENERAL WEAR.) 
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8319—LaDIES’ OR MISSES’ CIRCULAR COAT, 
IN FULL, SEVEN-EIGHTHS OR THREE-QUAR- 
TER LENGTH, WITH CENTRE-BACK SEAM AND CAVALIER OR DEEP OR SHAL- 
LOW PLAIN CUFFS, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE STOLE OR FLAT COLLAR. 


as a rain, automo- 
bile or travelling 
coat as well as for 
general wear is 
here pictured. 
Steel-gray broad- 
cloth and  olive- 
tan cravenette 
were the materials 
selected for mak- 
ing. Wide box- 
plaits stitched to 
waist depth are 
introduced, the 
centre plait in 
front concealing 
the closing, and a 
belt is worn. <A 
collar-facing with 
or without the 
epaulette yoke 
forms an effective 
neck decoration. 
Full and seven- 
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considered. The 
bishop _ sleeves 


8 29 1—Ladies’ have wide box-plaits extending to the neck or terminating at 
or Misses’ Box-_ the armholes, and cuffs are added if fancied. 
Plaited Coat—An Pattern 8291 isin 4 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust meas- 


exceptionally at- ure. For the medium size, the coat in full length calls for 
tractive garment, 


6 yards of material 54 inches wide; in seven-eighths length, 


Full Length. which may serve 514 yards in the same width. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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A LONG COAT THAT WILL GIVE EXCELLENT SERVICE FOR OYSTER-WHITE SATIN CLOTH IS REPRESENTED IN THIS 
DAY OR EVENING IS HERE PORTRAYED IN BLACK CHIFFON CHARMING MAKE-UP OF COAT No. 8319 WITH GARNITURE 
BROADCLOTH, UNADORNEO; THE NUMBER IS 8201. OF LACE; THE SKIRT, No. 8285, IS OF CLOTH. 
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%% LADIES’ OR MISSES’ JACKETS; LADIES’ WAISTS 





A STYLISH JACKET IN BOLERO STYLE, NO. 8336, iS PORTRAYED AT 
TH's FIGURE IN BLACK PEAU DE SOIE WITH SELF-BANDS AND BUTTONS. 


8340—Ladies’ Eton Jacket or Redingote—The Eton 
modes remain popular, notwithstanding the introduction 
of newer designs, and in their up-to-date form they are very 
attractive. A jacket of this type is here illustrated with 
and without a peplum, and may also be emploved as a 





8340-LaDIFS ETON JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM; 
OR REDINGOTE IN SEVEN-EIGHTHS OR SHORT THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH; WITH VEST AND Coat OR BISHOP SLEEVES: WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE Coat COLLAR, BELT OR CIRCULAR SLEEVE FRILLS. 


redingote in seven-eighths or three-quarter length. A 
belt conceals the attachment of either peplum or skirts, or 


566 


(nay finish the Eton when these are omitted. The back of 
the jacket is in one piece, and the dart-fitted fronts are 
rolled in revers to disclose a vest. A turn-down collar in 
coat style joins the revers, forming notches, but is not 
always used. Sleeves of the one-piece order, finished with 
deep cuffs or frills, as well as regulation two-seam sleeves 
with plaits or gathers at the top are provided. Green melton 
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8336—LaADIES’ OR MN. ISSES’ B >x 
JACKET, IN ETON LENGTH, OR 
IN BOLERO STYLE, WITH OR 
WITHOUT DART-TUCKS, WITH 
THREE-QUARTER OR SHORTER 
SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT 
FLARE CuFFS. 


and café au latt broadcloth 
are represented in the 
cuts, pretty contrast being 
afforded by the white vest, 
all-over lace, silk and braid. 
Good results may be ob- 
tained from light-weight 
zibeline, cheviot, serge, ker- 
sey, Vicuna, vigoureux, etc. 
Pattern 8340 is in 7 sizes 
from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, the redingote needs 334 yards 
of material 54 inches wide, the jacket with peplum 134 
vard, with 3¢ yard of contrasting material 20 or more 
inches wide for vest, 544 yard of all-over lace, and lq yard 
eG oa 
of silk. Price, 20 cents. oe 


83 36—Ladies’ or Misses’ Box Jacket—Some novel ideas 
are introduced in the box jacket pictured above in red nun’s- 
veiling trimmed with braid 
bands, lace frills and cord 
lacings through eyelets, 
and in black silk with lace 
frills. In the bolero length 
the lower edge may be 
drawn in by dart-tucks. 
but in the Eton form. 
which is a little longer, it 
falls free. The back i: 
whole and the fronts are 
slightly open at the neck. 
the closing being made bv 
lacings or invisibly. Three- 
quarter and shorter sleeves 
are supplied, and one illus- 
tration shows them with 
lingerie puffs of net. Flarc 
cuffs are included ,but their 
use 1s optional, and a nar- 
row band affords a finish 
unless the cuff is to fall 
over a frill. 

Wool, canvas, broad- 
cloth, serge, cheviot, sicil- 
ian, linen, pongee and taffeta will prove Satisfactory. 

Pattern 8336 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Tor the medium size, the jacket will need 23% vards 








Seven-Eighths Length. 
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lar is worn, and may be outlined by a revers-collar, unless 
the V outline is given the neck at the back. <A body lin- 
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Long Hip Length. 
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Short Three-Quarter Length. 

8343—LADIES’ OR MISSES’ Box Coat, 
IN SHORT THREE-QUARTER OR LONG 
Hip LENGTH, WITH NOTCHED OR 
SHAWL COLLAR AND WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE CUFFS. 





ing provides a foundation, and 


THIS SMART ETON JACKET IS OF HUNTER’S-GREEN the full sleeves, gathered along Short TAree-Quarter Length. 
ZIBELINE, WITH BLACK SATIN AND WHITE BROADCLOTH the seam, are also supported by 
PRODUCING STRIKING CONTRAST; NO. 8340 was USED. linings and are finished with or without circular wrist cuffs. 


Pale-blue wool gauze might be used for the tucked devel- 


of material 27 inches wide, or 154 yard 44 inches wide, 
with 5g yard of lace net for lingerie puffs and 5% yard of 
ali-over lace to cover cuffs. Price, 15 cents. 


ae 


8305—Ladies’ Surplice Blouse Waist — The surplice 
effect gives a pretty style to this shirt-waist of silver- 
grav eolienne with lace, and pale-pink China silk, also as- 
sodated with lace and velvet Puritan bows. Shirrings or 
gathers may control the fulness at the top of the fronts, 
and the back may have an eased or drawn-down effect. 
A removable tucker-chemisette topped by a standing col- 


8305 — LaDIEsS’ SURPLICE BLOUSE 
WAIST, WITH THE FRONTS TUCKED. 


SHIRRED OR GATHERED AND THE aa zs » a 


. BacK IN HIGH OR V EFFECT AT DOTTED WHITE FRENCH EOLIENNE WAS CHOSEN FOR THIS 
THE Neck axp EASED OR DRAWN DOWN, WITH REMOVABLE TUCKERK- CHARMING. SURPLICE BLOUSE WAIST (NO. 8305), WITH THE 
CHEMISETTE AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE REVERS COLLAR. TUCKER-CHEMISETTE AND DEEP CUFFS OF DUCHESSE LACE. 
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od 8" LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS, WAISTS, ETC. ““&?"S@ 


° 


OR BISHOP STYLE. 


opment, and nun’s-veil- 
ing, crépe de Chine, 
peau de cygne, Liberty 
satin, chiffon taffeta, 
crystal silk, batiste, lawn and linon are suitable. 

Pattern 8305 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it will require 454 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, with 
14% yard of all-over lace. ‘Price, 
20 cents. mY) 


83 43—Ladies’ or Misses’ Box- 
Coat—The plain box modes are 
suitable for young girls as well as 
for their elders, and are worn by 
both. Short three-quarter and 
long hip lengths are popular, 
choice being made between them 
according to becomingness. Both 
of these lengths are allowed in . 
the coat illustrated on the pre- — 





ceding page in tan covert. The  g347—Lapirs’ SHIRT OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH OR 
characteristic loose shaping is WITHOUT THE POCKET OR BACK YOKE-FACING. 


given by under-arm and shoulder 
seams, and the closing is made ina fly, although visible 
buttons are sometimes employed. Notches are allowed 
where the velvet rolling collar meets the lapels, or, if. fan- 
cied, a shawl collar is emploved as neck finish. The sleeves 
are in regulation coat style, of generous size, as fashion 
now requires, and are plaited or gathered into the arm- 
holes Cuffs may be added. 

Wood-brown habit-cloth is suggested for everyday wear, 
and black kersey and broadcloth are recommended. Satin 





cloth, melton, cravenette and zibeline are also adaptable. 
Pattern 8343 is in 8 sizes from 30 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it requires 27% vards 






8346—LADIES’ SHIRT-WaAIST, TUCKED IN BOx-PLAIT 
EFFECT, CLOSED IN FRONT, EASED OR DRAWN he clos; be; de j 
DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH THE SLEEVES IN SalLor ‘Front, the closing being made in 








CALLED THE RUSSIAN SHIRT-WAIST.) 


of material 54 inches wide, with 
lq yard of velvet (bias) for 
notched collar. Price, 20 cents. 
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8 3 4 6—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist— 
There is nothing to take the place 
of the shirt-waist for general wear, 
and tucks ornament most of the 
new ones. Linen is represented in 
the cuts at the top of the page, and 
fine tucks simulating box-plaits are 
taken up both at the back and 


the latter. Provision is made for 

the back to be eased or drawn down 

snugly. The regular neck finish is employed. and _ the pat- 

tern includes full sleeves, tucked or gathered at the top. 

Allowance is made for tiny tucks at the wrist in sailor 

stvle, or cuffsin bishop effect. Albatross, pongee, madras, 
chambray, etc., are advised. 

Pattern 8346 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 

measure. For the medium size, it will require 35g yards 


of material 27 inches 
wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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8330—Ladies’ 
Tucked Shirt-Waist—The broad-shouldered effect is given 
the shirt-waist pictured below in cotton chiffon voile and 
embroidery and also in blue linen. Two tucks are arranged 
at. the centre of the back, and the eased or bloused effect 
may be given. The arrange- 
ment of tucks at the front 
produces fulness at the bust 
and gives a vest effect or 
frames a fancv vest cut in 
a V at the top and with a 
buttonholed slash below, 
through which the ends of 
the tie are passed. A clos- 
ing is made at the front, 
and the skirt of the blouse 
may be worn outside in 
“Buster Brown"’ style or un- 
derneath in the usual man- 





8330—LapiEs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WaIsT, CLOSED'IN Fronr JET: A narrow band supports 


AND BLOUSED OR EASED AT THE BACK, WITH RecuLa- the standing collar, and a 
TION OR EXTENSION SHOULDERS, AND THE SKIRT IN crush belt is worn. One- 
ORDINARY OR ‘BUSTER BRoWN'’ STYLE, WITH oR piece sleeves are lengthened 
WITHOUT THE Fancy VEST EFFECT. (SOMETIMES by deep, shallower or band 


.cuffs. The mode is known 
as the Russian shirt-waist, 


and ts fashioned with or without extensions on the shoulders. 


All shirtings, including gingham, chambray, lawn, wool 


gauze, albatross, cashmere, taffeta and pongee are suitable. 
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THIS SMART SHIRT OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, 
No. 8347, IS AN EXCELLENT MODE FOR 
WERCERIZED VESTING, AS HERE SHOWN IN 
GREEN CHECK. 


Pattern 8330 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. For the medium size, it needs 44% yards of material 
277 inches wide, with 154 yard of insertion 7 inches wide 
for collar, cuffs and plain vest facing. Price , 20 cents. 
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8347—Ladies’ Shirt or Shirt-Blouse—The severe plain- 
ness of the mode shown on the opposite page recommends 
it for outdoor sports 
and for development in 
heavy goods. The 
unusual width of shoul- 
der is commendable, 
and the only seams are 
at the shoulders and 
underthe arms. If de- 
sired, a back yoke-fac- 
mg may relieve the 
plainness, and a patch 
pocket is sometimes ap- 
plied to the front, clos- 
ing being effected 
in coat style with but- 
tons and buttonholes. 
Laps and link cuffs fin- 
ish the sleeves, which 
are in regular’ shirt 
style. A narrow neck- 
band affords support 
for a linen collar, and 
a draw-string causes 
the blouse to sag all 
around. The leather belt 
matches the tie in color. 


ENGLISH EYELET 


| Pattern 8347 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
we. Forthe medium sizeit needs 3% yards of material 27 
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8301—LapIEsS’ STOLE COLLAR, AND DRAPED 
FIiCHU IN CHARLOTTE CORDAY STYLE. 








TUCKS IN BOX-PLAIT EFFECT ADORN THIS 
SHIRT-WAIST (No. 8346) OF NAVY-BLUE 
TAFFETA, AND AN EMBROIDERED WHITE 
MULL STOCK AFFORDS CONTRAST. 


EMBROIDERY 
FECTIVELY DISPLAYED ON THIS_ SHIRT- 
WAIST OF PALE-BLUE LINEN, THE NUMBER 
OF WHICH IS 8330. 


1S. Eee 


inches wide, with 14 yard of linen for collar. Price of 


20 cents. we 
pattern 20 cen 


8301—Ladies’ Stole Collar and Draped Fichu—The 
stole remains among the most favored of neck accessories, 
and the fichu in Charlotte Corday style also has many 
admirers. Both are effectual in widening the shoulders 
and add much to the charms of a gown. The stole here 
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illustrated is of gray taffeta trimmed with repoussé lace 
and fancy buttons. It isin one piece with ends extending 
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LADIES’ WAISTS, YOKES, COLLARS AND CUFFS 





some distance 

down the front, or 
cut off at the waist. <A belt is attached, fastening at the 
front, where a slightly pointed effect is given. The fichu 
is laid in soft folds and tied at the front or back. Dotted 
white silk mull and pink chiffon cloth are represented, 
each trimmed with point de Paris lace. 

Miroir, panne or chiffon velvet, lansdowne, louisine, mes- 
saline, Liberty satin, grosgrain, linen, or woollen dress fab- 
rics are best suited for the stole collar; soft, filmy materials, 
such as mousseline, pineapple gauze, mull, Brussels net and 
point d’esprit being employed for the fichu. 

Pattern 8301 is in 3 sizes, small, medium and large. 
For the medium size, the stole collar will require 154 yard 
of material 20 inches wide ; the fichu, 14 yard 44 inches 
wide. Price, 10 cents. ow 


8344—Ladies’ Draped Waist—The draped effects char- 
acterize the newest designs, and the bodice pictured above 
in combinations of plain and figured voile with all-over 
lace, and azure crépe de Chine with Irish crochet lace, is 
a pleasing exponent. A double-breasted over-yoke com- 
pleted by a surplice collar is an attractive feature but 
may be dispensed with if a plainer effect is desired. A 





8308—Lapbiks’ SHIRT-WAIST, 
WITH THE FRONTS TUCKED OR 
GATHERED, THE BACK EASED OR 
DRAWN DOWN, AND SHIRT OR 
BISHOP SLEEVES, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE APPLIED BACK- 
YOKE OR Bopy-LiINING. 


standing collar is used and a trimming-band follows the 
lower outline of the yoke. Gathers at the back and un- 





OVER-YOKE, AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR LONG ELBOW CoRD 
OR TuCK SHIRRED SLEEVES. 


der-arm seams and 
also at the top 
of the front con- 
trol the fulness, 
and the waist cluses 
invisibly at the 
back, a tight lin- 
ing giving support. 
Full-length or long 
elbow sleeves may 
be used, cord or 
; tuck shirrings be- 

8344—LaDIteEs’ DRAPED ing introduced, 
WalsT CLOSED AT THE = and the lower part, 
BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT jf used, fits the arm 
THE DOUBLE- BREASTED snugly to the wrists 
where a lace deco- 

rationisadded.Lin- 

ings are supplied. 

An over-yoke of Pompadour drap d’or or drap d'argent 
will enrich a waist of pale-blue crépe Leda and tucked 
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6328. — LapigEs’ BLouSE- WAIST, IN *“*BABY WalIst”™” STYLE, 
BLOUSED OR EASED AT THE BACK, WITH A SAILOR COLLAR IN 
PLASTRON OR TAB EFFECT, A HIGH OR POMPADOUR NECK AND 
FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES. 


white chiffon. Veiling, silk, chiffon cloth, messaline, bro- 
caded silk or satin, foulard and louisine are recommended. 

Pattern 8344 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it calls for 134 yard of 
material 50 inches wide, with 34 yard of figured silk and 14 
yard of lace net, or 34 yard of all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 


wae 


8 308—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist—The simple shirt-waist illus- 
trated at the left is an excellent design and is shown in white 
linen, blue mercerized vesting and dotted muslin, a patent- 
leather belt forming the waist finish. Tucks to yoke depth 
or gathers on the shoulders are introduced in the ful] 
fronts, which close at the centre under a box-plait. Gath- 
ers adjust the slight fulness at the waist-line, and a narrow 
band completes the neck. The back provides for a drawn- 
down or eased effect, and an applied yoke is added when 
desired. Closely banded bishop sleeves and shirt sleeves 
with link cuffs and laps are supplied. A body lining is 
included but need not be used. 

Viyella, wool batiste, pongee, China and Japanese silks, 
lawn, chambray, madras, zephyrs, etc., are desirable. 


670 
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CHAMPAGNE MESSALINE WAS SELECTED FOR GRAY SILK MUSLIN IS REPRESENTED IN 
THIS PRETTY DRAPEO MODE No. 8344, THE TRIM- THIS DAINTY SHIRT-WAIST, A REPRODUC- 
MING CONSISTING OF HEAVY GUIPURE APPLIQUE TION OF No. 8308, AND WHITE ArPLiQUEe 
AND ALL-OVER LACE. LACE PROVIDES TRIMMING, 


Pattern 8308 is in 9 sizes from 30 to 46 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it will require 334 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or 3 vards 36 inches wide, 
or214 yards 44 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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8325—Ladies’ Blouse Waist—-The ‘baby waist’ is an 
old favorite which has found a place in its modified form 


8311—-YoKES, TUCKERS OR COLLARS, AND CuFFs. (FOR LADIES 
OR MISssEs.) 


among the new Spring modes. As portrayed on the opposite 
page, dotted and plain white eolienne and bleached pongee 





giving support, and both the 
back and the fronts are shirred 
where they join the straight 
yoke. A sailor collar in plas- 
tron or tab effect is a promi- 
nent detail, and increases the 
becomingness of the design. 
‘The neck is finished with a 
standing collar, unless a Pom- 
padour outline is preferred, 
anda girdle-belt is worn. Full 
or three-quarter length mav 
be given the sleeves, which are 
fashioned with full puffs and 
close cuffs, and two-seam lin- 
ings are supplied. 

Pekin-striped pineapple 
gauze will make up daintily, 
and very pretty effects are 
obtainable from grenadine, 
sik canvas, foulard, crystal 
silk, chiffon cloth, St. Gall 
Swisses, batiste, lawn, voile 
and cashmere. 

-attern 8325 is in 6 sizes 
from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium 
size, it will require 414 yards 
of material 27 inches wide or 
3 yards 36 inches wide, each 
with 114% yard of all-over lace 
for shallow cuffs and collar 
in plastron effect, or 1 yard 
of all-over lace for standing 
collar, yoke and deep cuffs. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 












ere used, faggoting, fancy banding, hand embroidery and THIS PRETTY BODICE IN “BABY WAIST” STYLE (No. 8325) IS 
all-over lace entering into the decorative scheme. ‘The MADE OF CHAMPAGNE MESSLINETTE, WITH FAGGOTTED BANDS 
vloused andeased backs are shown, a three-piece body-lining OF THE SILK AivC DUCHESSE LACE FOR ORNAMENTATION. 
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8311—Yokes, Tuckers or Collars, and Cuffs—There 
are great possibilities in the patterns which provide for 
varied neck and wrist effects, as they afford opportunity 
for renovat- 
ing a_ dress 
or waist and 
giving it an 
entirely differ- 
ent appear- 
ance. The 
cuffs includ- 
ed in the set 
illustrated 
on the  pre- 
ceding page 
may be in 
either of two 
fancy outlines 
or in deep or 
shallower 
plain style, 
one seam only 
being used in 
shapinginany 
case. The de- 
signs for the 
yokes or tuck- 
ers are in 
three forms, square, round and pointed, and are used as 
collars when finished at the edge and worn outside. A 
standing collar affords stylish neck completion, and closing 
is made at the back in each. Fancy tucking edged with 
lace, ribbon caught together by faggoting, hand embroidery, 
silk and lace were used for illustration. 

Hand embroidery affords an effective elaboration 
for these pretty trifles when made of mull, linen or silk. 
Excellent results are obtained from all-over lace, point 
d’esprit, Brussels net, chiffon, etc., and combinations 
of lace and ribbon or lace and velvet are much used. 

Pattern 8311 is in 3 sizes, small, medium and large. 
For the medium size, any style of yoke with its collar and 
a pair of cuffs calls for 1 yard of material 18 inches wide. 
The quantity of ribbon is not given for the faggoted collar 
and cuffs, as the width of the ribbon varies. Price, 10 cents. 
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8 3 15— Ladies’, Misses’ or Girls’ Two-Seam Sleeve— 
The Spring coats and jackets incline toward the tailor- 





8315—LapIEs’, MIsSES’ OR GIRLS’ Two-SEAM 
SLEEVE, PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE 
ToP, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CUFF. (FOR 
Coats, JACKETS, ETC.) 





8321 — Labigs’ OR MISSEs’ 
TUCKED OR SHIRRED Two- 
SEAM LEG-O'-MUTTON SLEEVE, 

IN FULL OR SHORTER LENGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT A CUFF EFFECT. 





made styles, and for these the plain two-seam sleeves 
are usually preferred. The newest shaping is followed in 


SLEEVES; LADIES’ SKIRTS 





the design portrayed at the top of the first column 
in navy-blue vicuna. They are sufficiently large to 
accommodate the usual dress or shirt sleeve, and 
the fulness at the top is laid in plaits or 
gathered, as one may choose. Reversed cuffs 
trimmed with buttons accompany the pattern, 
but their use is not imperative, a plain finish 
being equally smart. 

All coating materials and suitings, including 
venetian, serge, cheviot, melton, kersey, broadcloth, 
prunella cloth and panama suiting are advocated for 
outer garments having sleeves of this type. 

Pattern 8315 is in 8 sizes from 8 to 15 inches 
arm measure, measuring the arm about 1 inch 
below the armpit. For 11 inches arm, a pair of 
sleeves will require 1144 yard of material 44 inches wide 
or 1 yard 54 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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832 1—Ladies’ or Misses’ Tucked or Shirred Two-Seam 
Leg-o’-Mutton Sleeve—Draped sleeves usually accompany 


8327—LaADIES'’ OR MISSES’ SLEEVE, IN 
FULL, THREE-QUARTER OR SHORTER 
LENGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
FLARE CUFF OR A LINGERIE FRILL. 
(For CoaTs, JACKETS, BLOUSES, ETC.) 


the draped waists, and are used in bodices made in other 
fancy ways. A very pretty mode is illustrated directly at the 
left in various developments of light and dark silk and 
figured crépe de Chine with lace decoration. Two seams 
are used, and shirrings may control the fulness, or it may 
be disposed in fine tucks that cross the inside seam and 
extend half way round the arm. Shirrings are used at 
the top, and provision is made for the sleeve to extend 
to the hand, or to be in either of two shorter lengths, 
with a deep or shallow cuff finish, the sleeve being 
turned back in one instance. A lining gives support, and 
the frill is optional. 

Pattern 8321 is in 6 sizes from 9 to 14 inches arm meas- 
ure, measuring the arm about 1 inch below the armpit. For 
11 inches arm, a pair of sleeves needs 354 yards of material 
20 inches wide or 13¢ yard 44 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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Pattern 8327 is in 7 sizes from 9 to 15 inches arm meas- 
ure, measuring the arm about 1 inch below the armpit. For 
11 inches arm, a pair of sleeves needs 234 yards of material 






20 inches wide or 1% 
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FOR EVERYDAY WEAR, THIS SHIRT-WAIST (No. 8346) AND SKIRT (No. 
8348) WILL PROVE VERY SATISFACTORY; THE FORMER IS CONSTRUCTED 


OF WHITE LINEN, AND THE LATTER OF PLAID CHEVIOT. 


832 7—Ladies’ or Misses’ Sleeve—The draped coats, red- 
ingotes, jackets, blouses, etc., are more dressy when made 
with fancy sleeves, and several pretty effects are pictured on 
the opposite page. Light and dark grosgrain silk, lemon- 
lored voile and gray cashmere are shown, variously com- 
bined with lace-embroidered bands and fancy braid. The 
large puff, formed by one seam, is used for the upper part 
and may be finished by a narrow band or lengthened by a 
lose cuff to the wrists or in three-quarter style with or 
without a lingerie puff of net. Flare cuffs, in Cavalier style 
or turning downward, and a frill are added when fancied. 
The light-weight fabrics, including broadcloth, sicilian 
and pongee, Burmese silk, crépe de Chine, etc., will be satis- 
laclory for outergarments with sleeves of this character. 
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each with 54 yard of net 


83 4 8--Ladies’ Three- 
Piece Skirt—Close ef- 
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44 inches wide, 
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Price, 10 cents. 
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Medium Sweep. 


8348 — LapIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, IN LONG OR 
MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, WITH AN IN- 
STYLE AT THE 


Box-PLAIT OR IN HABIT 


VERTED 
(SOMETIMES CALLED THE RIPPLE SKIRT.) 


BACK. 


and pronounced flutes below characterize many 

of the latest skirts. A mode that will be liked 

for its general good style is here displayed in hun- 

ter’s-green canvas, and is known as the ripple skirt. 

Three pieces are employed, the parts being shaped with- 
out darts at the belt, and flaring markedly at the lower 
edge, where a measurement of about five yards and one- 
fourth is allowed in the medium sizes. A medium sweep 
or round length may be given, and an inverted box-plait 
is provided for in the pattern, but the habit back is often 
preferred. 

Prunella cloth, tweed, etamine, mohair, cheviot, bril- 
liantine, invisible checks, cravenette, linen and some 
of the heavier tub materials are adaptable. 

Pattern 8348 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 inches waist 
For 24 inches waist, the skirt calls for 444 yards 


measure, 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


of material 44 inches wide. 


ace Google 
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8306—Ladies’ Slightly Gathered Five-Gored Skirt—A 8293—Ladies’ Slightly Gathered Five-Gored Skirt— 
design of unusual attractiveness is here pictured in plain The designs, as the season advances, show more and more 
and figured crépe de Chine of a French gray tone. and in definitely that the full skirt is to be a favorite. One that 
will surely meet with approval is illus- 
trated below in plain and figured crépe de 
Chine and in biscuit-colored voile. It is 
of five-gored construction with slight 
gathered fulness at the belt. Oneor two 
gathered five-gored flounces having self- 
headings or a plain finish give a stylish 
effect to the mode, which falls grace- 
fully in frou-frou or regulation medium 
sweep or round length. A measurement 
of about four yards is allowed the skirt 
at the foot in the medium sizes and 
about six yards and one-fourth the 
lower flounce. 

Chiffon velvet in a wood-brown shade 
will make a stylish costume with a full 
bodice and a skirt like this. Etamine, 
chiffon broadcloth, crépe de Paris, 
eolienne, light-weight brocaded satin or 
silk, poplin, foulard, faille, silk batiste 
and mousseline will give satisfaction, 
and mull, lawn, pineapple gauze and 
Swiss will alsc develop well. 

Pattern 8293 is in 7 sizes from 20 to 
32 inches waist measure. For 24 inches 
waist, the skirt with two flounces will 
require 9% yards of material 44 inches 





Round Length. 


8306 — LADIES’ SLIGHTLY GATHERED FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT, IN MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND 
LENGTH, WITH FIVE OR FEWER CIRCULAR 
RUFFLES. 






ce 
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Round Length. 


VY 


white dotted swiss. Five gores were 
used to construct the mode and 
slight gathered fulness appears at 
the top, the front-gore being left 
plain. Medium sweep and round 
lengths are provided. Five or fewer 
circular ruffles, with or without 
curved front edges, give a fluffy effect 
at the foot, where a measurement of 
about four yards and one-fourth is 
allowed in the medium sizes. 

Such materials as veiling, voile, 
crépe de Paris, messaline, silk batiste, 
foulard, eolienne, chiffon taffeta, 
point d’esprit, and nets (dotted and 
plain), Pompadour chiffon as well as 
organdy, mull, lawn, etc., are desir- 
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; hg 
able for reproducing the mode. Le : 
Pattern 8306 1s in 8 sizes from 20 \ Frou-Frou Round Length. 
to 384 inches waist measure. For 24. 8293—LablIEs’ SLIGHTLY GATHERED FIVE-GORED 
inches waist, the skirt with five ruf- SKIRT, IN FROU-FROU OR REGULATION MEDIUM 
fles will require 151% yards of ma- SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, WITH ONE OR Two 





FIVE-GORED FLOUNCES. HAVING SELF-HEADINGS 


terial 27 inches wide, or 10144 vards 
' OR PLAIN FINISH 


44 inches wide, or S1lq vards 50 

inches wide; with three rutiles, 124% 

yards 27 inches wide, or 8 yards 44 anches wide. or 34 wide or ¥ yards 5U inches wide: with one 

yards 50 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents yards 44 inches wide Price of pattern, 25 
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Regulation Round Length, 


flounce, 814 4 
cents. \ 
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IN THIS PRETTY 


SILK IS REPRESENTED 
8305) AND SKIRT (No. 8293), AND RENAISSANCE 


’ 


GRAY PEKIN 
WAIST (No. 


THIS SIMPLE FROCK IS OF SOFT-FINISHED GREEN TAFFETA, 


CONTRAST BEING GIVEN IN THE LACE TURN-OVERS 


LACE AND WHITE SILK AFFORD ELABORATION. 


SHIRT- 


WAIST No. 8318 AND SKIRT No. 8306 ARE HERE UNITED. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 





Such materials as 
cheviot, serge. canvas 
and men's suitings are 
recommended for gen- 
eral wear, while for 
more dressy occasions 
voile, eolienne, alba- 
tross, crépe de Paris, 
grenadine, pongee, 
Burlingham or rajah 
silk and other soft silks 
will prove adaptable. 

Pattern 8285 is in 8 
sizes from 20 to 34 inches 
waist measure. For 24 
inches waist, the skirt 
without centre - front 
seam and with three 
, ruffles, calls for 9% 
yards of material 44 inches wide; for bias skirt 
with a centre-front seam and without ruffles, 54 
yards 50 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 


Be 


8 338—Ladies’ Skirt—A pretty skirt for wear 
with fancy blouses or a waist of the same 
material is shown below in black dotted swiss 
6285 — Lapis’ ONE OR Two PIECE and in pale-blue crépe de Chine. The mode is 

CIRCULAR SKIRT, KIPPLED BELOW OF Graceful shaping, consisting of seven gores, 

rHE HIPs, AND IN LONG OR MEDIUM . 

Swekr on Rounp Lenora. wituan 8ehtly full at the top and scolloped at the lower 

INVERTED Box-PLAIT OR IN Hapir Cage, where a flounce is added, the fulness of 

STYLE AT THE BACK, WITHOR witH- Which is controlled by tucks, shirrs or gathers. 

out THREE OR FEWER Nearty’ The pattern allows frou-frou or regulation long 

FLAT CIRCULAR RUFFLES. (SOME- or medium sweep or round length, and in the | 

TIMES CALLED THE RIPPLE SKIRT.) medium sizes the lower edge affords a measure- | 

ment of about five yards and one-fourth. 

8285—Ladies’ One Natural pongee or rajah silk isrecommended. This de- | 
or Two Piece Circular sign is suitable for peau de crépe, messaline, foulard, cash- 
Skirt—The skirt of cir- mere, net, point d’esprit, grenadine, organdy and dimity. 
Long Sweep. cular shaping illus- Pattern 8338 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 inches waist 
| trated at the top of measure. For 24 inches waist, or 41 inches hip measure, 
this page is of the ripple order. ‘It is shownin green-and- it calls for 8% yards of material 27 inches wide, or 6 

white plaid goods in two piece style, with matched bias yards 44 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
edges at the 
centre of the 
front, and in 
black crépe de 
Chine without a 
centre front 
seam. A close 
adjustment is 
allowed about 
the hips, and 
below, the skirt 
falls in deep 
flutes. An in- 
verted box- 
plait may dis- 
pose of the ful- 
ness at the 
back, the habit 
effect being also 
provided for, 
and a long ora 
medium sweep 
as well as round length is con- 
sidered. Three or fewer nearly 
flat circular ruffles may increase 
the flare at the lower edge, where 
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Regulation Round Length. 
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Frou-Frou Long Sweep, 


82338—LaADIEs’ SKIRT, IN FROU- 
FROU OR REGULATION LOoNG 
OR MEDIUM SWEEP or RouND 
LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A 


a measurement ol about five Frou-Frou Mediues Steep. Sucnity Gatien Score. 
yards and one-fourth is allowed = Goxen Urrek Part, SCOLLOPED aT THE LOWER EDGE AND LENGTHENED By A TUCKED 
in the medium sizes. -SHIRRED OR GATHEKLED SEVEN-GORED [*LOUNCE. ; 
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THIS DAINTY FROCK OF CREAM CANVAS VOILE WAS MADE MYRTLE-GREEN CASHMERE WAS RELIEVED BY FANCY 
FROM SHIRT-WAIST No. 8318 AND SKIRT No. 8338, THE BANDING, FAGGOTING AND WHITE MESSALINE IN THIS 
“ DECORATION ON THE FORMER CONSISTING OF STITCHING. COMBINATION OF BODICE No. 8286 AND SKIRT No. 8285. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 


8304—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt—The ripple skirt is modes. The design illustrated at the left shows eleven 
finding great favor and is recommended for wear with shirt- gores, widening considerably toward the foot, where a long 
waists. Nine gores were employed in shaping the one here or medium sweep or round length may be given. A meas- 
illustrated in réséda-green serge, and the pattern makes pro- urement of about five yards and one-half is given the 
vision fora long or medium sweep as well as for round length. lower edge in the medium sizes, and a habit back is a note- 
worthy feature, but an inverted box-plait is 
often employed. Inskirts of this type, the seams 
should be pressed open to hip depth, the edges 
below being bound together to produce the um- 
brella effect. Black broadcloth and Oxford suit- 
ing were the materials selected for making. 

Cheviot, serge, sicilan, mohair, cravenette, 
poplin and invisible checks are also suitable. 

Pattern 8312 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 inches 
waist measure. For 24 inches waist, the skirt 
will require, of material without a nap or other 
Gistinct up or down, 4% yards 50 inches wide; 
with a nap, 554 yards. Price, 20 cents. 


wae 


8337—Ladies’ Wrapper or Tea-Gown—Fag- 
goting and all-over lace elaborate the simple 
house gown shown on page 580 in pink cashmere 
and also in patterned challis. A round yoke 
tops the mode, and from it depend the 
fronts and back, which fall with becoming fulness 
to the lower edge, a medium: sweep, dip or 
round length being allowed. Under-arm gores 
assist in the adjustment, and a fitted body 
lining may act as a foundation. Belt sections 
inserted in the side seamis may draw the fronts 
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NY ’ in slightly, and 
: Vi ‘ | buttons and but- 
\ ‘ \ Sediuai- Saeed. tonholes effect the 
BAG \ \ ¥? : : closing to a con- SS 
NN Ne 8312—LaDIES’ ELEVEN-GORED SKIRT, venient depth. A SS 
\ ASS XG IN LONG OR MEDIUM SWEEPOR RouND t 1 po SS 
\ N | \ LENGTH, RIPPLED BELOW THE Hips, weer ore. OF SS S89 
\ A N ‘ WITH INVERTED BOox-PLAIT OR IN standing collar SS‘ 
\ N \ Hapit STYLEAT THE BACK. (KNowN May finish the NSS 
WY EN AS THE RIPPLE OR FLARE SKIRT.) neck, or it may be S SS 
NAA \\ y LES 
AW \ \ \ Smooth ad- SS SX 
S \ justment is \ \ 
Aw given about 


the hips, and 
the ripple 
Long Sweep. begins just 
below, fall- 
ing gracefully to the lower edge where, in the 
medium sizes, a measurement of about four yards 
and three-fourths is attained. The 
back may be in habit style, or ar- 
ranged in an inverted box-plait. 

Round length will be practical for 
a skirt of white piqué, linen or duck, 
and the design will prove satisfactory 
in cheviot, tweed, zibeline, canvas or 
taffeta. When foulard, pongee, al- 
batross, etc., are used, the gores 
should be lined. 

Pattern 8304 is in 9 sizes from 20 
to 36 inches waist measure. For 24 
inches waist, of goods without a nap 
or other distinct up or down, it re- 
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ZnS a SHAT ACTCH Ee na . 8304 — Lanies’ NINE-GORED SKIRT, IN LONG OR 
the new skirts which fall in deep MEpIuMmM SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, SLIGHTLY 
flutes below the hips all around, and RiprLep BELoOw THE Hips, wrrH INVERTED Box- 
are gencrally known as the ripple PLAIT OR IN HabiT STYLE AT THE BACK. 


SME BN 
quires 4% yards 44 inches wide; \ \\ S 
witha nap, 514 yards. Price, 20 cents. SSS 
Y SS \ SS 
\ Y SY f 
is ASS WF AR ' 
. N SS SS S | 
83 12—Ladies’ Eleven-Gored Skirt Medium Sweep. SNE ‘ 
. SS 
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Long Sweep. 
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INVISIBLY PLAIDED STEEL-GRAY CHEVIOT WAS USED IN 
ACCESSORIES OF HAND-EMBR 
Bae ae ee aura SUIT, ILLUSTRATING BOX COAT No. BEAUTY OF THIS SHIRT-WAIST ae Beak ica ce 
8343 SKIRT No. 8304, WITH TAILOR FINISH. THE SKIRT (No. 8312), IS MADE OF ECRU cee ore 
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see LADIES’ WRAPPERS OR TEA-GOWNS oN 


in Dutch round outline. Bishop sleeves with band support for the full front, and the side-fronts set 
cuffs, and flowing sleeves are supplied, either style smoothly and may be connected by tab extensions 








Dip Length. 
Medium Sweep. 


8337--LaADIES’ WRAPPER OR TEA-GOWN, IN MEDIUM SWEEP, DIP 
OR RouND LENGTH, WITH ROUND YOKE HAVING A HIGH NECK 
WITH STANDING OR ROLLING COLLAR OR WITH DuTCH RouND 
NECK, AND BISHOP OR FLOWING SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE Bopy LINING. 


or fancy © figured 
Swiss, nainsook, Gr. A 
chambray, percale, \ \ IANS (ie NS 
wash silk, alba- NN ‘ WS An V 
tross and many of \ Ww 
the new fabrics. \\ Ay 
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Pattern 8337. is 
in 8 sizes from 32 
to 46 inches bust 
measure. For the 
medium size, it 
calls for 734 vards 
of material 44 in- 
ches wide, with 3% 
yard of all-over 
lace. Price,20 
cents. ow 

8320— Ladies’ 
Tea-Gown or 
Wrapper — A sim- 
ple wrapper or an 
elaborate tea-gown 
may be made from 
the pattern here 
shown in lavender 
Iona flannel with white Habutai silk 
and lace banding, and figured Japanese 
crépe with pink crépe de Chine, pipings 
of velvet and appliqué lace for relief, 
The back is gored and fits snugly, a Wat- 
teau plait being added or not as fancy 
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over the bust. 
A standing col- 
lar is worn, and 
provision is 
made for a long 
or medium 
sweep or round 
length The 
sleeves are designed 
for full or three-quar- 
terlength. Shirrings 
may confine the ful- 
ness at the top, and 
directions are given 
for making self - frills 
in three-quarter 
length, as well as for 
finishing with deep or 
band cuffs in full 
length, two seam lin- 
ings being included. 
Orchid - colored vi- 
yellais suggested fora 
wrapper, with orchid- 
figured foulard for 
the full front and 
black velvet for con- 
trast. French flan- 
nel, cashmere, cottons 
and silks are suitable. 
Pattern 8320 is in 
8 sizes from 32 to 46 


being appropriate. inches bust measure. The tea-gown, except centre-front, 
Pleasing effects will require 1314 yards of material 27 inches wide ; the 

may be obtained center-front needs 134 yard 27 or more inches wide, 

from dotted, plain with 14 yard of velvet. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


Medium Sweep. 


8320—LaADIEs’ TEA-Gown oR 
WRAPPER, IN LONG OR ME- 
DIUM SWEEP OR RoUND 
LENGTH, WITH FULL oR 
1.oNG ELBOW SLEEVEs, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE Wart- 


may elect. A fitted body-lining affords Medium Sweep. TEAU. 
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THIS GRACEFUL TEA-GOWN, No. 8820, 1S PICTURED IN 
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FIGURED CREAM DELAINE, AND HAS A FRONT OF CREAM 


WOOL GAUZE AND TRIMMING OF LACE BANDING. 


For April, 1905 
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DOTTED WHITE MULL IS REPRESENTED IN THIS TREAT- 


MENT OF No. 8337, AND VALENCIENNES ALL-OVER AND 


EDGING AND A RIBBON GIRDLE PROVIDE ELABORATION. 


ise oy Google 


LADIES’ OR MISSES’ WRAPPER, DRESSING-SACK, ETC. 


8289—Ladies’ or Misses’ Tucked Wrapper or Lounging _ side of the front closing, and the round collar may be used 
Robe or Dressing-Sack—This comfortable negligée may instead of the one in sailor style. Flowing sleeves with 
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8289 - LADIES’ OR Misses’ TUCKED WRAPPER OR LOUNGING ROBE, IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH; 
OR DRESSING-SACK; WITH SAILOR OR ROUND COLLAR AND FLOWING OR BISHOP SLEEVES. 


or without applied bands may 
be replaced by those in bishop 
stvle gathered into cuffs = or 
having a frill finish. 

Pattern 8289 is in 5 sizes 
from 30 to 46inches bust mezs- 
ure. For the medium size, the 
wrapper needs 11 vards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide; the dress- 
ing-sack, 45g vards 27 inches 
wide, with 1 yard of contrast- 
ing material 20 inches wide, or 
lg vard of all-over lace. Price 
of pattern, 20 cents. 
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832 2—Ladies’ Circular Pet- 
ticoat-Skirt— Round or short 
round length may be given the 
petticoat-skirt here illustrated 
in pale-blue taffeta and in white 
long-cloth, lace providing elab- 
oration for each. Its circular 
formation is to be commended, 
asit allows the required amount 
of fulnessat the top, remov- 
ing all unnecessary material. 
Darts are used at each side 
and the back may be in habit 


serve aS a wrapper, in sweep or round length, or as a style or have an inverted box-plait, or draw-strings may 
dressing-sack. Gray cashmere and dotted albatross are regulate the fulness at the sides and back. For the lower 


shown for the wrapper, the dressing-sack being China silk edge decoration a deep 
combined with embroidered silk, and in dotted Swiss. circular flounce is sup- 
Tucks are taken up to yoke depth at the back and at each plied and is designed to 


i GULF, 
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Round Length. 


8322—LaADIES’ CIRCULAR PETTICOAT SKIRT, 
IN ROUND OR SHORT RouUND LENGTH, 
DART-FITTED AT THE TOP AND WITH AN 
INVERTED BOx-PLAIT "oR IN HABIT STYLE 


VALENCIENNES LACE AND BOWS OF ROSE-PINK AT THE BACK, OR WITH DRAW-STRINGS AT 
RIBBON LEND PLEASING ELABORATION TO THIS THE SIDES AND BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT 
DRESSING-SACK (NO. 8289) OF DOTTED WHITE THE Dust RUFFLE AND A_ CIRCULAR 
CREPE DE CHINE. FLOUNCE SEWED OR BUTTONED ON, 
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be buttoned on or attached permanently. A dust ruffle 
is also provided, but its use, like that of the flounce, is 
optional. 







and one-half 
in the me- = 
dium _ sizes, fe iD 
and the 
flounce 
about five 
yards. 

Motifs of 
black lace 
and black 
lace imser- 
tion will be 
effective on 
a white or 
gray silk pet- 
ticoat, and 
the silk may 
be cut away 
from under 
the motifs. 
Louisine, 
peau de cygne, China silk, pongee, soiesette, nearsilk, 
muslin, nainsook, French cambric, lawn, linon and linen 
are adaptable. 

Pattern 8322 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, the petticoat skirt with 
Greular flounce needs 144% yards of material 20 inches 
wide, or 814 yards 36 inches wide; without circular flounce, 
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AND THE BACK TUCKED OR GATHERED. 


81g yards 20 inches wide, or 5\% yards 36 inches wide. 


Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
wae 


8354—Ladies’ Chemise or Corset-Cover and Under- 
Skirt in One—Fine nainsook was selected for making the 
dainty garment depicted above, and the ornamentation 
consists of tucking, Valenciennes insertion, edging, beading 
and hand-embroidery. Pointed outline is given the front- 
yoke, and the trimming is applied in diamond effect in 
one instance. The neck is in low square style with the 
material very narrow on the shoulders. The full front 
is gathered to the yoke, and tucks or gathers may dis- 
pose of the fulness of the back. A ruffle is used as a finish 
for the lower edge if it is not to be turned up for a hem. 





8341—Lapres’ SURPLICE CORSET-COVER, SHIRRED ON THE SHOULDERS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT A SUPPORTING YOKE UNDERNEATH, OR JOINED TO 


A DEEP YOKE. 


for April, 1905 


The lower edge measures about three yards 








8354 — LADIES’ CHEMISE OR CORSET-COVER AND UNDER- 
SKIRT IN ONE, WITH FANCY FRONT-YOKE CUT IN POINTS, 





Beading might be used very effectively in trimming a 
chemise of fine linon, and wash mbbon in pale colors 
under lace insertion is also a favorite decoration. Long- 
cloth, Paris muslin, dimity, linen cambric, lawn 
and wash silk are used for such garments. 

Pattern 8354 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. For the medium size, it 
calls for 35g yards of material 36 inches wide, 
with 14 yard of tucking. Priceof pattern, 15 cents. 
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834 1—Ladies’ Surplice Corset-Cover—One of 
the most satisfactory corset-covers for women in- 
clined to stoutness has just been brought out, 
‘and appears at the bottom ef this page in linen 
cambric, with fancy all-over and Valenciennes lace. 
The construction is exceedingly simple, seams oc- 
curring only under the arms and on the shoulders. 
Shirrings are employed at the top, a supporting 
yoke being arranged underneath if desired, but, 
if preferred, a deep yoke may top the mode, in 
which case the upper portion of the corset- 
cover is cut away. The fronts are crossed in 
regulation surplice style, and tapes at the ends 
are brought around the waist and tied. <A strap 
is stitched to the middle of the front, affording 
a means of securing the waist to the corset or 
skirts so it cannot ride up. 

Twilled cloth or coutil is an excellent selection 
for this mode if the wearer is very stout, when 
the yoke top is also recommended, and no trim- 
ming save a tiny edging, with scarcely any ful- 
ness, should be used. Long-cloth, linen, Paris 
muslin, lawn, galatea and wash silk are desirable 
for reproduction. 

Pattern 8341 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. For the medium size, it 
needs 1 yard of material 36 inches wide, with 34 yard 
of all-over embroidery. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


8342—HAT WITH GORED CROWN 
AND CIRCULAR BRIM: FOR LADIES, 
MISSES, GIRLS OR CHILDREN, 





8342—Hat—The jaunty hats so popular for outing 
wear are often of home manufacture and are not difficult 
to make. The one here illustrated in white serge 
has a crown formed by six gored sections, the 
outer edges of which are gathered in to a narrow 
band which fits the head and connects it with a 
seamless circular brim. The latter is made double, 
interlined and heavily stitched to give it body. If 
held in the desired shape while basting and stitch- 
ing, and afterward carefully pressed, the brim will 
retain its form whether wired at the edge or not. 
A breast or a pompon at the left of the front con 
tributes a jaunty air. 

Red duck will make a chic hat for ladies, misses, 
girls and children, and good effects are obtainable 
from piqué, linen, French flannel or peau de soie. 

Pattern 8342 is in 4 sizes, for ladies, misses, girls 
and children. For the ladies’ size, it calls for 744 yard 
of material 44 or more inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


Piola Google 


“eadideet MISSES’ COSTUMES; GIRLS’ DRESSES 


8302—Misses’ Tucked, Shirred or Gathered Cos- 
tume—Tucks, shirrs and gathers are equally fash- 
1onable for disposing of the fulness in the new cos- 





8302 — MISSES’ TUCKED, SHIRRED OR 
(GATHERED COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A 
BLOUSE WAIST, WITH HIGH OR ROUND 
NECK AND FULL OR THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE BERTHA; AND A FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
RUFFLES. 


tumes, and the modish fabrics lend 
themselves agreeably to such 


iN c oe 





ration, and desirable effects are obtainable from 
dimity, organdy, lawn, batiste, pineapple gauze. 
Swiss, crystal or China silk, messaline, crépe de 
Chine and wool gauze. 

Pattern 8302 is in 5 
sizes from 13 to 17 years 
of age. For 15 years, the 
costume with ruffles calls 
for 1214 yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide, or 
1014 yards 36 inches wide, or 
84 yards 44 inches wide; with- 
out ruffles, 83g yards 27 inches 
wide, or 73% yards 36 inches 
wide, or 6 yards 44 inches wide, 
each with 1 yard of all-over 
lace. Price, 25 cents. 
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8331—Misses’ Shirt-Waist 
Costume—Green cotton chev- 
10t with lace and blue serge 
contrasted with white were 
the materials selected for the smart costume _por- 
trayed below. The skirt is kilt-plaited and is formed of 
seven gores, the stitching along the outer folds termi- 
nating atany becoming depth. The lower edge in the 
middle sizes measures about four yards and one-half with 
the plaits drawn out. 

Tucks, to voke depth, adorn the shirt-waist, the fulness 
below being bloused all around or at the front only. A 
leather belt 1s worn, and the shirt-waist is fastened at the 
back. The standing collar is supported by a narrow neck- 
band, and straps, concealing the shoulder seams, con- 
tribute a military air. Bishop shaping characterizes the 
sleeves, which may be simply finished with wristbands 
or bear pointed cuffs. 

This is a favorable design for the display of hand-em- 
broidery, and Iace medallions or needlework motifs will 
also decorate attractively. Linen, madras, cotton hop- 





treatment. Dotted cream albatross, figured foulard and 
white silk canvas appear in the illustrations of this 
pleasing design, insertion, edg-« 
ing and all-over lace affording 
elaboration. With round neck 
the dress is suitable for party 
wear, but for ordinary use the 
high neck with standing collar 
is preferable. A fitted lining 
is used and supports the round 
yoke, and a slashed bertha is 
added if fancied. The blouse 
is fastened invisibly at the 
back and has sleeves with 
double puffs over two-scam 
linings which are faced to the 
wrist or cut off in three-quar- 
ter length, slashed frills being 
provided for use when de- 
sired. Two ruffles are included 
for the skirt, the upper one 
being slashed or not, as pre- 
ferred, but both are omissible. 
The fulness at the top of the 
five gores is disposed to ac- 
cord with that in the blouse, 
and a crush belt is a pleas- 
ing adjunct. The lower edge 
of the skirt in the middle sizes 
affords a measurement about 
three vards and one-half. 
Melon-rose—the new bright pink—mousseline will be 
pretty with a quantity of fine Valenciennes lace for deco- 


sacking, homespun, French brilliant, cotton chiffon voile, 
gingham, cashmere, taffeta and louisine are advised. 
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8331— MISSES SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A 
TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, CLOSED AND BLOUSED OR DRAWN 
DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHOULDER 
STRAPS; AND A SEVEN-GORED KILT SKIRT. 


Pattern 8331 is in 6 sizes from 12 to 17 years of 
age. For 15 vears, it needs 104% yards of material 
27 inches wide or 534 yards 44 inches’ wide, with 
%% yard of all-over lace for collar and cuffs, or 3% 

yard of contrasting material 27 inches wide for collar 

cuffs and shoulder straps. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
584 
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AN EXCELLENT MODE FOR A DRESSY FROCK THIS EFFECTIVE DESIGN, No. 8334, WHITE*SPOTTED MARINE-BLUE SURAH FOU- 
(No. 8302) IS PICTURED IN PEARL POINTILLE IS HERE SHOWN AS MADE UP IN LARD IS REPRESENTED IN THIS PORTRAYAL OF 
CREPE DE CHINE, TASTEFULLY TRIMMED WITH NICKEL- GRAY NUN’S VEILING WITH ALL- No. 8331, GARNITURE CONSISTING OF BRAID 
ALL-OVER LACE AND INSERTION. OVER LACE’FOR RELIEF. AND BUTTONS ON VELVET. 


8334—Girls’ Dress—For this stylish dress, white are provided for in the pattern and give a pleasing dec- 
piqué and blue cashmere were chosen, and small buttons oration for the lower edge of the skirt. 
andeveletembroidery Motor red cheviot 
provide the decora- - or café au lait viyella 
tion. Plaits are laid might be trimmed 
on the shoulders and with Persian braid or 
at the centre of the appliqué ribbon show- 
front and back, the ing bright colors. 
closing being made in Albatross, nun's-veil- 
the latter, and the ing, knickerbocker 
blouse is topped by linen, plaids and 
a standing collar of checked ginghams, 
the usual shaping or fancy cottons, lawn, 
with a flat collar, as China silk and pongee 
fancy may decide. are advised, 





A lining is included, 8334—GIRLS’ DRESS: CONSISTING OF A Pattern 8334 is in 
and the sleeves are of PLAITED BLOUSE, CLOSED AT THE BACK, 10 sizes from 5 to 14 
bishop shaping WITH*STANDING OR FLAT COLLAR; AND AN years of age. For 9 


ATTACHED STRAIGHT SKIRT, WITH ‘‘NUN” 


at i 
gathered into deep Oe TUCKS AT THE LOWER EDGE, AND WITH OR 


years, it needs 5% 





Shallow cuffs. A belt WITHOUT A TRIPLE BOX-PLaIt EFFECT IN yards of material 27 
of the material FRONT. inches: wide, or 44% 
follows the joining of yards 36 inches wide, 
the body and skirt. or 314 vards 44 inches 


The latter is straight and fulland may be so arranged as_ wide, each with % yard of all-over embroidery 18 inches 
to form a triple box-plait at the front. ‘Nun’ tucks wide for standing collar and deep cuffs. Price, 20 cents. 
585 
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elaborate enough for dressy oc- 
casions by the addition of 
trimming is here pictured in 
navy-blue sicilian with Persian 
goods and silk for relief, and 
in gray cheviot with small silk 
cord frogs for ornamentation. 
The Eton jacket is in box style 
and closes at the centre of the 
front, with or without the vest 
effect. A collar-facing is used 
when desired as a finish for the 
neck. Two-seam sleeve lin- 
ings may support full puffs and 
are faced to form deep cuffs. 
Cap sleeves are also supplied 
and used with the puff sleeves 
or without them, as preferred. 

Five gores are used in the 
construction of the skirt, which 
measures about three yards at 
the lower edge in the middle 
sizes. A smooth adjustment is 
given over the hips, the back ful- 
ness being disposed in an in- 
verted box-plait. A circular 
flounce adds a stylish touch and 
from beneath it the skirt may 
becutaway. A pretty adjunct 
is a crush girdle, boned at the 
front and fastened at the back, 
but any other form of waist 
completion may be ad»pted. 

Lace-figured canvas, zibeline, 
etamine, serge, broadcloth, ker- 
sey, duck and taffeta are all 
suitable. 

Pattern 8349 is in 5 sizes 
from 13 to 17 years of age. For 
15 years, the costume with 
both styles of sleeve and the 
skirt extending beneath floun-e 
calls for 54 yards of material 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ COSTUMES 


8349—Misses’ Two-Piece Costume—A costume 
for street wear that may be quite plain or made 





8349—MIssEs’ TwWo-PIECE COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A 
Box ETON JACKET, 'WITH PUFF AND CAP SLEEVES, 
TOGETHER OR SEPARATE, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
VEST EFFECT OR COLLAR--FACING; AND A FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CRUSH GIRDLE OR 
THE CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE 
SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY. 
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ONE OF THE MUCH-FAVORED SHIRT-WAIST COS- 
TUMES IS HERE PORTRAYED IN BROWN AND WHITE 
CHECKED COTTON VOILE; THE NUMBER iS 8287. 
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50 inches wide; without puff sleeves and flounce, 3 
yards, each with 34 yard of silk for collar-facing and 


girdle, and % yard of 
Persian banding. Price 
of pattern, 25 cents. 
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8 28 7—Misses’ Shirt- 
Waist Costume — Appliqué 
bands relieve the shirt-waist 
costume depicted on the op- 
posite page in blue voile and 
buff linen. It shows the 
popular shirt-blouse which is 
so generally becoming, the 
box-plaited back being 
pouched slightly over the 
crush belt or simply eased. 
The box-plaits in front corre- 
spond with those in the back, 
the centre one serving to 
conceal the closing. Gener- 
ously full bishop sleeves fin- 
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A STYLISH MODE, No. 8849, Is HERE DE- 
VELOPED AS A TRAVELLING COSTUME_“FROM TAN 
ZIBELINE, TRIMMED WITH EMBROIDERY. 


SS ee 


ished with bands are supplied as well as those in sailor 
stvle, having the fulness at the top and wrist disposed in 
The usual standing 


box-plaits similar to those in the waist. 
collar and band finish the neck 

Five gores shape the skirt, and 
the shght fulness at the top is 
regulated by gathers. Three 
“nun"’ folds are included in the 
pattern, but these may be dis- 
pensed with. At the lower edge, 
in the middle sizes, the skirt af- 
fords a measurement of about 
four yards. 

Beige-colored mohair will make 
an attractive costume, and deco- 
rations of fancy braid may be used. 
Etamine, veiling, foulard, pongee, 
linen, madras, chambray, lawn 
and many of the new wash mate- 
nals will be found both pretty and 
serviceable. 

Pattern 8287 is in 5 sizes from 
13 to 17 vears of age. For 15 
vears, it needs 7% yards of ma- 
terial 44 inches wide for the cos- 
tume with folds; without folds, 554 
vards in the same width. Price 
of pattern, 25 cents. 
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8300— Girls’ Dress — Kilt 
skirts are always becoming to 
girls, and are satisfactory in nearly all fabrics. Leaf-green 
henrietta contrasted with white and rose-pink mer- 
cenzed linen were used for the frock illustrated below. A 
lining consisting of a front and backs supports the outside, 
which is tucked in simulation of box-plaits and closes at 
the centre of the back. A standing collar provides the 
conventional neck finish, and shoulder capes of circular 
shaping are supplied, but not always used. Capes may 


8300—GIRLS’ DRESS: CONSIST‘: 
ING OF A BLOUSE IN DOUBLE 
Box- PLair EFFECT, WITH OR 
WITHOUT SLEEVE CAPS OR 
SHOULDER CAPES; AND AN A'- 
TACHED FIVE-GORED KILT SKIR7. 





also overhang the bishop sleeves, which have deep cuffs. 
The kilt skirt is shaped by five gores and is attached to 
the body, a ribbon sash concealing the joining. 

Coffee-colored chambray will make a pretty dress in this | 
stvle with narrow white piqué braid for trimming. Jac- I 
quard, lappet or printed lawns, cambric, gingham, cham- 
bray, organdy, dimity, challis and albatross are suggested 
for reproduction. | : 

Pattern 8300 is in 10 sizes from 5 to 14 years of age. 
For 9 years, it needs 6 yards of material 27 inches wide 
or 31% yards 44 inches wide, each with }4 yard of con- 
trasting material. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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8307—Girls’ Dress—A cord or tuck shirred yoke is a 
pretty feature of the little frock shown on the following 
587 
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page in dotted Swiss, and also in silk gingham, lace 
being used for decoration. Tucks are taken up at the 
lower edge of the skirt, which is straight, with gathers at 





8287—Misses’ SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME: CONSISTING OF 
A Box-PLAITED SHIRT-WAIST, BLOUSED OR EASED AT 
THE BACK, WITH SAILOR OR BISHOP SLEEVES; AND A 
SLIGHTLY GATHERED FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE APPLIED ‘‘ NUN” FOLDS. 


the top, where it 1s joined to the blouse under a 
soft crush girdle. The body is mounted on a 
lining and closes at the back. The shirrings 
are arranged to follow the outline of the yoke, and the 
neck may be high, finished with a band collar or cut out 
in Dutch round style. A circular bertha with scolloped 
edges falls grace- 
fully about the 
shoulders and the 
full-length sleeves 
support deep 
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BUTCHER’S LINEN IS REPRESENTED IN THIS MAKE-UP OF No. 8300, 
THE ORNAMENTATION BEING OF ENGLISH EMBROIDERY ON LINEN. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES; GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ GUIMPE 


shallower cuffs, but may be cut off at the elbow. Linings 1s given, as well as a round collar that may be replaced by 
are supplied by the pattern, but their use is optional. one in sailor style with the ends extending to the waist- 

Dotted and plain mull, linen, charabray, piqué, ging- line or cut off in regulation outline. Extra’width 1s al- 
lowed in the skirt by an inverted box-plait let in below 
the belt at each under-arm seam. The sleeves may be 
of bishop shaping gathered into wide or narrow cuffs, or 
of the sailor order with a box-plait extending the entire 
length and side-plaits stitched for a short distance at 
the hand. Either petticoats or bloomers may be worn with 
dresses of this type. 

Blue serge would be pretty trimmed with small Dresden 
buttons. Block plaid with accessories of plain goods 
wculd be smart. Cheviot, cashmere, albatross, gingham, 
percale, duck, piqué and mercerized materials are good 
selections. 

Pattern 8299 is in 11 sizes from 3 to 13 years of age. 







8307—GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH CORD OR 
TucK SHIRRED YOKE IN HIGH OR 
DutTcH RouND NECK AND FULL- 
LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES; AND 
WITH AN ATTACHED STRAIGHT SKIRT 
TUCKED AT THE LOWER EDGE. 





ham, madras, India, Persian and Victoria lawns are 
suggested, as well as cashmere, albatross, voile and many 
of the new Spring materials. 

Pattern 8307 is in 10 sizes from 4 to 13 years of age. 
For 9 years, it calls for 57% yards of mat-rial 27 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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8299—Girls’ Box-Plaited Dress—White linen and 
light and dark mohair are represented in the illustrations For 9 years, it will require 474 yards of material 27 inches 
of this stylish little frock, with embroidery decorations. wide or 3% yards 44 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 

The body and skirt are in one, the straight lines being ow 

broken by a belt with crossed ends. Three box-plaits are 
arranged at the front and back, the closing being under 829 5—-Girls’ Dress—Somie novel ideas are set forth in 
the centre plait in front. A standing collarin strap effect the dress pictured above, in the construction of which 
two shades of brown hennrietta combined 
with cream lansdowne were used. The skirt 
is of three-piece formation, laid in continuous 
box-plaits which are stitched for a short dis- 
tance from the waist. <A belt conceals its 
attachment to the body. The latter is made 
over a close lining and consists cf an over- 
blouse topped by a fancy yoke of contrast- 
ing goods, having black velvet ribbons laced 
through eyelets. <A facing of the silk is ap- 
plied to the lining and a standing collar of 
the same 1s added. Linings support the 
sleeves, which are large at the top and fit 
closely below the elbow, gathers at the back 
confining the fulness above a contrasting 
section over which the sleeve proper is laced. 
The closing is made at the back. 

Costumes of this kind inake up satisfac- 
torily from albatross, [ona flannel, viyella, 
brilliantine, chiffon voile, canvas, linen, ma- 
dras, cambric and lawn. 

Pattern 8295 is in 9 sizes from 6 to 14 
years of age. For 9 years, it calls for 27% 
yards of material 44 inches wide, with 7% 
\N\'B A SENGING “47 GUE AWAIORE yard of white goods 20 inches wide for cuff 
SASS Dee es dee gee re portions, collar and to simulate a plain yoke, 
S1YLE OR A Rounp COLLaRk, AND SAILOR OR BISHOP SLEEVES. (To BE Worn 80d %% yard of contrasting material in the same 
WITH PETTICOATS, BLOOMERS, ETC.) width for belt and fancy yoke. Price, 20 cents. 


8295—GIRLS’ DREsS: j 
CONSISTING OF A WaIST 
HAVING AN OVER-BLOUSE 
JOINED TOA FANCY YOKE; 

AND AN ATTACHED Box- 
PLAITED THREE - PIECE 
SKIRT. 
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8299 — GIRLS’ BOx- PLAITED 
DRESS, WITH INVERTED 
FULNESS BELOW THE BELT 
AT EACH SIDE, A SAILOR 
COLLAR WITH THE ENDS Ex- 


The Delineator 





PRINTED PALE-GREEN VOILE IS REPRE- ENGLISH EMBROIDERY SUPPLIED STYLISH 
SENTED IN THIS DEVELOPMENT OF No. ACCESSORIES IN THE FORM OF COLLARS 
8307, FILET LACE AND SHIRRINGS AND - AND BELT FOR THIS LITTLE BOX-PLAITED 


TUCKS PROVIDING THE DECORATION. FROCK, No. 8299, OF WHITE LINEN. LACINGS OF BLACK VELVET, AND YOKE FACING 
AND CUFF PORTIONS OF WHITE EMBROIDERY, AF- 
8309—Girls’ or Misses’ Guimpe or Blouse—A pretty 8328— FORD PLEASING CONTRAST FOR THIS DRESS, No. 


mode to be used as a blouse with suspender skirt or worn Mfisses” or 8295, OF CARDINAL CASHMERE. 


as a guimpe is here illustrated in fine nainsook with em- Girls’ Dou- 
broidery and fancy tucking. It is of easy construction, ble-Breasted Box Coat—Anexcellent design for a box coat 
with tucks extending from the neck to yoke or waist is shown at the top of the next page in fawn-colored covert 
depth, or a yoke may be added, the body portion being with an embroidered emblem on the sleeve and also with a 
attached to it with darker shade of silk for 
tucks or gathers. A contrast. A shawl] or 
standing collar com- notched collar forms a 
pletes the high neck stvlish finish for the 
and Dutch round and neck. The back is 
square outlines are pro- plain and may hang 
vided as well. A tape free or be drawn in 
inserted in a _ casing slightly by straps 
draws itin at any de- lapped and secured 
sired waist depth, or it under buttons. Two 
may be applied at the seams shape the coat 
lower edge for the sleeves which are used 
blousing effect. The instead of the bishop 
closing is arranged at sleeves when a plainer 
the centre of the back. effectis desired. Capes 
Full-length bishop extending well below 
sleeves with cuffs or the elbows may be at- 
narrow bands as well tached to the coat by 
as those in three-quar- long straps passing ovcr 
ter style are supplied. @309--GIRLS’ oR Misses’ GUIMPE or BLouse, the shoulders and giv- 
Lawn, India_ linon, DRAWN IN aT Any Watst DeprH or ing a jaunty air to the 
linen and organdy are BLOUSED, WITH HIGH OR DutTcH Round oR mode. Fulland three- 


desirable materials, SQUARE NECK, AND FULL OR THREE-QUAR- — quarter lengths are pro- 
with joined rows of in- TER LENGTH SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE YOKE TO WHICH THE  yjded for in the pat- 
srtion and faggoted Bopy May BE TUCKED OR GATHERED. tern 


bands for the yokes. Havana-brown habit 
Pattern 8309 is in 8 sizes from 2 to 16 yearsof age. For cloth would make a stylish coat for general wear. V:- 
12 years, it needs 214 yards of material 36 inches wide,  cuna, venetian, prunella cloth, cheviot and the seasonal! le 
with 34 yard of all-over embroidery or fancy tucking coatings will make up prettily, 
for the yoke, collar and cuffs. Price, 10 cents. Pattern 8328 is in 7 sizes from 4 to 16 years of 
589 ; 
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ReaeaPR GIRLS’ AND MISSES’ COATS ~—S ¥acm®™R 


age. Por 12 years, the coat with capes calls for 354 vards of | For 9 years, it 
material 54 inches wide and without capes 3 yards,each with calls for 74 
ly yard ci velvet (bias) or 9g yard of silk. Price, l5cents. yards of dark 
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8328—MISsSES’ OR GIRLS’ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED Box 
COAT, IN FULL OR 
THREE-QUARTER 
! LENGTH, WITH BISHOP 

“- Sedeurenasaare OR Coar SLEEVES AND 
NOTCHED OR SHAWL COLLAR, AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
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THE CAPES OR BACK-STRAP, S 
SS 
8350—Girls’ Plaited Coat—aA plaited coat SSS 
that will appeal to most tastes is pictured below . S S 
in gray melton and in dark-blue zibeline. Both SJ s 
full and three-quarter lengths are shown, and a 
removable shicld is an important detail. The 
latter is finished with a band collar. Broad tucks orna- 9 silk, with I's 
ment the fronts and back, the stitching of which termi- yard of light! 
nates at body depth, and the coat is lapped and fast- — silk, each 20 in- 
ened with buttons or invisibly. The familar bishop ches wide. Ol 
sleeves are employed, the cuffs being of medium depth = one material it 
A sailor collar in plain or fancy outline increases the needs 3%4 yards ! 
breadth of shoulders, but is not always used, and a flat 9 54 inches wide 4 
collar-facing affords a pleasing finish. Price, 15 cents 
All the seasonable coating fabrics are adapted to this 
: ae 
mode, cheviot, kersey, tweed, homespun, novelty goods, 
vigoureux, vicuna, sicilian, pongee, peau de sore and 8 303—Girls’ = 
taffeta being suggested, and trimmings of braid, buttons,  Plaited Coat 
velvet or lace appliqué mav be used. An exception- TES Oe ee Ce eee OOO r 


oe ; FROM No. 8328, ONE OF THE POPULAR BOX 
. s) : » ree : * 0 r . ’ a 
Pattern 8350 is in 12 sizes from 3 to 14 vears of age. ally pretty dc MODES; THE MATERIAL IS BLACK TAFFETA, RE- ; 


For 9 years, it calls for 3 vards of material 54 inches sign for a coat LIEVED BY VELVET, BUTTONS AND BRAID. 
wide, with 5g yard of all-over lace. Price, 
15 cents. 
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8332—Girls’ Tuck or Cord Shirred Long 
Coat—The full coats are so becoming to grow- 
ing girls that their vogue is assured for SOME | 
time. Dark blue taffeta with fancy buttons 
and soutache braid over light blue silk afford- 
ing decoration, and pale-tan chiffon broad- 
cloth, untrimmed, are shown in the cuts on 
the opposite page. A foundation, consisting 
of a back and fronts. gives support to the body. 
Cord or tuck shirrings afford ornamentation 
on the shoulders and at the waist-line, the 
slightly bloused effect being given. The shirr- 
iivzsat the top of the skirt are so placed as 
to give the impression that the body and skirt 
are in one. The latter is circularly shaped, 
with a seam at the centre of the back. A 
fanev stole encircles the neck and extends to 
the lower edge of the overlapping front, ob- 
scuring the closing. Plain bishop sleeves support thedraped is here pictured in dark-red Burlingham silk, with Irish 
sleeves, in the top of which shirrings, In apparent continu- crochet lace and fancy buttons for garniture, and also in 
ation of those on the shoulder, appear, and the lower = piqué with buttonholed scollops. Full and three-quartcr 
edge may be shirred to cuff depth, or plain cuffs used. lengths are shown, and a pretty effect is given at the 
This mode is recommended for voile, canvas, taffeta, neck by a flat collar, with stole ends and with or without 
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8350—GIRLS' PLAITED 
CoAT, IN FULL oR 
THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH, WITH RE- 


: MOVARLE SHIELD AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE COLLAR-FACING OR SAILOR COLLAR. 





Jouisine or peau de cygne. attached epaulettes, a standing collar being added if dc- 
vattern $8332 is in Ll sizes from 4 to 14 years of age. sired. Plaits, with stitching near the edges confining 
590 <5 
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BLACK TAFFETA WAS SELECTED FOR THIS ANOTHER PRETTY PLAITED MODE, No. 8303, BLACK PEAU DE CYGNE LENDS ITSELF 
SMART COAT, AND THE WHITE RENAISSANCE 1S HERE PICTURED IN WINE-COLORED CHIFFON READILY TO THE SHIRRINGS THAT CHARAC- 
LACE AND SILK COLLAR ARE ATTRACTIVE BROADCLOTH, WITH WHITE BELT, LACE COLLAR TERIZE THIS COAT, No. 8332, AND SOU- 
DETAILS; THE NUMBER IS 8350. AND SILK CUFFS. TACHE BRAID OVER WHITE SILK TRIMS IT. 


8324—Misses’ Blouse Eton Coat or Jacket—The Eton 
modes are always popular and there is nothing more becom- 
ing to young girls. The jacket illustrated on the next page 
is of the blouse order developed in beige-colored canvas, 
with braid and a white vest in one instance and all-over 
lace in the other. Shoulder and under-arm seams con- 
nect the back and fronts, which blouse in the approved 
manner over a belt of the material. A peplum with 
rounded front corners and a collar-facing are supplied, 
but need not be used. The fronts are rolled back in revers 
to display a single-breasted vest or to meet at the centre, 
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f}332—GIRLS’ TucK oR CorD 
SHIRRED LONG COoOaT, wITH 
OR WITHOUT THE CUFFs. 





them to deep yoke 
depth, hang free be- 
low, giving generous 
width to the skirt. Box-plaits are arranged at the 
centre of the back and at each side of the front 
dosing. Full length and shorter sleeves are pro- 
vided and narrow reversible cuffs are included. 
Light-weight cloths, English cashmere, checks, 
invisible plaids, che viot, serge, sicilian, pongee, taf- 
fetaand Burmese silk are best adapted to the mode. 





8303-—GIRLS’ PLAITED COAT, IN FULL OR 


Pattern 8303 is in 9 aaa from 6 to 14 years of THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH FULL 
age. For 9 years, it requires 5Y% yards of material LENGTH OR SHORTER SLEEVES AND WITH 
27 inches wide or 2% yards 54 inches wide, with 5 OR WITHOUT THE STANDING COLLAR OR 
yard of all-over lace 18 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. EPAULETTES. 
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“a3 MISSES’ JACKETS, WAISTS AND SKIRTS .€@@ 


or they may be lapped and closed to the 
throat with buttons and loops. One seam 


1s used in the formation of the sleeves, 






which are full 
at the top and 
plaited into 
narrow bands 
that may sup- 
port fancy 
cuffs. 

A suit of 
white mohair 
with a jacket 
of this type 
and a skirt to 
match will be 
smart, and 
blue and green 
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8324—MiIssEs’ BLOUSE ETON COAT OR JACKET, 
WITH VEST AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEP- 
LUM OR COLLAR-FACING. 


invisible check will be serviceable and 
stylish. The design is also adapted to 
cloth, tweed, cheviot, voile, serge, Bur- 
lingham, silk, pongee, piqué, linen and 
duck, 

Pattern 8324 is in 6 sizes from 12 to 
17 years of age. For 15 years, it calls 
for 214 vards of material 44 inches 
wide, with 5g vard of contrasting ma- 
terial 20 or more inches wide, and 1 
yard of all-over lace. Price, 15 cents. 


833 5—Misses’ One or Two Piece Cir- 
cular Skirt—Circular skirts are becom- 
ing to voung girls, and generally make 


A one or two piece mode is here 





BLOUSE ETON No. 8324 AND SKIRT No. 
as, 8335 WERE UNITED TO MAKE THIS SUIT OF 
BLUE CANVAS VOILE, 

ACCESSORIES OF LACE BEING USED. 
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A FANCY VEST AND 


circular flounces applied in sections increase the fash- 
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GRECIAN VOILE IS PICTURED IN THIS SKIRT, 
No. 8296, AND THE SHIRT-WAIST, No. 8326, 
IS OF DOTTED IVORY EOLIENNE WITH RE- 
LIEFS OF LACE. 
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up prettily in plaids. 
illustrated, one vicw 


having a hias effect with the 
plaids matching at the centre-front seam and the other 
in plain goods without this seam. One or two nearly flat 
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8335 — Misses’ ONE OR Two PIECE CIRCULAR 
SKIRT, KipPLED BELOW THE HIps, WITH AN 
INVERTED Box-PLAIT OR IN HABIT STYLE AT 
THE BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT ONE OR Two 
NEARLY FLAT CIRCULAR RUFFLES IN SECTIONS. 
(SOMETIMES CALLED THE RIPPLE SKIRT.) 


jonable flare, but need not. be used. At the lower edge 

a measurement of about four yards and one-fourth is 

attained in the middle sizes. This mode is sometimes 
called the ripple skirt. 


Such materials as cheviot, serge, can- 
vas, mohair, voile, veiling, linen, duck 
and piqué will be found satisfactory 
for the one-piece skirt, while checks. 
stripes and all sorts of plaided goods are 
best suited to the two-piece design. 

Pattern 8335 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 
17 years of age. For 15 years, the 
skirt without centre-front seam and 
with ruffles needs 774 vards of material 
27 inches wide, or 5 yards 44 inches 
wide. or 474 yards 50 inches wide: with- 
out ruffles, 4144 vards 27 inches wide 
or 28% yards 44 inches wide; for tias 
skirt with centre-front seam and with 
ruffles, 5144 yards 44 inches wide or 415 
yards 50 inches wide; without ruffles 3 
yards 44 inches wide or 2% yards 50 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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8326——Misses’ Shirred or Gathered Shirt-Waist— For 
thin shirt-waists, the gathered or shirred modes are in 
high favor, and a pretty design for a young girl is here 


8326-— MIssEs’ SHIRRED OR 


FANCY EPAULETTES OR APPLIED 


shown in figured crépe de Chine and in white silk batiste, 
with all-over lace and small lace buttons for relief, and 
ina plain development of pink lawn. The waist is fast- 
ened at the back, where a box-plait is 
arranged. The bloused and = drawn- 
down effects are shown, provision being 
made in the pattern for both, and the 
front pouches: in) the usual manner. 
Either gathers or shirrings may regulate 
the fulness at the shoulders, both at the 
hack and front, and fancy epaulettes are 
atled, if desired, or a tab yoke may be 
apphed to the front. The narrow neck- 
tand is concealed by a standing collar. 
One-piece sleeves are used and are com- 
pleted by shallow or deeper cuffs. 
Dotted Swiss will make up very pret- 
uly in this way, and with a skirt to 
match will make a charming frock. 
Eokenne, voile, wool gauze, cashmere, 
foulard, pineapple gauze, pongee, crys- 
tal silk and point d'esprit are advised. 
Pattern 8326 is in 6 sizes from 12 to 
I vears of age. For 15 years, it calls 
for 314g vards of material 27 inches wide or 2% yards 44 
inches wide, with 14 yard of all-overlace. Price, 15 cents. 


ae 


8355—Misses’ Tucked.Shirt-Waist—For the immature 
teure of a girl, there is no form of waist more satisfactory 


8355—MIsses’ SHIRT-WAIST, CLOSED 
AND TUCKED OR GATHERED IN 
Front, EASED OR DRAWN DOWN 
AT THE BACK, AND WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE CUFFS. 


for general wear than the shirt-waist with full fronts, and 
an unusually smzrt mode appears here in bleached linen 
593 
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SHIRT-WAIST, BLOUSED OR DRAWN DOWN 
AT THE BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 


and in maize-colored viyella. Tucks at the back turn 
from the centre, simulating a box-plait, and the eased or 
drawn-down effect is allowed. Six fine tucks between 
broader ones mark the centre of the front, 
where the closing is made, and the fulness at 
each side is taken up on the shoulder by 
tucks or gathers. A narrow neck-band fur- 
nishes support for a standing collar, and a 
soft belt is crushed about the waist. Tucks 
may adorn the lower part of the sleeves, or they 
may be simplv gathered into the wrist- 
bands, concealed, if desired, by reversed cuffs. 

Persian lawn, linen cambric, linon, mull, or- 
gandy, taffeta, habutai, pongee, foulard, wash 
silk, and plaid and figured effects are suitable. 

Pattern 8355 is in 6 sizes from 12 to 17 
years of age. For 15 years, it calls for 314 
yards of material 27 inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. ow 


8 296—Misses’ or Girls’ Five-Gored Skirt— 
Pale-blue pointillé eolienne and figured organdy are shown 
in the make-up of this graceful skirt, which is in five gores 
with slight gathered fulness at the top. <A deep straight 


GATHERED 






TAB YOKE. 
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8 296— Misses’ oR GIRLS’ SLIGHTLY GATH- 
ERED Five-GORED SKIRT, WITH OR WITH- 
our THE DEEP STRAIGHT FLOUNCE HAVING 
\ SELFP-HEADING OR PLAIN FINISH AND FROM 
BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT May BE CuT 
AWAY, 


flounce, also gathered at the top, and set on with a self- 
heading or a plain finish is added or not, as fancy dictates, 
and the skirt is cut 
away beneath or al- 
lowed to extend under 
it, as preferred. At 
the lower edge, in the 
middle sizes, the skirt 
measures about three 
vards and three- 
fourths. 
Mignonette-green 
lawn will make up 
attractively, with a 
hand of point de Paris 
lace or fine needle- 
work concealing the 
joining of the flounce. 
Challis, albatross, 
serge, cheviot and 
linen are advised. 
Pattern 8296 is in 
10 sizes from 8 to 17 
years of age. For 15 
years, the skirt with 
gores extending be- 
neath flounce will need 
654 vards of material 
44 inches w ide; with- 
out flounce, 344 vards. 
Price, 15 cents. 





DOTTED SILK MUSLIN 
WAS RELIEVED BY IRISH CROCHET LACE 
IN THIS SHIRT-WAIST, No. 8356. 

4 


IN PALE PINK 


_@* MISSES’ WAISTS; CHILDREN’S DRESSES, ETC. *s%3 


8292—Misses’ Tucked, Shirred or Gathered Blouse 
Waist—The butterfly effect in sleeves characterizes many 
of the blousing modes shown this season, and are a pleas- 
ing feature of the waist here depicted in white er¢pe de 
Chine with and without dots. The oddly shaped yoke 
is a point of interest and especially becoming to the voung 
miss, but its use is a matter of taste. Tucks, shirrinys 





B292—Missks’ TUCKED, SHIRRED OR 
GGATHERED BLOUSE WAIST, WITH 
FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH 
SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
YOKE IN HIGH OR DuTCH ROUND 
NECK, 


or gathers take up the fulness at the top of the front and 
back, the fashionable blouse being given above the crush 
ribbon belt. A comfortably shaped lining forms the foun- 
dation for the waist 
and sleeves, the latter 
being in full or elbow 
length. Imsh crochet 
lace is used for the 
standing collar, yoke 
and cuff facings, and 
a Dutch round neck 
is provided. 

A waist with the 
tucks or shirrings ex- 
tending to the 
neck will be 
pretty in pon- 
gee or crepe 
de Paris, with 


cuff facings of 
bands _ con- 
nected byfan- | 

cy stitches in E 
contrasting . 


soft silk, lou 6S 
— 


and «lain 
Swiss, alba- 
tross and similar fab- 
ries are all suitable. 
Pattern S292 1s in 
4 sizes from 14 to 17 
vears of age. For 15 
vears, it will require 
256 vards of material 
44 inches wide, with 
% vard of all-over 
lace. Price, 15 cents. 





HAND-MADE EYELET EMBROIDERY PRO- 
VIDED THE DECORATION FOR THIS VERY 
PRETTY FROCK OF PINK CHAMBRAY, A 
REPRODUCTION OF MODE No. 8288. 





the collar and if “4 


shades. 
Silk batiste, Ad: 
moussclineg, &¥: 


sine, dotted = 


8288—Little Girls’ Tucked Dress—The surplice bertha 
characterizes the frock illustrated helow, and the long body 
Mistral, in a light-tan shade, 


is a noteworthy feature. 
and white piqué 
were used to de- 
velop the made, 


lace and hand 


and all-over em- 
broidery being 
used respectively 


totrim., <A lining 
affords support 
for the body, 
which is) tucked 
at the front and 
at each side of 
the back closing. 
A blousing effect e® 
is introduced all 
around, and the 
high neck has a 
standing collar. 
Tab = extensions 
are allowed on 
the bertha, the 
ends of which cross stylishly below the yoke and are caught 
to the belt under large buttons. The sleeves are in bishop 
style, completed by narrow bands supporting deep cuffs, 
if desired. ‘The straight full skirt has a deep hem at the 


THIS IS A BLOUSE WAIST THAT WILL BE 
CHARMING EITHER AS A SEPARATE BODICE OR 
AS PART OF A SUIT; IT IS No. 8292 REPRO- 
DUCED IN FAWN-COLORED PEAU DE CREPE. 


lower edge and is attached to the blouse. 
Batiste, nainsook, duck, chambray, challis, pongee, 
cashmere and albatross are among the most desirable ma- 
terials for copving the mode. 
Pattern 8288 is in 8 sizes from 3 to 10 years of age. 


For 





He prerne 
varie 7 pi of 
pareente 


8288—LITTLE GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESS, WITH 
: LONG Bopy, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CUFES 
y OR SURPLICE RERTHA, AND WITHE AN Ad- 
TAC LD STRAIGHT SKIRT. 


wy 


syapnp rent! 


5 vears.it will require 3 vards of material 44 inches wide 
with 3g vard of all-over lace or embroidery. 
pattern, 15 cents. 
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8351—Little Girls’ or Boys’ Dress—Tucks and box- 
plaits adorn the little frock here illustrated in white lawn 
associated with all-over embroidery. It is suitable alike 
for boys and girls, and shoulder and under-arm seams 
assist in the shaping. Fine tucks are taken up at cach side 
of a narrow box-plait in front and at each side of the back 


Price of 
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dosing. Wide box-plaits stitched to body depth are also 
mtroduced. A band collar frilled at the edge forms a 
pleasing finish for the neck, and fancy sleeve caps stand out 
over the tops of the hishop sleeves, which are gathered 
into cuffs. Pearl buttons complete the decoration. 
Some excellent fabrics for the reproduction of this 





8351—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ 
DRESS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE SLEEVE Caps. 





mode are organdie rayé, sheer white linen, wash chiffon, 
batiste, French or Swiss muslin—dotted or plain—linen 
gauze, challis, pongee, albatross, etc. 

Pattern 8351 is in 7 sizes from 1 to 7 years of age. For 
5 vears, it calls for 4 yards of material 27 inches wide, or 
3 yards 36 inches wide, or 24% yards 44 inches wide, each 
with !q¢ yard of all-over embroidery 18 inches wide for 
cullars and cuffs. Price, 10 cents. 
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83 1 7—Child’s House-Sack—Circular frills are a feature 
of the pretty little sack here illustrated in cream-white 
French flannel decorated with fancy stitching and button- 

holed _ scollops. 
The mode hasa 
loose back with 
or without aseam 
at the centre, and 
the fronts round 


TRE-BACK SEAM. 


away prettily 
from the throat. 
A circular frill 
follows the front 
and lower edges 
of the sack, and 
also the round 
collar which ex- 
tends over the 
tops of the full 
sleeves shaped by 
one seam. A rib- 
bon tie affords a 
means of closing. 

Baby-blue al- 





CHILDREN UP TO FIVE YEARS OF AGE MAY 
WEAR THIS LITTLE HOUSE-SACK, WHICH IS 
No. 8317 IN A PERFECTLY PLAIN MAKE-UP OF 
FINE WHITE IONA FLANNEL. 


8317 —CHILD’s HousF-SAack, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE CEN- 


batross with narrow 
bands of cream lace 
and China silk with 
brier stitches in rope 
silk would be effec- 
tive. Pretty results 
are also achieved in 
cashmere, challis, 
pongee, rajah and 
Burlingham silk. 
Pattern 8317 is in 
‘sizes, infants, and 
1,3 and 5 years of 
age. For 3 years, 
it needs 3% vards of 
material 27 inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 
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8314—Child’s 
Drawers — The 
drawers shown at 
the bottom of the 
page are shaped 
with an extra wide 
stride, which makes 
them especially de- 
sirable. Centre and 
inside leg seams are 
employed, and the 
side openings have 
continuous laps. 
The gathered fulness 
at the top is drawn 
into bands secured 
with buttons, adraw 
string being inserted 
in the back band to 


assist in the adjustment. 
Mushn was chosen for making the drawers, 


the knees. 
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DOT - EMBROIDERED DIMITY AND NAIN- 
SOOK NEEDLEWORK ARE PLEASINGLY AS- 
SOCIATED IN THIS PORTRAYAL OF No. 8351, 
WHICH IS FOR BOYS AS WELL AS GIRLS. 







~ 
: 
’ 





Bands draw them in slightly at 


with frills of edging for decoration. 
Cambric, nainsook, linon, lawn, mazalea or long-cloth 

















and white linen are as- 
sociated in one develop- 
ment of the mode illus- 
trated on the next page, 
and piqué in the other, 
an embroidered emblem, 
braid and a silk tie giving 
a decorative touch. 
Tucks at the back turn 
from the centre, produc- 
ing the effect of a box- 
plait, and a similar effect 
is given at the front, 
save that the space at 
the centre is wider, and 
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may be selected, with lace 
or embroidered edging, 
lace-edged ruffles, feather- 
stitched braid or hem- 
stitching for trimming. 
Pattern 8314 isin 9 sizes 
from 1 to 9 years of age. 
For 5 years, it needs 7% 
yard of material 36 inches 
wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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8353—Little Boys’ or 
Girls’ Tucked Dress— Blue 


8314—CHILD’S DRAWERS, WITH 
EXTRA WIDE STRIDE. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES; LITTLE BOYS’ SUITS, ETC. 


the closing is made underneath. The open neck is fin- 
ished by a sailor collar with wide or regulation front ends, 
and a removable shield with band collar 1s inserted. 
Straps at the side seams support the belt, which is fast- 
ened in front with a button and buttonhole. The sleeves 
are made with plaits 
to cuff depth, only 
one seam being used 
in shaping. 
Checked and plain 
gingham would com- 
bine attractively in 
reproducing this 
mode, and nearly all 
the heavier wash 
fabrics are adapt- 
able. Linen, madras, 
marseilles, cotton 
cheviot, hopsacking, 
tweed, Iona flannel, 


viyella, serge and 
henrietta are sug- 
gested. 


Pattern 8353 is in 
7 sizes from 1 to 7 
vears of age. For 
5 years, it needs 
314 vards of blue 
linen 27 inches wide, 
with 114 yard of 
white linen. Ofone 
material 27 inches 
wide, it will require 
334 vards, Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 
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8352— Boys’ 
Plaited Shirt-Waist 
—This shirt-waist is 
shown developed in 
plain and dotted 
cambric. It is ad- 
justed with shoul- 
der and under-arm 
seams, the former being strengthened by narrow strips if 
desired. Three plaits are taken up at the back and at 
each side of the closing, which is made with buttons and 
buttonholes through a box-plait at the centre of the 
front. Slight gathered fulness 1s arranged at the waist- 
line under a belt stitched on the outside, and buttons are 





THIS LITTLE TUCKED MODE, No. 8353, 
{S DESIGNED FOR GIRLS AND BOYS, AND IS 
HERE SHOWN IN UNBLEACHED LINEN, 
WITH DARKER LINEN COLLAR, 





8352— Borys’ PLarrep SHIRT-WAtST. WITH REMOVABLE 
ETON OR RUBENS COLLAR, 


sewed to it for the attachment of the skirt or trousers. 
The one-seam sleeve is slashed in regular shirt style at 
the back of the wrist and finished with laps and link cuffs. 
A removable Eton or Rubens collar of linen is worn, 
Gingham, linen, piqud, duck, percale, lawn, madras, 
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marseilles, mercerized shirtings and soft flannel are 
appropriate materials for reproducing the mode. 

Pattern 8352 is in 10 sizes from 3 to 12 years of age. 
For 11 vears, it calls for 2 vards of material 36 inches wide, 
with 4 yard of linen 36 inches wide for collar. Price 
of pattern, 10 cents. oe 


8294—Little Boys’ Russian Suit—In the small boys’ 
stvles for Spring wear, the familiar Russian modes hold 
first place. White serge with braid, and blue linen are 
shown in the cuts opposite, embroidered emblems being 
used on the voke and sleeve. The knickerbockers are shaped 
with the regulation inside and outside leg and centre 
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8353 — LITTLE Boys’ OR GIkRI.S' TUCKED DRESS, WITH BopbDy 
AND SKIRT IN ONE AND A REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


seams, and may be secured at the knee by leg-bands or 
elastics inserted in casings. Provision is made for a fly 
or side closing. 

The long blouse closes at the right side, and the plain 
fronts and back are attached to a pointed yoke. Bishop 
sleeves with band cuffs are supplied, and a standing collar 
or neck-band for wear with Eton or other linen collars 
forms a suitable neck finish. <A silk tie and a leather 
belt are modish accessories. 

White French flannel will make a becoming suit for a boy 
and is pretty with red soutache braid for trimming. Checks 
and mixtures are 
fashionable, and 
cheviot, piqué, 
vesting, chambray, 
galatea and = mer- 
cerized materials 
ure suvgested. 

Pattern S294 is 
in 6 sizes from 2 to 
7 vears of age. For 
5 vears, it calls for 
314 vards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide 
or 19g vard 54 
inches wide. Price, 
15> cents. 
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8339—Little 
Boys’ Russian Suit 
—The Russian 
modes are as much 
in favor as ever, 
their becomingness 
making them pop- 
ular. The little 
suit pictured on 
the opposite page 
was made of white 
piqué, The blouse 





AN EXCELLENT DESIGN FOR A SHIRT- 
WAIST, No, 8352, IS PORTRAYED AT This 
FIGURE IN STRIPED BLUE-ANO-WHITE ma. 
DRAS, AND THE TIE IS OF SURAH. 


lt 


The Delineator 


is tucked from the shoulder to the lower edge at the 
front and back and is drawn in slightly by a belt lapped 
in strap style and closed with a button and buttonhole. 
The fronts are cut out 
at the top in rounding 
outline toaccommodate 
a removable shield, 
which is decorated with 
an embroidered em- 
blem, and a narrow col- 
lar finishes the neck. 
The blouse laps and 
closes slightly to the 
right of the centre with 
buttons and _ button- 
holes. The sleeves are 
of the bishop type with 
fulness at the top dis- 
posed in a wide box- 
plait, while that at the 
wrists is gathered and 
confined in narrow 
bands. 

The knickerbockers 
are shaced in the usual 
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WINE-RED SERGE WAS USED 
FOR THIS SMART SUIT, No. 
8204, AND THE BLACK SUEDE 
BELT AND TRIMMING- BAND 
ARE VERY EFFECTIVE. 


manner with 
inside and 
outside leg 
and centre 
seams, and 
leg-bands or 
elastics are 
employed to 
draw them 
im at the 
lower edge. A fly or 
side closing is given in 
the pattern, and 
pockets are inserted 
at the sides, and at 
the right side of the 
back if desired. 

Many combinations 
of materials may be 
used for this design, 
and stripes, checks 





AN ATTRACTIVE LITTLE RUSSIAN SUIT, 
No. 8339, IS PICTURED HERE IN BLUE 
LINEN CONTRASTED WITH WHITE AND 
BEARING AN EMBLEM ON THE SHIELD. 


and plaids are often employed. Cheviot, serge, seer- 
sucker, duck, galatea and madras are suggested. 
Pattern 8339 is in 7 sizes from 2 to 8 vears of age. [or 


5 years, it calls for 334 yards of material 27 inches wide 
or 234 yards 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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8284—Infants’ Dress—Fine tucks are always in good 
taste for infants’ dresses, and appropriately decorate 
the one depicted at the right. Nainsook, edging and inser- 
tion are united in making, embroidered and hemstitched 
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flouncing being also shown. <A yoke effect is given by 
the arrangement of tucks in clusters at the front and at 
each side of the back closing, the middle cluster in front 
being replaced by gathers if preferred. <A frill of edging 
with or with- 
out a band 
finishes the 
neck, and the 
sleeves are full 
with tucks or 
gathers at the 
top; narrow 
bands and 
frills of edging 
confine the 
fulness at the 
wrist. The 
lower edge is 
straight and 
completed by 
a deep hem, 
or, «f pre=- 
ferred, a lace- 
trimmed ruf- 
fle may be 
added. Inverted fulness is arranged under the arms 
and the pattern allows for three-quarter as well as 
regulation length, 

Linen lawn is an excellent material for dainty 
dresses, and may be trimmed with Valenciennes 
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8294—LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN SUIT: CONSIST= 
ING OF A LONG BLOUSE, WITH YOKE AND 
STANDING BAND FOR WEAR WITH ETON OR 
OTHER LINEN COLLARS; AND KNICKER- 
BOCKERS WITH LEG-BANDS OR ELASTICS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT A FLy. 
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8339—LiTTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN SUIT: CONSISTING OF A 
LONG BLOUSE WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD; AND KNICKER- 
BOCKERS WITH LEG-BANDs OR ELASTICS AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT A FLY. 


insertion and lace. Dimity, India linor and French cam- 
bric are desirable selections. 

Pattern S284 is in one size, for infants, and requires 23% 
yards of material 36 or 45 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 





8284—INFANTS’ TUCKED DRESS, IN 
REGULATION OR THREE QUARTER 
LENGTH, WITH INVERTED FUL- 
NESS UNDER THE ARM AND STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE SKIKT RUFFLE. 
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STYLISH HATS AND VEILS.—1. YELLOW STRAW, BLACK VELVET RIBBON AND WHITE QUILL; BLACK CHIFFON VEIL. 
AND WHITE STRAW; CHIFFON VEIL WITH RIBBON FRILLS. 
WITH CHENILLE-DOTTED NET VEIL. 


BROWN CHIFFON VEIL, STRIPED BORDER. 6. WHITE FANCY STRAW, WHITE:SILK AND BREASTS; CHENILLE-DOTTED NET VEIL. 





2. DARK-BLUE 


3. IRISH LACE, TULLE AND OSTRICH TIPS; BLACK LACE VEIL. 4. SAME HAT 
5. TAN STRAW, TAN TAFFETA AND DARK-BROWN VELVET, BROWN AND TAN OSTRICH TIPS; 


MODISH SPRING MILLINERY 


ORE INTERESTING than that of any other sea- 

M son is the millinery of Spring, and the present 
exhibition will charm even the most conservative. 

While some of the shapes are of the picture type, the 
preference is perhaps for the small toque or turban and the 
Continental in its various modifications. Oval and square 
crowns are both in favor, and quite the newest idea is 
the oblong crown having a deep crease from the front to 
the back. The brim of this hat is rolled at the sides and 
is melon or oval shaped. This design is pleasingly carried 
out in the new pliable straws, while it is seen even in tulle 
and lace with a long plume sweeping around the crown 
and fastened near the front with an ornament or rosette. 
Extremely novel is a hat of the marquise type, with the 
brim raised abruptly in large godets that begin toward the 
front on the left side and continue around to the back, 
the brim at the right side being flat and forming almost 
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a point in the centre of the front. <A cluster of flowers, or 
even berries, with foliage, is arranged against the brim 
where the godets are formed, while a soft drapery of silk 
or tulle follows the undulating brim, and a chou at the 
back gives a finish. 

Smooth straw braids are extensively used in the smart 
Spring hats, and chip and Milan are perhaps in highest 
favor. Lace Milan braids are seen in dressy headgear 
and they are adapted to the artistic shapes in vogue. 
Among the modish colors are blue, brown, butter écru 
champagneand green. Brown and green are associated a 
some of the most attractive examples of the milliner’s art 
A turban of shirred chiffon in golden-brown tulle bce 
shirrings and loops of olive-green Liberty satin. The 
Liberty satin is arranged on the rolling brim, and at the back 
there are soft loops with ends that fall over on the hair 

Valenciennes lace in inch-wide rows forms one of che 
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THE NEW SPRING HATS FOR CHILDREN.—1, PALE-BLUE CHIP STRAW, SOFT TAFFETA RIBBON IN SAME SHADE. 
MUSLIN, WHITE LIBERTY SATIN RIBBON LOOPS AND BOWS. 8. PLAITED TAFFETA IN A PALE SHADE OF TAN, GOLDEN-BROWN TAF- 


FETA AND TAN RIBBON. 





2. WHITE 


4. WHITE MULL, SHIRRED, WHITE LIBERTY SATIN LOOPS AND TIES OF THE MULL. 5. WHITE SHIRRED NET, 


PALE-PINK SATIN RIBBON BOW. 6. PALE-YELLOW SATIN STRAW, RIBBON IN A SOFT, PALE SHADE OF BLUE. 


- 


most beautiful hats of the season. ‘The frame is of me- 
dium size with oval crown and brim turned up high 
around the sides and at the back, leaving a deep, hollow 
projecting front. The entire frame is covered with the 
narrow frills of Valenciennes, while the brim is faced with 
corded tulle, a row of the lace falling over the edge. Two 
huge, shaded pink roses with a little foliage are arranged 
against the brim at the left side, and* tiny rosebuds trail 
over the brim at the back. 

A generally becoming model—rather large and round 
in shape—was fashioned of Tuscan straw with finely plaited 
chiffon in a shade to match, facing the brim, which flared 
slightly at the left side, and against which rested a cluster 
of brown-and-green berries with foliage. A soft drapery 
of brown-and-green—dull shades—Liberty satin encircled 
the crown and formed loops at the back. 

Plumes of cog feathers are extensively used, and they 
are in all the fashionable colors, as well as in shaded etfects 
andin white. Quills are in favor, too, and frequently two 
will be attached to the rolled edge of a hat brim by a 
knot of ribbon, or fastened by a cockade or buckle. Shaded 
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effects are most popular, Breasts are a modish trimming on 
hats for ordinary wear, and when associated with the new soft 
and beautifully colored ribbons, they are most effective. 

A new hat in pale-gray satin straw has the brim cut 
from the crown right around from side to side, with the 
detached pieces brought up over the crown so as to form 
a double brim in front. Bunches of violets nestle between 
the two layers, and rosettes of mauve ribbon are arranged 
at each side of the crown. 

There is a new and smaller edition of the ‘Charlotte 
Corday” hat which will have a great vogue with youthful 
wearers. In embroidered muslin with the simplest trim- 
mings—a soft twist and bow of ribbon in some dainty 
color—it is extremely pretty, and will be seen much 
with fluffy Summer frocks. 

A modification of the Colonial idea is a large toque cov- 
ered with white tulle overlaid with a novelty lace in pale- 
lilac color. The edge of the brimis bound with a rope-like 
effect wrought out of rose stems. <A garland of shaded 
pink and red roses sweeps gracefully around the crown, 
where tiny buds falling over the brim give a finishing touch. 
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DRAWN BY S. M. PALMER ~ Yet this inconstancy is such, 
ope ae ._ As you too shall adore; 
Familiar Quotations Pictured. | could not love thee, dear, so much, 


Loved | not honor more.’’— Lovelace. 









PROLOGUE 


HERE is a sharp turn just above the hill. The 
North Elba stage sometimes hesitates there 
before taking the plunge into the valley below. 
But this was late September. The morning 
was brisk, the mountains glorified,. the tour- 
ists were going home. The four. clattering, 
snorting horses swung into the turn and made 
straight for the brow—the stout, ruddy-faced 
driver holding hard on the lines but making 
no further effort to check them. Then the 
boy in the front seat gave his usual ‘ Hey! look 
there!’’ and, the other passengers obeying, as 
they always did, saw something not especially 
related to Algonquin, or Tahawus, or Whiteface 
—the great mountains whose slopes were ablaze 
with Autumn, their peaks already tipped with snow—that 
was not, indeed, altogether Adirondack scenery. Where 
the bend came, at the brink, a little weather-beaten 
cottage cornered—a place with apple trees and some 
faded Summer flowers. In the road in front was a 
broad flat stone, and upon it a single figure—a little girl 
of not more than eight—her arm extended toward the 
approaching stage, in her hand a saucer of berries. 
The tourists had passed a number of children, already, 
but this one was different. The others had been mostly 
in flocks—soiled, stringy-haired little mountaineers who 
had gathered to see the stage go by. The smooth, oval 
face of this child, rich under the tan, was clean, the dark 
hair closely brushed—her dress a simple garment, though 
ofa fashion unfavored by the people of the hills. All this 
could be comprehended in the brief glance allowed the 
passengers; also the deep wistful look which followed them 


as the stage whirled by without stopping. 
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DARED TO LOOK UP HE 
‘Goop-By!’’—Page 602. 


WHEN SHE 
HAD CALLED ~° 


Pde 


A STORY OF 


PAI Pie a 


THE MOUNTAINS 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY BERNARD J. ROSENMEYER 


A lady in the back seat (she had been in Italy) mur- 
mured something about a“ child-Madonna,’ Another 
said, ** Poor little thing!”’ 

But the boy in the front seat had caught the driver's 
arm and was demanding that he stop the stage. 

“T want to get out!" he repeated, with determination, 
“T want to buy those berries! Stop!’’ 

But the driver could not stop just there, even had he 
wished to do so, which he did not. They were already a 
third of the way down, and the hill was a serious matter. 
So the boy leaned out, looking back, to make sure the 
moment’s vision had not faded, and when the stage struck 
level ground was out and running, long before the horses 
had been brought to a stand-still. 

“You wait for me!’’ he commanded. “I'll be back in 
a second!’’ Then he pushed rapidly up the long hill, 
feeling in his pockets as he ran. 

The child had not moved from her place, and stood 
curiously regarding the approaching boy. He was con- 
siderably older than she was, as much as six years. Her 
wistful look gave way to one of timidity as he came near. 
She drew the saucer of berries close to her and looked 
down. Then, puffing and panting, he stood there, still 
rummaging in his pockets, and regaining breath for 
words. 

“Say,”’ he began, ‘‘I want your berries, you know, 
only, you see, I—I thought I had some money, but I 
haven’t—not a cent—only my lucky-piece. My mother’s 
in the stage and I could get it from her, but I don’t want 
to go back.’’ He made a final, wild, hopeless search 
through a number of pockets, looking down, meanwhile, 
at the little bowed figure standing mutely before him. 
‘*Look here,’’ he went on, “I’m going to give you my 
lucky-piece. Maybe it'll bring luck to you, too. It did 
to me—I caught an awful lot of fish up here this Summer. 
But you mustn’t spend it or give it away, ’cause some 
day when I come back up here I'll want it again. You 
keep it for me—that’s what you do. Keep it safe. When 
I come back, I'll give you anything you like forit. What- 
ever you want—only you must keep it. Will you?” 

He held out the worn Spanish silver piece which a 
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school chum had given him ‘for luck” when they had 
parted in June. But the little brown hand clung to the 
berries and made no effort to take it. 

“Oh, you must take it,’’ he said. ‘I should lose it any- 
way. I always lose things. You can take care of it for 
me. Likely I'll be up again next year. Anyway, I'll 
come sometime, and when I do I'll give you whatever you 
like in exchange for it.”’ 

She did not resist when he took the berries and poured 
them into his cap. Then the coin was pushed into one 
of her brown hands and he was pressing her fingers tightly 
upon it. When she dared to look up, he had called, ‘* Good- 
by!’’ and was half way down the hill, the others looking 
out of the stage, waving him to hurry. 

She watched him, saw him climb in with the driver and 
fling his hand toward her as the stage rounded into the 
wood and disappeared. Still she did not move, but 
watched the place where it had vanished, as if she thought 
it might reappear, as if presently that sturdy boy might 
come hurrying up the hill. Then slowly—very slowly, asif 
she held some living object that might escape—she un- 
closed her hand and looked at the treasure within, turning 
it over, wondering at the curious markings. The old look 
came into her face again, but with it an expression which 
had not been there before. It was some hint of respon- 
sibility, of awakening. Vaguely she felt that suddenly 
and by some marvellous happening she had been linked 
with a new and wonderful world. Allatonce she turned 
and fled through the gate, to the cottage. 

‘‘Mother!’’ she cried at the door, ‘‘Oh, mother! Some- 
thing has happened!”’ and, flinging herself into the arms 
of the faded woman who sat there, she burst into a passion 
of tears. 


CHAPTER I. 


BUT PALADINS RIDE FAR BETWEEN. 


Frank rose and, plunging his hands into his pockets, 
lounged over to the wide window and gazed out on the 
wild March storm which was drenching and dismaying 
Fifth Avenue. A weaving throng of carriages, auto-cars 
and delivery wagons beat up and down against it, were 
driven by it from behind, or buffeted from many directions 
at the corners. Coachmen, footmen and drivers huddled 
down into their waterproofs; pedestrians tricd to breast 
the rain with their umbrellas and frequently lost them. 
From where he stood, the young man could count five 
torn and twisted derclicts soaking in gutters. They 
seemed so very wet—everything did. When a stage— 
that relic of another day—lumbered by, the driver on top, 
only half sheltered by his battered oil-skins, seemed wetter 
and more dismal than any other object. It all had an art 
value, certainly, but there were pleasanter things within. 
The young man turned to the luxurious room, with its 
wide blazing fire and the young girl who sat looking into 
the glowing depths. 

“Do you know, Constancce,”’ he said, “I think you are a 
bit hard on me."’ Then he drifted into a very large and 
soft chair near her, and, stretching out his legs, stared 
comfortably into the fire as if the fact were no such 
serious matter, after all. 

The girl smiled quietly. She had a rich oval face, with 
a deep look in her eves, at once wistful and eager, and just 
a bit restless, as if there were problems there among the 
coals—questions she could not wholly solve. 
 “T did not think of it in that way"’ she said, ‘‘and you 
should not call me Constance, not now, and you are Mr. 
Weatherby. I do not know how we ever began—the 
other way. I was only a girl, of course, and did not know 
America so well, or realize—a good many things.”’ 

The young man stirred a little without looking up. 

“I know,” he assented; ‘I realize that six months seems 
a long time to a —to a young person, and makes a lot of 
difference, sometimes. I believe you have had a birth- 
day lately.” 
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“Yes, my eighteenth—my majority. That ought to 
make a difference.”’ 

‘*Mine didn’t to me. 
I was then, and—’’ 

‘“As you always will be. That is just the trouble.” 

“I was going to say, as I always had been.’’ 

‘Which would not be true. You were different, as a 
boy.”’ 

‘‘And who gave you that impression, pray?’’ 

The girl flushed a little. 

‘IT mean, you must have been,’’ she added, a little in- 
consequently. ‘‘ Boys always are. You had ambitions, 
then.”’ 

‘Well, yes, and I gratified them. I wanted to be 
captain of my college team, and I was. We held the 
championship as long as I held the place. I wanted to 
make a record in pole-vaulting, and I did. It hasn't been 
beaten since. Then I wanted the Half-mile Cup, and I 
won that, too. I think those were my chief aspirations 
when I entered college, and when I came out there were 
no more worlds to conquer. Incidentally I carried off the 
honors for putting into American some of Mr. Horace'’s 
justly popular odes, edited the college paper for a year, 
and was valedictorian of the class. But those were trivial 
things. It was my prowess that gave me standing and 
will remain one of the old school’s traditions long after this 
flesh has become dust.”’ 

The girl’s eyes had grown brighter as he recounted his 
achievements. She could not help stealing a glance of 
admiration at the handsome fellow stretched out before 
her, whose athletic deeds had made him honored among 
his kind Then she smiled. 

‘“Perhaps you were a pillar of modesty, too,’’ she 
bantered, ‘‘once.”’ 

He laughed—a gentle, lazy laugh in which she joined— 
and presently she added: 

"Of course, I know you did those things. That is just 
it. You could do anything, and be anything, if you only 
would. Oh, but you don’t seem to care! You seem 
satisfied, comfortable and good-naturedly indifferent—if 
you were poor, I should say idle—I suppose the trouble 
1s there. You have never been poor and lonely and learned 
to want things. So, of course, you never learned to care 
for—for anything.”’ 

Her companion leaned toward her—his handsome face 
full of a light that was not all of the fire. 

‘““T have, for you,’’ he whispered. 

The girl’s face lighted, too. Her eyes seemed to look 
into some golden land which she was not quite willing to 
enter. 

‘“No,”’ she demurred gently. ‘‘I am not sure of that. 
Let us forget about that. As you say, a half-year has been 
a long time toa child. I had just come from abroad then 
with my parents, and I had been most of the time in a 
school where girls are just children, no matter what their 
ages. When we came home, I suppose I did not know 
just what to do with my freedom. And then, you see, 
father and mother liked you, and let you come to the 
house, and when I first saw you and knew you—when I 
got to know you, I mean—I was glad to have you come, 
too. Then we rode and drove and golfed all those 
days about Lenox—all those days— your memory is 
poor, but you may remember those October days, last 
year, when I had just come home—those days you 
know—”’ 

Again the girl's eyes were looking far into afairland which 
queens have willingly died to enter, while the young man 
had pulled his chair close, as one eager to lead her across 
the border. . 

“No,” she went on—speaking more to herself than to 
him, “I am older, now—ages older, and trying to grow 
wise, and to see things as they are. Riding, driving and 
golfing are not all of life. Life is serious—a sort of battle, 
in which one must either lead or follow or merely look on. 
You were not made to follow, and I could not bear to have 
you look on. I always thought of you as a leader. Dur- 
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ing those days at Lenox you seemed to me a sort of king, 
or something like that, at play. You see I was just a 
schoolgirl with ideals. I had idealized him so long—the 
one I should mect some day. It was all very foolish, but 
I had pictured him as a paladin in armor who would have 
diversions, too, but who would lay them aside to go forth 
and redress wrong. You see what a silly child I was, and 
how necessary it was for me to change when I found that 
I had been dreaming, that the one I had met never ex- 
pected to conquer or do battle for a cause—that the 
diversions were the end and sum of his desire, with, 
maybe a little love-making as a part of it all.” 

‘A little!—’’ Her companion started to enter protest, 
but did not continue. The girl was staring into the fire 
as she spoke and seemed only to half remember his exist- 
ence. For the most part he had known her as one full of 
the very joy of living, given to sceing life from its cheerful, 
often from its humorous, side. Yet he knew her to be 
volatile, a creature of moods. This one, which he had 
learned to know but lately, would pass. He watched her, 
a little troubled yet fascinated by it all, his whole being 
stirred by the charm of her presence. 

‘‘One so strong—so qualified—should lead,’’ she con- 
tinued slowly, ‘‘not merely look on. Oh, if I were aman I 
should lead—I should ride to victory! I should be a—a— 
I do not know what,’”’ she concluded helplessly, “ but 
I should ride to victory.”’ 

He restrained any impulse he may have had to smile, 
and presently said, rather quietly: 

“IT suppose there are avenues of conquest to-day, as 
there were when the world was young. But I am afraid 
they are so crowded with the rank and file that paladins 
ride few and far between. You know,’”’ he added, more 
lightly, ‘“‘knight-errantry has gone out of fashion, and 
armor would be a clumsy thing to wear—crossing Broad- 
way, for instance.” 

She laughed happily 
very deeply buried. 

“IT know,” she nodded, ‘‘ we do not meet many Galahads 
these days, and most of the armor is make-believe, yet I 
am sure there are knights whom we do not recognize, with 
armor which we do not sec.”’ 

“The young man sat up a bit straighter in his chair and 
assumed a more matter-of-fact tone. 

“Suppose we put aside allegory,”’ he said, ‘‘and discuss 
just how you think a man—myself, for instance—could 
set the world a-fire—make it wiser and better, I mean.’’ 

The embers were dying down, and she looked into them 
a little longer before replying. Then, presently: 

“Oh, if I were only a man!”’ she repeated. ‘There is 
so much—so many things—for amantodo. Discovery, 
science, feats of engineering, the professions, the arts, 
philanthropy—oh, everything! And for us, so httle!”’ 

A look of amusement grew about the young man’s 
mouth. He had secn much more of the world than 
she; was much older in a manner not reckoned by 
years. 

‘“We do not monopolize it all, you know. Quite a few 
women are engaged in the professions and philanthropy; 
many in the arts.” 

“The arts, yes, but I am without talent. I play 
because I have been taught, and because I have practised 
—oh, so hard! But God never intended that the world 
should hear me. I love painting and literature, and all 
those things. But I cannot create them. I can only 
look on. I have thought of the professions—I have 
thought a great deal about medicine and the law. But I 
am afraid those would not do, either. I cannot under- 
stand law papers, even the very simple ones father has 
tried toexplain tome. And Iam not careful enough with 
medicines—I almost poisoned poor mama last week 
with something that looked lke er headache drops 
and turned out to be a kind of preparation for bruises. 
Besides, somehow I never can quite see myself as a lawyer 
in court, or going about as a doctor. Lawyers always 
have to go to court, don’t they? I am ciraid I should be 
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so confused, and maybe be arrested. They arrest lawyers, 
don’t they, sometimes?’’ 

“They should,” admitted the young man, ‘‘ more often 
than they do. I don’t believe you ought to take the risk, 
at any rate. I somehow can’t think of you either as a 
lawyer, or a doctor. Those things don’t seem to fit you.” 

“That's just it. Nothing fits me. Oh, I am not even 
as much as I seem to be, yet can be nothing else!’’ she 
burst out a little incoherently. Then, rather hastily 
added: ‘‘There is philanthropy, of course. I could do 
good, I suppose, and father would furnish the money. 
But I could never undertake things. I should just have 
to follow, and contribute. Some one would always have to 
lead. Some one who could go among people and compre- 
hend their needs, and know how to go to work to supply 
them. I should do the wrong thing and make trouble—” 

‘“And maybe get arrested—"’ 

They laughed together. They were little more than 
children, after all. 

“TI know there are women who lead in such things,’’ she 
went on. ‘They come here quite often, and father gives 
them a good deal. But they always seem so self-possessed 
and capable. I stand in awe of them, and I always 
wonder how they came to be made so wise and brave, 
and why most of us are so different. I always wonder.” 

The young man regarded her very tenderly. 

‘Tam glad you are different,’’ he said, earnestly. ‘‘My 
mother is a little like that, and of course I think the world 
of her. Still, I am glad you are different.”’ 

He leaned over and lifted an end of log with the tongs. 
A bright blaze sprang up, and for a while they watched it 
without speaking. It seemed to Frank Weatherby that 
nothing in the world was so worth while as to be there 
near her—to watch her there in the firelight that lingered 
a little to bring out the rich coloring of her rare young face, 
then flickered by to glint among the heavy frames along 
the wall, to lose itself at last amid the heavy hangings. 
He was careful not to renew their discussion, and hoped 
she had forgotten it. There had been no talk of these 
matters during their earlier acquaintance, when she had but 
just returned with her parents from a long sojourn abroad. 
That had been at Lenox, where they had filled the 
Autumn season with happy recreation, and a love-making 
which he had begun half in jest and then, all at once, 
found that for him it meant more to him than anything 
elsein the world. Not that anything had hitherto meanta 
great deal. He had been an only boy, with a fond mother, 
and there was a great deal of money between them. It 
had somehow never been a part of his education that 
those who did not need to strive, should do so. His 
mother was a woman of ideas, but this had not been one of 
them. Perhaps as a boy he had dreamed his dreams, 
but somehow there had never seemed a reason for making 
them reality. The idea of mental and spiritual progress, 
of being a benefactor of mankind was well enough, but 
it was somehow an abstract thing—something apart from 
him—at least, from the day of youth, and love. 


CHAPTER II. 


OUT IN THE BLOWY, WET WEATHER. 


The room hghtened a little and Constance roseand walked 
to the window. 

“It isn’t raining so hard, any morc,” she said. ‘‘I thinte 
I shall go for a walk in the Park.”’ 

The young man by the fire looked a little dismayedc. 
The soft chair and the luxurious room were so much more 
comfortable than the Park on such a day as this. 

“Don’t you think we'd better put it off?’ he asked 
walking over beside her. ‘It’s still raining a good deal. 
and it’s quite windy.” , 

‘I said that J was going for a walk in the park,’’ 
reiterated. ‘tI shall run, too. When I was a child I 
loved to run through a storm. It seemed like 


the girl 
always 
flying. 


The Delineata 


You can stay here by the fire and keep nice and cozy. 
Mama will be glad to come ir and talk to you. She will 
not urge you to do and be things. She thinks you well 
enough as you are. She says you have repose, and rest 
her—she means, of course, after a session with me.” 

“T have the greatest regard for your mother—I might 
even say sympathy. Indeed, when I consider the serene, 


yet sterling, qualities of both your parents, I find myself. 


speculating on 
the origin of your 
own—eh—rather 
unusual and, I 
hasten to add, 
wholly charming 
personality.”’ 

She smiled, 
but he thought a 
little sadly. 

“I know,’’ she 
said, “I am a 
tnal, and, oh, I 
want to be such 
a comfort to 
them!”” Then 
she added, some- 
what irrelevant- 
ly, “But father 
made his fight, 
too. It was in 
trade, of course, 
but it was a 
splendid battle, 
andhe won. He 
was a poor boy, 
vou know, and 
the struggle was 
bitter. You 
Should stay and 
ask him to tell 
you about it. 
He will be home 
presently.”’ 

He adopted 
her serious tone. 

“IT think my- 
self I should 
stay and have an 
important talk 
with your 
father,” he said. 
“TIT have been 
getting up cour- 
age to speak for 
some time.”’ 

She affected 
not to hear, and 
presently they 
were out in the 
wild weather, 
protected by 
waterproofs and 
one huge wum- 
brella, beating 
their way toward 
the Fifty - ninth 
Street entrance 
toCentral Park. Not many people were there, and, once 
within, they made their way by side paths, running and 
battling with the wind, laughing and shouting like 
children, until at last they dropped down on a wet bench 
to recover breath. 

“Oh,” she panted, “ that was fine. How I should like 
to be in the mountains such weather as this. I dream of 
being there almost every night. I can hardly wait till 
We go.” 








OUT IN THE BLOWY, WET WEATHER AGAIN, THEY RACED THROUGH THE PARK, CLIMBING 
UP TO LOOK AT THE WIND-DRIVEN WATER OF THE OLD RESERVOIR.—Page 606. 


‘‘I have been in the mountains in March," he said. “It 
was pretty nasty. I suppose you have spent Sum- 
mers there. I believe you went to the Pyrenees.” 

‘But I know the mountains in March, too—in every 
season, and I love them in all weathers. I love the storms, 
when the snow and sleet and wind come driving down, 
and the trees crack, and the roads are blocked, and the 
windows are covered with ice, and there's a big drift at the 
door that you 
must climb over, 
and that stays 
there almost till 
the flowers 
bloom. And 
when the Winter 
is breaking, and 
the great rains 


come, and the 
wind, —oh, it’s 
no such little 


wind as this, but 
wind that tears 
up big trees and 
throws them 
about for fun, 
and the hmbs 
fly, and it’s dan- 
gerous to go out 
unless you look 
everywhere, and 
in the night 
something 
strikes the roof, 
and you wake up 
and lie there and 
wonder if the 
house itself won't 
be carried away 
soon, perhaps to 
the ocean, and 
turn into a ship 
that will sail 
until it reaches a 
country where 
the sun shines 
and -there are 
palm trees, and 
men who wear 
turbans, and 
where there are 


marble houses 
with gold on 
them. And in 


that country 
where the little 
house had 
landed, a lot of 
people would 
come down to 
the shore and 
they would kneel 
down and say, 
‘The sea has 
brought a prin- 
cess to rule over 
us.’ Then they 
would put a crown on her head and lead her to one of 
the marble and gold houses, and she would rule the 
country and live happy ever after.” 

As the girl ran on, her companion sat motionless, listen- 
ing—meanwhile steadying their big umbrella to keep their 
retreat cozy. When she paused, he said: 

“T did not know that you knew the hillsin Winter. You 
have seen and felt much more than I... And,’’ he added 
reflectively, ‘I should not . ink, with such fancy As yours, 
that you necd want for a vocation; you should write.” 


Her companion assented rather doubtfully. 
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She shook her head rather gravely. ‘It is not fancy,”’ 
she said, ‘‘at least not imagination. It is only reading. 
Every child with a fairy-book for companionship, and 
nature, rides on the wind or follows subterranean pass- 
ages to a regal inheritance. Such things mean nothing 
afterward. I shall never write.” 

They made their way to the Art Museum to wander for 
a little through the galleries. In the Egyptian room they 
lingered by those glass cases where men and women who died 
four thousand years ago lie embalmed in countless wrap- 
pings and cryptographic cartonnage —exhibits, now, for 
the curious eye, waiting whatever further change the 
upheavals of nations or the progress of an alien race may 
bring to puss. 

“Oh, I should like to explore,’’ she murmured, as she 
looked at them. “I should like to lead an expedition to 
uncover ancient cities, somewhere in Egypt, or India, or 
Yucatan. I should like to find things right where they 
were left by the people who last saw them—not here, all 
arranged and classified, with numbers pasted on them. 
If I were a man, I should be an explorer, or maybe a dis- 
coverer of new lands—places where no one had ever been 
before.””. She turned to him eagerly, “Why don’t you 
become an explorer, and find old cities or—or the North 
Pole, or something?’ 

Mr. Weatherby, who was studving a fine scarab, nodded. 

“T have thought of it, I believe. 1 think the idea 
appealed to me once. But, don’t you sce, it takes a kind 
of genius for those things. Discoverers are born, I 
imagine, as well as poets. Besides’’—he lowered his 
voice to a pitch that was meant for tenderness —‘‘at the 
North Pole I should be so far from you—unless,’’ he added, 
reflectively, ‘we went there on our wedding journey.” 

“Which we are as likely to do as to go anywhere,” she 
said, rather crossly. 

In a room of pictures they lingered before a painting 
of a boy and a girl, driving home the cows—lIsrael’s 
* Bashful Suitor.’’ The girl contemplated it through half- 
closed lids. 

“You did not look like that,’’ she said. ‘ You were a 
self-possessed big boy, with smart clothes, and an air of 
ownership that comes of having a lot of money. You 
were a good-hearted boy, rather impulsive, I should think, 
but careless and spoiled. Had Israel chosen you it would 
have been the girl who was timid, not you.” 

Out in the blowy wet weather again, by avenues and 
by-ways, they raced through the Park, climbing up to look 
over at the wind-driven water of the old reservoir, clamber- 
ing down a great wet boulder on the other side—the girl 
as agile and sure of foot as a boy. Then they pushed 
toward Eighth Avenue, missed the entrance and wandered 
about in a labyrinth of bridle-paths and footways, suddenly 
found themselves back at the big boulder again, scrambled 
up it warm and flushed with the exertion, and dropped 
down for a moment to breathe and to get their bearings. 

“T always did get lost in this place,’ he said. “IT have 
never been able to cross the Park and be sure just where I 
was coming out.’’ Then they laughed together, happily, 
glad to be lost—glad it was raining and blowing—glad, 
as children are always glad, to be alive and together. 

They were more successful, this time, and presently 
took an Eighth Avenue car, going down—not because they 
especially wanted to go down, but because at that time in 
the afternoon the down cars were emptier. They had no 
plans as to where they were going, it being their habit on 
such excursions to go without plans and to come when 
the spirit moved. 

They transferred at the Columbus statue, and she stood 
looking up at it as they waited for a car. 

“That is my kind of a discoverer,’’ she said; 
sails out to find a new world.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, ‘‘and the very next time there is a 
new world to be discovered I am going to do it.” 

The hghts were already coming out along Broadway, 
this gloomy wet evening and the homing throng on the 
pavements were sheltered by a gleaming, tossing tide of 
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umbrellas. Frank and Constance got out at Madison 
Square, at the Worth monument, and looked down toward 
the ‘‘Flat-iron’’—a pillar of light, looming into the mist. 

‘Everywhere are achievements,’’said the girl. ‘* That 
may not bea thing of beauty, but it is a great piece of 
engineering. They have nothing like those buildings 
abroad—at least I have not seen them. Oh, this is a 
wonderful country, and it is those splendid engineers who 
have helped to make it so. I know of one young man 
who is going to be anengineer. He was just a poor boy— 
so poor—and has worked his way. He would never take 
help from—anybody. I shall see him this Summer, 
when we go to the mountains. He is to be not far away. 
Oh, you don’t know how proud I shall be of him, and how 
I want to sec him and tell him so. Wouldn’t you be 
proud of a boy like that, a—a son or—a brother, for 
instance?”’ 

She looked up at him expectantly, seemingly a little 
disappointed that he was not more responsive. 

* Wouldn’t you honor him?’’ she demanded, ‘‘ and love 
him, too—a boy who had made his way alone ?’’ 

“Oh, why y—yes, of course—only, you know, I hope 
he won't spend his life building these things,’’—indicating 
with his head the great building which they were now 
passing, the gusts of wind tossing them and making it 
impossible to keep the umbrella open. 

“Oh, but he’s to build railroads and great bridges 
—not houses, at all.’’ 

‘“Um—well, that’s better. By the way, I believe you go 
to the Adirondacks this Summer.” 

“Yes, father has a cottage—he calls it a camp —there. 
That is, he had. He says he supposes it’s a wreck by this 
time. He hasn’t seen it, you know, for years.’’ 

“TL suppose there is no law against my going to the 
Adirondacks, too, is there?’’ he asked, rather meekly. 
“You know, I should like to see that young man of 
yours. Maybe I might get some idea of what I ought to 
be like to make you proud of me. I haven’t been there 
since I was a boy, but I remember I liked it then. No 
doubt, I'd like it this vear if—if that young man is there. 
I suppose I could find a place to stay not more than 
twenty miles or so from your camp, so you could send 
word, you know, any time you were getting proud of me.” 

She laughed—he thought a little nervously. 

* Why, yes,”’ she admitted, ‘‘there’s a sort of hotel or 
lodge or something, not faraway. I know that from father. 
He said we might have to stay there a while until our camp 
is ready. Oh, but this talk of the mountains makes me 
want to be there. I wish I were starting to-night!"’ 

It seemed a curious place to discuss a Summer's vaca- 
tion—under a big wind-tossed umbrella, along Broadway, 
on a March evening. Perhaps the incongruity of it 
became more manifest with the girl’s last remark, for her 
companion chuckled. 

“Pretty disagrecable up there fo-night,’’ he objected; 
“besides, [ thought vou liked all this a few minutes ago.” 

“Yes, oh, ves; Ido, of course! It’s all so big and bright 
and wonderful, though after all there is nothing like the 
woods, and the wind and rain in the hills.”’ 

What a strange creature she was, he thought. The 
world was so big and new to her that she was confused and 
disturbed by the wonder of it and its possibilities. She 
longed to have a part in it all. She would settle down 
presently and sce things as they were—not as she thought 
they were. He was not altogether happy over the thought 
of the young man who had made his way and wags to be a 
civil engincer. He had not heard of this friengd before 
Doubtless 1t was some one she had known in childhood. He 
was willing that Constance should be proud of him: that 
was right and proper, but he hoped she would not be too 
proud or too personal in her interest. Especially if the 
young man was handsome. She was so likely to he im puls- 
ive, even extreme, where her sympathies were concerned 
It was so difficult to know what she would do next. . 

Constance, meanwhile, had been dcing some thinking 
and observing on her own account. Now she suddenly 
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burst out: ““Did you notice the headlines on the news- 
suind we just passed? The bill that the President has 
just vetoed? =I don’t know just what the bill is, but father 
is SO against it. H2’ll think the President is fine for 
vetoing it!’’ 
“Oh, why don’t you go in for politics and do something 
vreat hike that? A _ politician has so many opportunities. 
I forgot all about politics.”’ 

He laughed outright. 

“Try to forget it again,”’ he urged. ‘‘ Politicians have 
opportunities, as you say: but some of the men who have 
improved what seemed the best ones have gone to jail.’’ 

‘But others had to send them there. You could be 
one of the noble ones!”’ 

“Yes, of course, but you see I’ve just made up my mind 
to work my way through a school of technology and 
become a civil engineer, so you'll be proud of me—that is, 
alter I've uncovered a few buricd cities and found the 
North Pole. I couldn’t do those things so well if I went 
into political reform.’’ Then they laughed again, incon- 
sequently, and so light-hearted she seemed that Frank 
wondered if her more serious moods were not for the 
most part make-believe, to tease him. 

At Union Square they crossed by Seventeenth Strect 
back to Fifth Avenue. When they had tacked their way 
northward for a dozen or more blocks, the cheer of an 
claborate dining-room streamed out on the wet pavement. 

“It's a good while till dinner,’’ Frank observed. “If 
your stern parents would not mind, I should suggest that 
we go in there and have, let me see—something hot and 
not too filling—I think an omelette soufflé would be rather 
near it, don’t you?” 

“ Wonderful!’’ she agreed, ‘and, do you know, father 
said the other day—of course, he’s a gentle soul and too 
coniding—but I heard him say that you were one person 
he was perfectly willing I should be with, anywhere. I 
don't see why, unless it is that you know the city so well.”’ 


A moment later she burst out eagerly, 


*‘Mr. Deane’s judgment is not to be lightly questioned,’’ 
avowed the young man, as they turned in the direction of 
the lights. 

‘‘Besides,’’ she supplemented, ‘I’m so famished. I 
should never be able to wait for dinner. I can smell that 
omelette now. And may I have pie—pumpkin pie—just 
one piece? You know we never had pie abroad, and my 
whole childhood was measured by pumpkin pies. May 
I have just one piece?” 

Half an hour later, when they came out and again made 
their way toward the Deane mansion, the wind had died 
and the rain had become a mild drizzle. As they neared 
the entrance of her home they noticed a crouching figure 
on the lower step. The light from across the street showed 
that it was a woman, dressed in shabby black, wearing a 
drabbled hat, decorated with a few miserable flowers. She 
hardly noticed them, and her face was heavy and expres- 
sionless. The girl shrank away and was reluctant to enter. 

“It’s all right,’’ he whispered to her. ‘‘That is the Island 
type. She wants nothing but money. It’s a chance for 
philanthropy of a very simple kind.’” He thrust a bill 
into the poor creature’s hand. The girl’s eye caught a 
glimpse of its denomination. 

*Oh,.”’ she protested, ‘you should not give like that. 
I’ve heard it does much more harm than good.” 

“I know,’ he assented. ‘‘My mother says so. But 
I’ve never heard that she or anybody else has discovered 
a way really to help these people.”’ 

They stood watching the woman, who had muttered 
something doubtless intended for thanks and was moving 
slowly down the street. The girl held fast to her com- 
panion’s arm, and it seemed to him that she drew a shade 
closer as they mounted the steps. 

‘I suppose it’s so about doing them harm,”’ she said, 
“and I don’t think you will ever lead as a philanthropist. 
Still, I’m glad you gave her the money. I think I shall 
let you stay to dinner for that.” 


(To be continued.) 
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HEN Sara Bern- 
W hardt and Coque- 

lin were here last, 
I attended one of their 
rehearsals in the fover of 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House. It was a whollv 
informal affair There 
was, of course, nu scen- 
ery and no attempt at 
costuming. La Tosca was 
done with the entire 
troupe, from Bernhardt 
down, in street dress. It 
was most entertaining 
to follow—to note the 
watchfulness with which 
Sara observed every 
move, every gesture; her 
volubility when giving 
directions to members of 
the company; the grace 
and swiftness of herevery 
motion; and the extreme 
politeness with which she 
and Coquelin discussed 
various points, on which, 
[ am sure, each thought 
the other radically wrong. 

Fascinating as were 
the proceedings through- 
out, there was one epi- 
sode that made a lasting IT WAS INTERESTING 
Impression upon me, for NESS WITH WHICH 
the reason that, in the COQUELIN DISCUSSED 
flash of a moment, it il- PROGENY THe TEER 
lustrated the meaning, 
the psychology, of what 
we call artistic temperament, in so far as it relates 
to the stage. The illustration, having been furnished 
by one of the greatest of actresses, seems to me well 
worth preserving. 

The point in the rehearsal had been reached when 
Tosca, driven to desperation by the cold-blooded 
villainy of Searpia, seizes a knife and, creeping up 
behind him, plunges it into his back. There being 
no knife on this occasion, Bernhardt used her fan. 
Her fingers had closed upon it, she was half way to 
where sat Scarpia, calmly supping at table, when, 
suddenly, she dropped the fan and exclaimed, angrily, 
that some one was watching the rehearsal from a 
window across the street. 

It was a warm evening in Autumn, and the foyer 
windows were partly open. The company made a 
dash for them in order to pull down the shades— 
and discovered that Peeping Tom was the life-size 
head of a man on a theatrical poster between the 
windows of the second story of one of the small houses 
on the opposite side of the street. Some one ex- 
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plained the true 
ness of the affair 

‘Une affiche! Uneag 
fiche!” she exclaimed, a 
burst into fits of laugt 
in which she was 
by Coquelin and tI 
of the company. 

Then, with a quick toss 
of the head, as if there 
had been enough fun 
over the episode, she took 
from Coquelin the fan, 
which he had picked up, 
he resumed his place at 
table, and she, once more 
gripping the fan by the 
handle like a knife crept 
up behind him for the 
fatal thrust. 

A moment before she 
had been amused at a 
ludicrous mistake, like 
any other woman. Now 
she was Tosca with mur- 
der in her heart. It was 
a wonderful example of 
what I may eall emo- 
tional technique, of the 
merging of self into an- 
other personality, and all 
in the twinkling of an 








TO NOTE THE POLITE- eve; a wonderful exam- 
SARA BERNHARDT AND ple, in brief, of what artis- 
POINTS IN WHICH EACH tic temperament reallv 


RADICALLY WRONG. means. Sara was amused 


at the incident of the 

poster. Tosca was filled 
with mingled feelings of horror and revenge. Yet it 
required but a moment for Sara to cease being her 
laughing self and to become Tosca, with the fierce 
tenseness of the situation writ upon her face. 

What is artistic temperament upon the Stage but 
the ability of an individual to project himself into 
another personality, or from his natural mood into 
that prescribed by the réle he is about to render. 
if he be an actor; or by the composition he is on the 
point of interpreting, if he be a virtuoso? In fact, an 
actor, after he has projected himself into a character, 
frequently is obliged to pass with it through many 
varying and often seemingly contradictory moods. 
like Maude Adams in The Little Minister; Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, who, as Zoraya in The Sorceress, is obliged 
to run the gamut from love, believed to be requited, to 
despair; Blanche Bates, in The Darling of the Gods. 
when the crafty War Minister discloses to her the scene 
in the torture chamber; Mrs. Fiske, in her powerful 
impersonation of Tess. In the same Way a virtuoso 
—a pianist giving a recital—must have the ability to 
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PHOTO BY BYRON, N. Y- 
JULIA MARLOWE, IN HER SECOND SELF, MARY 
TUDOR, FORGOT HER BLUES AND PLAYED THE ROLE 
AS IF SHE HAD THE PRESTIGE 
BEHIND HER 
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ANNIE RUSSELL, AS 
ELAINE, ONE OF HER 
MOST EXQUISITE ROLES. 


THE NEXT MO- 
es MENT THE ACTOR 
“18 ne 23 NO LONGER WAS 

EDWIN 300TH 
ENTERTAINING 
HIS FRIENDS, 
BUT HAMLET. 


zetout of one mood 
and project him- 
self, with almost 
incredible swift- 
ness, into another, 
as many as there 
are pieces on his 
programme. 

The facility with 
which a virtuoso 
iterally can steep 
limself, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, in a 
mood utterly for- 
“gn to the one 
which preceded it 


Lambert being a 
friend of the great 
pianist, a circum- 
stance that account- 
ed for the unusual 
honor of the latter’s 
presence on such an 
oceasion. During 
an intermission, a 
group of critics, my- 
self included, were 
chatting with him 


Smarvellous. But Mt oN es oat Tek ones aan on various subjects, 
that is precisel Vv pate: Visayas when Mr. Lambert 
vhat artistic tem- - ae eh Doane oes Yee re joined us and asked 


perament calls for. him if he would 
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a most exquisite 
interpretation of 
a Chopin noc- 
turne. 


sufficed for him 
himself into the 
quired by the 
He followed this 
eral other pieces, 


at the moment. 


The intuitive knowledge 
of how a person is affected 
by a certain set of circum- 
stances, coupled with the 
ability so to control your 
own nerves and feclings that 
moment's 
notice, project yourself into 
that imaginary 
place or affect his mood— 
these are the psychological 
attributes of artistic temper- 
ament on the stage. 

The successful actor has 
a dual personality. 
he comes on the stage the 
audience sees only one per- 
son; but really he is two 
It is verv 
much as if, invisible to the 
audience, the actor, in his 
own person, stood 
his creation of the rdle and ¢ 
guided it hither and thither, 


you can, at a 


persons in one. 


A very slight inter- 
val elapsed between 
leaving the group and his 
reaching the piano. Yet it 
to merge 
mood re- 
nocturne. 
with sev- 
quite dif- 
ferent in character—the 
- Chopin “ Butterfly”’ étude, 
as sprightly as the nocturne 
is dreamy, and the stupen- 
dous Paganini études of 
Schumann, passing from 
one into the mood of the 
other as readily as if he had 
been working up all day 
only to the one composition 
he happened to be playing 
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HENRIETTA CROSMAN ty RAN TO MAKE HER FAMOUS 


LEAP THROUGH THE WIN- DOW IN ‘MISTRESS NELL,” 


] 
constantly communicating 
by “wireless,’’ so to speak, 


with the character he has placed upon the stage. 

On the stage, then, the actor is two persons. He 
i$ the character he interprets, but, at the same 
time, he himself controls that character and tells it 
what to do. This ability to merge oneself in a char- 
acter, yet keep partly aloof from it, so as to be able 
to guide it, this contradictory dual personality, 
interesting, accounts for the 
swiftness with which an actor can step from the so- 
ciety of friends in his dressing-room to the stage 
and be in character. 
mtimate friends whom he took pleasure in having 
visit him in his dressing-room. 
erate smoker, and whenever he came off the stage 
and went to his dressing-room, he resumed his partlv 
finished cigar or lighted a fresh one. There he would 
sit, talking and smoking. 
but the conversation and the puffs at the cigar con- 
His great scene might be approaching, but 
there was no sign of preparation, or of pulling him- 
self together for it, on his part. 


psychologically so 


tinued. 


fession., 


actress. 
Edwin Booth had certain 


He was an invet- 


Up would go the curtain, 
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into the mood of it every time he plays it, until well 
on in a long run; nor can he shake it off and become 
himself again until he has gained facility by practice. 
This growing facility is what we really observe when 
we note a naturally gifted actor advancing in his pro- 
The histrionic intuition was there from the 
start; but, with added experience, he is 
control his rdles instead of their controlling him. 
What I have said of the actor is even truer of the 
She is apt, in the earlier stages of her career 
to be fairly racked by a highly emotional part and i 
feel the effects of it even between performances—to P 
find it dithiecult to shake off the réle. 


Sa 
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Zp A knock sound- 
ed at the door. 
‘“‘Mr. Booth.” ~~ 

It was the call boy. The ~~ 
unfinished cigar was laid 
down, and the next moment 
the actor no longer was 
Mr. Booth entertaining his ~ = 
friends, but Hamlet. 

Undoubtedly artistic tem- 
perament is largely a matter 
of intuition, but it can be 
sensitized immeasurably by. 
practice. The more experi- -. 
enced the actor or actress 
of genuine talent, the more 
quickly intuition will re- 
spond. Richard Mansfield --. 
was an actor of established’ -- 
reputation before he played , 
the dual rédle of Jekyll and .- 
Hyde, in which, before the  _ 
eyes of the audience, he ze 
passes out of the character 
of a refined and charming 
man into that of a debauched 
villain. No one will dispute 
that Mansfield is an actor by 
intuition. Yet it is doubt- 
ful if early in his career he 
could have played success- 
fully the dual rdle I have 
mentioned, though now he 
is able to do so with only 
one mechanical aid. For, it 
may be intere.ting to note 
that, in accomplishing the 
transition from Jekyll to 
Hyde, he makes use of a 
wig that can be brushed | 
both ways. 

It is experience which en- 
ables an actor to get in and 
out of a réle more quickly 
than the ordinary individual 
can get in and out of his 
overcoat. With the less ex- 
perienced actor it is neces- 
sary that he work wp to a 


character and get himself 





beginning to 


I do not know 


amore striking example of this than the experience of ; 
Annie Russell when she was giving her Cxquisite he 
formance of Elaine. In the scene with the funeral barge 

? 


and the dead, 


Oar’d by the dumb, 


she was obliged to simulate death for eighteen min 
utes, She gave herself up so completely to the role 
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that often she was 
dscovered, after 
the scene, to have 
become wholly un- 
conscious. As the 
strain obviously 
was telling on her, 
it became mneces- 
sary for some one 
to sit hidden from 
view behind the 
barge during the 
scene, hold her 
hand and talk to 
her, in order that 
she might simulate 
the death of Elaine 
without bringing 
herself too danger- 
ously near the line 
of demarcation be- 
tween the imagin- 
ary and the real— 
to remind her that 
she was not Elaine, 
but Annie Russell. 


as well as on those 
of the company,. 
and at the final 
dress rehearsal in 
St. Louis, every- 
one was worn toa 
thread. In fact, 
the rehearsal went 
so badly that, 
when at 5 a4. M.— 
five o'clock in the 
morning of the 
day on which the 
play was to be 
pre »duced—the re- 
hearsal was not 
¥et -OVEer. E. W. 
Presbrey, who 











































was staging the 
attraction, simply 
dismissed it, with 
the old theatrical 
Saw: 

“Bad rehearsal, 
good first night,” 
adding, “we ought 


The circum- PHOTO BY to have the best 
stances under oe my first night ever 
which Julia Mar- MRS, FISKE, IN HER Me bb seen.” Then un- 
lowe put When POWERFUL IMPER- : 

Knighthood Was in Seren OF TESS, 


IN “‘TESS OF THE 


— . i , »” 
Flower into re D’URBERVILLES.’ 


hearsal were ex- 

tremely trying. 

She was playing Barbara Frietchie in 
the heart of Winter and in the West, 
which méant two matinées and Sun- 
day, besides the usual evening per- 
formances. The added rehearsals for 
the new production got on her nerves 





MAUDE ADAMS, AS BABBIE, IN 
‘THE LITTLE MINISTER,” A 
PART OF MANY VARYING MOODS. 
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4S ZORAYA, IN ‘‘ THE SORCERESS.”’ MRS. 
PATRICK CAMPBELL IS OBLIGED TO RUN 
THE ENTIRE GAMUT OF EMOTIONS. 


BLANCHE BATES, AS YO-SAN, IN “‘ THE DARLING OF THE GODS,” 
WHEN THE CRAFTY WAR MINISTER DISCLOSES TO HER THE SCENE 
IN THE TORTURE DUNGEON BENEATH THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 
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der the dressing-room 
door of Miss Marlowe, 
who was in hysterics, 
he slipped a note on 
which he had written: 

“You can play this piece in 
New York as long as you 
want to.” 

Miss Marlowe went on the 
stage that night with the con- 
viction that failure was star- 
ing her in the face. But her 
second self, Mary Tudor, made 
her forget her blues, and she 
played her réle as if she had 
the prestige of weeks of suc- 
cess in it behind her. The re- 
sult was a magnificent “first 
night” all around, and a great 
popular hit. 

To me the swift merging of 
the actor’s self into a réle 
always has formed one of the 
most interesting things to be 
observed about the profession. 
I have seen John Drew, while 
conversing with a friend in 
French in his dressing-room, 
on being summoned by the 
call boy, plunge from a con- 
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of vantage enables a 
him to-realize ‘that VS 
a dangerous fire act- ee 
ually has broken out 
there, does not run % 
off the stage and 

save himself. Acting under an 
imperious impulse, he steps 
to the footlights and _ says, 
“There is no fire. There is no 
danger.”” This has occurred 
again and again. Always it is 
“anything to save the play.”’ 
That is one reason actors, 
who, as a rule, are the first 
to court publicity, make so 
little fuss over such apparent 
displays of heroism. They 
know that they are inspired 
not by the courage of the 
man, but by the instinct of 
the actor. In _ professional 
lingo he simply has “‘ swal- 
lowed the file.””. This phrase 
came from an incident many 
years ago, when an actor 
about to go through a suicide 
scene, discovered that the 
weapon with which he was 
to slay himself had not been 





—CALVE, BEHIND THE 
PLANCON'S TOREADOR 
STOOD BACK AND 
WENT ON FOR HER 


SCENES, KNOCKED OFF 
HAT WITH HER FAN, 
LAUGHED, AND THEN 
CARMEN DEATH SCENE, 


versation in a foreign tongue 
into an English-speaking role; 
Nat Goodwin jump from a 


placec on the stage. Buta 
file, which had been referred 
to several times in the course 


funny story in the wings into 
the most sentimental scene of 





When We Were Twenty-one; Henrictta Crosman run 
from a discussion of her next season's route to make 


her famous leap through the 
window in Mzustress Nell; 
Calvé, behind the scenes, mis- 
chievously knock off Plan- 
con’s Toreador hat, stand 
back and laugh, and then go 
on for her Carmen death scene. 

The dual personality of the 
actor is recognized by all stage 
people who seek to solve the 
deeper problems involved in 
their professional work. Yet 
it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to calculate psychologically 
the exact proport on in which 
the actor controls the réle or 
the rdle the actor. It seems 
to vary in different persons. 
For, although it appears to 
be acknowledged pretty gen- 
erally, that the greater the 
actor the more complete the 
control he will hold over a 
character, even-after he has 
merged himself in it, never- 
theless it is true that when 
an actor on the stage sud- 
denly is confronted with dan- 
ger to himself personally, he 
will try to save not himself, 
but the play. 

The actor who sees an aud- 
ience on the verge of panic 
because smoke ts issuing from 
the wings, and whose point 
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of the action, lay within reach. 
Taking it, he pretended to 


swallow it, and then, with the despairing exclamation, 


‘Heavens! I’ve swallowed the file!’’ went through 





PADEREWSKI LEFT THE GROUP AND IN A MOMENT HAD 
MERGED HIMSELF INTO THE MOOD OF THE NOCTURNE. 
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his death scene. The expres- 
sion has become a classic in 
the profession, and an actor 
who by intuitive resource has 
saved a situation is said to 
have ‘‘swallowed the file.”’ 

Actors rarely are ill, and 
often die in harness at a good, 
old age. These characteristics 
of the profession are consid- 
ered due to the fact that 
every night the actor gets out 
of himself, away from his own 
humors—leads another life. 
Then, too, many professionals 
who have given the matter 
thought believe that the aud- 
ience, like a composite per- 
sonality, projects itself over 
the footlights, inspiring and 
rejuvenating the actor with 
magnetic potency. This is 
but one more of those mvys- 
terious influences which cross 
the footlights in one direc- 
tion or another, and which 
contribute to the make-up of 
that wheel within a wheel 
that character within a char- 
acter, that person within a 
person, the actor’s second self. 

“Wireless?” Actor and 
audience have been Signalling 
to each other across the foot- 
lights for centuries. 
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lI—THE CHILDREN 


BY MRS. CHARLES 


on his rosary of months, and the June days began 

to grow sultry in London, [ recalled the para- 
disiacal little village of Oberammergau as | knew it in the 
vear of the Passzon Play, and determined to go there for 
the Summer. A short time afterward I was tramping 
through the daisied meadows of the Passion Plavers, now 
cossing the Small One high to see the snowy firs on the 
mountain tops, now holding him low to smcil the clover. 

A child is a magnet! Over the meadow they came 
running, from the Ammer-side they greeted me— these 
wmetime-to-he-famous children of © Oberammergau— 
wross the streets they darted to see the foreign baby, 
the little -latertkaner, who had travelled so far to spend 
nis Summer in their midst. “Bubt! Budi!” thev cried 
to him in tones caressingly sweet, but quite un-American 
and untranslatable. ‘Du liebes, liebes, schoenes, dickes 
Kind, wie weit in die Welt bist du gefahren!"’ and so on in 
thar expressive German. And thus ‘Bub’ and I be- 
cume fast friends with a host of Pusston Play children. 
In a foregoing Summer I had deemed it a privilege to meet 
Chnstus, Johannes, Judas; this Summer I enjoyed a 
greater one in becoming acquainted with the embryo 
Passion Players—the little ones of the village. 

Through their relation to the Passion Play the children 
cf Oberammergau are unique; of a pretty, Madonna- 
fueed Hille girl, the observer speculates as to whether 
she may not be a future Maria; in many a bright lad he 
ses a possible Christus. Yet I have found them, just of 
themselves, possessed Of an unusual power to please and 
terest. graced with an Old-World charm of manner, 
versatile in talent, full of religious and legendary lore, 
humorous ane frolicsome, at one and the same time chil- 
cren and little men and women of the world. 

The almost Oriental courtesy which is a characteristic 
ofthe Passion Players is inherent in their children, ‘Ach! 
Hanschen, Hanschen, gteb dite schéne land!” says sister 
Gretchen to a three-year-old who, at my adieu, has 
omitted to offer his chubby baby hand in German farewell. 
“emen Dank,’’ whisper little mentors to youthful 
charges who ‘‘forget their manners.’’ Indeed, the village 
ordinances contain codes of politeness for the children. 
One statute decrees that every child still in the ‘'Week- 
day" School, whenever he sees the teachers, the Bur- 
germetster, or the Priest must give to these diynitaries 
« handshake. How busy the small folk, in the observ- 
ance of this law are kept, scampering across the streets 
*hen down the middle of the road comes the village 
Father! Burgermetster Mayer next comes swinging along 
with military stride. Two very little children, who are 
lugging a huge bread-basket between them, lower their 
burden slowly to the ground, and run after the tall mayor 
as fast as their short legs will carry them, only to touch 
his hand lightly and hasten back to take up their load 
afain, The children often stretch the law to include 
al whom they like or delight to honor. They sometimes 


Wiest the Small One had counted three tiny beads 
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extend this courtesy to perfect strangers. Frequently 
as I wandered around the town some small unknown 
would come flitting from out a doorway, amily touch 
my fingers, and be oft, almost before I had time to realize 
the import of the gracious little ceremony. 

The training of the Oberammergau child implants, 
with courtesy toward men, thoughtfulness for all living 
things. Another of the laws for children enforces con- 
sideration for the beauty of the wild-flowers; the young 
people may not pluck them wantonly. They may be 
pulled only for bouquets, for study or for religious festivals. 
As for the domestic animals, no laws are needed in their 
behalf. | have never seen so many or such well-treated 
pets as in) Oberammergau. One might say that the 
family circle there comprises the grandmother, the par- 
ents, and children, the cat and dog, and the cow. The 
cat and the dog have their recognized places in the house; 
the cow has a comfortable stable built under the dwelling- 
house roof. 

One of the prettiest sights I saw in Oberammergau 
was brown-coated ‘‘Rosie’’ returning ahead of the herd 
from the pasture, wearing around her horns a wreath 
of meacow-flowers. I thought of the Greeks and their 
festal processions of wreathed bulls and cows. What 
classic survival might I have stumbled upon? The 
children laughingly replied to my excited queries: ‘Oh, 
it is only Emma Gast’s name-day. The children always 
put a wreath of flowers on the cow’s head when anyone 
of the family has a birthday or name-day.”’ 

The birds also have few sins of omission or commission 
to record against the small boy of Oberammergau. Every 
home in the village has its bird-house set upon a pole 
in the backyard for the accommodation of the birds in 
Winter. To the boys falls the task of building the houses 
and feeding the birds. Tender-hearted Censi, who tells 
me this, adds plaintively: ‘Ah, but so many of our pretty 
birds fly over the mountains to Italy, and never come back 
to us. The wicked Italians kill them there. It is a 
shame.’’ She also informs me that hunters are allowed 
to shoot none but robber-birds; that boys are whipped 
in school for merely taking an egg in hand, and are put 
in prison for destroying a nest or killing a bird. 

Even the legends oftenest on the children’s tongues 
serve as lessons of love in behalf of the animal world. I 
saw Censi one day pick up a spider and put it gently 
out of the window. Asking her if she never killed spiders, 
she answered: ‘‘Sometimes, ordinary spiders; but this 
spider has a cross on his head. It would be a sin to kill 
this kind. The cross? Oh, when der liebe Jesus hung 
on the cross a spider crawled up to his feet and tried to 
bite the ropes away. [ver since then these spiders have 
had crosses on their heads, and one must never, never 
hurt them.’’ Censi described the cross-bill bird. ‘Is 
it possible gnddige Frau has never heard how he got his 
cross-bill and his red head? When der ltebe Jesus hung 
on the cross a bird came and tried to pull out the nails 
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from his hands. It got blood on its head, and ever. after 
as a sign of love for the dear Jesus, its bill was like a cross 
and there was blood on its head. One must never harm 
a cross-bill.”’ 

From beautiful little Stephanie and the tiny maiden 
she introduces to me as ‘‘my friend Margarita,’ I glean 
a full harvest of legends. ‘‘Have you seen that dark, 
dark grotto on the mountain-side just under the Kofel?”’ 
they both ask at once. “Oh, no! Nobody ever goes there. 
The old witch—the Kojel-Wetble—lives there. She 
brings the babies to Oberammergau. ‘The stork cannot 
fly over the mountains with the babies; so he just gives 
them to the Kojel-Weible and she brings them down to 
their mothers.”’ 

The most charming legends are those which the little 
ones have interwoven with their worship of the Christ- 
child. Christkind is their guardian angel. He _ brings 
them their sparkling tree at Christmas time; he gives 
them a blessing when they are obedient to parents, kind 
to animals, loving to one another. Margarita believes 
“Christkind comes flying from the Heavens on Christ- 
mas eve, carrying the Christmas tree in his hands. Two 
angels with presents fly before him and two_ behind. 
Christkind puts the tree on the table, rings the bell and 


ABSOLUTELY 
UNAWARE OF IRREV- 


PLAYS”AS OTHER BOYS PLAY CIRCUS., 


flies away.’’ According to Stephanie’s fancy, ‘“‘Christ- 
kind comes down the long Heaven road in a little chariot 
drawn by a gray donkey and a Jamb.”’ 

“You mustn't punish /ubi,”’ says Margarita; ‘‘Christ- 
kind is also a little boy.” 

“But Jesus is a man; Christkind is a child. How then 
can Jesus be both man and a child?”’ I ask. 

The little maidens are rather nonplussed, though by no 
means shaken. ‘‘/a,’’ stoutly replies Stephanie, ‘‘Chrtst- 
kind is both large and small. He is Chrisikind and the 
Jesus. Mother of God is his mother; Joseph is his father. 
He lives in the Heaven.”’ 

Legends are not the children’s only lore. Education 
is well looked after in Oberammergau. Every child 
must attend the Public School during the week days, 
from his sixth to his fourteenth year. This is called 
the Work-day School. During the next two, vears he 
is required to attend recitations only for two hours on 
Sunday afternoons—the Holiday School. In addition 
to the average public shvol course, the young Oberam- 
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mergauers have some special work. 
They study nature; not from books, but 
in roaming the fields and climbing the 
mountains, bringing in to their teachers 
wild-flowers and minerals. Two small 
nurseries on the meadows near the town 
are keptat public expense merely that the 
boys tay learn about their native trees. 

Naturally, since the Passion Play is 
the chief interest of the village ‘the 
children are most carefully trained in 
declamation and singing. They recite 
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mony —even a wedding —-is performed. Pupils over 
ee eight years old are required on Mondays to write out 
eran oie ore what they remember of the Sunday’s sermon. The 
ee Priest comes to the school two days in the week 
Be Sa. “oe to give religious instruction. The children rise when 
« \ 4 the Father enters, and, when he departs, rise and say: 
\ abe) “War danken Ihnen fur den Unterricht.” (We thank 
NY 7 vou for the instruction.) Pepi with much amusement 
oo tells me of some little beginners who forgot the big 
ae | word, and called out: “War danken Ihnen fiir den 
|, 2] l'nterrock?’ (We thank you for the petticoat.) 
| The practical arts receive a due share of attention 
in these children’s education. Attached to the Public 
School is a sewing school, where the girls learn also the 
old-fashioned accomplishment of knitting. Children over 
eight years must attend the large Holzschnitzerei-Schule, 
the girls taking drawing lessons only, the boys pursuing 
both drawing and wood-carving. Artistic talent is an in- 
heritance of the Oberammergau children. They all 
draw well—some are gifted. My nine-year-old friend, 
Pepi, rapidly sketched for me a Madonna—/ utter 
Gottes—with such delicacy of stroke and feeling 
that I consider it one of my art treasures. <A 
born artist and daughter of an artist, Pepi will 
never dream of following her bent Girls after 
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TWO OBFRAMMERGAU BOYS AS“ADAMS’’b 
CHILDREN IN A“PASSION PLAY TABLEAU, 


dialogues from the Passion Play | 
and sing its choruses, giving much 
attention to the use of pure Ger- 
man. All pupils who show musical 
ability are taught at the public ex- 
pense, in order that their talents 1% 
may be used for the Passion Play. 
In Oberammergau religious in- 
struction forms a part of the Pub- 
lie School curriculum. The whole 
school closes books and goes to 
church whenever any religious cere- 


THE SANHEDRIM 
ASSEMBLED ON SOME 
ABANDONED BEER KEGS, WITH 
CAIAPHAS PERCHED ONE KEG HIGHER. 


school days do not study art, but instead, cooking, sewing, 
shopkeeping. 

Most of the boys, however, become wood-carvers, 
beginning the preparation for their life-work—after 
the medieval custom—very early. At thirteen or four- 
teen a boy goes as apprentice to a skilled wood-carver 
whom he calls his ‘‘Master."’ He generally learns to carve 
only one thing, but to carve that well. Some carve 
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flowers; others animals, figures or crosses; one young 
apprentice replied to me: “I? I will carve den Flerrgott,”’ 

Living in the land of holidays, the Oberammergau 
child has his play as well as work. Perhaps 1t 1s because 
St. Nicholas is dated to make a flying visit to us at Chnist- 
mas that he comes to our German cousins as early as 
the sixth of September. The very young of Oberam- 
mergau believe in St. Nicholas, or Alaub Auj, as they 
familiarly call him—believe and tremble; for St. Nicholas 
here, though still a dispensing angel, is an angel in dis- 
guise In old ragged clothes, with a sack on his back, 
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he goes from house to house, gives a mighty knock on 
the door, and cries out: “Are the children good?” If 
the answer is ‘‘Yes!’’ he leaves under the door fruits, 
candies and presents. If the answer 1s ‘‘No!’ he leaves 
only a very significant stick. 

Censi would tell me that the tattered Alaub Auj is 
but some townsman who goes the rounds. But I have 
a sympathetic thrill when six-year-old Josepha relates 
to me that one time when she and Bruder Wilhelm had 
been naughty, A/aub Au} rattled angrily on the door and 
left.a big stick in the hall; and I feel a delightful creepiness 
when Josepha’s eves grow round and her voice sinks to 
a solemn recitative as she adds ‘He one-time-took-off- 
two-little-bovs-and-one-little-girl-in-his-sack.”’ 

Christmas loses nothing of joy and preserves all of its 
holy traditions in Oberammergau. <As Santa Claus’s 
devotees send letters up the chimney to him, these little 
Bavarians put missives to Christkind prettily among the 
Howers of the sitting-room window. On Christmas eve 
the mother decorates a small fir-tree with fruits, golden 
balls, glistening cotton, and colored candles. Under the 
tree she phices the Arippe —a small wood-carving of the 
manger. In this sits a tinv doll Madonna with a wee In- 
fant in her arms, around whom kneel three doll Kings from 
the East wearing gold-trimmed robes and crowns. 

When all is ready the mother rings a bell, and the chil- 
dren come in and make the evening merry with Chnist- 
mas recitations and songs. At midnight they go to church. 
While the music of the choir fills their beautiful cathe- 
dral, and the incense floats above them, they kneel around 
a large Arippe and pray to the Christkind, who, from his 
Mother's arms, smiles upon them. 

In the Spring and Summer come the great church- 
festivals——Palm Sunday and Corpus Christi. Every 
child over three participates in these celebrations. For 
Palm Sunday altars are erected on the streets, and out 
on the meadows; the people, led by the Pnest with the 
Host, march to each of these shrines. The children go 
before, waving palm branches and singing. “‘Hosanna to 
the Son of David,”’ just as they do in the opening scene 
of the Passion Play, Corpus Christi comes in June. 
Dressed in white and crowned with roses, the girls bear 
aloft in the procession images of the Virgin or of the 
Saviour, The boys carry banners. At the last altar on the 
flower-starred meadow, all kneel to pray a moment, and 
the priest, encircled by the little ones, reads the text for 
his open-air sermon: ‘Consider the lilies of the fields.”’ 

To these voung lives so full of religious training the 
marvellous Passion Play comes not as something alien. 
It is their birthnght, their idol, their pastime. Abso- 
lutely unaware of any irreverence they “play Passton 
Play,” just as other boys and girls play circus. Meeting 
a bevy of my fnends on a picnic at Unterammergau, I 
treated them to cakes and beer. The boys chancing to 
sit together by a long table. quickly seized the suggestion 





of their grouping. One of them crying out, ‘“Abendmahl,” 
the whole party deftly settled into the grouping of the 
“Last Supper.”’ In the next instant they were every- 
day little boys, laughing and clinking glasses. [ 

Another time I found them on the village meadow 
rehearsing some of the scenes of the Passio [?lax.° Each 
child understood the sequence of the whole drama, and 
most of them knew by heart the words of One or more 
roles. Stage properties were not lacking where there 
were childhood'’s adaptiveness and imagination; stage- 
setting there was of the pillared mountains and_ the 
shimmering blue curtains of haze that draped them. 
Hans, beautiful Hans, with thc transcendent gray hazel 
eves and amber-dipped ringlets, gave the ‘“‘E-ntry into 
Jerusalem,”’ riding a big St. Bernard in the midst of the 
band of children. The Sanhedrim assembled on some 
abandoned beer-kegs. Caiaphas. perched a keg higher 
than his compeers, spoke his part fluently. Judas pock- 
eted thirty pieces of tin in a manner that showed careful 
study of his grown-up prototype. 

Since there are only two female parts of consecj uence in 
the Passton Play, a half-dozen little girls claimed the 
role of the Magdalene. It was left to me to choose the 
candidate. My task was an easy one, for I had only 
to measure the hair of the maidens—as is done by the 
Passton Play committce on selection—and poronounce 
judgment in favor of the one having the longest tresses. 

Every girl in Oberammergau supplicates that she may 
one day be deemed worthy to play the Holy Virgin. 
Fraulein Flunger told me that she had prayed all her 
life that she might impersonate the Maria. And _ surely 
will a like answer come to the invocation of one of these 
clever children who helped to play the ‘‘Leave-taking 
of Bethany.’”’ Perhaps the same child-Mary who laid 
her head upon the child-Christ will, in six wears, move 
multitudes to sobs, in the great theatre. 

Human nature will not down! When the bows were 
giving the “Agony of Gethsemane” on a green hill slape, 
the apparition of the angel was Ieft out. ‘/os etebt keine 
Ingol,” cried a voice, and a pretty little maid— fair-haired 
and blue-eved—glided mystically, like the angel in the 
real play, before the sleeping boy. But when an unex- 
pected boy came out of the bushes as suddenly as if 
dropped from the clouds, and stared at the scene, the 
boy Christus was himself amused at what he called 
“The Apparition of the second Angel,” and sleeping John 
did not get over his fit of laughter during the remainder 
of the scene. 

It was with a deep feeling of regret that I left Oberam- 
mergau without seeing the young people carry to an end 
their Passion Play. Yet I foster the hope that in a score 
of years, when they are ‘children grown tall,’’ I shalj 
sce them do so, and that I shall see a bov-hearted Hans 
carry his child-play Cross up the stony heights of his 
child-play Calvary 
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A CAPTIVE OF WINTER 


“Come thou South and tlow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow eut”—SOLOMON’S SONG 


((OME thou South, my garden lies silent and waiting, enchanted with sleep; 
The Frost-King who bound her in chains of his forging, her beauty to keep, 
saw her bloom flee away as the sun on earth’s hills when the morn-clouds weep. 


SHE dreams of the touch of a hand that in pity her freedom will make : 
Of the bliss of a kiss that in longing and loving, her lips will awake, 
When the rising of life as the dawn of a day o’er her heart will break. 


WILT thou come, tender South, and with breath of thy mouth o’er my garden blow ? 
She will stir at thy touch and give fragrance to thee—she will love thee so 
That flowers, like deeds in the lives of the pure, on her breast will glow. 


—EDITH LIVINGSTON SMITH. 
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HOPE you will not love him too 
much,” said my mother-in-law. 

“Love him too much!"’ I paused 
wondering. ‘No, I think one could 
not give one's child too much love. 
After all, it is love’s quality that 
counts, not its quantity, is 1t not?” 

My mother-in-law shook her head 
and assumed the tolerant expression 
which such theories of my own inspired. She belonged to 
the age of tradition which took its maxims on faith and 
refused tp analyze them. Besides, we were talking at a 
small family reception given to her niece, Sylvia Duruth, 
and I could not linger long enough to discuss even so fas- 
cinating a subject as the baby. 

True, I was counting the minutes until I should drive 
away with Max and run up to the nursery to look under 
the white curtains at the King; for, although Bethsaida, 
the maid, was gn guard, I had not left him before for 
so long a time. It rendered me a bit abstracted, until 
Max's voice aroused me. 

“T have been searching for vou, Eve. 
to meet you.’ 

Svivia Duruth stood in a corner with a wall of black 
coats around her three deep. She was the kind of woman 
who instinctively recalled a line of Tennysonian blank 
verse ; 
women. At least, so novels say. 

“So this is Max’s lhttle wife?’’ she said, in a voice 
which I had to admit was an excellent thing in woman. 
I drew myself up, conscious that her dress was classic 
in lines and that she was very tall, also that her eves 
held the sense of omniscience which seems to suggest 
that their owner has added up Life’s column and _ has 
written the sum total underneath to her own satisfaction. 

“Do not call her small,’’ said Max lightly; ‘‘she con- 
siders herself quite tall.” 

“Shakespeare’s measure—the heart’s height,” 
mured Sylvia. 

“IT was saying to Sylvia that she must pay us a visit 
before she leaves,’’ said Max. I instantly added my 
invitation to his, and before we said good-night it was 
arranged that Sylvia should visit us in our suburban 
home. When driving back, I said: 

“Nile green is very becoming to her.”’ 

“To whom?” asked Max. 

“Why, Sylvia, of course!” 

“Oh! I didn’t notice.” 

Now, Max is always observant of what I wear, but he 
prefers blouses or shirt-waist suits, as a rule. I think 
most men do—on their wives. 

“Her clothes seem to be a part of her,” 
“Barty Ballard says she is fascinating. 
people fascinating. Max?” 

“Barty Ballard 1s an esthetic—and I never analyzed 
what makes one person fascinating to me,” said Max, so 
definitely that I forgot Sylvia for a time. 

“How shall we entertain her?” I asked presently. 

“Oh, she never needs entertaining. She is a woman 
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with resources,’’ said Max. 
writes some, thinks a heap.” 

So the next day he called me up from town to say 
that Sylvia would drive from the station with him in 
the evening. Now, that very morning I had a sweet 
vision of a twilight stroll with Max alone, after the King 
should be safely disposed of under his white curtains; 
for it had seemed to me that I saw much less of Max 
than I had before the baby came. Yes, it had surely been 
all because of our King, who was dominating things in 
his own royal way, which is supposed to be the right of 
babvhood. 

He was so beautiful—my haby. 

I started out with the hard determination not to permit 
him to absorb my attention and render me sentimental 
and foolish to the naked cye, as was the way with certain 
young mothers of our acquaintance who could not talk 
with their familiars when the child was in the room 
Max and I decided to be quite different. Of course, I 
could not hope to be a model mother, and could only 
try and be a sensible one. 

Therefore, the King—whose proper patronymic was 
Maxwell Kingsman Duruth, Junior—underwent all the 
improved system of infancy according to hygienic meth- 
ods, under the guidance of a renowned specialist. Now, 
modified by Time’s perspective, I realize that all the 
sterilization, oiling, massaging, exercise periods and 
food regulation could easily have filled the day of two 
average mothers of an earlier decade. But the King, at 
any rate, thrived lustily upon it and blossomed into an 
ideal specimen—even to the tutored eye of my mother-in- 
law. 

From day to day I watched each sweet, new signal of 
development and treasured it to tell Max in the evening. 
When the King first discovered his hands it was almost 
like an anniversary, and when he learned they were 
instruments with which to pick up a flannel rabbit, I 
telephoned Max and he came out an hour earlier to wit- 
ness the feat before the King’s bedtime. 

For months Max had heen engrossed with much reading 
and study, and now that the babv was older and needed 
even more care, it became habitual for Max to go straight 
to his little study after dinner while [ went up-stairs to 
be with the King for a while. 

Of course, when Bethsaida came up from her dinner, 
the evening would be well under way before [ could join 
Max. Then his lamp was drawn at a close angle and he 
was deep in reading. So I spent the time mainly in the 
library adjoining, embroidering one of the King’s white 
dresses. This, perhaps, was the reason our evening con- 
versations had grown less frequent. 

“It is not true that love is blind,”’ I said to Max one 
day. ‘‘No one else could sec anv change in the King 
since vesterday.”’ 

Max laughed. 

“At any rate, he will develop your imaginativeness.’ 

But I knew better. I alone perceived the subtle unfold- 
ing of each petal of life’s most wonde 
intelhgence. There was one, however, who never warned 
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me not to love the baby too much. This was Cousin 
Annette, and to no one else could I confide the swect and 
foolish things about him without fear of misunderstanding. 

I had planned to meet Sylvia on the porch, with the 
King, in his immaculate whiteness as a halo to the wel- 
come. But it chanced that the evening tram was delayed 
and the baby grew fretful and had to be put to bed. 
So that, when she did arrive, Max ran up two steps at a 
tine to the nursery to find me. 

“Where are you, Eve?) Sylvia has come! 
hear the carriage ?”’ 

He was quite shaken out of his usual equanimity, and 
T handed the baby over to Bethsaida, and unpinned my 
nursery apron with just a hint of coolness in my voice. 

“T have been waiting nearly an hour and the baby 
must go to bed.” 

“Well, you are coming down now?” asked Max. 

“Of course!’ 

I hurried down-stairs feeling that I had failed in the 
first duty of a hostess, and conscious that my hair was 
ruffled and my white embroidered blouse less fresh from 
the pressure of the King’s dear head. But Sylvia was 
screnity itself, and her perceptive smile and gracious 
acceptance of my apology was pleasantly tolerant of 
all things—and irritated me unreasonably. When we 
went up-stairs I paused at the nursery door from habit. 

‘Would you like to look at the baby?” I asked. 

“Indeed I should!” said Sylvia; ‘but my belated train 
has kept your dinner waiting, and I must change my 
dress.” So we only peeped at the King, and she called 
hin a handsome little fellow—which did not do him jus- 
tice at all, I thought, then hastened away to dress, 

I had to admit that Svilvia Duruth was an agreeable 
woman at table, and pleasant to look 
upon. She caught up conversation as 
if it had been a ball of flowers to be 
lightly thrown and surely met and kept 
in the windward way of thought. Never 
had [I heard Max talk so well. After 
dinner I said: 

“Your lamp is highted, Max, and we 
shall not disturb you here in’ the h- 
brary. He has been so busy of late,” 
I added apologetically to Sylvia. 

“A man cannot read all the time,’ 
said Max; “he would grow stupid. I 
shall take a holiday.’’ He started out 
to the terrace with Sylvia, and I ex- 
cused myself to go up and stay with 
the King while Bethsaida should have 
her dinner. 

“Does the baby never stay alone?” 
asked Sylvia from the window. 

“Oh, no; I could never Jeave him 
alone!"" IT exclaimed. ‘I think you 
should begin to do so, dear,”” said Max; 
‘it would) not confine vou so. closely. 
A baby is a very absorbing quantity,” 
he added lightly to Sylviat But [ ran 
up-stairs fecling that Sylvia knew noth- 
ing about it—not being a mother—and 
resentful, too, of Max's ‘agreement to 
her words. I sat in the dark beside 
the King with my face upon his_ pil- 
low, and heard Max laughing in_re- 
sponse to Sylvia's low voice, and for 
the first time in my married life felt 
alone, — ° 

After all, Time’s measurement con- 
sists in contrast. [ realized with some- 
thing of a shock that if the precious 
months of the King's life were wiped 
out they would leave but the span of 
our honeymoon, which had lasted for 
more than one perfect year before he 
came. How subtly and unconsciously 
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we had drifted into the dangerous channel of habit! 
Was it all the baby’s fault? Had I not learned Iife’s 
fullest beauty through him? 

He lay asleep, in the heavy abandonment of babyhood, 
his soft, bright hair not yet thick enough to be curly, his 
long lashes, which Max pronounced like mine, sweeping 
his flushed face, and I leaned over and pressed my lps 
to his closed hand. Surely I had not given my darling 
too much love! 

Sylvia was touching the piano-kevs when I went down. 

“Does Max never sing now?” she asked. ‘‘He pleads 
want of practice and says he has not sung a song in six 
months. That is shocking!” 

“Vou see our monarch upstairs is something of a despot,” 
said Max, ‘‘and does not leave us much time for frills!’ 

He spoke jestingly, with no intention of sting in the 
words, yet sting they did, as only the truth can, 

“I fear we have rather neglected the music lately,’’ I 
said; “sing now, won't you, Max?” 

But Max was too much out of practice, and presently 
Svivia sang for us. Her voice was contralto and the song 
“The Night Hath a Thousand Eves.” When its) last 
impassioned wail thrilled and ceased, I felt ike thrust- 
ing away the almost tangible impression. Max stood 
in the window with his back turned, and I sat. silent, 
unable to speak, for rising in me was a tide of realiza- 





tion mingled with resentment, which turned my _ face 
hot in the darkness. Why had she sung: 
“ When love ts done! When love is donel” 
How dared she even suggest 
Sylvia rose suddenly and went to the window. 
“We should not waste this lovely night indoors,” 
* . - . 
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she said; ‘‘surely, it is not too cool to go out?”’ 

Max paused as she passed out. ‘Coming, Eve?’ he 
said. 

Then the overwhelming sense of the personal which 
has shut the gate of a possible Paradise to so many 
women spoke for me. 

“[ think not. I am tired to-night and shall go to bed.”’ 

Sull Max hesitated. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be better if you 
talked awhile to Sylvia, dear?” 

‘Really I doubt if anything I have to say could interest 
her,’’ I answered coolly, and Max went out. 

Presently I went up and lay beside the King while the 
murmur of voices came up from the terrace, and, holding 
his httle hand, I felt as if he were the only thing in the 
world which really belonged to me. 

Now, it seems so slight a thing for one whose year had 
been given ower completely to the care of her child to 
be thrown into sharp contrast with a woman such zs Sylvia 
Duruth. It had all been so delightfully suprene before 
she came. The King and I had everything our own way, 
which, of course, had been Max’s way too. 

But after the clarifying process of sleep I felt calmer 
the next morning, and somewhat contrite. So after the 
baby had taken his bath and was asleep, I went to find 
Sylvia. She was writing in the library and looking cool 
and immaculate. I drew my chair to the table and sat 
inspecting one of the King’s little skirts, and she put her 
pen down smiling. 

“Still thinking of the baby?” she asked. 

“Yes; I am appalled by the knowledge that I have 
embroidered only five of his short dresses while seven 
more will be needed soon,’’ I said. 

“Mercy!’’ said Sylvia, smiling; ‘‘why not give them to 
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some worthy person to do and keep the spare time for 
yourself ?”’ 

I started to explain that no alien fingers should touch 
the beloved garments, but felt that she could not under- 
stand, not being a mother. ‘True, I might have done 
so, but I have enjoyed the work,” I said. 

Sylvia sat lost in some problem too deep for my solving. 
Presently she said: ‘‘Has Max finished his book yet?" 

“What book?’’ escaped me in surprise. 

‘‘He began one several years ago, something about the 
universal law,"’ she said. 

“No; I do not think he has finished it,’? I said quietly 
My face flamed as I bent over the embroidery, because 
my own husband had not thought it worth while to con- 
fide in me. Sylvia wrote in silence while I strove to 
throw off the horrible feeling of resentment which was 
growing stronger and of which, for Max’s sake, I was 
ashamed. 

‘“ Well, I have a secret from him,’’ I said lightly. 

She looked up quickly. 

‘‘We must all hold something secret,’’ she said. 

“It was hard not to tell him—it has nearly escaped me 
several times.” 

I dropped my work in eagerness, because it was delight- 
ful to confide in some one, after all, ‘‘but I thought over 
it and decided it was better not—yet.”’ 

“One can only decide such things for oneself,’’ said 
Sylvia gently. 

‘Well, it is this,’’ I broke out, “I’ve had the King’s 
pictures taken for our anniversary and Max knows nothing 
at all about it!’ 
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“Oh!"" Sylvia leaned back and looked at me, then 
broke into a low note of laughter. ‘“‘You mean that is the 
secret?” 
“Why, of course! He does not even 
suspect it!’’ 


She bent over her writing again. 
‘Tam sure he will be pleased. The 
baby is so handsome a boy; but I 
hope you had one taken of yourself 
also.” 

“T never thought of it; I’ve had 
one taken since my marriage,”’ I said. 

“Of course,” said Sylvia, ‘“‘ you have 
been so busy with the care of the baby 
that it is natural you should not think 
of yourself.”’ 

Hearing the King’s voice, I ran up to 
the nursery and brought him down, and 
there followed an hour in which he was 
his most roval and entrancing self. 
When I carried him back I passed a 
mirror which recalled Sylvia's words. 
Why had she agreed with me? Why 
did she say, ‘‘Of course’? Had I al- 
tered so much in a year ? 

Max unrolled a new piece of music 
that evening and tried it over with 
Sylvia while I was up-stairs, and after- 
ward I lay on the lounge in the library 
and listened to the strains from the 
inner room. He sung all his old songs 
.and ended with *' The Night Hath a 
Thousand Eyes.” 

Lying in the dim light I could sce 
Svivia's face as she lifted it when he 
finished, and said: 

“Oh, Max! Are not the mind’s thou- 
sand eyes sufhcient, without yielding 
the one of the heart? Must we all en- 
dure the same pain ?”’ 

I do not know what he answered, 
for I slipped outside and then up to 
the King’s little bed. I threw myself 
on my knees beside him, longing to 
seize him in my arms and {iy some- 


where and 
hide my face, 
to be = any- 
where alone. 
I was as one 
into whose 
eyes a white 
light had 
flashed, re- 
vealing = vet 
maddening. 
Now, [did 
not imagine 
for an instant 
that Max was 
strongly — at- 
tracted by 
Sylvia Du- 


ruth. I knew 
better than 
that. Mine 


was but the 
horrible fear 
lest his love 
for me had 
unconsciously 
drifted = into 
the common- 
place through 
lack of that 
nourishment 
which comes 
from theslight 
and sweet 
unnamabhle 
things known 
only to love’s 
self. I would 
not name my 
thought. It 
was making 
it too terribly 
definite and 
real. Yet I 
was full of the keen, impassioned pain of youth’s resent- 
ment, and, try as I might, in the next few days Sylvia's 
words and actions took a new significance. I seemed to 
be one outside, looking on at myself. 

Yet, because of the sense of justice cultivated in me 
at an early age by my father, I had to acknowledge that 
the King had been Max's rival—but not in love. Ah, no! 
One's dearest are “each in his separate star’ in the heart’s 
firmament. 

Yet, with the blindness of young motherhood, T could 
not see how it might have been otherwise. That 
Max loved the baby devotedly IT knew. But a saying 
of my old French governess returned like an echo, “A 
woman may be satisfied with one thing—a man only 
with all things.”’ 

Sylvia was the kind of woman who could be all things 
—practical, sympathetic, conversational or silent. Had 
I relegated myself to be but one—the baby’s mother? 

The days were full, and later that week I did not go 
with Max and Sylvia when they took an early horseback 
ride, because the baby’s bath prevented; and when Max 
telephoned me one morning that he would drive Sylvia 
over to an art exhibit and reception at the County Casino, 
he said: “It will interest her. She is up on such mat- 
ters. I suppose you cannot leave the baby, Eve, can 
your” 

I yielded to feeling and said that I could not. But 
when they had driven away, and I lay on my lounge in 
the library while the King was having an afternoon nap, 
I was overwhelmed by the terrible sense of loneliness 
and apartness which had sprung up in me in so short a 
time. Perhaps I fancied that one so young could expe- 
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ness ol the 
heart—of the 
soul. Thank 
God, I could 
not! But the 


imagination 1s 
strong when 
youth 1s 
lonely, and 
thereand then 
I had one of 
my darkest 


hours. 
Suddenly 
and  lghtly 


a curtain was 
drawn at my 
head and 
Cousin An- 
nette’s voice 
said: 

“The win- 
dow looked so 
tempting ] 
took it in pref- 
erence to the 
door. Stav 
where youare, 
dear. I shall 
make mysclf 
comfortable.’’ 

She drew a 
low chair be- 
side me, and 
I sat up, con- 
scious’ that 
my hair was 
tumbled, my 
face flushed 
and I not 
dressed for 
afternoon 


callers, but 
glad as ever to mect her kind and humorous eyes. 


“Tam visiting the Leighs for a few days and came over 
to see Sylvia. Where is she, asleep? Sylvia Duruth is 
one of the few women who have time for themselves, 
therefore alwavs appear to advantage!” 

“They have gone to the Casino reception, Max and 
Sylvia,” T said. 

“Of course! IT quite forgot it: and that charming 
Devourney, the painter, is the guest of honor, too! Why 
aren't vou there, Eve? Everyone in the neighborhood 
will be in evidence.” 

She paused, Cousin Annette’s eyes also held ominis- 
cience, but with a difference—the difference of love. In 
the instant’s silence I knew that she perceived what lay 
deeper than my flushed face and half-wet eyes, my ruffled 
hair and indifferent dress, as I said: 

“You see, I seldom leave the baby for so long a time— 
besides, I—I didn’t want to go,"’ I added, with the truth- 
fulness which she inspired, 

She nodded, and I went on haltingly: 














“They—Sylvia knows so much . 
“More than is necessary,’’ put in Cousin Annette 
. And converses so learnedly——”’ 


“And appealingly,”’ she supplemented. 

- That I felt I could not quite—quite ” I failed 
of moral support under her smiling eyes and broke out. 
“You see, I’ve been so busy with the King for months 
that I've rather fallen behind in some things—which 
interest men, I mean.” 

I suppose the sentient nature expects rebuke, for [| 
suddenly looked up at Cousin Annette through a Mist of 
pain—the pain of confession. She laughed softly ea 
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leaned over to touch my hair tenderly. 

“Teve, you are a very pretty woman!”’ 
she said, abruptly. 

I looked so startled that she laughed. 

“And an intelligent one and a sym- 
pathetic one, and a sensible one! How 
many more weapons do you want? 
Dear little girl,”’ she added, taking out 
her watch, “‘will you do me a favor? 
Order the road-cart out and drive me 
over to the Casino. I really cannot 
bring myself to miss this afternoon!” 

“Oh, I couldn't! the King!’ I began. 
But Cousin Annette had drawn me up. 

“Yes, but you must! Max is some- 
thing of a lion at present, and the at- 
traction of a lovely wife will but add 
lustre to the halo.” 

I did not want to go, but Cousin 
Annette eventually had her way, as 





WE HAD DRAWN ASIDE AND SYLVIA WAS TALKING TO THE 


OTHERS, AND MAX STOOD LOOKING DOWN AT ME WITH AN EX- usual. Be it known, however, that her 
PRESSION WHICH WAS BALM TO THE SPIRIT OF A WIFE—Page 622. way was mainly that which worked 
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toward another’s salvation. I flew to make ready and to 
give Bethsaida directions about the baby. Then I drew 
out several dresses while Cousin Annette talked to me. 

“No, no: not that one! Black net on such an after- 
noon and at your age! You must be youth and radiance 
personified! Where is that exquisite garden-party gown 
you wore but once?” 

It ended in my putting on the garden-party gown 
with its lace hat and blush roses, but not before Cous- 
in Annette insisted that my hair must be waved. 
“Tt is not nearly so becoming this way!” she asserted 
frankly. 

I explained that it had taken too much time and I 
had given it up long ago. “Then give up such luxuries 
as embroidery and keep to the necessities such as this!” 
she laughed, and I found myself laughing in return. 

It had grown rather exciting to dress for an occasion 
when I was to mect my own husband. 

While we drove over the shady road, Cousin Annette 
read the art catalogue and talked so delightfully about 
the pictures that I felt quite in the atmosphere by the 
time we threw the reins to a groom in the Casino porte- 
cochére. The place was a vision of soft light ane shade, 
gay toilettes, plants, flowers and subdued decoration. 
Cousin Annette was surrounded inside the door, and 
among them was the painter, Devourney, a little dark 
man with a fierce mustache and kind eyes. He talked 
rapidly to me in his broken English, and presently walked 
down the room with us to look at the pictures. 

The gay throng, the light repartee and brightness sum- 
moned their own responsive reflection, and the conscious- 
ness that I was looking my very best was a mental support 
which no woman will deny. 

But back of the lightness and apparent enjoyment I 
was looking for but one face and listening for one 
voice. 

We came upon them all unexpectedly—Max and Sylvia. 
She was studying a picture through her lorgnette, and he 
stood near, his arms folded and I thought looking a hit 
abstracted. We were close beside them before he dis- 
covered us, then he turned and faced me in surprise, and 
I smiled up at him in sheer pleasurable excitement. 
At the swift iwlumination of his face 1 breathed: 

“Oh, Max!” 

“Eve! Where did you—how - 

“Oh, I discovered that Cousin Annette wanted to come 
and I came along,’’ I murmured. We had drawn aside, 
while Sylvia was talking to the others, and Max stood 
looking down at me with an expression which was balm 
to the spirit of a wife. 

“Are vou glad, Max? I wanted so to—to 

‘Glad!’ He threw his head back and laughed almost 
bovishly. “I was never so glad to see any one in my life! 
Can't we get away from this crowd and look at these 
things together?’’ 

“Oh, no; you must do your duty as host,’”’ I said 
demurely. But Max was not attending. 

“Jove! you look fine! And i 

“And, Max " IT breathed eagerly. 

“Beautiful, darling!”” he whispered. 

Cousin Annette broke in upon us. 

“Max, Mr. Devourney wishes her to sit for him. He says 
she is the only ideal type he has discovered. May she?" 

Max looked over to where Sylvia was in conversation 
with the artist. 

“I’m sure I don't care,”’ he said flatly. 

“Don't care! Why, I assure vou it is a great compli- 
ment that, after having seen hundreds of American women, 
he should want to paint your wife!” 

“My wife!’ exclaimed Max. ‘Oh, if he wishes to paint 
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Eve, I think better of him! She may do as she wishes 
about that.”’ 

Cousin Annette continued: ‘‘And he says that you are 
the most fortunate man in America!” 

“And why?” asked Max. 

She made a deprecatory gesture. 

“Blind! Because you are her husband, of course!"’ 

“That is new to him, but I have known it two years 
to-day,”’ said Max. 

I could have kissed him then and there. 

I refused to be driven home, and took Cousin Annette 
around to the Leighs and went back alone at a sharp 
canter. For some reason my heart was “‘light as the leaf 
of a tree.” At dinner it bubbled over in sheer brightness 
and repartee, to which Mzx respended, although Sylvia 
looked a little surprised in her pensive way. 

Her visit was to end that evening, and later on Max 
drove her to a neighboring country-place where she was 
expected. I flew up-stairs and put a rosebud lawn on 
and left a kiss on the baby's dear eyelids, then ran down 
to meet Max at the door. 

“Well,” he said in the doorway, ‘‘acknowledge that, at 
least, I did my duty as a host!” 

“You did,”’ I said positively with something of excite- 
ment, for he held a package behind him, and looked as 
if he had a secret too. 

“Sylvia is a nice enough woman,”’ he added, ‘‘but she 
is undergoing all sorts of sentimental throes lest she should 
or should not marry Arthur Van Brunt. Of course, 
she'll end by doing it, but I think another evening of it 
would have—Jove!” he broke off, ‘I’m glad I have a wife 
who knows her own mind!” 

“Oh, Max!’ I murmured, almost too glad for speech. 

“Besides, I could hardly wait to get home, for I’ve 
something to show you that no one could see first.’’ 

We had swept into the ring of lamplight in the little 
study and he untied his package and put it on the table. 
It was his book, and on the fly-leaf the dedication: 


To my companion, my friend—my wife. 


It was so beautiful that I could only rub my head 
against his arm and laugh a little shakily as I clasped the 
dear book to my heart. 

“You see,"’ Max broke out, “I began it before we were 
married and grew tired of it. Then some months ago 
I grew to think more composedly while sitting here with 
you in the evening, and went to work on it again, so it 
could be ready for our anniversary, for it’s yours in part 
—the part of inspiration.” 

In a mist I read the lines under the dedication - 


“Each in his separate star 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees tt 
for the God of Things as they are.” 


I gave him the baby’s pictures, and one of myself 
taken hurriedly after Sylvia's suggestion, and resplendent 
in an evening gown, and Max looked long at it. 

“The Queen Mother!” he murmured. “Now let us go 
take it easily. Get some of your white stuff and sew 
and I'll light my pipe. I feel as if I hadn’t seen my wife 
often of late. Of course,’ he added hastily, ‘‘] under- 
stand how the King takes your time, dear.”’ 

“No, but he is not to have so much of it, now that he 
is older,” I said; and then the light of truth wiped out all 
else, and my arms stole upward to his neck, ‘“‘Oh Max 
Max, our baby is not the King!” 

“Since when?" asked Max, holding me close. 

“Since I realized that he is His Highness.’’ J broke 
away to sweep him a curtsy, with a laugh of gladness 
‘His Highness is asleep—V ive le Roi !"' me 
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No. 2. 
LUSTRE WARE 


HERE is scarcely a china collector 
T worthy of the name who does not 
number among his or her posses- 
sions at least one piece of lustre, which 
ware forms a group of its own in English pottery 
All lustre ware may be divided into three classes 
—copper, silver and gold—the first being the most 
common, least valuable and least interesting. ‘The 
process of making this ware was simple enough, con- 
sisting in dissolving the metals employed by chem- 
icals and forming a solution which could be ap- 
plied either by dipping or with a brush. 
_ Who first invented, or rather applied, this method 
of metallic coating to English pottery is not known. 
Admirers of Wedgwood claim that he first used gold 
as early as 1776 for lustring picture-frames. Other 
authorities give the merit of the discovery to John 
Haneock while employed by Spode, to whom he was 
apprenticed in 1769. Still others credit the firm of 
Gardiner & Stennys with the introduction of lustred 
pottery. Be this as it may, by 1770 R. Frank was 
making copper lustre ware at Brislington, near Bris- 
tol, England. Wilson, in Staffordshire, was making 
it in 1785. Thomas Barlow made lustre, copper, 
gold and silver, at Longton, England, where there 
were also in operation the High Street, Gold Strece 
and Park works 
Moore’& Co. and Dixon & Co. were both at work 
in Sunderland by 1820, and produced much handsome 
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ware. Lustre was also made at Leeds 
before 1800, in Preston Pans, at Dill- 
wyn, where the famous Swansea gold 
and silver lustre was manufactured, 
and at other pot works in different parts of England. 

The body of lustre ware is generally earthen, of 
a reddish color and coarse texture, which sometimes 
detracts from the elegance of the shapes, though 
when copper lustre was at its best, about 1801, there 
was little criticism to be passed upon either its color 
or the shapes it covered. 

In an article on ‘‘ Historic Pitchers,"’ published in 
THE DELINEATOR for November, 1902, I showed the 
“Cornwallis jug,’ which is the most valuable piece of 
copper lustre known. Such a jugin perfect condition 
is worth $45.00, chiefly on account of its historical 
association, since in shape, size and quality of ware 
it is In no way superior to hundreds of other copper 
lustre pitchers. I know of but five of these jugs— 
in speaking of this Cornwallis pitcher the term 
“jug’’ seems more appropriate—and of these, two 
are imperfect, onc having a bad crack and the other 
having lost its ‘foot ;’’ that is, the base on which 
it stands. 

At the foot of this page are shown seven copper 
lustre pitchers, embracing all the familiar types, 
showing the different stvles of handles and the ways 
these were applied, the pitchers having a thumb rest 
and large, pointed hp being the oldest. The best 
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A GROUP OF COPIER LUSTRE PITCHERS, 
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pitcher in this group is the one at the end at.the left 
side, on which are white figures on a copper ground. 
This pitcher is similar in style to those made by 
Wedgwood, Wood & Caldwell and other well-known 
potters. 

The pitcher in the- centre of the illustration 
and the one at its left-are of a more modern type 
than those on the ends with large curved lip and 
familiar handle. Sometimes such jugs come with a 
cover also of the lustre, which fits into the neck of 
the pitcher and has a square opening so that the 
liquid can be poured out without removing the lid. 
Such pieces are very rare. It is a misfortune that 
such a small quantity of lustre ware of any descrip- 
tion was marked. Its age can only be guessed at. 
We are inclined to place it all under the general 
heading ‘“ English,”” yet it should be noted that 
lustre ware was and is made not only in Germany, 
but in many 
countries of 
Northern 
Europe. 

Two very 
interesting 
pitchers are 
given at the 
top of page 
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626. Only 
their good 
shape and pro- 


portion are 
noticeable in 
the photo- 
graph, for the 
broad _ band 
of decoration 
which passes 
about the up- 
per part of 
the pitchers 
just below the 
handle is a 
splendid and 
unusual shade 
of olive green 
which does not “take ’’ well. 
These pitchers are unusually 
handsome, the shade of lustre 
being very deep and rich, 
and the harmony of that rite 
color with the green very Beat 
satisfying. They are of un- 






















LUSTRE QUEEN ANNE SETS. 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF WILLIAM M. hOYT. 


Bowls, tea sects, pepper pots, mugs, goblets and 


_ very rarely coffee pots are found in copper lustre, a 
very handsome specimen of thelatter being similar 


to the helmet shaped teapot shown on page 626. 

Two correspondents, one in Mexico (where, she 
writes me, there is much old china to be picked up) 
and one in Virginia, own-large gallon pitchers of 
plain copper lustre, very similar in shape to the 
largest of the Sunderland jugs pictured. 

The second period of copper lustre was about 
1830, when the glaze was inferior, being filled with 
bubbles and little holes, showing that the picces 
were hastily dipped. Since this time copper lustre 
has been made in quite a number of potteries, and 
modern lustre can be found: casily in Ganada. 
There seems to be little in the United States, for I 
have sought in dozens of stores without coming 
across one pitcher. Whole tea setsof a certain bril- 
lant lustre 
with a band 
of bright blue 
have been of- 
fered me as 
“antiques,” 
every lhine 
and its hard. 
brassy color 
showing in an 
unmistakable 
fashion its re- 
cent manufac- 
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ture. 
There -is a 
depth of color, 


a smoothness 
of glaze anda 
“‘feel’’ to old 
lustre that are 
not easily mis- 
taken. You 
will find the 
bottom of the 
object worn 
smooth, and 
the polish 
dulled by wearin places, and 
the crudeness of the modern 
ware is absent. 

While copper lustre never 
reached an advanced state in 
beauty and perfection, silver 
lustre stands as high in artis- 


doubted age, and are now at 
the Whipple House, Ipswich, 


A CAKE OR FRUIT 
GRAY POTTERY ORNA- 
THE LAST TYPE OF SIL- 


BASKET AND VASES OF 
MENTED WITH SILVER— 


tic merit as any other branch 
of pottery. The method of 


Mass., where are gathered so 
many relics of that interest- 
ing old town. The pitchers 
belonged to Aaron Jewitt, janitor of the Old Court 
House from 1820 to 1850, and were used as water 
pitchers by the judges of the court during that 
time. 

I do not doubt that this temperance beverage 
was an unfamiliar invader of these hospitable jugs 
until they came to do legal duty, for the usual 
liquid which poured trom their generous lips was 
cider. It was not only to pewter vessels that the 
terms “gallonier, pottle pot, pot and little pot”’ 
were applied, but to pitchers which held respective- 
ly one gallon, two quarts, one quart and one pint. 
The idea of temperance seems to have been one 
of the last to enter the minds of our forefathers on 
either side of the water. 

These larger sized pitchers were made for cider 
or beer or some of the numerous decoctions which 
are compounded of these ingredients and several 
others, and then heated with a loggerhead. 


manufacture is ike that des- 
cribed in copper lustre, but 
the metal held in solution is 
not silver, but platinum. This mineral was dis- 
covered in 1741, although it was not used until 
years later by the potters at Staffordshire and 
Preston Pans. Originally the pieces, Particularly 
tea sets, powls and mugs, were lustred inside as 
well as out, for silver lustre was made for those 
who wished to own silver but could not afford it. 
In the course of time, when electroplating cheap- 
ened metal ware, and the lustre ware no longer 
deceived, the interior of vessels was coated with a 
white slip, or porcelain, glaze and the lustre was 
confined to the outside. The pottery body is of 
colored earthen-ware, red or yellow, made very 
thick in such pieces as tea or coffee pots to with- 
stand the heat, while other pieces are nearly as 
delicate as porcelain. The early patterns besides 
being silvered within are also quite plain in 


VER LUSTRE WARE. 





; ; shape, 
XC: the beautiful ornamentation sometimes seen being 
er. a later development. 
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The tea sets in Queen Anne patterns illustrated on the 
preceding page and the one with ‘‘pineapple’’ pattern 
shown later are extremely beautiful. Many such sets 
were cast in old silverware molds, or modelled in flutings 
and beadings by hand, the numerous examples shown 
covering almost every variety. They are almost hand- 
somer than silver, since the lustre takes a deeper shade, 
and is broken up into higher lights than is possible with 
even the most highly burnished silver. 

Not only were there tea sets but cups and saucers as 
well. The only example I ever saw was a delicate bit with 
flutings on the cup, which was of an early type, since it had 
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variety of pottery and porcelain to keep them company. 

At the sale, in March, 1903, of the late Mr. Burritt’s 
collection of pottery and porcelain, when phenomenal 
prices were obtained for “Old Blue,’’ there were a few 
pieces of lustre sold also. The prices given for them 
seem large, but there were plenty of people willing and 
eager to take them at these figures. 

There were but two separate silver lustre teapots, simi- 
lar to the tall ones shown in this article. One of them, 
fluted, sold for $20.00. The other, plain, brought $18.00. 
A tea set in fluted pattern, consisting of teapot, sugar 
bowl and cream jug, brought $60.00. <A silver lustre goblet 


\ KARE ROSE LUSTRE JUG, AND A’ WEAR BRIDGE SUNDERLAND. 
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A BEAUTIFUL AND VARIED ASSORTMENT OF 


no handle. It was in perfect condition and sold for ten 
dollars. The largest piece of silver lustre which has come 
under my notice was an ewer and basin which I saw in the 
Summer of 1903 at Salem, Mass. It was of the diminu- 
tive size seen in the old blue toilet sets—tiny things which 
seem to have satisfied our Colonial ancestors in whose 
estimation cleanliness does not seem to have come next to 
godliness. : 
Many people desire to have one or two pieces of silver 
lustre, but it is by no means easy to find, though seventeen 
of the teapots shown in this article belong to a fortunate 
collector who has fourteen hundred other teapots of every 
625 
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sold for $11.00, a pepper box for $12.00 and a salt cellar, 
silver without and copper lustre within, cost the purchase 
$14.00. 

{[t must be borne in mind that the prices just quoted 
are unusual; no dealer will ever give them. Yet silver 
lustre seems to stand apart in value, for I have known a 
very choice teapot which had lost its spout to have the 
missing member replaced by one of plated silver and 
then sell for $15.00. 

So far we have dealt only with plain silver lustre, or that 
cast in. molds. There is another form of decoration for 
th's variety of lustre which is rare and beautiful. An 
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COPPER LUSTRE PITCHERS AT WHIPPLE HOUSE, IPSWICH, MASS. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF SILVER 
*" RESIST ’” LUSTRE—AN 
UNCOMMON VARIETY. 


example is given just 
above. [ call this 
the second period 
since the plain ware 
was evidently the first 
expression of the pot- 
ter’s ability to use 
this metal All the 
shapes in which lustre 
ware was made—pep- 
per pots, tea sets, 
jugs, bowls. two-handled cups and cups and saucers—are 
to be found in this decorated ware, which is called “resist”’ 
patterns from the method of manutacture. Birds 
and flowers are the subjects oftenest chosen for this 
work, the patterns often being exceedingly intricate and 
claborate. 

The article to be decorated was first dipped into or cov- 
ered with a white or cream-colored shp, and upon this the 
pattern was painted with an adhesive mixture which 
“resisted’’ the silver lustre when the pottery was dipped 
into it. All the surface that was not previously covered 
with this resistant mixture beeame covered with the 
lustre. The second firing (the first was intended to harden 
the covering of white slp) burned away the resist mixture 
and fixed the silver lustre, and the pattern stands out 
in white. 

Very rarely in this country. and not often in England, 
is this silver “resist” decoration found in which the pattern 
shows canary-colored imstead of white. Such pieces com- 
mand very ligh prices. At the Burritt sale, previously 
noted, ao nine-inch silver dustre pitcher with ‘‘resist”’ 
pattern ino white brought 347.50. The one pictured 1s 
six inches tall and, although part of a collection in this 
country, Was found in England. 

The last stage of silver Tustre is shown on page 624 
in the Hlustration of a cake or fruit basket of grav pottery 
ornamented with a@ graceful pattern covered with the 
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STICKS, BY WEDGWOOD, IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF TINE ARTS. 


‘ DINEAPPLE PATTERN” SILVER LUSTRE TEA POT. 
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A HANDSOME HELMET-SHAPED 
TEA POT IN COPPER LUSTRE. 


lustre. The combi- 
nation of the gray 
and silver is pretty, 
while the dancing fig- 
ures modelled on the 
panels of the vases 
are very graceful. 
These pieces are prob- 
ably between fifty 
and sixty vears old, 
although ware like 
this was made some 
vears earlier also. A 
china merchant tells 
me that he used to sell 
pieces like this when he was first in business, about 1860. 
He had to dispose of them as best he could, since they were 
“old stock.” The basket shown is nine inches high and 
eleven across the top. The lines showing dark on the base 
and the leaves and vines about the top are of the silver 
lustre, while the pendant bunches of grapes are covered 
with brown enamel. To-day the basket is valued at 
$15.00. The day it was new it could be bought for one- 
hfth of that sum. 

On this page is given a pair of candlesticks by Wedg- 
wood, representing figures of Tritons. There is a note 
among his records of a payment made to William Bacon, 
one of the artists in his employ, for modelling a pair of 
Tritons in “broun earth.” 1791 is given in Miss Meta- 
vard's Life of Wedgi'ood as the date when silver lustre 
was first used in his potteries, and these Tritons are 
undoubtedly “Old Wedgwood"’—1. e.. made before 1795. 
when Josiah Wedgwood died. 

There is a material known as “‘lead glass’? which bears 
a resemblance to silver lustre and which has been known 
to deceive the unwary. This lead glass is made to-dav. 
and one of its uses 1s as a reflector behind bracket kerosene 
lamps, I have seen goblets of it, shaped like the old- 
fashioned commumon cups, in several New England 
towns, and have never been able to trace their history 
although their owners always assured me that they were at 
least one or two hundred vears old, : 
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For about seventy years—that is, since about 1830— 
No important examples nor-any large quantity of silver 
lustre was made. Within the last three or four years, 
‘ince the demand for such pieces has become marked, dis- 
jonest dealers have been found both to make and sell such 
d Srged examples. Even the novice can scarcely be 
paced by these modern specimens. The color of the 
Ustre is dull and cloudy and darker than the bright, white 
lustre of the old ware. Shapes are poor, and no care is 
taken to render the specimens choice. Toby jugs, which 
are occasionally fitted with lids for teapots, large bowls and 
goblets, and a crude pepper box in the form of a man in a 
cocked hat are the chief modern pieces. Belgium is said 
to be responsible for most of this modern lustre. 

The third and last metallic lustre to be considered has 
heen made, so far as can be ascertained, in England only. 
It is the gold lustre, more commonly known as “‘rose- 
spotted,”’ or “*Sunderland lustre,”’ and it is quite as rare 
and costly as the silver lustre. The effect is obtained by 
precipitating gold and then applying it to the pottery either 
ina pattern or in spots and blotches, which varv in tone 
fom a rose color to a purplish tint caused by the lustre 
being laid on thick or diluted. 

In one of the illustrations on this page is given a 
large gallon-sized_ rose-spotted jug which relies on its 
good form and the delightful play of color to make it 
pleasing. When I first saw this jug what a sad wreck it 
was! It did not have even the rudiments of a handle. 
The present handle is a triumph of the restorer’s art, and 
leads me to say that the despair of the collector of jugs is 
that person who insists on lifting these treasures by the 
handle. The person ‘who knows” always lifts a jug by 
placing one hand in the mouth of the jug and supporting 
the base with the other hand. 

The second jug in the illustration 1s copper lustre, about 
hftv vears old, and of German make. Notice how entirely 
it differs in shape, in style of handle and base from anv 
of the English pieces shown. 

The last illustration gives two more very handsome 
pitchers. The one on the right is called ‘‘Nautilus’’ pat- 
tern, and the design is painted on in rose Justre. The 
pitcher is marked ‘‘Wood,”’ impressed. This Wood was 
one of the famous English potters who made so much of 
the ‘‘Old Blue,’’ which is 


interesting. The largest one in the group of four is a gallon- 

size cider jug with a view in colors of Twymouth Haven on 

the side shown. On the opposite side is a ship, flanked by a 
sailor and a female figure, while below is the following verse: 


The sailor tossed on stormy seas, 
Though far his bark may roam, 

Still hears a voice in every breeze 
That wakens thoughts of home; 

Hf{e thinks upon his distant friends, 
His wife, his humble cot; 

And from his inmost heart ascends 
The prayer: “ Forget me not!” 

The other pitcher has a picture in colors called the 
“Sailor’s Farewell,”’ with a verse which runs: 

Sweet, oh! sweet, is that sensation 
Where two hearts in union meet, 

But the pain of separation 
Mingles bitter with the sweet. 


} have found this sentimental verse on Sunderland ware 
only, but it does duty on punch bowls as well as pitchers. 

The little jug on feet is one of those specimens cast in a 
silverware mold and then lustred. It is made ot coarse 
pottery, as a small chip on one foot shows. Sunderland 
and Newcastle are usually classed together, and the carliest 
pot works at these places were opened between 1730 anc 
1740.) The most famous pattern ever made at these pot- 
teries was the great bridge over the Wear, begun in 1793 
and finished in 1796. One of these jugs is shown in the 
right-hand group. ‘The other jug shown in this picture 4s 
the handsomest rose lustre jug [have ever seen. The picture 
of the ruin comes out in great beauty, the shades varying 
from adeep cfimson to a pale pink, while over the whole 
plavs that lustrous iridescence characteristic of old lustre. 

There is much pottery and porcelain to be found here 
which is decorated with black or brown printed scenes and 
set off with either bands of lustre or little leafy sprig deco- 


ration, Such ware is called ‘New Hall,” and was made at 
Shelton, in Staffordshire, before 1825, when the works 
closed. Many owners of tea sets hke the cup and saucer 


shown on this page call them ‘New Hall,” 
the entire decoration is in lustre. 

Eleven of the jugs shown belong to one collection, the in- 
defatigable owner of which spares not herself in searching 
both this country and Europe. The most expensive 

pitcher of the eleven was 


also, although 










now eagerly sought. The the Jarge one showing Twy- 
name ‘‘Wood’’ alone, or A ROSE-SPOTEED JUG, FOUND IN| A) FARMHOUSE IN mouth Haven, bought in 
Wood & Co. was used as a MAINE, AND A COPPER LUSTRE JUG OF GERMAN MAKE, Maine, for which six dollars 
mark between 1792 and was paid. The cheapest 
1818, when the sons were was the little one on four 
admitted to partnership legs shown in the same pic- 
and the signature was ture. This was bought for 
‘E. Wood & Sons,” or twenty-five cents 


“BE. W. & S$.” 

On page 625 are ulustrated 
several Sunderland pieces, 
all but one in proof condi- 
tion —that is, absolutely 
perfect—and all of them are 
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A ROSE LUSTRE CUP AND SAUCER, ALSO CALLED ‘' NEW HALL.” 
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| mention these prices to 


encourage would-be collec- 


ors and to show how much 


an be done by one who has 


time, monev and. most im- 


“china luck.’”’ 
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TWO VEKY HANDSOME ROSE LUSTRE PITCHERS. 
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Cheir Oriqin And Cheir Romance 


Faith Looks Up 
to Thee”’: 

“The grandest 
privilege which God ever gives to 
His children upon earth, and which 
He gives to comparatively few, is to 
write a noble Christian hymn, to be 
accepted by the churches, to be sung 
by reverent and loving hearts in 
different lands and different tongues, 
and which still shall be sung as the 
future opens its brightening centuries. 
Such a hymn brings him to whom it 
is given into most intimate sympathy 
with the Master, and with the most 
devout spirits of every time.”’ 

Dr. Palmer was born in Little 
Compton, Rhode Island, November 
12, 1808. He was licensed to preach 
in 1832, and in 1&35 became pastor 
of a Congregational church in Bath, 
Maine, where he remained for fifteen 
vears. In 1847 he spent some time 
in foreign travel. Soon after his re- 
turn, in 1850, he became pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, in 
Albany, New York. He Icft this 
charge in 1866 to become Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the American Con- 
gregational Union, New York City, 
where he remained until 1878, when 
failing health compelled him to re- 
sign. His latter vears were spent in 
general pastoral work in and about 





Newark, New Jersey, where he dicd March 29, 1887 

He was an able preacher, a voluminous writer, and a 
The hymn which made him famous ts 
It has been) trans- 


graceful poct. 
found in almost every hymn-book, 


Hu Allan Sutherland 


found 


churches.”’ 


66 My 


My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour Divine: 
Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away, 
O let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine. 


sf 
May Thy rich grace impart 
Strength to my fainting heart, 
My zeal inspire ; 


As Thou hast died for me, 

O may my love to Thee 

Pure, warm, and changeless be, 
A living fire. 


J 


While life's dark maze I tread. 
And griefs around me spread, 
Be Thou my Guide : 

Bid darkness tum to day, 
Wipe sorrow’s tears away, 
Nor let me ever stray 


From Thee aside. 
se 


When ends life's transient dyeam, 

When death's cold, sullen stream 
Shall o'er me roll, 

Blest Saviour, then, in love, 

Fear and distrust remove ; 

O bear me safe above, 


A ransomed soul. 


O28 


The following very interesting story is told 





IV.—“MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE”. 


HEN Dr. and Mrs. Ray Palmer cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary, one of the speakers, the gifted 
Dr. Richard S. Storrs, paid this tribute 
to Dr. Palmer, the author of 


lated into more than a score of languages and is to be 
‘“wherever missionaries have rendered into native 
tongues the hymns famihar to themselves or their home 


in con- 
nection with one of these _ trans- 
lations : 

“Mrs. Layyah Barakat, a native of 
Syria, was educated in Beirut and 
then taught for a time in Egypt. 
Driven out in 1882 by the insurrec- 
tion of Arabi Pasha, she, with her 
husband and child, came to America 
by way of Malta and Marseilles. Her 
history is a strange illustration of 
God’s providential care, as they were 
without any direction or friends in 
Philadelphia when they landed. But 
the Lord took them into His own 
keeping, and brought them to those 
who had known of her in Syria. 
While in this country she frequently 
addressed large audiences, to whom 
her deep earnestness and broken but 
piquant English proved unusually 
attractive. Among other incidents 
she related that she had been _per- 
mitted to see the conversion of her 
whole family, who were Maronites of 
Mount Lebanon. Her mother, six- 
ty-two years of aye, had been taught 
‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee’ in 
Arabic. They would sit on the house 
roof and repeat it together: and when 
the news came back to Syria that the 
daughter was safe in America, the 
mother could send her no better 
proof of her faith and love than in 
the beautiful words of this hymn as- 


suring her that her faith still looked up to Christ.’ 

“All the twelve hymns on your list," writes Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, General Agent of Education in Alaska 
choice ones, and have accomplished a great work = this 


‘‘are 
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and other fands in establishing and build! .g up Christian 
character. For my own personal comfort, [ have found 
that My Faith looks up to Thee’ has given me the most of 
spiritual. help and strength.”” Doubtless this voices the 
sentiment of thousands of hearts which have been lifted 
up and made better by means of the splendid declaration 
of trust and ‘confidence in God as expressed in the words of 
ths immortal hymn. 

“My Faith Looks Up to Thee,’ "’ says the Rev. Albert B. 
Marshall, D.D., “‘is my favorite among all hymns. It is, 
Iam sure, the hymn which most accurately expresses the 
aspirations of many trusting hearts.. I have frequently 
noticed how eagerly. a company of worshippers will join 
in the singing if some one will begin.” And.Dr. E.'O. 
Sutherland bears the same testimony: “I find,” he says, 
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IN THE QUIET OF HIS CHAMBER, AND WITH A 


for the last time slowly but distinctly repeating, 
Faith Looks Up to Thee.” ; 

Evangelist C. T. Shaeffer relates this interesting inci- 
dent: “Some vears ayo there came to this country a little 
clog dancer, widely known as Mike Riley, the champion 
of the world... Although educated only.in his heels, yet he 
was able to command a large salary, but finally drink took 
possession of him and he became an outcast and a vaga- 
bond along the Bowery. 

“One cold Winter's night, homeless, hungry and_ for- 
saken, he determined to end his miserable hfe in the river. 
On his way down, he passed the Bowery Mission. The 
door happened to stand open for a moment, and the light 
and cheer had their powerful appeal for the desolate little 
dancer. He was drawn inside, ‘just to get warm once 


“My 
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DEEP CONSCIOUSNESS OF HIS OWN NEEDS, HE 


TRANSFERRED TO PAPER AS FAITHFULLY AS HE COULD WHAT WAS PASSING WITHIN HIM.— Page 630. 


“'My Faith Looks Up to Thee’ one of the most useful hymns 
for impromptu singing in all kinds of prayer-meetings, 
especially, however, wherz there 1s sorrow or trouble.” 

“While spending a few days in the Grand Hotel Ma- 
genta, Paris, France.’ writes the Rev. Curtis Edward 
Long, “I became quite ill, and being among strangers and 
in the solitude of my own room, I was much depressed in 
spint. I sought comfort on my knees in prayer, and found 
myself repeating the second verse of ‘My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee’: 

‘May Thy rich grace impart 
Strength to my fainting heart.’ 

My prayer was answered, I was restored in body and 
spirit, and on the following day took the train for Rome.” 

It will be remembered that Queen Victoria went to sleep 
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more before ending it all in the river,’ he afterward said. 
‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee’ was being sung by scores of 
redcemed men, and by others who were seeking salvation, 
and the words had their special message of hope for the 
wanderer. When the usual invitation was given, he went 
forward, and = surrendered himself. to his Master. He 
immediately started out to win fallen men from their sin, 
and so continued heroically until his death.”’ 

“On one oceasion,”” savs Dr. Charles Eugene Dunn, “the 
senior class of Union Theological Seminary spent the 
afternoon as the invited guests of Mr. John Crosby Brown, 
Orange Mountain, New Jersey. Dr. Palmer was also a 
guest, and while we stood in the parlor, a sudden inspira- 
tion moved us to sing his great hymn, ‘My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee.’ When we began, the president of, our Seminary, 
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Yr. Rosweil D. Hitchcock, advanced to Dr. Palmer, and 
che two stood, with arms interlocked, while this greatest 
ff American hymns was‘being sung in the presence of its 
tuthor. It meant but little to the outside world, perhaps, 
nut to us it was a deeply affecting sight to see these two 
noble men—the great author and the great historian, both 
so soon to behold the Lamb of Calvary in His beauty—thus 
standing clasped in brotherly embrace.” 

Many will recall the thrilling experience of the passen- 
gers on the German steamship ‘‘Spree,’’in December, 1882. 
During a fearful storm the propeller broke, knocking a 
large hole through her bottom and leaving her helpless. 
She was not only in danger of sinking, but she was also 
rapidly driven out of her course. The passengers were in 
a panic, and one leaped overboard to his death. Dwight 
L. Moody, who was on the vessel, inspired all with courage 
by his splendid composure and by his oft-repeated assur- 
ance that God would answer their pravers and bring them 
safely to land. He frequently said afterward that noth- 
ing short of the direct interposition of Providence in 
answer to prayer, saved the ship. ‘There never was,”’ he 
said, ‘‘a more carnest praver than that of those seven hun- 
dred souls on their helpless, almost sinking, ship, in mid- 
ocean on that Sunday when we met in the saloon to implore 
God’s help; and God answered us, as I knew he would. 
He sent the ‘Lake Huron’ to our rescue and made the 
storm a calm.” ‘At this meeting,”’ wrote General O. 
O. Howard, who was a fellow passenger with Moody, 
“we sang a number of hymns, among them being ‘My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee.’ The singing was led by a Cath- 
olic lady, who was returning to the United States from 
South America‘by way of England. We were a united 
band of God's children, praying for deliverance.” 

A New England regiment and its band, serving in the 
Civil War, were composed altogether of Christians. As 
frequently as possible, they held regimental praver-meet- 
ings, the band furnishing the music for the inspiring hymns 
which, floating out on the air to other camp-fires, brought 
to many a war-weary~and home-sick soldier tender thoughts 
of the old home church and fireside, and longings for a het-. 
ter life. On one occasion, this regiment, being under a 
heavy fire, sought safety in flight. The Colonel ordered 
the band to playa hymn, and “My Faith Looks Up to Thee” 
rolled out above the battle din. The men heard the 
inspiring music ; it recalled them to their duty and sent 
them ayain into the thick of the fight determined to do or 
die for all they held dear. 

Another war incident in connection with this hymn is 
worthy of being repeated: It was on the evening pre- 
ceding one of the great battles. Some six or eight Chris- 
tian comrades knelt in prayer, believing that this would be 
their last night together. They knew that it would be a 


source of joy and comfort to their loved ones at home to - 


learn that their trust in God faltered not, so they wrote on 
asheet of paper the hymn ‘‘My Faith Looks Up to Thée,”’ 
and signed their names at the bottom. The next eve- 
ning found all, save one. of these brave young fellows 
Iving cold and still beneath the stars. The prayer of each 
now silent voice: 
“() bear me safe above, : 
A ransomed soul,” 


had been answered. Only one lived to tell this beautiful 
story of devotion and faith. 

“My Faith Looks Up to Thee’ was written when Dr. 
Palmer was twenty-two. In an appendix to his Poetical 
Works, published in 1876, he has given this interesting 
deseription of his life at this period and of the origin of 
the hymn: 


“Immediately after graduating at Yale College, in September, 
S30, the writer went to the city of New York to spend a year in 
teaching in a select school for young ladies. “Phis private institu- 
tion, Which was patronized by the best class of families, was under 
the direction of an excellent Christian lady connected with St. 
(Gseerge’s Church, the rector of which was then the good Dr. 
James Milnor. It was in Fulton Street, west of Broadway, and a 
little below Church Street, on the south side of the way. That 
whole section of the city, now covered with immense stores and 


crowded with business, was then occupied by genteel residences. 
‘The writer resided in the family of the lady who nept the school, 
and it was there that the hymn was written. 

“It had no external occasion whatever. Having been accus- 
tomed from childhood, through an inherited propensity perhaps, 
to the occasional expression of what his heart felt, in the form of 
verse, it was in accordance with this habit, and in an hour when 
Christ, in the riches of His grace and love, was so vividly appre- 
hended as to fill the soul with deep emotion, that the lines were 
composed. There was not the slightest thought of writing for an- 
other eye, least of all writing a hymn for Christian worship. Away 
from outward excitement, in the quiet of hischamber, and with a 
deep consciousness of his own needs, the writer transferred as 
faithfully as he could to paper what at the time was passing within 
him. Six stanzas were composed and imperfectly written, first on 
a loose sheet, and then accurately souied. into a small morocco- 
covered book, which for such purposes the author was accustomed 
to carry in his pocket. This first complete copy is still [1875] pre- 
served. It is well remembered that when writing the last line, ‘A 
ransomed soul,’ the thought that the whole work of redemption 
and salvation was involved in those words, and suggested the 
theme of eternal praises, moved the writer toadegree of emotion 
that brought abundant tears. 

“A year or two after the- hymn was written, and when no one, 
so far as can be recollected, had ever seen it, Dr. Lowell Mason 
met the author in the street in Boston, and requested him to fur- 
nish some hymns for a //ymn and Tune Book, which, in_con- 
nection with Dr. Hastings, of New York, he was about to publish. 
The little book contane the hymn was shownhim, and he asked 
foracopy. We stepped into a store together, and a copy was 
made and given to him, which, without much notice, he put 1n his 
pocket. On sitting down at home and looking it over, he became 
so much interested in it that he wrote for it the tune * Olivet,’ in 
which it has almost universally been sung. Two or three days 
afterward we met again in the street, when, scarcely waiting to 
salute the writer, he earnestly exclaimed: ‘Mr. Palmer, you may 
live many years and do many good things, but I think you will be 
best known to p®sterity as the author of ‘My Faith Looks Up 


‘ to Thee!’ ” 
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FANNY CROSBY, 


A SINGER OF SACRED SONG 


WO years ago, at the age of eighty-three, Frances 
Jane Crosby Van Alstyne—familiarly known as 
Fanny Crosby—the sightless and gifted composer 

of above five thousand hymns, thus wrote: 

“J do not write quite so much as in other days, but I have not 
by any means laid aside my pen.... My health continues, as has 
been almost constantly the case for many years, good and sound; 
my spirits are every bit as light and gay as during my girlhood; 
my enjoyment of all the blessings of life is more fall and intense 
than ever. ... I believe myself still in the prime of life; ready to 
take np any duty that suggests itself. y work grows sweeter 
and grander every day.” 

The work of this winsome and deeply spiritual woman 
has been world-wide in its uplifting influence over humanity. 
It is little wonder, therefore, that, as she now celebrates 
her eighty-fifth birthday, thousands of good men should 
rise up to call her’ blessed. and the churches unite in a 
service of her songs. Will Carleton declares her to be 
“the greatest living writer of hymns’’; and states that 
“there are to-day used in religious meetings more of her 
inspired lines than of any other poet, living or dead.”’ 

Fanny Crosby was born in southeast Putnam County, 
New York, March 24, 1820, and was, to all appearances, 
a normal child. When she was six weeks old, a slight 
inflammation of the eyes necessitated the attention of 
a physician. Its said that it was through his lack of 
skill she became permanently blind. Long years after, 
she cheerfully said: ‘Although it may have been a 
blunder on the physician's part, it was no mistake of 
God's. I venly believe it was His intention that I should 
live my days in physical darkness so as to be better 
prepared to sing His praises and to incite others so to do.” 

The little blind girl was not debarred from the usual 
pleasures of children. She says, ‘I could climb a tree or 
ride a horse as well as any of them."”” She was easily 
moved, especially by the sounds of nature. ‘‘The laughing 
and sighing of the wind,” she wntes, “the sobbing of the 
storm, the rippling of water, the rain on the roof , the arti]- 
lery of the thunder—all impressed me more than I can tel].”’ 
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When nine years of age, she moved to Ridgefield, Con- 
necticut. and there lived with a Mrs. Hawley, who fre- 
quently read to her from the Bible and from books of 
verse. Fanny must have been a remarkably precocious 
child, for within a year she had committed to memory 
the first four books of the Old Testament and the four 
Gospels; she could also recite many poems. 

Her first verses were written when she was eight years 
old, and were very creditable for one so young; and they 
were no less commendable because of their fine optimism 
—a characteristic which has always been prominent in 
Fanny Crosby's nature. 

As she grew older, she developed a keen desire for know]- 
edge—a desire which, by reason of her physical infirmity 
seemed, for a long time, to have no possibility of attain- 
ment; but in 1835, when she had reached the age of fif- 
teen, she was sent to a school for the blind in New York 
Citv. This opportunity 
to improve her mental 
taculties filled her with 
inexpressible happiness. 
Her first teacher was Dr. 
John D. Russ, who had 
been intimately associ- 
ated with Lord Byron in 
his romantic effort to as- 
sist the Greeks to gain 
their independence. It. 
Was an inspiration to her 
to come in close contact 
with one who had known 
the brilliant English 
poet. She was also great- 
ly encouraged on learn- 
ing that Homer, Ossian, 
Milton and others had 
become famous authors 
in spite of their blindness. 

Her mental develop- 
ment was rapid, and at 
the age of twenty-two 
she became a teacher in 
theschool where for seven 
years she had been a pu- 
pit. Soon after, Wilham 
Cullen Bryant visited the 
institution and spoke en- 
couragingly to the young 
teacher of some _ verses 
of hers which he had 
chanced to read. ‘He 
never knew,’’ she said, 
“how much good he did 
by those few words to the 
young girl, who had hard- 
Iv hoped to touch the 
hem of his proud robe of 
poetic genius.”’ 

When Henry Clay’sson 
was killed at the battle of 
Buena Vista, in 1847, Miss Crosby composed and sent to 
the grief-stricken father a poem of sympathy. Some time 
after, Clay made an address before the school; at its close. 
he sought out Fanny Crosby and, leading her to the front 
of the platform, said: ‘‘This is not the first time I have 
felt the comforting presence of this young friend. although 
I never saw her before. Into the deep wounds of mv 
sorrow she has poured the balm of consolation.” 

With Grover Cleveland, who used to copy her poems 
for her when he was a youth of sixteen, she has had a 
long and pleasant friendship. 

In 1844 she published her first volume of verse, Tle 
Blind Girl, and Other Poems. Since that time several 
other volumes of her writings have appeared. 

It will doubtless be news to many readers of THE De- 
LINEATOR to be informed that Fanny Crosby’s real name 





FANNY CROSBY, WHO CELEBRATES HER EIGHTY-HIFTH BIRTHDAY ON MARCH 24. 


is Frances Jane Van Alstyne. In 1858 she was married 
to Alexander Van Alstyne, a blind teacher of the school 
in which she herself taught. He was a brilliant musician 
and a fine classical scholar. ‘They lived happily together 
until his death, on June 18, 1902. It was at her husband's 
request that she continued to sign her maiden name to 
her writings. Their child died at an early age. 

At times she wrote as many as seven hymns in a day. 
The following incident well illustrates the facility with 
which she composes. On one occasion, a friend came 
to her and said: “I have barely forty minutes to catch 
the train for Cincinnati; during that time you must write 
me a hvmn.’”’ He hummed the tune to which he wished 
the hymn written, and in fifteen minutes she had pro- 
duced one of her most popular hymns—'"‘Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus.”’ 

The Countess Schimmelmann, when she was in America, 
made Fanny Crosby very 
happy by telling her that 
she had been greativ 
helped when imprisoned 
on account of her religi- 
ous faith, and not know- 
ing what additional per- 
secution was before her. 
by singing nightly as she 
lay down to rest, ‘Safe 
in the Arms of Jesus.”’ 
Of the composition of 
this hymn, the author 
modestly savs: “I had 
very little to do with writ- 
ing it. Isat down with 
a melody in my heart. I 
didn’t know what hap- 
pened. The Spirit wrote 
it. I donot want to take 
the praise for it.” 

, Among her best-known 

hymns are the following: 
“Only a Step to Jesus”; 
‘Pass Me Not, O Gentle 
Saviour’; ‘Jesus, Keep 
Me Near the Cross"; ‘To 
the Work”’: ‘‘Blessed As- 
surance’; “IT Am Thine, 
O Lord”; “Only a Beam 
of Sunshine’; ‘‘Rescue 
the Perishing’’; ‘‘There’s 
a Cry from Macedonia”; 
“We Shall Know Each 
Other There’; ‘‘Just a 
Word for Jesus’; and 
“Saviour, More than Life 
to Me.” 

Perhaps the tenderest 
and most appreciated of 
all of Fanny Crosby’s 
hymns 1s the one entitled 
“Saved by Grace.”” For 
some reason, she kept this hymn treasured in her heart for 
vears betore giving it to the public. One day, in making an 
address. she repeated the beautiful lines, stating that she 
had been keeping them for her own comfort. <A stenog- 
rapher present wrote them out and sent them to an English 
publishing firm. They first appeared on the other side of 
the Atlantic, but were not long in making their way home 
again and in fifiding a foremost place in the hearts of all 
lovers of sacred verse. 

More than ever, as the vears go by, the populanty of 
Fanny Crosby's hymns increases. In every gathering 
where the salvation of souls is the chief object of concern 
one or more of her compositions are sung. There are 
many to-day who can say with grateful, whole-hearted 
sincerity, “Thank God for Fanny Crosby, and for all her 
labor of love and helpfulness!’ ALLAN SUTHERLAND. 
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HEN the Reverend Shirley Boyd had 
W finished reading the letter and laid it 

down on the tea-table, the purring of 
the cat by the grate could be heard, so pro- 
found was the silence. Patty. the younger 
of Shirley’s maiden sisters, was non-committal; Angel- 
ine also said nothing, but she sat with her eves fixed 
on her plate—an attitude which her brother knew to 
mean disapproval. 

“T have written him that I would perform the cere- 
mony,’ he added, conclusively. 

The silence grew yet profounder—the cat stopped 
purring. The happy-go-lucky, irresponsible, mild-man- 
nered litthe man seldom took any step, even to the buy- 
ing of a cravat, without his sisters’ advice, and still 
seldomer without their consent. . But when he had 
once committed himself to an enterprise, no matter how 
quixotic, Opposition was useless. Yet Angeline could 
not, in spite of this knowledge, forego an expostulatory 
word or two. 

“I don’t go into the merits of the case, Shirley, for I 
know nothing about them—any more than you do— 
except what that letter says. But can you, a min- 
ister of the Gospel, afford to sanction any runaway 
match?” 

“Angie, there was a runaway match planned once 
which I would give my right hand now to have sanc- 
tioned. I regard my refusal to sanction it as the greatest 
mistake of my life, and one that I shall take care not to 
repeat,” 

Patty flushed without lifting her eves. She knew that 
her brother alluded to an episode in her own life, nearly 
a quarter of a century before. The fact that none of 
the three Boyds had ever marricd was commented on 
often enough by other people, but it was very seldom, 
indeed, that it was referred to within the family circle. 
Angeline’s eves now gravely rebuked Shirley for his 
indelicacy, but he wus in an irrepressible mood, and 
went on’ 

“If I don’t marry this young couple, somebody else 
will: and, as he’s a nephew of ours, I feel that I have a 
duty in the matter. I may be able to give him some good 
advice, and To haven't a doubt that the facts are just as 
he states them in his letter.” 

“When does he say they are coming?’ asked Angeline, 
resignedly. 

“Thursday night,” answered Shirley, teferring to the 
letter again, 

“That's praver-meeting mght,’”’ said she, as if adding 
another count to his indictment. 

“He savs they will not arrive before nine o'clock. He 
seems to have remembered prayer-meeting—which is 
What one would expect in oa son of sister May’s. I 
haven't seen him for years, but [T have no doubt that he 
is a worthy voung man; and | wish you would both do 
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what you can when he comes to make him 
feel that blood is thicker than water.’’ 

With this the dangerous topic was dropped 
until the sisters were doing up the supper- 
dishes in their spotless little kitchen. Patty 

had been dominated all her life by her elder sister; 
yet, if there was one thing more than another which 
would nerve her to speak up, it was the defense of her 
brother. 

“I think that parents usually know what is best for a 
girl,”’ she began timidly; ‘‘but I believe that they some- 
times make mistakes. This would seem to be one of 
those cases.”’ 

“It may be,” said Angeline, grimly; “but of all the 
runaway matches that I ever knew, the girl wanted to 
run home again before the year was out. Yet, if Shirley 
sees fit to shoulder the responsibility of marrying these 
young people, I shall not oppose him. He is his own 
master, and the master of this house; and I shall try 
not to forget my place in it. But I wouldn’t lft my 
finger to further his resolution for a crown of rubies, and 
I hope you won't, either.”’ 

Shirley had gone out immediately after supper to call 
on a sick parishioner; and after the dishes were put away, 
Patty stepped across the lawn to the church to bank his 
study fire for the night. He was an absent-minded little 
man, as unpractical as a child, and growing worse with 
age, for his sisters spoiled him sadly. As Patty briefly 
arranged his disorderly table, a letter addressed in Shir- 
ley’s microscopic hand and stamped in his’ slovenly 
fashion caught her eve. She gave a little start as she 
read Bentley Graham's name. It was the letter which 
Shirley had spoken of at supper as having written, but 
which he had forgotten to post! 

Patty's girlhood lay far back in the past; yet, in many 
respects, she was still curiously girlish, and her maiden 
heart quickened now at sight of this forgotten missive 
waited for so anxiously, no doubt, by the pair of lovers. 
The little clock on the table—as likely to be an hour 
fast or slow as right—indicated three minutes to seven. 
The last mail closed at seven. Patty seldom ventured 
out alone after dark, although the village streets were 
as safe, probably, as her own dooryard: and she had only 
a mantilla over her head now. She could picture Ange- 
line’s scandalized expression at her going down town in 
such a costume, but there was no time to run over to the 
house for a hat and explain what she was about to do. 
So, scizing the letter, she started swiftly down the street 
for the post-office. She reached the little window just 
as Postmaster Beldon was locking the pouch: but he 
accommodatingly opened it again for her letter, mean- 
while regarding her mantilla and breathless condition 
with unmistakable curiosity. The Boyd sisters were the 
most punctilious people in town. 

It occurred to Patty, on the way home, that this act 
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might be construed as a furtherance of the clandestine 
mamage, against which Angeline had warned her; and 


she resolved, if she could get into the house unobserv ed, 


say nothing about her little adventure. But the alert 
Angeline. wonderjng at- her sister’s delay in the church, 


was waiting on the veranda, her. tall, thin figure in its 


ught-fittmg black dress: Standing as straight and suff as 
a Srenadier’ Ss. Cy eae 

“Tye been down- town to the post-office, Angie,”’ 
explained Patty, with a flutter, seeing that she was 
farly caught. ‘‘Brother forgot to mail his letter to 
Beitley Graham, and I thought it was only honest for 
me to.take it down. I didn’t have time to come for 
my hat.’’ 

‘It would have been better if he had forgotten to 
wite it,’ observed Angeline. ‘“‘But I ‘presume you did 
nght,”"” her rigid conscience .added. | 

That night, after carefully locking her door, Patty 
opened a chest which she seldom disturbed, and from 
the very bottom took out a bulky bundle pinned up in a 
newspaper. It was the gown in which she was to have 
been married, originally white, but stained by time to 
apale-lemon, and of a cut long out of style. The tears 
started, as always, when she communed with this relic. 
But there was no bitterness in the drops now; the years 
had sweetened even these svmbols of grief. The father 
and mother who had forbidden her bans were dead. 
He to whom she had surrendered her maiden heart was 
dead. Only memory and this time-stained bridal vest- 
ment were left. 

The perfume had evaporated from the fabric long 
ago, but it was still fragrant to her with the perfume of 
the soul—her girlish dreams of wifehood and mother- 
hod. No babe had ever hallowed her life, or ever 
would; yet the maternal instinct still survived—the 
keener, possibly, for its long hunger. She had mothered 
many a waif—fledgling, kitten, puppy and child. She 
had mothered her wifeless brother Shirley, her senior 
though he was. She had even mothered the austere 
Angeline in a timid, hesitant way which humorously and 
yet pathetically reminded Shirley of a field-sparrow 
fluttering, half-puzzled, about the overgrown young cow- 
bird in its nest. 

There came a rap at her door, and, huddling her gown 
back into the chest, Patty admitted her sister. Angeline 
was a hard person to deceive, and she glanced suspiciously 
from Patty’s misty eyes to the chest. In twenty-five 
years she had never detected Patty with her wedding- 
gown out, but she was as sure that Patty took it out at 
bng intervals as that she ate her breakfast. 

‘‘Patty,’’ began Angeline, in her positive though not 
unkindly tones, ‘‘as long as this runaway marriage has 
got to be, seemingly; and as long as Bentley Graham is 
a blood-relation of ours, I’ve been thinking that maybe 
Shirley is right about our making some kind of an enter- 
tainment for them. It’s only common decency, as I[ 
bok at it, and has nothing to do with our opinion of the 
fights or wrongs of the marriage. I thought of making 
ne of my white cakes and serving it with sherbet. What 
do you say?”’ 

“I think it would be only right, Angie!’ exclaimed 
Patty, repressing her surprise and delight. 

“Did Mrs. Perkins bring our freezer back after their 
party?” 

“I think so.’’ 

Angeline set her lips thoughtfully. “I don’t want to 

overdo, and I don’t want to underdo; but I do want 

Bentley” s wife to understand that his relatives know what 
lecorum and hospitality are. I can’t help wondering 
shat kind of a woman she is. He was always a simple- 
hearted lad, and unless he’s changed greatly since I saw 
lim last, I fear he’s fallen into the clutches of some 
-reature. You know he’s rich in his own name. I 

houldn't be a bit surprised if she was older than he. It 
all break May’s heart if he has been taken in—her only 

hild—especially with Shirley marrying them.’ 


-“But it’s her folks who object to the marriage,” 
Patty. 

“That’s what he says, I know; 

has made him believe it. 


argued 


and I don’t doubt she 
And it may be true,’’ she 
admitted. ‘But there’s so much wickedness in the world 
nowadays, especially in the cities. Would you prefer 
white cake to angel’s food?”’ 

‘Either would do. Your white cakes can’t be beaten, 
sister.”’ 

Angeline dropped her eyes demurely—her extremest 
acknowledgment of praise. Most compliments glanced 
from her like arrows from a boulder. 

“IT am so afraid some one will drop in after prayer- 
meeting. It would be just like Mrs. Sherwood, without 
saying anything against her. I don't know what we 
should do. Not that I’m ashamed of the marriage, or 
care who knows about it after it is over; but I don’t 
intend to satisfy the curiosity of any busy-bodies. If 
Mrs. Haskins drops into the kitchen and sees us making 
sherbet, she'll be sure to ask what’s on, and I can't lie 
to her. We'd better make it in the cellar, Patty, I expect. 
"Tain’t damp down there now. Had we better wear our 
black silks or just something plain?” 

“T think we’d better dress up,"’ said Patty. She was 
painfully conscious that their best was none too fine. 
“She'll be in a travelling-gown, of course; but 1t would 
only be courtesy for us to receive her nicely.”’ 

‘Provided we don’t overdress,’’ said Angeline, qualify- 


ingly. ‘‘I wouldn’t have her think that we feel flattered - 
by their coming. I guess I'll order some carnations from 
Budd's. It looks extravagant, I know; but it’s about 


the only way we can get any quarterage out of him.” 

Plans having thus been laid, preparations for the little 
wedding went on briskly the next day, which was Wednes- 
day. The parlor was swept, rugs beaten, the veranda 
mopped—although the couple, arriving after dark, could 
by no chance see the floor—and one of the best chairs 
was sent to the furniture store to have a broken rocker 
repaired. 

The enthusiasm which a marriage, even a clandestine 
one, engenders in a woman is an insidious thing; and to 
the white cake and sherbet, Angeline. finally decided to 
add coffee, although it always kept her awake. Then 
Patty suggested, with a boldness which surprised her- 
self, that they really ought to have new neck-ribbons 
for their silks; and Angeline, to her sister’s further sur- 
prise, promptly assented. But, alas for all their plans! 
At eleven o’clock, Shirley entered the kitchen in his 
careless fashion, with his long, home-made red wrapper 
trailing about his heels, and dropped a bomb by announ- 
cing that he had decided, after all, not to marry the 
couple! 

The 
flashed. 

“Well, Shirley Boyd! If I was you I'd never again 
say, while I lived, that 1 was or was not going to do any- 
thing on this earth!” 

“Why, I thought vou disapproved of it!” exclaimed the 
little man, now himself amazed. 

‘‘We do—that is, we did. But we've talked it over, 
and cleaned the house and planned refreshments; and 
if Bentley is bound to get married it might better be 
here than among total strangers.” 

“Then I’ll marry him,” said Shirley, swinging about 
with the facility of a weathercock on a gusty March day. 
Dropping into a chair, he began to nibble one of Patty's 
warm doughnuts, although he had been over to the house 
two hours before for some soda to counteract the effect 
of the buckwheat cakes he had eaten for breakfast. 

‘Do just as you please, Shirley,” said Angeline, virtu- 
ously, but knowing well what his pleasure would be— 
now. “I’d advise you not to eat any more of those 
doughnuts, with vour stomach.” 

At praver-meeting neither Angeline nor Patty was in 
that serene, elevated frame of mind conducive to worship, 
and Shirley was not much better. Always as quick and 


sisters stared blankly. Then Angeline’s eyes 
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‘estless as a jack-in-the-box, he snapped his watch im- 
patiently over the janitor’s prolonged ringing of the 
recond bell, gave out the first hymn from the wrong 
hymn-book, cut his opening invocation short, said Amen! 
Amen! so often and so insistently to old Brother Tailor’s 
long-winded prayer that Angeline actually blushed in her 
hand as she knelt, although she herself did wish that the 
tedious old man might for once curtail the catalogue of 
divine favors of which he then stood in necd., 

Several persons were present at the meeting who were 
not usually numbered among the faithful few that never 
neglected this mid-week means of grace, and Angcline 
feared that they might have been brought out by some 
inkling of the unusual doings which were to take place 
at the parsonage that night. Shirley was so careless 
about keeping a sccret. Furthermore, she could not 
recall having closed the freezer after looking at the sherbet 
for the last time, and she whispered her fears to Patty. 
Patty, who had been restless and preoccupied ever since 
dinner, could give her sister no consolation, not having 
been present at the inspection. If the lid had been left 
off, the sherbet would be ruined in the warm kitchen; 
and it was only by a supreme effort of the will that 
Angeline restrained herself from leaving the house of 
worship. 

From that moment she kept one eye on the clock and 
the other on Shirley. He needed no ocular prompting 
from her, however, to be expeditious; and the brisk, 
' breezy manner in which he gave out hymns, read the 
Scriptures, and called for testimonials—urging the next 
testifier up before the former one had fairly sat down 
again brought a blush to Angeline’s spare cheek, although 
she could not find it in her heart to blame him. He 
brought the meeting to a close with a regard for schedule 
time which would have aroused the admiration of a 
locomotive engineer, the clock striking half-past eight 
just as he pronounced the last word ot the benediction. 

Patty made her escape from the room with a haste 
which was almost unseemly, considering that she was the 
minister’s sister. But Angeline was not so fortunate; 
for Mrs. Gresham—not a regular attendant, and thus one 
of the suspects, so to speak—attached herself to the nerv- 
ous spinster with a promptitude and adhesiveness which 
confirmed the latter’s worst fears. The pair paused at 
the parsonage gate, and for fifteen mortal minutes they 
verbally wrestled and sparred, until Angeline, between 
straining her eyes down the strect for a buggy and heark- 
ening for the sound of wheels, and calculating how much 
time she still had left to dress in, was on the verge of 
hysteria. But at last she managed to get the gate between 
her foe and herself; and Mrs. Gresham, conscious of 
defeat, gave up the battle and went on home: 

As Angeline passed through the sitting-room toward 
the kitchen to look after the sherbet, she gasped and 
came to a sudden halt. Patty was just cmerging from 
her bedroom, clad in her ancient wedding-gown and 
blushing like a bride! 

“T thought I’d put it on, Angie, just to see how it 
looks,’’ stammcred Patty apologetically. “If you don't 
like it, I'll take it off. I’m foolish, I know; but I feel 
that if I could wear it to just one wedding, even though 
it isn’t my own,” she added, with a tremor, “I should 
always be better satisfied.” 

Angeline was silent for a moment. A week before she 
would not have believed that she should ever be at a loss 
for words to rebuke a prank like this in her vounger sister. 
Then she said, slowly: ‘‘I am sure it is very becoming. 
It’s stained so evenly that no one would ever know but 
that lemon was its original color. I declare, though, 
Patty, that secing you in a light dress for the first time 
in fifteen years gave me a start,’”’ she added, with misty 
eyes. ‘‘It makes you look like a girl again.’”’ She did 
not say, with her customary candor, that Patty’s neck 
was not as plump and white as when the gown was made; 
but passed on to the kitchen where, after all her worry, 
she found the sherbet safely covered. 
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Shirley, meanwhile, had got into his best black suit 
and a clean lawn tic? After two hurried trips across the 
vard to his study—first for a blank marriage certificate, 
and then for his fountain-pen—he wheeled a little marble- 
top table into the centre of the parlor, turned the. con- 
tents of Patty’s secretary upside down in search of a 
blotter, and altogether raced about the house in a manner 
which was far from soothing to Angeline'’s already over- 
wrought nerves as she hurried into her black sik, with 
her bedroom door partly ajar in order that she might 
keep an ear on her brother's doings. 

Everything was ready, however, and the trio seated in 
the parlor by five minutes after nine. Shirley remained 
seated a minute and a half, perhaps; then he began to 
pace the floor with his hands in his pockets, speculating 
on the chances of the bridal couple having missed _ their 
train, and diverting himself by tampering with the 
draught of the stove or readjusting the window-curtains. 
About every thirty seconds he consulted his watch. 

It was at this juncture that he for the first time noticed 
Pattv’s gown, although he had not seen her in white for 
many years. He caught Angeline’s warning cye, how- 
ever, before committing himself; and pausing beside 
Patty, with one hand on her shoulder, he simply said, 
with a tender smile, ‘‘How pretty our baby sister looks 
to-night!” 

Angeline, in her tight-fitting gown and tall black neck- 
ribbon, which reached nearly to her ears, looked even 
thinner, stiffer and statelier than usual. ‘‘I do wish 
they’d come!” said she, at last. ‘‘And, Shirley, dear, I 
wish you would sit down. You give me the _ fidgcets, 
prancing about lke a boy.”’ 

It was not until nine-thirty that wheels came to a 
stop in front of the hcuse, followed in a minute or two 
by a ring at the bell. Shirley instantly answered it, 
although Angeline had thought that it would look better 
for one of the ladies of the house to receive the couple. 
A moment later Bentley Graham, a robust young man 
of twenty-seven, in a sack suit, jauntily entered the room; 
and, taking both his aunts’ taces between his hands, 
heartily kissed them. Patty blushed furiously. Then 
the two women, hardly recovered from this, instinctively 
braced themselves for the bride, who had tarried a 
moment in the hall. At this last minute they half feared 
an adventuress, or at least an elderly zntrigante. But 
to their astonishment she was only a girl, certainly not 
over nineteen, with a wealth of bronze hair, a dark-blue 
eye, and a kissable red mouth. Yet there was a firmness 
also about her mouth which instantly won Angeline's 
confidence, and a slight pensiveness which was equally 
appealing to the softer-hearted and more romantic 
Patty. 

‘T should like to change my gown, if I may,’’ said Miss 
Vernon in an aside to the sisters after the introductions 
and while young Graham and his uncle exchanged further 
greetings. Her face flushed delicately as she spoke. ‘“‘I 
have always thought of myself as in white before the 
marriage altar; and, somehow, I don't believe that I 
could feel myself a bride without it.”’ 

Securing the bulky parcel which had been left in the 
hall, the ladies retired to Patty’s room. Miss Vernon at 
once stepped out of her brown travelling-skirt and slipped 
off her waist, baring a pair of white, rounded arms to thie 
shoulder. Her eyes glowed subtly, her cheeks were shot 
with color, and every movement was instinct with life The 
mere uplift of her arms to give her polished coils of hair 
a caressing touch seemed to electrify the room. For was 
she not a princess about to be crowned queen? The 
sweets and pains, the powers and responsibilities of wife- 
hood were soon to be hers. With no thought of the 
price for her passage, but with a touching faith that it 
would not be too much, she was stepping into the bark 
of Matrimony, bound across an unknown sea to an 
unknown land, from which she could never never r 
turn. Farewell forever to Maidenhood ! She was s a 
ing it with a laugh, as voyagers say their farewells - eee 
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--leep in her heart, beneath all the jov, was there not a 

ouch of fear, of solemn awe? The sisters wondered. 
lhis was a voyage which they had never taken, never 
vould take: and in spite of their seniority of a quarter 
if acentury and more, they felt humbled in the presence 
t this girl. on the eve of her consecration as a priestess 
4 Love. 

The bride slipped into her simple white gown. “It’s 
my graduation dress,’’ sherexplained. ‘‘I could not have 
any other, you know.’’ She pinned a cluster of, white 
mses to her breast, then continued simply, but with feel- 
mg: ‘Bentley didn’t tell Dr. Boyd; for I asked him not to: 
butnow that I have met | 
you. and like you, I want 
vou to know that it is not 
my own mother, but a 
stepmother, who has made 
ths arrangement neces- 
sary. I don't want toap- 
par to apologize, but this 
knd of a marriage is so 
different from the one I 
hve always looked for- 
ward to, and I know the 
hard things that will be 
sid and thought.’’ Her 
eves filled as they turned 
appealingly to Patty, and 
that tender individual’s 


mstantly responded in 
kind. 
‘We shall not sit in 


judgment, my child,”’ said 
Angeline. ‘‘I only hope 
that vour future happiness 
will justify the unusual 
means, and I am glad to 
learn that it is not your 
own mother whose wishes 
you are setting at naught.”’ 

After the simple cere- 
mony was over, and the 
cake, coffee and sherbet 
had been served, the young 
couple drove off for Car- 
ter, where thev were to 
take a train for home.: 
Returning to the parlor, 
Shirley took out a pen- 
knife and slit the envelope 
which his nephew had 
slipped into his hand at 
the last moment. 

‘*How much?’ asked 
Angeline. With the min- 
ister's slender and some- 
what uncertain salary, 
every perquisite in the 
shape of a funeral or a 
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wedding fee was a matter of interest to the household. | 


“A ten-spot,’’ answered Shirley, with a complacent 
smile, and tucked the crisp banknote into his vest-pocket. 

“I'd make a payment on the wood with that, the first 
thing in the morning, if I were you,’’ suggested Angie. 

Shirley's smile faded for a moment. He had hoped to 
reserve this fee for some books which he had been wanting 
for six months. But he answered slowly: ‘I suppose I'd 
better. Wood makes a more cheerful fire when it is paid 
for, I have noticed.”’ 

Patty, sitting by the stove in a brown study, took no 
part in the conversation. Now that the excitement was 
over, a reaction had set in, and her Spirits were at a low 
ebb. As Angeline moved abqut, making the cottage 
stug for the night, she glanced at her sister sympa- 
letically from time to time. She knew better than to 


er words; but when she said good-night, she kissed 
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Patty-——a very unusual demonstration on her part. 

Patty usually left her bedroom open to share the heat 
from the sitting-room stove; but to-night she shut and 
locked the door, softly. .The essence of the bride’s roses 
seemed still to hang in the air of her room. With trem- 
bling fingers and fast-falling tears, she opened the old 
chest again and drew out a long, slender pasteboard box, 
such as might have once contained a corset. In itnow, 
though, wrapped in cotton, were ker roses—some which 
he had sent her about a year after they had parted, with 
no message except his card. She had looked at them 
very seldom of late years; for at the slightest touch they 
crumbled to dust. She 
did not even dare to kiss 
them any more. 

She sat down on the 
edge of the bed. After 
gazing for a moment at 
the brown mummies of 
the once beautiful roses, 
she pressed the box to her 
breast, with a little gasp, 
and sank down upon the 
pillow. 

‘“You are old and shriv- 
elled and  useless—just 
like me!'’ she whimpered, 
with a tight throat. 

After a little she rose, 
undressed, and packed the 
keepsakes away. As she 
stood before the glass in 
her mghtgown, and let 
down her hair—not so 
long or so glossy as once 
—her eyes fell upon the 
Bible which her Sunday- 
school class of girls had 
presented to her on her 
last birthday. As_ if 
touched by a charm, her 
bitterness passed away. 
She had intended to omit 
her usual chapter to- 
night, being in no wor- 
shipful mood; but she 
now opened the _ book, 
seating herself again on 
the edge of the bed, turned 
to the One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Psalm, although 
she had known it from 
childhood by heart. When 
she nad finished, she turn- 
ed back to the fly-leaf of 
the book and slowly read 
through the list of names 
inscribed thereon in big, 
rambling, schoolgirl 
hands. She counted fifteen names. Yet, that was only 
one class out of many which she had taught in the past 
twenty-five vears. 

“No, sweet roses,’’ she murmured, gently closing the 
hook, “‘you are not useless, although you are old and 
withered; for you have kept my heart tender when other- 
wise it might have grown hard. And / am not useless.”’ 
Closing her eyes. she added, ‘Father, forgive my hasty 
and ungrateful words; and help me in the future, as in 
the past, to teach my girls the true way of hife.”’ 

She laid the Bible back on her dressing-table and softly 
unlocked and opened her door. Yet not so softly but 
that Angie, who had been listening from her bed in the 
Opposite rvuom, heard the sound; after which she con- 
tentedly closed her eyes. Patty's door was a sort of 
soul-barometer which Angie had learned to read. The 
closed door meant rain; the open door, fair weather. 
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FIRST PAPER—THE COMING OF THE CHILD. WG of embroidery. It is difficult for the mother to re- 


waters of existence should realize the obliga- 

tions placed upon them to inake the condi- 

tions as perfect as it is within their power for the proper 
development of the child physically, mentally and 
morally. The child has a right to demand this. It 
should not be forgotten that these obligations begin 
even before the first flutter of life. The mother can do 
much to influence the appearance and the mental and 
moral statesof the unborn. This has been proven over 
and over again. The prospective mother should think 
beautiful thoughts, should surround herself with lovely 
pictures; her heart should warm with gladness and 
joyful anticipations. Sometimes this is ditiicult, when 
the mother fears lest physical disaster may befall her, 
or if she is under the strain of a recent bereavement. 
To indulge in anger, grief, fear, anxiety, to trcasure 
rebellious thoughts against existing conditions, is to rob 
the coming child of a proper birthright, and is a form 
of sc«lfishness whose record will be written upon a 
human being. Often the physique shows these prc- 
natal impressions in plainness of feature, lack of 
Vitality, or hidden deeper in the recesses of the brain 
are contrary impulses and thoughts, 
which will develop with the growth 
of the child, to bring sorrow and re- 
proach upon the parents later on in 
life. The father should know and 
realize his responsibilities, bestow- 
ing more love and thoughtful care 
upon his wife, that she may be bright 
and happy and cheerful during the 
time of her expectation. Chapters 
could be written upon this subject, 
so httle thought about and vet of 
such paramount importance that 
no after care however painstaking. 
no education however wise, no phys- 
ical culture however persistently 
adopted, can take the place of those 
months of germinating life, in 
which are formed in sketchy out- 
lines the characteristics of cell and 
tissue which make the infant an in- 
dividual of distinct potentialities. 


: ‘HOSE who launch a child upon the troubled 


THE PREPARATION. 


The garments should be of the 
simplest nature, neither elaborate 
in regard to make nor number. 
What the new-born child needs 
most of all are warm, soft, flannellv 
things, not fine linen and quantities 


In the advertising section of this issue 
we publish an article on Infants’ Gar- 
ments, in which up-to-date ideas on this 
subject are put into practical form, 





OILING THE CHILD, 


frain from elaborate trimmings and a displav of mb- 

bons, in which pink predominates if preferences are 

fora hoy, and blue if the desires are for a girl. The 
discussion of the wardrobe will be reserved for another 
paper. Many provide little baskets to put the child in 
for the first weeks. They are often made like the old- 
fashioned cradle, and are stuffed and lined with a color 
over which some thin fabric such as linen lawn or swiss 
muslin is stretched; lace-trimmed ru‘Hes of the same 
deck it. The whole is a useless piece of furniture. The 
toilet basket is made after the same fashion. To be 
sure. the articles are taken out of the basket when needed 
and placed upon the table, but often wet fingers have 
to search amid the lace and ribbons for the pins or 
whatever else is needed, and the basket soon becomes 
soiled and mussed. The fact, too, that it is left open 
to collect ordinary dust renders it objectionable. In its 
place I would suggest that the mothcr get a deep glass 
dish, like a tray—one which is deep enough to hold 
the powder box—a couple of other smaller covered jars 
for oil or ointments, some little glass trays for pins. and 
toothpicks which, wound with cotton, are used _ for 
cleansing the ears and nose. A couple of glass-stop- 
pered bottles may be added—one to hold saturated 
solution of boric acid, which is use- 
ful if the baby has sore eyes, and 
another for olive or almond oi!, to 
use when the skin shows signs of 
chafing. A little glass tray to hold 
the comb and brush, another for 
thimble, needle and spool of thread, 
and a dish tor the castile or olive 
oil soap complete the outfit. <A 
glass cover should fit tightly over 
the whole tray. It makes a very 
dainty and pretty infant's toilet set. 
When not in use the cover can be 
placed underneath the tray. I 
found at a surgical instrument 
maker’s the pieces necessarv for 
such a set, but one can easily be 
made from the glass dishes found 
at five and ten cent stores, with a 
deep preserve dish to hold the dif- 
ferent pieces; a glazier can be called 
upon to cut the cover. The glass- 
stoppered bottles and the glass-cov- 
ered boxes can be found at the 
druggists. 


THE BABY’S FIRST TOILET. 


If one would have a_ healthy, 
happy, comfortable baby, keep it 
warm. There should be plenty of 
flannels and blankets. And it 
should not be bathed within an inch 
of its existence. The first bath es- 
pecially should be given with great 
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care. The 
mother has to 
trust this to 
some-.one else, 
butthereshould 
alwavs be with- 
in reach a di- 
recting intelli- 
gence, which 
should see to !t 
that the child is 
bathed in front | 
of a warm fire, 
surrounded by 
a screen, with 
as little expo- 
sure as possible. 
The baby 
should be oiled 
all over first, 
the oil having 
been heated. 
This is applied 
with the hand. 
Almond oil, or 
almond o1l and 
vaseline, equal 
parts, is best for 
this purpose, 
but ordinary 
table or olive 
olwilldo Af- 
terthethorough 
oiling, which 
softens and renders it easy to remove the matter which 
covers the infant more or less completely at the time 
of birth, the child should be washed carefully with 
warm water and soap—first the head and, after that is 
cleansed and thoroughly dried, then the body, the wash- 
ing being done as much as possible without uncovering 
the child. The 
folds of the 
ears and the 
nose should 
be cleansed 
by means of 
atoothpick 
wound with 
cotton, and the 
eves gently 
bathed with ab- 
sorbent cotton. 
The utmost 
gentleness is 
necessary in all 
these matters. 
Thechildshould 
not be placed in 
a tub for a week 
ortwo after 
birth, except at 
this first bath, 
when it is easier 
to cleanse it by 
dipping it all 
over for a min- 
ute or two; the 
water should 
have the tem- 
perature of 
100°. The time 
generally given 
for the begin- 
ning of the tub- 
“ath is after 
the cord has 


WASHING THE HEAD. 


WASHING THE CHILD UNDER BLANKET, 
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dropped off, 
which common- 
ly Occurson the 
fifth day. but if 
the child is deli- 
cate and docs 
not react well 
from the bath 
it is as well to 
postpone it for 
a little longer. 
The child will 
look blue and 
pinched after 
its bath it it is 
not agreeing 
with it. 


DRESSING 
THE CORD. 


After the 
child has been 
thoroughly 
dried with a 
very soft towel, 
and its napkins 
replaced, the 
cord should be 
dressed. The 
care of this, be- 

DRYING THE CHILD, longing as it 
does to the 
nurse, is seldom 

spoken of in popular books relating to the infant. It 
is most important, however, that this be nghtly given, 
or the child will suffer from hernia or rupture. Care 
should be taken that there should be no pulling upon it. 
[tis tied about an inch from its connection with the 
abdomen, and should be watched at first to see that no 
oozing or bleed- 
ing takes place 
fromit. A piece 
of linen or 
cheese-cloth 
should be folded 
to form asquare 
of three or four 
inches, consist- 
ing of two or 
three layers of 
cloth; a shit 
should be cut in 
the middle. 
through which 
the cord may 
be strung. This 
should fit close- 
lv about the 
base. The dress- 
ing, which is of ' 
some antiseptic 
powder, is nlen- 
tifully sprinkled 
over the cord 
and about it. 
Subnitrate of 
bismuth is one 
of the best, or 
salicylate of 
soda one part 
to eleven of 
starch, or pow- 
dered boricacid. 


Theclothis ther 
DRESSING OF THE CORD IN POSITION. folded length- 


wise over the 
cord, being 
turned to the 
side to which it 
goes most easi- 
ly. Then an- 
other fold is 
made in the op- 
posite direction, 
so as to make 
the dressing in 
the form of a 
square. The 
cord dries up 
and falls off in 
five days, as has 
been said. The 
base remains 
soft and moist 
some days after 
and should be 
dressed with a 
small, firm pad, 
made of half-a- 
dozen thick- 
nesses of fine 
linen, about an 
inch and a half 
square, the pow- 
der having heen 
sprinkled over 
the place before 
the compress 
has been ap- 
plied. The ab- 
dominal walls are very delicate and thin, and in spite of 
all care there will be sometimes a bulging at the navel 
after the cord has fallen off. In sucha case, cover a quar- 
ter of a dollar with linen or chcese-cloth, very smoothly, 
place it over the navel with the smoothest side down, and 
strap it in place by means of zinc adhesive plaster made 
just the width 
of the coin, one 
piece placed 
lengthwise and 
the other across 
it at right an- 
gles, thus bind- 
ing it firmly in 
place. When 
there is much 
irritation about 
the cord. a 
dressing of bis- 
muth one part 
and white vase- 
line three parts, 
creamed to- 
gether to form 
an ointment, 
will be better 
than the drv 
dressing, but 
generally the 
point of the 
whole matter is 
to get the cord 
to dry up and 
wither away. 
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APTLYING THE FLANNEL BANL-AUE. 


THE 
FLANNEL 
BANDAGE. 


A yard or two 
of soft flannel THE PROPER WAY TO HOLD A YOUNG BALY 








should be pro- 
vided, from 
which bandages 
can be rnade, 
which are worm # 
for the first 
weeks instead 
of the knit band 
af the little 
worsted © shirt. 
These are torm 
off in strips as 
needed. They 
should be wide 
enough to ex- 
tend from the 
hips well up 
under the arms. 
but not so high 
as to chafe the 
armpits. It is 
hest to meas- 
ure them, as 
babies differ so 
much in length 
of body. The 
books savy that 
they should be 
eight inches. It 
is an art to put 
these on prop- 
erly. They 
should be snug, 
but not too 
tight. Held by 
the hand in place, beginning under the arm, upon one 
side it is carried twice around and fastened in front with 
needle and thread. The day of the torture of infant flesh 
by lurking and evading pins has gone by. Safety-pins 
alone are used, and as few as need be. In this first dress- 
ing everything should be as soft as possible, as the Hesh 
of the new-born 
infant is so ten- 
der. This 
should be re- 
membered _ es- 
pecially in re- 
gard to the 
diapers. Some 
think it unwise 
to dress the lit- 
tle one in any- 
thing but flan- 
nel the first few 
weeks, and to 
abandon theuse 
ofthe littieslips 
made of fine 
lawn. For 
these little ba- 
bies soft blank- 
ets should be 
provided, in 
Which the child 
can be rolled 
like a papoose, 
the cormer com- 
ing well up over 
its head. The 
child requires 
some weeks for 
it to get accli- 
mMatecl to the 
atmosphere in- 
to which it has 
10 HOLD THE BABY IN THE ARMS, been — ushered. 


FASTENING THE BANDAGE IN PLACE. 
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This is less ditficult for a Summer-born child than for 
one that comes in the Winter to a land of snow and ice. 


HOW TO HOLD A BABY. 


It takes four or five months for the baby to develop the 
muscles and to learn how to use them in order to hold up 
its little head. The nurse and mother, or whoever takes 
it up, should be very careful to hold it properly and 
to give it the requisite support by placing the hand 
at the back of the neck, making of it a head-rest. This 
is always necessary when lifting the baby or when placing 
it in the bathtub. - When holding the baby in the arms 
it should le extended along the arm which cradles it. 
When babies are very small a little pillow is a great 
convenience in giving this support. It is difficult to 
dress the very young baby, because it is so ‘‘wobbly.” 
It is necessary to spread the knees so as to make a good 
lap for it. In handling the child one should be careful 
not to press it too hard with the fingers. Some people 
have a natural aptitude for handling babies, while others 
can never seem to learn how to do it, and the moment 
they touch a baby it cries in revolt. The baby, for the 
frst month, needs very little handling. It sleeps most of 
the time, a wise provision of nature, as it gives the mother 
time to recover her strength after her confinement. 


WEIGHING THE BABY. 


The old-fashioned way of ascertaining the weight of the 
haby by means of the pull-scales is very clumsy and in- 
accurate. The scales should be those which will record 
slight diffcrences in weight. Ifa child is nursing it should 
be weighed before and after taking the breast, as in that 
way it can be determined how much the child has taken. 
The child can be weighed in its clothes. This is easier and 
dees not expose the child to such an extent. The 
clothes having been weighed before they were put on, 
the amount can be deducted from the record made by the 
scales and the child’s net weight 
obtained. It should be remem- 
bered that a child loses con- 
siderable of its weight the first 
few days—one-fourteenth ac- 
cording to one writer. After 
that it gains regularly if it is 
wel—very nearly an ounce 
i day—until the fifth month, 
when it should approximately 
weigh double what it did at 




















birth. At the end of the vear it should treble its weight. 
An infant's weight should be watched carefully. 


NAMING THE BABY. 


The importance of a suitable name for the baby 
should not be overlooked. Some parents are contented 
for a long time after the birth of the child with simply 
calling it ‘‘Baby’’—the title, especially if it is given to the 
first child, is so comprehensive and suggestive and also 
capable of so many shades of endearment as voiced bv 
fond parents, relatives and admiring friends who come to 
observe its wonderful little personality. It does not seem 
just or kind to the helpless little being not to provide a 
distinctive name to which it can lay claim the very mo- 
ment of its entry into the world. Mothers should have a 
masculine and feminine name ready for the infant. one of 
which it can take as soon as its first breath makes it a 
living being, since it is the name that distinguishes the 
individual from the other members of the family and gives 
it place. Of greater importance still-is the kind of name 
that is given. It should be suitable and appropriate to 
the situation of the child, and more especially when it 
grows up to take its place in the world. It does not seem 
fair to give a little thing a ponderous solemn name, but 
it is far better to give a child a name to grow up to than 
a fanciful name appropriate to the early years, for in after 
life it may become a travesty. 

The child’s name should also be distinctive. This is not 
so essential in youth, but when he comes to make a place 
for himself in the great work of the world, it will be consid- 
erable help and not in a small way, either, to begin with 
a cognomen that is sufficiently different to attract atten- 
tion and to be remembered easily, for is it not the am- 
bition of each and every one ‘‘to make a name for him- 
self,’ as the phrase goes? Family names are often handed 
down. It was much more the custom formerly to do this, 
but two members of the family having the same name, with 
perhaps a relative or two claiming the same right to paren- 
tal or ancestral names, causes 
not a little confusion in the 
present and much more in the 
time to come. Parents should 
exercise originality in giving 
names, bearing always in mind 
that they should be eupho- 
nious when coupled with the 
surname. So name the child 
that it will respect your dis- 
crimination as long as it lives 


THREE KINDS OF SCALES POR WEIGHING THE BABY. 
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‘6 EST VIEW" is 
characterized by 
an exterior de- 


sign that ex- 
presses the cozy arrangement 
of the rooms within. Without 
the addition of ornament, the 
frontand sides of this suburban 
cottage are rendered attractive 
by a simplicity of line and an 
artistic fitting of materials to 
their respective requirements. 
se 
In much of the modern 
building of houses of moder- 
ate expense, there is an at- 
tempt to carry out on a smal! 
scale what has been success- 
fully accomplished under less 
contracted limitations, with 
results that are necessarily 
over - condensed, confusing 
and al 
While ‘“‘West View” iscon- 
structed on a compact scale, 
it has the advantage of a care- 
ful placing of lines and angles 
by which the utmost good is 
accomplished. 





AN UP-STAIRS SITTING-ROOM 


Among the unique appointments of 


View’ isan up-stairs sitting-room in the fore- 
partof the house. A bay window on the corne! 
brings in the outdoor landscape to an unusua 
extent, and seats built under the casement add to 

ess of the room is 
attested by the presence of a writing desk and 
work table, book-shelves and comfortable chairs. 


the cozy interior. The usefuln 


se 


We St 


The first story is of straight boards paint 


» 


brown: the second story is of shingles stained t 
match the under-part. he roof is covere 


: | 
a with 


weather-stained shingles, and the trimmings a 


painted white. <A variation of this treatment 
which shingles are used for the first story and 


cement above is possible with very little 


crease in the expense. 


se 


The interior’ wood finish of the first f] 


pine, which is finished in white paint in the par- 


in- 
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A CORNER OF THE RECEPTION HALL 


lor and stained brown in the hall and dining-room. 


The natural finish is adopted in the kitchen. The 


most modern appliances are brought into the 
kitchen section, with a butler’s pantry and its 
extra sink, china closet and dresser, ice closet 
for the refrigerator separate from the kitchen. 
etc. One staircase is built in two parts for the 
convenience of the front and back parts of house. 
ad 
In the reception hall is a tall, antique clock of 
fine wood and beautiful pattern such as were 
brought over from England. Some plain oak 
chairs and a long table are of the Plain style 
sometimes called “mission."’ The floor has 
Oriental rugs in colors that respond to the soft 
red tone of the wall paper, and the doorways into 
the parlor and dining-room.are hung with thick 
portieres. ie 
The entrance door (from the porch into the 
hall) has a window at one side with panes of 
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THE DINING-ROOM 


rtn° yOu tenets 


The walls of the dining-room are 
covered with a tapestry paper that 
is carried up to the ceiling and fin- 
ished with a narrow picture mold- 
ing. The fireplace is faced with red 
bricks and a row of steins decorates 
the mantel shelf. A large rug show- 
ing blue in its groundwork covers 
almost the entire floor. All of the 
furniture—round table, chairs, side- 
board and hanging cabinet for china— 
is of mahogany. 


The double doorways from the 
dining-room into parlor and into the 
hall have the advantage of giving a 
greater feeling of space than coula 
otherwise be attained in such com- 
pact quarters. The disadvantages of 
such openings must always, however, 
be well weighed, for an increase of 
door openings means a decrease of wall 
room for furniture and decorations. 
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DETAIL OF THE FRONT PORCH 


those that are set in the upper part of the door itself, each hune 
se and covered at night with a silk drawing curtain. 


-- a 






- 
ae HD 






: 
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hat incloses the porch (except across the steps), the diamond panes 
@ the square lattice of the foundation are details that give variety to 
tT. ’ 
al scheme ” 
The front piazza is generous in size and well-adapted for warm weather enjoy- 
, ment. Across one end of this piazza is a wide seat built between the supporting 
' pillars, and when the Summer equipment of awnings, seats and tables, flowers and 
potted plants are in evidence, a delightful ensemble is created. 
se 

A permanent sitting place has been made an attractive feature of the hall. Its 
location is especially useful, as it faces the entrance door, with the back formed by 
the staircase. An upholstered cushion is laid upon the seat, and pillows are placed 

< \ teach end. The wood corresponds with the other woodwork in the hall. 









AS 


theme is carried out. with a plain green paper on the walls, a rug with green 
thes predominating, green hangings, woodwork and lace curtains of pure white. 
‘ sf 

Opening from the back part of the second story hallway is a balcony, or loggia, 
vith the lower wall made of shingles. The open spaces of the upper portion are 
c's Qgpable of being fitted with glass in Winter or wire netting in Summer. As a 
a tun parlor for bright days in cold weather, or a sewing place in the hot season, such 
ai a hpi is of great yalue. Or, it may come ifto use as a miniature greenhouse, or 
as a sleeping-room for an invalid. Sometim it is available for a daytime nur- 
Sery, or for work that is better accomplished in outdoor currents of air. 


se 
eS ) In the parlor, which does not appear in the illustrations, a green-and-white color 
t 
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PERSONAL TALKS | 
WITH ‘THE DELINEATOR FAMILY.’ 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, after an experience ofa 
quarter of a century as a public speaker, was 
called upon to lecture at an obscure town in 
New York State. The gentleman who told 
us the story was to introduce him to his au- 
dience. He noticed that Mr. Phillips was a bit 
agitated. ‘‘Canit be possible,Mr. Phillips,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ that you, who have spoken so long 
in public, are nervous about appearing be- 
fore an audience ?"’ ‘‘ Young man," said 
Phillips, ‘‘ the trouble is | have spoken too 
well. Any man who has ever done a thing 
excellently is always nervous afterward 
when asked to doit again because much is ex- 
pected of him.”’ 

=_>- <> 

| DO NOT THINK many readers of amagazine 
appreciate the editor’s feelings when a 
month's issue is completed and goes to its 
subscribers. 1 don’t knowif other editors 
have experienced this same sort of stage- 
fright, but I rather think it must be common 
to all of us—with this exception: 

The editor whose magazine is edited for 
him by its readers can confidently make his 
appearance before his audience of millions 
feeling that he is, after all, but the interpreter 
of their desires as to what shall be included 
in their favorite magazine. 


a> <> 


With THE DELineaTor Girt of to-day | 
want to have a little chat, to make a few 
requests and a few pledges. 

In the first place, you must feel that this 
Magazine is yours—absolutely. 

Otherwise, we cannot get along together 
as we should. 

We have always felt that THe DeLineator 
Famity was drawn together ina closer bond 
of sympathy with its magazine than was the 
case with any other publication. But the 
closer this bond and the greater the interest 
in your Magazine, the better your Magazine 
will be for you—in every way. 

If | could induce THe De tineator Girt of 
America, and elsewhere. to give me Her 
full, frank criticisms and helpful suggestions 
as to the make-up of Her Magazine, there 
would be no publication in the world that for 
interest and real usefulness could compare 


with these pages. 
<> 


Anpd I wiLt TELL you just what | mean by 
criticism. 

A wise man has written that ‘‘ She who 
criticises, be she ever so honest. must sug- 
gest a practical remedy, or she soon de- 
scends from the height of a critic to the level 
of a common fault-finder.”’ 

It is easier to tear down than to build up, 
but it is ofttimes wiser to tear down a little 
before building up a good deal, in order to 
insure a firmer foundation and more perfect 
‘architecture. 

When | ask in this way for your help. | 
really mean that I want it, and | want you to 
‘snow that your suggestions will be carefully 
considered in every instance. 


Now, To BEGIN WITH : I would like to know 
not only when you are pleased with anew 
Butterick Fashion, or aseries of them, but 
also when they do not appeal to you, and 
why they do not. ; 

I would like to know, also, whether the 
number of pages now allotted to the various 
departments seems to you sufficient, or 
whether in some instance ‘you need more 
space given to certain subjects. No matter 
what the subjects are, whether the Fashions 
themselves, or dressmaking, or the children’s 
magazine, or the beauty-culture articles, or 
the cookery papers—-of whatever interests you 
in subject, | need to know whether its treat- 
ment satisfies in quality and in quantity. 


aS->-—(< Xx 


You COULD SEE how great this need of mine 
is if you could read simply that portion of 
my mail that refers to what we call the ‘ lit- 
erary ’’ pages—the stories, the articles of 
travel and the papers on subjects of general 
interest to Woman, other than our regular 
departmental contributions. 

A dozen a day will perhaps call for more 
of the biographical series, such as *‘ The 
Loves of Great Composers "’ and the ‘‘ Fa- 
mous Hymns of the World,’’ or will express 
their appreciation of such of these papers as 
have already been published (which is tanta- 
mount to asking for a continuance of 
them). 

As many more wii: call for more short 
Stories ; while the lovers of serial romances 
are still in evidence. 

Counterbalancing all these, come scores 
of letters telling me that too much space is 
being given to ‘‘ literature,’ and that by so 
doing, the fashion pages have been en- 
croached upon. 

This is not true. 


r — = 


] HAVE PO!NTED ouT before, and must con- 
tinue to do so, | fear, at regular intervais, 
that the fashion pages, the articles on the 
subjects given to dress, the fashions shown 
in picture and described in print, go on in- 
creasing from number to number, and that 
any increase shown in the number of pages 
devoted to ‘‘ literary ’’ subjects is what pub- 
lishers call ‘‘ added matter,’’ given over and 
above what was promised—a sort of good 
measure sent on to you in your Magazine 
because the contributions appeared to us to 
possess such interest for you that we could 
not avoid the temptation of giving them, 
even at a considerably increased cost to us. 

From time to time | purpose to lay before 
you in these personal columns the sugges- 
tions submitted to me from all parts of the 
world for articles or scries of articles which 
the contributors think would interest you. 

On all of these I want your helpful criti- 
cism and advice. 

Will you give it freely and fully and 
thoughtfully, feeling always that THe DeLine- 
ATOR iS your Magazine. made for you and, 
as much as is possible, by you P 
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THE DELINEATOR FaMiILy is a rapidly grow- 
ing one. You know this Magazine of yours 
has a larger paid-in-advance yearly subscrip- 
tion list than any other magazine in the 
world that is published for Woman. 

This support which THe Famity has giver 
to the publishers has made it possible for us 
to plan much better things for you this year 


a Vi eS 


than ever before; but now that you have given _ 


us all this money, we want to be sure that 
we spend it in just the way that will best 
please and profit you. 
> <> 
AnD now for the pledges. 


ltold you a few months ago about the . 


wonderful new color presses being made for 
us in France. Some of them have already 
arrived and are being installed. When we 
begin to gather their yield of printed sheets. 
we promise you color printing of a quality 
you have never seen before except in the 
finer grades of French art publications. 

Last month we told of the fortunate ar- 
rangement made with the greatest of Parisian 
desjgners, by which we receive each month 
two hundred exclusive models from that 
fashion centre, the best of which are chosen 
by our New York experts for presentation to 
you in the forthcoming numbers of this 
Magazine, in addition to the models produced 
by our own designers here. 

We have already hada peep at some of 
these new mcdels to be shown in next 
month's number—just in sketch form they 
are now, but they will make the May number 
one long to be remembered for ‘* fetching ”’ 
costumes—a perfect bevy of beautiful things 
to wear for Spring and Summer. 

> <> 

You SHOULD READ in this present number 
the opening installment of Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s new serial story, because unless you 
do you will not fully appreciate the chapters 
in the May number. Itisa Story of to-day. 
set in a familiar scene, but into it the author 
has put all the charm of his Style, and his 
characters are as clear cut as a cameo. 

> <> 

Or Late much has been written about chil- 
dren and their physical well-being, but it has 
remained for this magazine, searching al- 
ways for the best of everything, to treat the 
subject ina way never before attempted— 
that is, with photographic illustrations from 
life accompanying a simply written practical 
text. ‘‘The Rights of a Child '’ will inter- 
est very member of the family. 

> <—> 

THE YOUNGER GIRLS and those approach- 
ing womanhood, | direct Particularly to Mrs. 
Wakefield's delightful little paper on “A 
Girls’ Garden."’ It is short, it will take only 
a few minutes to read, but its impression 
will be lasting and fragrant blossoms wil! 
follow in its train. 

There are other things I would lik 
to ye now, but they must be left for 
‘* talk.” 


e to say 
another 


CHARLES DWYER. 


- 
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STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN 





~VHERE was no more aristocratic family 
in the aristocratic suburb of Cocoa- 
nut Grove than that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hf. Chatterton Chimpanzee. They 
lived in an exceedingly old carri- 
garry tree and were descended in a 
straight and unbroken line from the 
creat Pruffer Duff Chimpanzee who 
was the Father of his Country. H. 
Chatterton had a circle of gray whiskers around his face— 
acircle that ran from beneath his chin up both sides of his 
cheeks to meet in the brush of his scrubby hair. His cyes 
- were black and slightly sad in expression, and his tail 
was remarkably long and slender—a sure proof of chim- 
panzee gentility. Mrs. H. Chatterton was also gray, 
and inclined to be stylishly fat. She had a habit of 
sitting in’the sun for hours and blinking curiously at 
its brilliance, as if wondering how the thing came to 
be sect in the sky. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Chatterton had a reputation among the 
neighbors for being exceptionally cultured. When vis- 
itors called, they sat and stared at their guests and let the 
Visitors do all the talking. This proved them reserved 
and dignified. When they called upon their neighbors 
they sat still and let their hosts do the talking; and this 
showed good breeding. The residents of Cocoanut Grove 
were quite proud of the aristocratic H. Chattertons, and 
showed them much deference. 

Butevery family, however great, is bound to suffer some 
tribulation or other, and the cultured and refined H. 
Chattertons labored under the infliction of a stupid son 
who was named Chip-Cheloogoo Chimpanzee, after the 
great philosopher of the same name. Why they should 
have a son so very dull they could not understand; but it 
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IV—THE: FOREST ORACLE 


was an undeniable fact that this youthful sprig of gentility 
Was most tremendously stupid. 

To relate an example: H. Chatterton loved to take an 
afternoon nap; and the way he did it was to tie his tail ina 
knot to the limb of the tree and then hang suspended, 
head downward, that his body might be rocked gently by 
the breeze. One day Chip-Cheloogoo, observing his sire 
in this position, untied the knot in his fathcr’s tail and let 
the old gentleman take a header to the ground, where he 
was awakened by the sight of many gorgeous stars whose 
beauty he failed utterly to appreciate. 

‘But what can you expect from a child like Chip?’ he 
muttered, as he picked himself up and felt the lump that 
was swelling on his head. ‘‘It 1s only another proof that 
the boy is stupid. For if he had not untied my tail I 
would not have dropped.”’ : 

Mrs. H. Chatterton loved to tickle the back of her neck 
with the end of her tail, which bore a brush of stubby hair. 
One day Chip-Cheloogoo found upon a dock a fine large 
bur, which he picked carefully with his slender fingers 
and stuck to the brush at the end of his mother's tail— 
when she was not looking. Soon after she tried to tickle 
her neck, as usual, and the bur stuck its prongs through 
her skin and made her jump three feet into the air from 
the limb upon which she was squatting. With a yelp of 
pain she whipped her tail around her body—which it 
encircled three times before the bur stuck fast under 
her left arm. Then she jumped four feet into the air, 
and, missing the limb as she descended, tumbled sprawling 
upon the ground beneath the tree. 

“There is no doubt,’’ remarked H. Chatterton, as he 
removed the bur and relieved his wife from her anguish, 
“that our son is remarkably stupid. For no one with a 
grain of sense would have placed a bur on his mother's 
tail.” 

“It is true,”’ she sighed, regretfully; “I wonder how 
Chip can be so stupid!” 





But Chip-Cheloogoo had an idea that he was not 
nearly so stupid as were his dear parents; and he thought 
the home-tree must be the most dreary spot in cxist- 
ence. So, without any consideration for the annoyance 
he might cause his family, he resolved to run away. 
Which, without doubt, was a still further proof of his 
stupidity. 

Keeping his intention a secret, he left the aristocratic 
home-tree one bright morning and began his wanderings. 
Chimpanzees are not accustomed to stray far from home, 
so. within a few minutes the youth found himself in a 
strange part of the forest, having left the suburb of Cocoa- 
nut Grove far be- 
hind him. 

Mostly he 
travelled by 
swinging himself 
from tree to tree; 
but sometimes 
he scampered 
through a clear- 
ing, and once he 
jumped upon the 
back of a wild 
pig and clung 
there, while the 
frightened 
creature dashed 
through the 
forest at an aw- 
fulspeed. When 
danger ___ threat- 
ened, he sprang 
into a tree again; 
and now he 
judged he was 
far enough from 
home to expect 
adventures. 

The tree 
wherein he rested 
was at the edge of 
a small clearing, 
and on peeping 
between the 
leaves Chip- 
Cheloogoo saw a 
curious - looking 
object standing 
in the centre of 
the space. 

It was an up- 
right cylinder 
two feet thick 
and three fect 
high; it had a flat 
top and a hinged 
door at one side, 
and it was cov- 


ered with rust. HE UNTIED THE KNOT IN HIS FATHER'S TAIL AND LET THE OLD 
GENTLEMAN TAKE A HEADER TO THE GROUND.—Page 643. 


I may as well 
explain to you 
that this strange 
object was merely a cast-iron stove, like those used in 
hunters’ outfits. I do not know how it came there; 
perhaps it was abandoned by seme of the pioncers 
who passed through the forest years ago. Anyway, 
neither Chip-Cheloogoo nor any of his people had ever 
secn a man; so the stove was to him a marvellous 
thing to be standing in the centre of a wild forest. 
And other animals, as will be scen, regarded it with 
the same awe. 

But once the young chimpanzee had clapped eyes upon 
the stove he knew very well what he had discovered, for 
the thing was famous in the forest and was even spoken of 
in Cocoanut Grove. 


, 





“It’s the Great Oracle!’’ exclaimed Chip-Cheloogoo, in 
a wondering whispcr. 

Yes, every animal in the forest had heard of the Great 
Oracle. When any creature was beset with trouble, or 
danger, or difticultiecs of any sort, it could go to the Oracle 
and learn how to escape or to remedy the evil. ATI that 
was necessary was to open the door, throw in some suit- 
able gift for the Terrible Unknown, and then the Voice of 
the Oracle, sounding impressively in the stillness, would 
give the desired information. 

Not all the animals were agreed as to the value of the 
information thus conveyed through the Great Oracle. 

Some said the 

words of the 

Terrible Un- 

known were 

meaningless; 
but many  de- 
clared that, if 
considered with 
care, one might 
always find just 
the advice he 
needed concealed 
somewhere in 
the wise utter- 
ances. These 
argued that not 
to understand 
the Oracle 
showed a great 
lack of intelli- 
gence. So the 
Unknown was 
frequently con- 
sulted by the res- 
idents of the 
forest. and so 
wide-spread was 
the Oracle’s fame 
that even  H. 
Chatterton had 
often reverently 
mentioned it. 
Chip-Cheloogoo 
thought of all 
this as he sat still 
in his tree and 
watched the 
clearing. Pres- 
ently a red mon- 
key—a very 
common crea- 
ture — emerged 
from the cp- 
posite side with — 

a large cocoa- 

nut under each 

arm. . Opening 
the door of the 

Oracle the 
. monkey threw 

in both cocoa- 
nuts; and then, stepping backward, he said: 

“Tell me, O Mighty Oracle, will my grandfather get 
over his sickness, or will he die?’’ 

Chip-Cheloogoo listened eagerly; and he heard a deep 
Voice proceed from the Oracle which spoke these words: 
cr your grandfather's time has come, he wil] surely 
die. 

The red one groaned. 

“But,” continued the Oracle, “if your grandfather does 
not die, then his time has not come, and /te wel] get well!” 
The last four words were spoken clearly. 

“Thanks! Thanks, O Mighty One!”' cried the monkey 
and scampered: away joyfully. , 
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“If I were an Oracle,” said Chip-Cheloogoo to himself, 
“they would be right to call me stupid.” But he took 
care to speak the words softly, and he continued to watch. 

Before long a brown bear came rolling into the clearing, 
holding between h’s jaws a huge honey-comb. The sight 
of this made the young chimpanzeec’s mouth water; but he 
sat still. 

With a blow of his paw the bear dashed open the door 
and dropped the honey within the cylinder. 

“Tell me, Oracle!’’ he demanded; ‘shall I fight the 
grizzly, whose snores disturb me, or will it be wiser to let 
him alone ?’’ 

The hollow, unseen Voice replied: 

“How big is the grizzly?”’ 

“Twice as big as I am,'’ said the brown bear. 

“Why do his snores disturb you?"’ asked the Oracle. 

‘Because he is a mighty hunter, and kills a big dinner 
every day, while I often go hungry. .Then he sleeps and 
snores, while I lie awake and listen to him.” 

“The grizzly is too fat to make a good fight,’’ returned 
the Oracle, after a moment's silence. ‘‘Although he is 





AND ONCE HE JUMPED UPON THE BACK OF A WILD PIG AND 


twice your size you can defeat him easily—if you choose 
the right time to attack him.” 

“Very good!’’ growled the brown bear. ‘He shall not 
bother me again.’’ And away he rolled in the direction 
whence he had come. 

Chip-Cheloogoo laughed to himself. 

“The grizzly has some fun in store,” he whispered. “I'd 
like to see that fight. What a fool the Great Oracle is.”’ 

Silence fell upon the forest and the clearing. An hour 
or two passed away. Chip-Cheloogoo thought he ought 
to be going: yet the Oracle seemed to chain him to the 
spot. He could not forget the cocoanuts and honey that 
had disappeared through the door, and he reflected 
enviously upon the ease with which the Terrible Unknown 
seemed to procure all the good things of life. 

“I might wander for a month without finding so inter- 
esting a place,’’ decided Chip-Cheloogoo, finally. ‘Let 
Us wait, and study the Oracle with more care.”’ 

At noon a jaguar crept into the clearing and tossed the 
body of a bird to the Oracle. 

“IT want to know if the moon will shine to-night,”’ said 
he. “Iam going to hunt.” 

The Voice of the Oracle came sharp and distinct. 
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CLUNG THERE.—Page 644. 


“Thief! Villain! Coward!”’ it cried; ‘have I not told 
you and all the rest that I will have no flesh flung to me? 
Begone! And only when you bring a fit offering dare to 
return!”’ 

The jaguar’s eyes glowed angrily. 
against the ground and crouched low. 

‘“Begone!’’ cried the Oracle, again; and the hollow 
Voice, seeming to come from the depths of the cylinder, 
sounded terrible and menacing. The jaguar turned and 
slunk away. 

‘Very good!” said Chip-Cheloogoo, hidden in his tree. 
‘The Oracle is not so very stupid, after all.”’ 

Toward evening a gray squirrel ran down from a tree 
and approached the cylinder. The careless jaguar had 
left the door ajar, so the squirrel reached up and swung it 
back, tossing two plump nuts in at the opening. Then, 
with much labor, the tiny creature managed to slam the 
door shut; after which it sat up before the Oracle and 
said, in an anxious tone: 

“O Mighty Unknown! Oracle of the great Forest! I 
beseech you to tell me how to escape the cruel serpent that 
lurks ‘near our nest.”’ 

The Voice of the 
Oracle answered, but 
Chip-Cheloogoo 
thought it sounded 
sleepy in tone. 

“Keep out of the 
serpent’s way, little 
one. And block up 
the entrance to your 
nest when you go to 
bed.”’ 

“T have done all 
that,’’ declared the 
gray squirrel; and 
then waited anxiously 
for more advice. But 
none came. : 

“Perhaps those 
two nuts were not 
worth more,” thought 
Chip-Cheloogoo, 
as he watched the 
squirrel turn with a 
disappointed air to 
depart. ‘But, had 
the nuts been thrown 
to me, they would 
serve very well to 
relieve my hunger, 
and I would have 
given a yard of ad- 
It is certainly a great thing to be an 


He lashed his tail 


vice in return. 
Oracle!”’ 

All that night he clung to his station in the tree and 
thought upon what he had -seen and heard. Chip- 
Cheloogoo was young: and he was called stupid. Certain 
it is that he was rash. . For by morning he believed he 
had hit upon a way to make his fortune. 

At dawn he swung down from the tree and went close 
to the cylinder, examining it. Then he looked carefully 
at the ground in which the lower end seemed imbedded. 
It was covered with moss, which grew over the edge of 
the rusty iron. Evidently it had stood in that spot for 
a long time: but Chip-Cheloogoo was convinced the thing 
had no bottom whatever. 

He now began moving around the Oracle in a circle, 
still keeping his bright little eves close to the ground. 
The circle grew. and carried him farther and farther away 
from the cvlinder; but not an inch of ground escaped his 
view. 

The minutes grew to hours. Once or twice he was 
obliged to hide in a tree when some animal came to consult 
the Oracle; but as soon as they left the clearing he resumed 
his task at the exact spot he had left off. 


By-and-by he came to 
the edge of the clearing, 
but that did not daunt 
him. He was bent on 
discovering the secret of 
the Oracle, and was stupid 
enough to persevere. 

Just beyond the clear- 
ing a brook ran through 
the forest, sunk deep 
between two high banks. 
Chip-Cheloogoo examined 
the bank nearest the clear- 
ing with much eagerness, 
and saw a big bush grow- 
ing half way down the 
side. More than this, 
there was a faint trail 
running up to the bush. 

The chimpanzee’s eyes 
sparkled. ‘‘ Very good!” 
he exclaimed ; ‘‘ my famous 
Oracle is at last caught!”’ 

He let himself down 
the bank until he came 
to the bush, and then 
pressed aside the branches. 
Just as he had thought, 
an opening was disclosed 
—a round hole dug far 
into the bank. 

Chip-Cheloogoo 
dropped into the opening, 
let the bush spring back, 
and began creeping along 
the tunnel on all fours. 
Very softly he moved, step 
by step, until he saw light 
ahead. Following the gleam he came at last to a large 
cavern, the contents of which fairly surprised him. 

For, lying carelessly about, on every side, was a wealth 
of treasure such as his stupid mind had never imagined 
could exist. Not only were there stores of nuts, fruits, 
fragrant roots and cocoanuts, but the cavern was littered 
with many queer ornaments and artictes that the beasts 
had found in their travels and brought as offerings to the 
Terrible Unknown. The-e were jewels among them, glit- 
tering in the dim light; and there were knives, hatchets 
and other weapons, and queer round pieces of yellow 
metal with words stamped upon their surfaces. Pretty 
playthings, all of these, to amuse one’s idle hours, thought 
the discoverer; and enough good food to last one a lifetime! 

‘It's a fine thing, to be an Oracle!” said Chip-Cheloogoo, 
again; but he remained quiet and kept his eyes busy. 

The shaft of light came from the forest, dropping clear 
through a big hollow tree whose roots supported the roof 
of the cavern. At the far side from the entrance the 
intruder noticed a flight of steps which had been dug in 
the earth, and led upward. ‘To the cylinder!’’ guessed 
the stupid one. ‘How much pains the Oracle has taken 
to fashion this hiding-place!”’ 

While he gazed about him he heard the sound of iron 
scraping, and then a monster cocoanut rolled down the 
steps and fell into the cavern. 

‘The Oracle is busy,” whispered Chip-Cheloogoo, and 
crept at once to the further opening, and so up the steps. 

At the top was the iron cylinder, and squatted in the 
hollow beneath the open door was an aged chimpanzee, 
so gray and wrinkled that the youngster thought he might 
have lived a century. 

But now a voice was heard speaking from the clearing, 
and it made Chip-Cheloogoo start to recognize the accents 
of his father, the aristocratic H. Chatterton. 

“Tell me, O Terrible Unknown,” spoke the father; 

where is my stupid son Chip-Cheloogoo?”’ 

‘‘Where should he be?’’ asked the Voice of the Oracle, 
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just above the stupid 
one’s listening ears. 

“He should be at 
home,’ replied H. Chatter- 
ton, "But He has run 
away, and he is so stupid 
and such an innocent that 
his mother and I are 
worrying lest something 
should happen to him.’’ 

“Something w2dl happen 
to him!’’ cried the Oracle, 
sO positively that it made 
the listener shiver. 
“Something always 
happens to everybody. 
Either your stupid son 
will remain away, or he 
will return home in safety. 
I advise you to run away 
and stop worrying.’’ 

“Run away!’’ gasped 
H. Chatterton. 

“Yes; run away home.” 

Then the door slammed 
shut, and Chip-Cheloogoo 
thought it best to creep 
back to the cavern. 

A wise animal would 
at once have escaped; but 
Chip-Cheloogoo was not 
noted for wisdom as yet. 
He seized a hatchet in 
one nervous hand and 
crouched in the cavern, 
awaiting the arrival of 
the Oracle. 

The aged Chimpanzee 
came down the steps and paused as he saw a strange form. 

‘Who are you?’’ he asked, plainly surprised at being 
discovered. 

‘I am the stupid one, and my name is Chip-Cheloogoo.”’ 

“Why, so is mine!” exclaimed the other. 

“I was named after the great philosopher,’ said the 
youth. 

“And I am the great philosopher!’’ declared the old 
chimpanzee. 

The young one stared at him. ‘‘But you have other 
titles, it seems,” he at last replied. ‘‘ You are the Terrible 
Unknown, the Mighty Oracle—the Fraud of the Forest!”’ 

The old chimpanzee laughed. | 

“Sit down and make yourself at home, my dear name- 
sake,”’ said he, ‘‘and stop playing with that hatchet. 
do not secm to be so stupid as people think.’’ 

The youngster carelessly tossed aside the weapon. 

“Certainly I am not an Oracle,” he answered, scorn- 
fully. He looked up as he spoke, and saw a ball of gray 
fur whirling at him through the air; and in the centre 
of the ball flashed the blade of a knife. 

L:ke a streak of lightning the startled intruder bounded 
over the floor of the cavern and quickly turned. They 
had merely changed places,’ and now Chip-Cheloogoo 
crouched near a choice collection of weapons, one of 
which he grasped. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed the philosopher, from the o 
side. ‘I fear I frightened you, my dear namesake. 

“Not at all,” said the young one, coolly. ‘‘But do not 
let us quarrel, since you are about to die.’’ 

“About to die! J about to die? How is that?’ asked 
the wrinkled one, curiously, as he felt the edge of his 
knife and measured the distance with his eye. 

‘Why as I came here I met a brown bear,” returned 
Chip-Cheloogoo, ‘and he told me of your cavern, and of : 
the tunnel, and how to find it. At noon he will ‘He here 
to tear the Oracle into shreds for advising him to fighta 
grizzly twice his size. 
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“Did the grizzly win?" asked the Oracle, now quite 
interested. ; 

“The grizzly nearly killed the brown bear,” said the 
other; ** but he has still enough life to be revenged upon a 
wnnkled old chimpanzee.”’ 

The philosopher reflected a moment. ‘‘ Very well; let him 
come,’ said he. ‘'I think I know a way to conquer him.’ 

‘And there is a red monkey coming to fight you because 
you deceived him. When he returned home his grand- 
father was dead.”’ 

“T only said—"’ began the Oracle. 

“T know; but the red one will fight, and he has killed 
seven strong chimpanzees already,’ interrupt-d the 
stupid one. 

The Oracle shuddered. 

“And the brown.bear also told a jaguar the secret of 
this cavern,’ continued the youth, calmly; “and = the 
jaguar will kill. you if the bear does not—because vou 
rejected his offering. And there is a serpent waiting 
outside to slip through the door when it is next opened and 
destroy you because you advised the gray squirrel.” 

By this time the aged philosopher was trembling as 
with the ague, and beads of perspiration stood thick upon 
his wrinkled forehead. 

“Help me, namesake!" he pleaded, anxiously; “help 
me to defeat my enemies!” 

“Not I!" retorted Chip-Cheloogoo. ‘“ You welcomed 
me with soft words and a sharp knife. Perhaps you were 
once a great philosopher, but now you are grown childish 
and silly. Your secret is out—even now the whole forest 
knows how you have deceived the animals. You will only 
live until the first of your enemies reaches this cave.”’ 

“Then Iam ruined! Ruined and discovered! Discov- 
ered and ruined !’’ moaned the other. ‘I might perhaps kill 
vou, but I cannot kill all the animals that are coming to 
destroy me! What shall I do?) Oh, what shall I do?” 

“Perhaps you may yet escape,’’ answered Chip- 
Cheloogoo, in a careless tone. “If you run through the 
tunnel, and hide between the high banks of the brook, 
your enemies may not discover you until you have fled 
far froin here and reached another forest where your 
frauds and deceptions are unknown.” 

“You are right! I will fly at once!’’ cricd the philos- 
opher, now fully terror-stricken; and without waiting 
even to say good-by, he darted from the cavern. 

Chip-Cheloogoo followed more leisurely. When he 
stuck his head out beside the bush he could see the oid 
chimpanzee running frant cally between the banks of the 
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brook, and presently he had passed out of sight in his wild 
rush to another forest and safety. 

The stupid one laughed and returned to the cavern. 
Next minute a comb of fine honey rolled down the steps 
to his feet. 

Chip-Cheloogoo sprang up the stairs and squatted in 
the evlinder. 

“Who are you? "he demanded, striving to make his voice 
sound as deep and hollow as that of the old philosopher. 

“Tt’s me,’ spoke the voice of the brown bear, quite 
pleasant in tone. . ‘'I came to tell you that you were right, 
for [ fought the grizzly and conquered him. So I have 
brought more honey to pay for your good advice.” 

Then the bear went away, swinging his huge body 
proudly at cach step. 

Chip-Cheloogoo drew a long breath. “1 was just in 
time,” said he. “There is nothing like seizing an oppor- 
tunity promptly.”’ 

A handful of nuts ratdled around his feet. 

“Thank you!’’ called the voice of the gray squirrel. 
“T closed the entrance to my nest, as vou advised, and now 
the serpent has gone away and left me in peace.” 

Shortly afterward three cocoanuts, one after the other, 
were tossed in at the door, and the new Oracle had to 
duck his head tc escape them. 

, You are wise, O Terrible Unknown!’ cried the red 
monkey. happily. ‘For my yrandfather has recovered, 
and is now alive and well. Accept my grateful offerings!” 

And while the stupid one sat thoughtfully within the 
cylinder the door again opened and a fine bread-fruit— 
the luxury most prized by chimpanzees—fell at his 
feet and rolled down the incline into the cavern. 

“Perhaps that will suit the Mighty Oracle,”’ growled the 
jaguar. ‘I am_= sorry I offended you yesterday by 
bringing a bird. Tell me, will the moon shine to-night?”’ 

“Tf there are no clouds,”’ answered Chip-Cheloogoo. 

“And will my hunt be successful?’’ continued the 
jaguar. 

“Yes; if vou find game,” said the Oracle. 

“Thanks, O Mighty One!”’ returned the beast, and 
crept away to the forest. 

Again the stupid one laughed softly to himself, and 
then he shld down the passage into the cavern. 

The floor was strewn with the gifts he had just received. 

“There are a good many ways to make an honest 
living,”” said he, as he looked around him, ‘and although 
one may be born stupid, it is no bar to becoming a 
successful Oracle!”’ 
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HE name of Hans 
_ Andersen is now such 

a household’ word, 
canonized in every nursery 
throughout the world, that 
already it has a legendary 
sound, and it is difficult to 
realize that the gentle spirit 
from whose fairy brain 
sprang so many immortally 
familiar fancies really lived 
on earth at all. Butitisa 
fact that just a hundred 
years ago this April the 
great story teller was born, 
and up to avery few years 
ago he was to be heard re- 
citing the tales we can now 
only read. A _ lady with 
whom I am acquainted re- 
calls vividly, from her not 
very remote childhood, how one evening she was taken 
to the home of ‘‘Herr Professor,’’ and how he lifted her on 
his knee and told her a new-born fairy tale, which, so far 
as she can remember, has never been printed. I always 
look at her with wonder on this account; for to have 
actually seen and heard Hans Andersen seems like having 
talked with Santa Claus. 

It was Hans Andersen's delight—and, one might add, 
his literary method—thus to tell his stories in the first 
instance to some child, and from his doing so, no doubt, 
resulted that simplicity and directness which make the 
printed stories so easy for the youngest to understand. 
To Copenhagen children, in his latter years, he became a 
familiar figure, and the story is told how roguish little 
lads, having realized the innocent pleasure the old man 
took in his hard-earned fame, would salute him on his 
walks with a touched hat and a ‘‘Herr Professor,”’ to reap 
the certain reward of his small change. 

A Frenchman once asked Hans Andersen why he did 
not write an autobiography. “I wrote it long ago,’’ was 
the answer, “I am the Ugly Duckling.’” How pathetically 
true this was is proved by the more formal story of his life 
which he did afterward write. This he entitled 7he 
Wonder Story of My Lijec, for as Sir Thomas Browne 
spoke of his life as ‘ta miracle of thirty years,’’ so Hans 
Andersen regarded his life as the most wonderful of all his 
fairy tales. ‘“‘My life,’ run the opening words of his auto- 
biography, ‘‘is a lovely story; happy and full of incident. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


FROM A PORTRAIT TAKEN SHORTLY 
KEFORE HIS DEATH 










If, when I was a boy and 
went forth into the world 
‘poor and friendless, a good 
fairy had met me and said, 
‘Choose now thy course 
through life,” my fate could 
not, even then, have been 
directed more happily, more 
prudently, or better. The 
history of my life will say to 
the world what it says to 
me—There is a loving God, 
who directs all things for 
the best.”’ 

Andersen’s child-like 
faith in Godis one of the 
most striking traits of his 
innocent, affectionate na- 
ture, and certainly it was 
a faith of which the hard 
circumstances and _ cruel 
struggles of his early life made him constantly stand in 
need. For among all the stories of the arduous, uphill 
fight of genius none is more strenuous than that of 
Hans Christian Andersen. No man of genius was ever 
born with fewer adv antages. Everything, not only in his 
surroundings but even in himself, seemed against him. 
Personally, he was indeed “the Ugly Duckling,”’ strikingly 
homely in face, with huge feet and hands, and generally 
ungainly and quaint in appearance and manners; yet 
nature had given him a beautiful voice, and the ardor of 
his dreaming spirit would often transfigure to attractive- 
ness his uncomely exterior. Thus all his life, in spite of 
all disadvantages, he seems to have possessed the mag- 
netic quality of making friends—friends whose generous 
help he whole-heartedly acknowledges, and friends who 
remained his from boyhood to old age. 

Certainly, in regard to external circumstances, no man 
of genius could have been born under more inclement con- 
ditions, for his parents were so poor as to be able to afford 
but one room, in the little Danish town of Odense, where 
the father, a shoemaker, did his work, the mother cooked, 
and the whole family, fortunately numbering but three, ate 
and slept. Hans Christian Andersen’s own account of his 
coming into the world in this room is too vivid to miss. 

‘In the year 1805,’" he writes, ‘‘there lived at Odense. in 
a small, mean room, a young married couple who were 
extremely attached to each other; he was a shoemaker, 
scarcely twenty-two years old, a man of richly gifted and 
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truly poetical mind. His wife, a few years older than him- 
self, was ignorant of life and of the world, but possessed 
a heart full of love. The young man had himself miade 
his shoemaking bench, and the bedstead with which he 
began housekeeping; this bedstead he had made out of the 
wooden frame which had borne only a short time before 
the coffin of the deceased Count Trampe, as he lay in state, 
and the remnants of the black cloth on the woodwork 
kept the fact still in remembrance. Instead of a noble 
corpse, surrounded by crape and waxlights, here lay on 
the second of April, 1805, a living and weeping child—that 
was myself, Hans Christian Andersen. During the first 
day of my existence my father is said to have sat by the 
bed gnd read aloud in Holberg, but I cried all the time. 
‘Wilt thou go to sleep, or listen quietly?’ it is reported 
that my father asked in joke; but I still cried on : 

Andersen’s father is a lonely, appealing figure, whom 
his son, by a few slight touches, seems to make very well 
known to us. Evidently a man of superior mind, to whom 
his simple wife could bring no companionship, and com- 
pelled by poverty to earn his livelihood by mean labor, 
we see the melancholy of such a situation more and more 
faling over him. On Sundays he would take his little 
son into the woods and, while Hans ran about gathering 
flowers, he would sit gazing before him as ina dream, never 
speaking a word. While Hans was still quite a little boy, 
he died. ‘‘He is dead,” said the mother, speaking to a 
cricket, that had chirped through the night of her hus- 
band's death, ‘‘thou needst not call him; the ice-maiden 
has fetched him.’’ The Winter before, the father, point- 
ing to the frosted window-panes, had shown them a figure 
like a maiden with outstretched arms. ‘‘She is come to 
fetch me,’’ he had said in jest. 

Here we have, not only the genesis of one of Hans An- 
dersen’s most famous stories, but we see clearly that it 
was from his father came the characteristic bent of a mind 
that turned the commonest things of life into fairy tales. 
It is evident, indeed, that this lonely father lavished all 
the pent-up poetry of his nature on his little son. On 
Sundays when they stayed indoors he would make toy- 
theatres for Hans, and read to him out of Holberg’s plays 
and The Airabian Nights. This, no doubt, accounts for 
Andersen’s early and late love of the theatre. Being so 
poor, he could seldom afford to visit an actual theatre, but 
a bill-poster, with whom he had made friends, used to give 
him playbills, and, taking one of these into his corner of 
the family apartment, Hans would amuse himself by the 
hour in making up a drama from the cast of characters. 
Thus early he began to make-believe, the natural resource 
of a solitary, imaginative child. Meanwhile, his formal 
education made but little progress, and he became some 
thing of a butt in Odense for hisodd manners and dreamy 
ways. His beautiful voice, however, gained him some 
consideration, and it was that and his dreams of the theatre 
that determined him, while still a mere child, to go to 
Copenhagen to seek his fortune. 

Ignorant, and naive to an almost comical degree, he was 
a forlorn little figure indeed in the cynical, aristocratic 


capital; yet his very simplicity made him true friends, one 
of whom took upon him to provide that grammar-school 
education which the fantastic little waif from the prov- 
inces so evidently lacked—a lack which cropped up in his 
early writings, and gave his mean-spirited critics those 
opportunities of petty depreciation which such critics 
rejoice to find in the work of original genius. Indeed, in 
all tae annals of literary criticism there is nothing so 
pitiaply small as the criticism to which Hans Andersen was 
subjected, even long after he was something like an ac- 
knowledged classic. On his beautiful spontaneous gift of 
fancy his envious detractors were silent. . All they could 
find to speak of was this or that grammatical error. 
Andersen's sensitive soul suffered no little from this petty 
persecution, and the only trace of bitterness in his gentle 
autobiography springs, very naturally, from this source. 
All such criticism is, of course, merely laughable when 
a man of genius has come into his kingdom, but it is 
cruel that these critic-insects should have had power to 
sting and wound him in the days of his arduous ob- 
scurity. 

To discredit the value of contemporary criticism seems 
to be the minor mission of every original writer; but 
surely no contemporary criticism ever proved itself so 
fatuously beside the mark as that which, when Andersen 
had at last come to his own with his Wonder Tales jor 
Children, counselled him to abandon a form for which he 
had no talent, and bade him if he must write in that vein,! 
go ‘‘study the French fairy tale!’’ Better, said they, keep 
to such books as his earlier success, Tie I[mprovtsatore, a 
book which, delightful as it is, is nowadays almost forgot- 
ten. However, all this was soon to be a bad dream for 
Hans Andersen. The whole world was to make up to him 
for the wilful blindness of his native land—a land whose 
lack of appreciation is all the more surprising as Denmark 
is of all countries the country of the fairy-tale. Charles 
Dickens and Mrs. Browning, various kings, and transla- 
tions into every tongue, were to bring that appreciation 
to the poor ugly duckling which his native duck-yard 
denied; and even, in the inevitable toadyism of time, 
Odense, that had laughed so heartlessly as the fantastic 
lad had gone to Copenhagen to seek his fortune, even his 
inhospitable birthplace was vo fulfil the prophecy of an 
old grandam, and be i!luminated in his honor. The ugly 
duckling had proved to be a swan, one of the most beauti- 
ful of those swans for which, according to the old Danish 
legend, Denmark is a nest whence they sail forth to con- 
quer the world. 

When the Danes made that legend, they were thinking, 
doubtless, of their warriors, of their vikings in their swan- 
shaped galleys sailing forth to plunder unsuspecting 
coasts-—and mighty warriors were the Danes in those far- 
off days, as England learned to her cost; yet now that 
the sound of the fighting has long since passed away, 
and the once mighty realm of Denmark has shrunk 
into a tiny archipelago of dreams, which of all the swans 
she sent so proudly into the world carries her naine so far 
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GRACIOUSNESS 


Who takes in love a little child’s poor offering, 


With gracious word that in the child’s heart lives 


Through after years, like some sweet strain of music, 


Is not less great of soul than she who gives. 


ANNA PERKINS CHANDLER 
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We have heen manufacturing dress goods for 60 
years, and we want you to know our woods. We 
guarantee our fabrics to be absulutely all wool, and 
they compare faverably with the best iniported 
goods selling at considerably higher prices. 


SAMPLES FREE 


of the very latest styles and weaves. 


ROADCLOTHS in all shades, lustrous, and 
with a finish that will always remain. 
$1.35 to $1.65 a yard 
MELTONS in plain colors and ina large variety 
of mixtures, the right weights for tulor-made 
sats, $1.25 a yard 
PLANNELS— Better than many broadcloths. 
$1.05 a yard 
PANAMA CLOTHS in fancy plaids and checks 
and inamany shades of plain weaves. For the 
shirtwaist suit this isan ideal material. $1 a yard 
OVERTS--AI]l the desirable shades of this the 
most popular for Spring coats and jackets. 
$1.25 to $1.75 o yard 
OOL and Worsted, and Mohair Dress Goods 
and Sultings. ‘his line is very Jarge, and 
among them will be found the right material 
for every suitable garment. 7Sc. a yard up 
AINPROOF CLOTH in both light and mediuin 
weichts. - We guarantee satishictory raincoats 
ifmade from our cloth. $1.25 to $1.50 a yard 
HILDREN'S CLOTHS. Mothers will tind this 
a beautiful dine and economical for children’s 
garments.’ 9Uc. to $1.18 a vard 


All of the above goods are 54 inches wide 
WRITE TO-DAY (7. ete 


Women, by Madame de Mornev. Hoth will be sent withoat 
tost to yun If you will mention in your letter the names of 
three of your women friends and name of your dressmaker. 
In writing: for samples, kindly state color desired and a 
liberal assortinent of shades wall be mailed you. 
Plevae deo not foal to include thiainturntation, and, to awed 
rorpetting, Spudly write the letter now 


Hopewell Mills, vert. p, Hopewell, Conn. 
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BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 


IV.—SON RILEY RABBIT’S APRIL FOOL. 


ITTLE Girl’s mama does 
not believe in cruel “April 
fools’'; but still, when the 
first of April came, Lit- 
tle Girl planned a good 
many small jokes on those 
about her. Finally she 
asked Dolly, the nurse, if 
she wouldn't make up 

something to fool Son Riley Rabbit 

When he should come up. 

Dolly found a little toad hopping in 
the garden path that morning—a cun- 
ning little thing not bigger than a quar- 
ter of adollar. She took this toad and 
wrapped it in a lettuce leaf and laid it 
in the middle of the front porch. 

Now, Son Riley Rabbit is apt to be 
greatly interested in anything to eat; 
so When he 
came up on 
the porch 
and saw the 
lettuce leaf 
lying there, 
he shrieked 
out cexeited- 
ly, “Can I 
have it, Lit- 
tle Girl? 
Please let 
me have 
that lettuce 
leaf! = Qh, 
please, 
ma'am, I 
just love Ict- 
tuce leaves!” 

Little Girl 
was laugh- 
ing so hard 
that she 
could scarce- 
‘ty tell Son 
/Riley Rab- 
Mbit to goand 
pick up his 
lettuce leat. 
The little 
‘rabbit hop- 


Master Toad. blinking and _ panting. 
Son Riley Rabbit squealed termibly. 
He fell back, and rolled over. ‘‘Oh, it 
isn't a lettuce leaf at all!’" he howled. 
“It's come alive! It’s a toad! It's 
turned into a toad—a _ to-o0-o0-oad!" 
The little toad hopped down off the 
steps, plop! plop! plop! and Little Girl 
laughed till she could hardly get breath 
to tell Son Riley Rabbit that he was an 
April Fool. She hugged him up in her 
arms and petted him. ‘See, Son Riley | 
Rabbit,’ she said; “don’t wou under- |; 
stand, Son Riley Rabbit? I <Apnil- # 
fooled vou with the httle funny hop- -| 
toad which you see, because this is 
April Fool’s day, and we are all trying 
to make people beheve that things are 
something else from what they are.” 








6 
ped down to - BUH, 


iit, took a hit- 
tle mp, and then, as he felt the toad 


? SAID SON RILEY RABRIT; ‘IS THAT APRIL FOOL >??? 


“Huh !" said Son Riley Rabbit: + 


kicking inside the leaf, he drew back. that April Fool ?"’ oe 
‘For a moment the toad was. still, and Son Riley Rabbit was quite delighted 
Son Riley Rabbit took another big bite. with the fun of April-fooling . 2 
This time he ripped the whole side of | He wanted to go down to Nai c _ 
the lettuce leaf open, and out popped Vv at- 


bit’s burrow and April-fool her: but 
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Little Girl told him it was almost din- 
ner time and, if he would stay, he and 
she and Dolly would make up a nice 
April fool for her papa. 

So Dolly brought the big silver dish 
with a big silver cover and put a nest 


, 


slish—sloosh! on the steel, being sharp- 
ened, he trembled till the lid of the 
baking dish rattled and jingled lke a 
bell. 

Finally papa laid down his knife and 
fork. Then he slowly 





solemnly—lifted 





“‘A—APRIL F—FOOL,’’ SAID, SON RILEY RABBIT, TREMBLING ALL OVER BUT TRYING NOT 
TO SHOW IT. 


of pretty curled green lettuce leaves in 
it Then Little Girl set Son Riley 
Rabbit in the middle of the let- 
tuce leaves and they put the lid on 
the dish. 

By that time the bell had rung for 
dinner. Papa and mama came into 
the dining-room, and while her bib 
was being put on Little Girl told her, 
papa that they had such a nice rab- 
iit for dinner; oh, such a very nice 
tabbit | 

I don't know but papa _ suspected 
something, for he called for his big 
carving knife and fork and steel to 
carve that rabbit—and he doesn't 
commonly carve rabbits. 

It made Little Girl’s blood run cold 
to hear the knife being sharpened, 
though she must have known that her 
Ccear papa would not think of hurting 
Son Riley Rabbit. As for Son Riley 
Rabbit, when he vwas Carried in in 
that baking dish and set at the head of 
the table, and heard that big knife 
going swish—-swoosh! Click—cloosh! 
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the lid! Son Riley Rabbit sat up 
very straight and tall, wiggling and 
wiggling his little pink nose, blinking 
his eyes very fast, trembling all over, 
but trying not to show it, and_ said 
ina little weak, wobbly voice, ‘‘A-April 
F-fool!”’ 

And then Son Riley Rabbit saw 
that everybody was laughing, and he 
felt safe again. “I Apmril-fooled you! 
I April-fooled you!"’ he shouted and 
danced all about the table. ‘‘Please, 
Little Girl, can I have all the lettuce 
that was round me in the baking 
dish? I think that will be the best 
part of the April Fool.” 

They gave Son Riley Rabbit every 
leaf of the lettuce, and, as he sat by 
Little Girl's plate munching it, he 
said to her that he thought April 
Fool was a very nice day and he hoped 
it would come often. 

About once a month, he thought, 
would be the nice way to have April 
Fool day. And everybody laughed 
again. 
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This Beautiful 
ART PANEL Free! 


Ready for framing—showing eighteen charm- 
ing Spring Models in Children’s Dresses. 
Write for a copy to-day. See offer below. 


style 
shown 
here is 
Wilralph’s 


“Henrietta” 


A blouse sailor of 
plain Sicilian, in 
blue, brown, red 
or white, with 
white Mohair 
collar. Vest 
and shield 
finished with 
white Mohair 
braidand 
smal] 
pearl but- 
tons. Silk 
embroid- 
ered em- 
blemon shield 


Full skirt. 


for sizes 5, 6 





and 7 

$5.95 J 
for sizes 8, 
9 and 10 ot" 


$6.95 for sizes il, 12 and 13 


BOSTON 


Exclusive Models for Little Girls 


WOULD like to send a copy of my Art 
Panel to any mother who cares for the ap- 
pearance of her small daughter. It is not 
merely a fashion plate—it is a superbly executed 
art work, showing eighteen children’s figurgs 
dressed in our exclusive modcls for Spring. | 
It is printed in deep sepia and India tint, and 
is well worth framing. Everyone who loves beau- 
tiful children should send for a copy. A fostal 
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card will bring tt—if you mention your dealer's 


] GUARANTY: 


if, after comparison, you can find a dress at $8.00 
or less that seems to you as good as this I sell at 
$4.95, you may send it back at my expense, and 
I will refund your money. 


I would prefer you to order from your dealer 
but if his styles do not bear the V LRAILPH 


label, write me direct, giving his name, and I 
will see that you are supplied promptly. 


WILRALPH 


78 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 





LADIES’ 
WATCHES 


Keep 


The absolute guar- 
antee of a house of 
many years’ 

perience is behind 
The delicacy of de- 


this statement. 
sign and exquisite workmanship is 





adies’ 


unsurpassed in any other 
watch. Ask to be shown the New 


England line at your own jewelers. 
There is a watch to suit every 
fancy. Ata glance they will prove 
themselves t you. 
lew Engla E t 

thec ete lil f t S , 

and will be sent to any address upon ap- 

plication. Every intending purchase! 

should see this book before makine 

heir selection. For sale by all Jewelers 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH Co. 
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THE OGRE’S TRAGEDY 


BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


HE Kenwig apartment 
house is five stores 
high ; then comes the 
narrow stairs leading 
to the roof, with a 
sign painted in_ black 

letters on the door opening to it: 





“Tits RooF Is TO BE USED ONLY For 
DRYING CLOTHES.” 


Mabel, Annette, Flaxie and Winnifred 
lived in the Kenwig apartment house. 
They were that kind of children whose 
parents do not like them to play in the 
street vet cannot always afford nurse- 
maids. So at lunch-time their mothers 
or aunts were apt to say, “‘I've some 
shopping to do, so I can’t go to the 
Park with vou, but you can come with 
me and see all the pretty things in the 
stores." : 

Then they would have fresh mbbons 
tied above their ears, and be ex- 
tinguished under big, wobbly, heavy 
hats, which made people say, ‘How 
cute!’’—and, except when they cried, 
standing perhaps in the middle of Broad- 
way or Twenty-third Street for that 


/ purpose, rebellious and despairing, their 


little faces were patient and sad under 
the big bonnet bnms. 

It was the crisp Autumn weather, 
that sets the leaves to playing tag so 
joyously and makes children feel the 
same way. 

“If they'll be quiet.” said the janitor’s 
wife, ‘‘my Minnie will take them up on 
the roof. There’s only Mr. Walker in 
the top flat, and I guess they wouldn’t 
disturb him.”’ 

There was a fence all around the edge 
of the roof so you couldn't fall off, the 
corners beside the chimneys were good 
to keep house in, and overhead the sky 
was bluest blue without being mussed 
up by chimneys and high buildings. 
Some pigeons were flying back and 
forth across it. They seemed to be 
playing a gaffe, as if their leader said: 
“See how near you can keep to a 
square as you follow me, and when I turn 


back, everybody turn at the same time 


and follow the end man—now, all to- 
gether!’ 

And there was never such a place as the 
roof for running and jumping. Mabel. 
Annette, Flaxie, and Winnifred had such 
red cheeks and were so good-natured 
when Minnie brought them back that 
their mothers all said they should go 
again, and for three days they neither 
went shopping nor to the Park, and 
were very happy. For on the roof you 
don’t have to wear big bonnets or keep 
off the grass. You must only be care- 
ful to run on your toes, because the roof 
is thin. and just under it lives Mr. 
Walker, who took the top flat to be 
quiet in, thinking it a good place to look 
out over roofs and watch the pigeons, 
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the smoke from the chimneys and the 
smoke from his pipe, while he thought 
about things, wrote down what he 
thought, and then put what he had 
written into a large envelope and 
dropped it in the letter box at the 
corner. 

So they kept very quiet indeed, not to 
disturb Mr. Walker. Everyone knows 
that puss-in-the-corner, tag, skipping 
the rope and hop-scotch are quiet games 
if you run on your. toes. There- 
fore, the fourth day, when they found a 
long, sorrowful-looking gentleman in a 
blue dressing-gown and with a green 
shade over his eyes sitting’ in an atti- 
tude of dejection with his back against 
a chimney, his handsin his hip-pockets 
and his legs stretched straight out in 
front of him, their consciences were 
quite clear, and they went about their 
games as usual. It was natural that 
other people should want to come up to 
the roof. That notice on the door 
about ‘‘only for drying clothes’’ did not 
mean anything. 

By and by Mabel noticed that Mr. 
Walker was drawing a picture. When 
a person is writing, you must never look 
over his shoulder, but nothing is said 
about drawing. Without making any 
noise she came nearer—on _ tip-toe— 
neare, yet; so did the rest of them, 
even Minnie, who was old and severe, 
and received ten cents apiece from 
their mothers every time she took them 
up on the roof. 

The picture seemed to affect Mr. 
Walker greatly as he drew, for he fre- 
quently sighed and shook his head as 
he held it off to get a better effect. 
It was of a big, fierce-looking person 
with a shade over his eyes, bristly hair, 
a large nose and a wide-open mouth 
with strong white teeth, sitting before 
a table on which was a plate of what 
appeared to be oysters, except that Mr. 
Walker was putting curls and rilobons 
on one of them. 

Winnifred said, “‘Oh!l’’ and he put 
away the drawing hastily, seeming 
ashamed, but after a moment looked up 
mildly at the row of little girls, and 
rubbed his chin, saying in a half whisper 
as though there might be some one about 
who ought not to hear: ‘Did you hear 
about the ogre?”’ 

They had all put their fingers in their 
mouths when he turned around. but 
now their mouths opened so wide. that 
their fingers fell out, and they came 
nearer. 

Then they said, imitating his man- 
ner: ‘No! Tell us!’’ 

Mabel. who had the prett 
but who always ran or walked as heavil 
on her toes as on her heels, nid ae 
quently tumbled over foolishly jumped 
up and down— ~" 

“It’s a story!" 


“It’s an allegory,” sighed Mr. Walker 


lest face, 


The Delineator 
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“An allegory is a kind of riddle. You 
have to guess what it means. And 
youTe not to be frightened, you know, 
ior he was a nice ogre—that is, it’s a 
rater sad story, for he wanted to be 
nice, and it was hard for him. He 
hadn't eaten children’ for years and 
vears, but lived on beefsteak, and 
chicken, and mutton, and oysters, and 
milk, and cake. and macaroons, and 


SAYING IN A HALF 


tacolate bonbons, just as vou do. 
He had almost forgotten how children 
Listed " 

“How do they taste?’’ said Mabel. 

“How should / know?" replied Mr. 
Walker, with what might have seemed 
é guilty air if they had been suspicious 
"I've heard, of course I can’t know 
bstively—you don’t imagine / ever 
ale one, do you? But I’ve heard that 
It's something like ice-cream, only 
Stuer; some have a flavor of cinnamon, 
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and some are much like strawberries. 
It depends on how good the child is, 
how often it cries, and whether it minds 
its mother properly and is kind to its 
dolls.”’ 

At this Annette. who had been holding 
her doll by one leg, hastily righted it, 
smoothed down its petticoats and rocked 
itin her arms. Mr. Walker smiled. 

‘Being kind to dolls gives the vanilla 


WHISPER, AS THOUGH THERE MIGHT BE SOME ONE ABOUT 
WHO OUGHT NOT TO HEAR, ‘DID YOU EVER HEAR ABOUT THE OGRE?” 


tlavor,’’ he said. Minnie sniffed con- 
temptuously. She had taken out a 
baH of crochet work. Mr. Walker 


looked at her, the children thought, in 
a rather embarrassed way, so. they 
crowded about him reassuringly. Thus 
they felt more secure. also, from the 
ogre. 

“He did want to be good,’ went on 
Mr. Walker plaintively. ‘‘He sat in his 
cave and read nice books, and tried to 
make other books that would be just 
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| These 5 Indispensable New 


Household and Social Books 


Loaned 5 Days 
FREE, to You 


We pay expressage both ways. 


We simply want you to see and read this 
magnificent work—edited by Christine Ter- 


hune Herrick, daughter of Marion Harland. 


You can't realize its value until you see it. 

When you realize its value you can't do 
without it. 

If you think you can—send it back at 
our expense. 

peel no bother about expressage, 
we pay it all. 


Consolidated. Library of 
Modern Cooking 
and Wousehold Recipes 





This is a new work, fully up-to-date—bound in 
white washable-glaze cloth—an ornament to a par- 


lor—and unharmed by use in the kitchen. Lavishly 
and beautifully illustrated. 
Vol. 1—The Modern Hostess | Vol. 3 Vol. 4 

A complete Encyclopedia of The most complete souk Look 


Etiquette—coveringeeverydetail ever pullished. Hundreds of 


of every social function or duty.) new and original recipes. If 
/ Metonty with clear, precise 


rules, but with the finer prin- | 


ciples of social life, siviny; and 


accepting: entertainment, mak- 


ing and keeping friends —anil | 


improving one's social poat- 
tion. 


Vol. 2—The Cooking School 


A camplete Course corre. 
sponding toa $20 or $50 Cooking 
School course. Each) process 


is described in detail, in a way , 
conkingr terms. 


found in no other cook book. 
A yuide to economy, te the 
choosing, training, and keeping 
of servants, marketing, etc. 
Every detail of hume-making. 


vou have other cook books, we 
simply want you to send for this 
act and make comparison, 


Vol. 5—The Man's Volume 


A work of inestimable vale 
—s -mething never before pub. 
lished. Fold illustrations of 
‘how to carve with ease and 
neatness. Chafing dish and nut 
recipes. Refreshing bev crapes 
Wines of the world—how to 
know them. Meaniny of foreiyn 
Conversation, 
‘ clever toasts, after clinner re. 

sponses. A book that will he 

prized by every inan-of-the- 
, world. 


Qe ® 

If you keep the books send us $1 in 6 days. Then 
send $1 a month until you have paid $8—pusitively 
not one cent more. 

(Regular price $15.) 

First 500 sets at special price. 

This limited introductory edition will be sold at 
$8 because every set will sell two or three others for 
us at the regular $15 price. 

Act at Once if you want this special introductory 
concession. It is positively limited. 

5° As part payment, send us your favorite 
(unpublished) recipe. 

It you decide to keep the set we will allow, for such 
recipe, $1 off the $8 price—so you need pay only $7. 
Send the recipe at once with the coupon below. 


R. J. BODMER COMPANY, Publishers 
7 West 22d Street, New York 


Send NOW. Remember, we pay expressage 
both ways. For five days 
it will cost you 
nothing to have 
these books. 







DA "Re OJ. 

BODMER CO. 
7 Wesi 22d St., New York 
Please send me on approval, ex- 
press prepaid, a set of the Library of Modern Cooking 
and Household Recipes, in white oilcloth. If satis- 
factory, I agree to pay $1 within five days and $1 
per month until $8 is paid. If not satisfactory, I 
agree to return the set at your expense within five 
days. 
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THE OGRE’S TRAGEDY 
(Continucd ) | 


wi 
as nice. Of course he couldn’t, but you I R E B A 8 L 
think it was all right for him to try, (TRADE-MARK) 
don't you?” 

They all nodded emphatically, ex- 
cept Minnie, who looked up with 


” “Snap Fasteners 


“And he had never once thought about | are made to fasten any garment and to ; 
eating children until one day there was hold when fastened until intentionally re- : 
an earthquake—or he thought it was an. leased whether the gar- 
earthquake—for the plaster—I mean IEEE ie Nea Ke heavy. 
the mud and stones in the top of his The ** Wire Ball PI 
cave—fell down on his table, and the “The Snap That Holds” | 
chandelier—I mean a clever arrange- - 
ment of glow-worms and fireflies by and is made in two| 
iy which he used to read at night—yjingled | Saeany aoe pe - Ny 

pin - and swayed until he thought it would SERA ARE SOE 
et fas te a ee fall down. 166. adapted to garments made of thin mate- 
2.8 | > Yaa 3 “Then suddenly he began to feel dread- rials. Size No. 3 is used for heavier gar- 
fully hungry. It ‘couldn't be chicken, f#P ten Both sizes Clasp and unclasp easily | 
or beefsteak, or mutton, or oysters, or and are quickly sewed to the dress. Price 
imille-that he wan led—var at-avae. somes 10 cents per dozen. If your dealer hasn't 
thing neither too soft nor too hard them‘send us his name and 6 cents in 
neithee toossweet. Mor toe. sour, ae stamps for a sample dozen, stating the 
thing that tasted like ice-cream, only SEG FO Goeiers,, peaareas 
ever so much better; then it came over 
him all at once—it was children! After 
all these years of being good he was 
suddenly just as hungry for them as ever, 
and he knew that, instead of an earth- 
quake on his roof, it was children play- 
ing, and that all he had to do was to 
tear a hole in his ceiling to get as many 
as he wanted.”’ 

Mr. Walker stopped and looked at. 
each child in turn with sorrowful in- 
tentness. 

“Did you ever have a box of candy | 
given you that you couldn’t open until 
after dinner?”’ 

They all nodded. 

‘And nuts and raisins,’’ added Mabel. 
“You can’t eat them before dinner 
either.”’ 

“And nuts and raisins,’’ assented Mr. 
Walker. ‘Well, it was like that, only 
worse.” 

Annette, whose white socks hardly 
showed above her shoe tops and whose 
pink knees had scrubbed into the red 
roof paint until there was a round brown 

mADS ONLY BY THE spot on each of them, cooed softly, “I'd 
Lorraine Mfg.Co. Fg t] i've Iet ‘im eat me.” 

Pawtucket, R. I. +} 5 Mr. Walker made.a sudden demon- 
Address Letters to P. OQ. Box 693 TS stration—to which she sweetly yielded— 
of sampling her pink cheek like an 
over-tempted ogre. | 

“But you weren’t there, were vou? 
And, of course, he had no way of know- | 
ing whether those children would like 
to be caten or not. He thought about 
it for three days ‘7 | 

“Rmmph,” sniffed Minnie, and mut- 
tered something that sounded hike “I 
like plain-spoken people.”’ | 

“And he got hungrier and hungrier, | 
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sees flannel is the softest, 
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wearing Scotch wool 
flannel made for Tailor- 
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Dresses, Shirt-Waist 
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Dept. B, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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The trade supplied by DiecKERHOFF, RAFFLOER 
& Co. and Pratt & FAxmMER Co, of New York. 
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Silk Warp 
Lansdowne 


Its beauty and 
adaptability are a 
revelation, to the 
woman of taste 
and discrimination, 


comes 29 inches wide 
and sells everywhere for 
40 cents a yard. 


Liberal samples of 22 different 
patterns will be sent you by mail, 
free, if you will give us the name 

of the shop where you usually buy 
your dress g roods, 
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though he ate all sorts of things to keep 
down his appetite—shoe-blacking, ink, 
camphor, hooks, shoes—but nothing 
gave him the taste he wanted, and the 
children played heavier and heavier, 
and the plaster fell more and more, and 


he knew that if he waited long enough 
| they would break through of themselves _ 
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Waist and SKirt 
SUPPORTER 


Sold under a guarantee. Holds 
waist and skirt in place per 
fectly, it yields to movements 
of body without pricking of 
tearing the fahric or hands; 
has no prongs, no teeth. No 
sewing required. Buy it, wear it, if not as represented, returm 
ii and wet yi uur money back. 
For sale by all Department Stores or by mall. Price 25 conta 


J.H. TAYLOR & CO., Dept. A, 2200 N. 20th St., Philadelphia 
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THE OGRE’ S TRAGEDY 
(Concluded ) 


LT 


spcq)/ Do 


No More 


and come down—plump!—before him on 
his table, and then he would have to 
eat them and never be a good ogre any 
more, no matter how much he tried. 


“His Socks 


No holes to darn if you buy 


Holeproof Sox 


( Trade Mark) 

Fast colors: Black, Tan (light and dark), Pearl, 
Navy Blue, and Black legs with White feet. Sizes 
Sto 12. Two grades: (1) Merino (medium or 
heavy). Sold only in boxes, containing 4 pairs, for 
$200. (2) Cotton. Sold only in boxes, 
\yntaining 6 pairs, for $1.50. All shipping 
charges prepaid. One size only to a box. 

Sate size desired when ordering. 

We guarantee our sox against holes 
for 6 months, if worn alternately by 
the purchaser. (Goods worn out under 
this condition replaced free. 

GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find Money 

(inter to the amount of $2.00 for four pair of 
“yk heavv-weight *‘Holeproof Sox,”’ size te" 
Te> orthree years ago I bought four pair “' 
vou and they are not entirely too bac for 
wear yet Yours truly, 

HENKY H. LANE, Bainbridge, Ind. 

Send for interesting booklet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 
COMPANY 
Address Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


BOAS 
{Direct From 
The Cawston 
Ostrich Farm , 


We make this special 
Ofer to demonstrate 
our ability to produce 
and sell the very best 
estrich feather goods in 
the world. Order this boa 
Grect of us with the distinct under- 
Sanding that you can return it and receive 
jour money back if not thoroughly satisfied 
that it is better than can be had in any 
tetail store for the price. 

Offer" Boa No, 840—F uli 13j-yc. length, 
hite or gray; beautiful luster, large and 
fall. splendictly made; better than {s sold in $20 


os stores at $25.00; delivered prepaid for 


Souvenir Catalogue Free 


We publish a beautiful souvenir of the 

arm, which contains scenes and de- 
“fiptive matter. It also contains large 
talftone engravings of our finished 
products, boas. plumes, tips, fans and 
mvelties. Write for it to-day. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in 


P.O. Box 5 South Pasadena, California 
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But he wanted so badly to stay good 


that he finally decided to go up and_ 
warn them of what would happen if 


they tumbled through.”’ 


Minnie rolled her ball of crochet work 


together and stood up. 

‘I like people to be plain-spoken. 
Why couldn't you send in your com- 
plaint regular? Come, chilrun.’’ 

The children did not move. Mr. 
Walker fumbled in his pockets and ex- 
tracted therefrom a prettily wrapped 
paper box. 

‘I forgot to say that there was a prize 
for the one who guessed the riddle. I 
didn’t think you would be able to do it 
so soon.”’ 

Minnie hesitated, smiled, and accepted 
the box. 
you,” she said gracefully. 

Mr. Walker looked at the brown spots 
on Annette’s pink knees, at Mahel’s 
hair, freed from one of its scarlet bows 
and all stringy from perspiration; then 
his eyes sought out the housekeeping 
arrangements in chimney corners—a 
Noah's ark with neat procession of 
twos, a calico cat, dingy beyond belief: 
a doll sitting before a meal of empty 
dishes. ; 

‘‘It seems too bad,” he said softly. ‘‘I 
don't know but I might just as well go 
to the library afternoons—at least in 
pleasant weather.”’ 

‘Finish the story!”’ said the children 
together. 

The long gentleman laughed and 
stood upright. Mabel hammered his 
knees to indicate affection, and they al! 
jumped up and down heavily so that 
the jingling of a chandelier below was 
almost audible. 

“Why—I don’t know—he didn’t eat 
them. He put some pillars under the 
roof so they could jump all they wanted 
to without breaking through, and then 


_ he went off very quietly to a place kept 


especially for ogres, where children 
never, never come.” 

“Oh!” said Mabel. 

“IT knew he'd turn out well,’ said 
Winnifred. 

‘I’m glad you didn’t frighten us,” 
said Flaxie. 

“He could ‘ve eat me!’’ cooed An- 
nette. 

And when their mothers asked Min- 
nie if she was sure the children didn’t 
disturb Mr. Walker, Minnie, speaking 
with difficulty through a caramel, re- 


' plied: 


“Oh, dear, no. ma'am! He came up 
on the roof, but all he did was to sit 
down and tell stories to them. He 
likes it.” 

And they all believed her, and bowed 
very pleasantly to Mr. Walker whenever 
they met him with his note-books on his 
way to the library. 
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“We didn't mean to bother ; 
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TRADE MARK 


CORSETS 


@ Bespeak the spring innovations in corset 
fashions, and mark the trend of the newest 
vogue In woman's attire; the extensive va- 
riety of modish models, of diverse propor- 
tions, insures A SHAPE FOR EVERY 
FIGURE. @ These new models prohibit 
abuses and exaggerations of the prevailing 
modes, and conform the figure to lines of 
true artistic criteria. @ The ULTRA BUST 
is somewhat higher than last season's bust line. 
The spreading side sections create a beautiful 
CURVING WAIST; the garment as a 
whole portrays an exquisite fashion, lending 
to womankind’s natural endowments of 
form, a charm hitherto unattained. 
Model 442, made of Imperial Batiste, 
Model 448, just a little higher in bust and 
made of Imported Batiste, 
Both have hose supporters front and sides. 
@ You can buy an American Lady 
corset for $5.00 or for $1.00—and at va- 
rious intermediate prices—wherever corsets 
are for sale. 


American Lady Corset Co., 
Detroit. New York. Chicago. 
Write for new booklet—sent free. 
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Regal Shoes Complete 
the Easter Costume 


Regal shoes are sfy/ish, accurate 
copies of the most exclusive custom 
models. 

Regal shoes are comfortable; there 
are shapes for every foot; long or 
short, plump or thin, wide or narrow. 

Regal shoes “7; they are the only 
shoes in the world made in Quarter Sizes. 


Regals always wear; 
the materials in them 
are not only the best 
that can be had at the 
price, but the best for 
wear that can be bought 
at any price. 


SEND FOR NEW SPRING 
STYLE BOOK 

Regals can be fitted 

to your foot dy mail 

wherever you _ live 

through the Regal 

Mail-Order Bepart- 

ment. The fitting 

will be smooth, 

Se perfect; the 

style elegant the 

price(delivered) 

$3.75. The 

extra 25c. 

is for 

car- 

riage. 


The “*ETON”? 


Reproduced from one of 

this season's most fashion- 

able custom models for women, 
High, medium-narrow toe, smooth- 
hitting: arch and instep. 


Style 15 OA—As illustrated; igh Shoc, ace Style, 
Iinported Patent Leather; Soft Matt Kid Top, Medium- 
Weight Welted Sole, High Cuban Heel. 





Reyal shoes are delivered, carriage prepafd, any- 
where in the United States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands; also 
Germany and all points covered by the Parcels Post 
System, on receipt of $8.75 per pair. (The extra 25c. 
is for delivery.) 


Special maps ofall Regal cities on request 


REGAL SHOE CO,, Inc., 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENTS: 
Pactory (Fj, Whitman, Mass. 

Boston, Mass 702 Summer St., cor. Bedford. 
New York City, Dept. L, 785 Broadway, cor. 10th St. 
MAIL-ORDER SUB-STATIONSB: 

SUR-STATION A—34-52 Ellis St., San Francisco, Cal. 

SUB-STATION B—103 Dearborn St., cor. Washington, 
Chicage, Ht. 

SUR-STATION C618 Olive St., St. Loufls, Mo. 

SUBSTATION D—631 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 

SUB-STATION E—6 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 

London, Eng., BE. C., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane. 
Reyal shoes are delivered through the Lendeon Post Depart- 
ment to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 16/6. 

80 STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


RU ect 


Bi Cm Oa 





ado A 


“The Queen of 

Toilet Powders” 

Each application is 
an added charm to my 
lady’s face. Beautiful 
Mi women everywhere 
| pronounce it the one 
perfect beautifier and 
preserver of the com- 


: 
piexion., 


abox. Dn ists or by mail aren 
Ben Levy & Co., Dept. H, 126 Kingston St., Boston 








‘ed for the game depends 


' at another time in another 


' pressing the point of the 





A NEW EASTER GAME FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of ‘Handicraft and Recreations for Girls” 


YOU play this new 
Easter game, showers of 
color will fill the air, 
sometimes descending in 
sparkling. bits of orange, 
again reds, then greens 
or blues, yellows or purples, with all 
their beautiful tints. Quivering and 
shimmering, down the colored rain will 


. fall, lightly covering your hair, cloth- 


ing, and = surrounding objects, while 
you stand, racket in hand, watching 
the result of your stroke. Your com- 
panions, seeing your success, will be 
eager to try their skill, also, with one of 
the pretty magic eggs. These colored 
showers do not even look wet, and they 
will not injure the most delicate of fab- 
rics, for they are composed of countless 
bits of bright tissue paper. 

The number of cggs need- 


upon the number of plavers. 


| There should be three eggs 


provided for every two play- 
ers. Incase the first player 
succeeds in breaking two 
eggs in succession, the third 
egg will not be used during 
the game, but may do duty 


— 


game. Should the first plaver 
fail in breaking the second 
egg, then all three eggs will 
be required. 

Select eggs as nearly of a 
size as possible; take one 
egg at a time and witha 
very coarse needle carefully 
bore a hole in each end by 





=--*:--—-—- 


needle against the shell and 
then turning the needle 
around and around until a 
little hole appears. Be very 
cautious when boring not to | 
press the needle with too rae 
great a force against the i 
shell, as there is danger in 

so doing of cracking the 

shell and rendering it use- 

less.) When both holes are made, in- 
crease the hole on the large end of the 
egg until it is about as big around as a 
common hat-pin (Fig. 1), then place the 
small end to your lips and blow out the 
contents. 

After the shells are emptied, leave one 
white and color all the others, making 
each shell of a different hue. When 
this is done, allow the inside of the shells 
to become thoroughly dry; then fill 
them with pieces of tissue paper cut in 
small squares a quarter of an inch or 
less in size. These can be quickly made 
by folding the tissue paper hke figure 
2 and cutting it into strips of fringe 
(Fig. 3); then cutting off the ends of 


the fringe little by little (Fig. 4). Fill the 


red cgg-shell with bits of red paper, the 
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yellow shell with yellow paper, and so 
on, making the shower of paper in each 
egg-shell correspond to the color of the 
shell. Fill the white shell with scares 
of white tissue paper, and when the shell 
breaks in mid-air, the shower will resem- 
ble the dainty petals of cherry blossoms 
as they fall when shaken from the tree by 
alight breeze. The effect 1s very pretty, 
calling to mind the Feast of Cherry 
Blossoms in Japan, when the girls and 
boys accompany their elders to see the | 
cherry trees in full blossom. 

Cut gilt paper disks two inches in di- 
ameter (Fig. 5); fold each disk through 
the centre (Fig. 6), then fold again cross- 
wise through the middle of the first fold 
(Fig. 7). Fold once more (Fig. 8), and, 
following the dotted lines on figure 8, cut 









Ne 


THE NEW EASTER GAME. 


the points as shownin figure 9 and you 
will have the eight-pointed star (F 1g. 
10). While the point is still folded (Fig. 
9), with a sharp pair of scissors clip off 
the point (A, Fig. 9). This makes the 
hole in the centre of the star (B, Fig. 10). 
Through the hole in each star thread the 
two ends of a strong string. Cover the 
under side of the star with paste, separ- 
ate the two ends of the string and hold 
them down on each side of the egg (Fig. 
11}, then draw the star down on to the 
shell over the strings, and _ press tightly 
in place until the paste holds (Fig. 12). 
Clip off the ends of the string that ex: 
tend below the star, 

When the paste is quite dry and the 
paper firmly attached to the shell, hangs 
up one of the eggs directly in the middk 


The Delineatoi 


of a wide doorway so that the egg will 
be about as high as the shoulders of the 
players. If there is a curtain pole in 
the doorway tie the:string to the pole; 
if not, drive a tack on top of the door 
frame and suspend the egg from that. 





- 


fot Ves ; 


Where the doorway is quite wide, like 
the old-fashioned doors between two 
parlors, two eggs may be hung and four 
players take part at one time. In that 
case you will need four rackets; ordi- 
nanly two rackets are sufficient. 

Make the rackets of flat rattan, tak- 
ing two pieces twenty-seven inches long 
for each racket. Soak the rattan to 
make it pliable, then bind the two pieces 
together with string as in figure 13. 
Bend the now double rattan to form 
a loop, bring the four ends together 
and wrap them into a straight picce 
for the handle (Fig. 14). 

Lay the frame you have just made 
down on a large piece of strong writing- 
paper and mark a line on the paper one 
inch from and entirely surrounding the 
outer edge of the frame down to the 
handle. Draw another line close to the 
outer edge of the 
frame, then cut out 
the design along the 
outside line. Slash 
the edge up to, but 










Fig.6 


Fig lo 


not across, the remaining pencil line 
(Fig..14), Cover one side of the stashed 
border with paste or glue, and, again 
placing the frame on the paper, turn the 
flaps, one at a time, over the edgeof the 
frame and attach them firmly to: the 
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The unequalled fa- 
cilities of the Arnold 
Print Works and 
Mills are skillfully 
employed in the pro- 
duction of wash fab- 
rics that will merit the 
confidence and favor 
of American women. 

The watch-word is not howcheap, 
but how good in quality, how beau- 
tiful in design, how perfect in finish 
the goods can be made. 


Arnold Fabric Talks 


With the advancing season new de- (tee 


signs are constantly added to make the 
range of patterns in every line of Arnold 
goods thoroughly up-to-date in styles 
and colors, so as to satisfy the most ex- 
acting demand. ‘These are shown by 
every dry goods dealer who cares to 
supply his customers with goods that 
may be depended upon for durability in 
wear and permanency of color, whether 
in printed patterns or plain shades. 





Made from Mohair Lustre 








q 7% oD can identify our product by yee trade- 


marked tickets on 
This trade-mark 
your entire 
makes tt worth 





give our goods a 


4, MARK \2 
CaaS 


the outside wrapper. 


guarantees 
satisfaction, and 
your effort to 
thorough trial, 





The Arnold Magazine 
of Fabrics and Fashions 


sent free on re- 
quest, describes 
all our new 
| weaves in fine 

cotton, and silk 
eX and cotton, and 
Kf ey! Hey shows many new 
ae Spring fashion 
models which 
will become pop- 
ular for home and vacation wear for 
ladies, misses and children. 


Arnold Print Works 
Dept. B, 40-42 Leonard St., New York 


? ~ 
que ARNOLD MAGA 25 
a>, FABRICS & FASHIONS 


ARN 


Ww 
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Cut This List Out 
and ask your deal- 
er to show you: 


Arnold Mohair Lustre 
Arnold Spot Mohair 
Arnold Handkerchief Linen 
Arnold Cromarty Linen 
Arnold Linette 


Arnold Superfine Organdie 
Arnold Suisse Mousseline 
Arnold Silk Organdie 
Arnold Silk Eolienne 
Arnold Jap-an-Gee 
Arnold Fil de Soie 
Arnold Taffeta 
Arnold Sea Island Percale 
Arnold White Star Percale 
Arnold La Reine Percale 


Arnold Grecian Voilo 
Arnold Silk Checked Voile 
Arnold Holly Batiste 
Arnold Dotted Swiss Muslin 
Arnold Fine Dimity 


Arnold Shadow Damask 
Arnold Jacquard Pongee 


Retail dealers supplied 
by all dry goods jobbers 


8 


Something | 


New! 
in AL 


F 
yt 
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Woven Céloved 
Wash Fabrics 


All 27 inches wide, fast, washable colors. A great 
vatiety of patterns and range of colors. Especially 
adapted for evening and street gowns. The ideas 


expressed in these fabrics are carefully selected from 
the newest Parisian designs. Ask your dealer to 
show you our latest productions. 
VOILE MOUSSELINE | VILLA BATISTE 
A sheer, two-ply fancy voile, | 4 dainty fabric, at 12'4c. per 
at 12'4c. per yard , vard 
YO-SAN CREPE 
Perma Fnish) 


vanent Find 






TOILE DE LAINE 
This fabric has made a name 
itself, at 1244 . 


per yard. 


With , elegance of 
design, and durability com for 


bined, at 18c. per yard, 


sheerness 









Inquire for Renfrew Standard Turkey Red ancl 
Buff Damask, #n<1 1..r Mentrew Fancy Dress Ging- 
hams. You c in procure these favrTics tlacle by 


THE RENFREW MANUFACTURING CO. 
at the store where you make your purchases. 
If they don't have them in stock, write 1 


TREAT, CONVERSE & CO. (Mill Agents 


ROTHLEHOT =m 


Keeps the Bottles hot all 
nicht for Baby. Does away 
with midnight cooki: ! 
ojl stoves, ct ] 
night's rest. 
Vraveling. 

You can now tal 
you anywhere A, simy le idea, but 
worth a king's ransom to tired 

Made of best quality 
ibber. Sold by druggists 
sent direct, all charges pre- 

n receipt of $2.00. Acidress 


7 Hudson St., New York. 


NEW YORK CITY 










FOR WEARY 





néures a full 
Invaluable while 









the baby with 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. | 
VQdin ss ript lettering. includinas tuo! 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


6 
Wedding 
inoue Cars, 800, Write for Samples. 


D. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 952 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW EASTER GAME FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


. (Continued) 


frame and to the inside of the paper 
(Fig. 15). When the paste is perfectly 


| 





\ Agi! 


same manner and paste its slashed edge 
over the frame on top of the first, put- 
ting one cover directly 
over the other and so 
making it double. This 
will make the racket 
quite strong and firm. 

Wind a strip of paper 
one-half an inch wide 
around the handle, past- 
ing it as you wind, 
and turn the end of the 
paper up over the end 
of the handle (Fig. 15). 
Finish with a bow of 
ribbon, tying it. on 
where the handle joins 
the racket. Figure 16 
shows the completed 
racket right side up. 

The game of egg- 


dry, make another 


paper cover in the’ 


Ge 


Ky 


‘ 


( wM Fig./4 
Hl RATTAN AND PAPER 
N RACKET. 
\ ), 
of tissue paper 





shower is played in couples, and the ob- 
ject is to break the egg-shell and send 
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the paper rain flying in the air. The 
sport is adapted to all ages, from the 
little child scarcely large enough to wield 
the racket to grown girls and boys, and 
even older people will become excited as 
they try to strike the fragile toy. 

The players must stand facing each 
other at equal distances from and on op- 
posite sides of the suspended egg. The 
distance is decided by swinging the egg 
and then placing the players within easy 
reach of it before it swings above their 
heads. This is done by the umprtre, 
who takes charge of the game and de- 
cides any disputes, 

Promptly at the signal, ‘‘ready,” 
given distinctly by the umpire, the 
player who has been appointed starter 
gently swings the egg outward toward 
his opponent, and the egg is then ‘‘in 
play.”’ The other player immediately 
tries to strike the egg with his racket, 
using sufticient force to break the shell 
or send it flying swiftly toward the first 
player, who in turn promptly hits or 
misses the egg. Whether struck or not, 
the egg will return to the other player, 
who will surely be 
able to strike it the 
second time it comes 
to him, if not the 
first. And so the egg 
is kept swinging rap- 
idly back and forth 


between the two 
plavers until the 
shell is broken. 


With the breaking 
of the shell comes 
the beautiful shower 


which is sent flying 
through the room 
by the stroke, and 
the player who re- 
leases it wins a 
point in the game. 

When the first 
egg is broken, a 
second one must 
be put in its place, and the unsuccessful 
contestant has another opportunity to 
make good his record, playing with the 
same opponent. If the breaking of the 
second egg proves a tie—that is. if it 
is broken by the player who was at first 


Fhe» Delineator 


unsuccessful—a third egg must be sus- 
pended and the same couple continue 
to play until that, too, is broken. Then 
the unsuccessful player drops out of 
the game, and the winner of two points 
to his opponent's one steps aside to await 
his final play after the other couples 
have had their turn. Should one player 
win two points in succession the third 


is not played, for two points lost sends 
a player out of the game. 

When all the couples have played, the 
successful competitors alone remain in 
the game. These form new couples and 
play as before, each in his order. This 
time there is but one egg for each 
couple, and the player who fails to 
break the shell must withdraw, giving 
his place to the next player, while the 
successful one holds his place until an- 
other breaks the egg. In this way but 
one player comes out victorious. 

When space allows two eggs to be 
hung in the doorway and two couples 
take part at the same time, there must 
be two umpires, one for each couple, for 
in the excitement of the fray, one person 
cannot watch all the play. 


RULES OF THE GAME. 


1. The umpire may not take part in the 
game while acting as umpire. He shall keep 
tally and decide all questions which arise re- 
garding the game. 

2. The egg shall not be struck except with 
the flat face of the racket. 

3. When an egg is broken by striking 
against the surrounding woodwork, or in any 
cther manner other than with the face of the 
racket, it counts one against the player who 
made the stroke and scores one for his oppo- 
nent. 


4. Two points scored during one play de- 
clares the successful competitor the victor. 


5. A play consists of any number of trials 
until the two eggs are broken. 


6 Two eggs shall constitute a play when 
there isno tie; in case of a tie there shall 


be three eggs. 


Write and tell me how you succeed 
in this game. 
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“Ready-2-Make” 


ART FABRIC 


SHIRT-WAISTS 


/Tailor-cut to your own measure in any of the three styles 
shown above, and in any of the thirty fabrics, samples of 
which we send FREE for the asking. 


Ain Absolutely New Idea 


Thirty thousand readers of THE D&LInEaATor last Spring ordered from us 
lengths of from three to thirty yards of our Art Shirt-Waist Fabrics at 25 cents 
a yard. These patterns, handled exclusively by us, proved beyond question the 
most popular of the season’s offering. This year we present an even more varied 
assortment of styles in the same dependable quality, but ina decidedly novel 
method, Our line of thirty samples is sent you, free. With them is sent a self- 
measurement blank. You choose your patterns, fill in the necessary measure- 
ments; and on receipt of your letter we cut to your measure the shirt-waists you 
order in the patterns you have selected, and send them to you all ready to put to- 


"at 7Z5c. each! 


This method safeguards you against any waste of material by reason of faulty cutting; 
saves you the cost of a pattern, the labor of cutting out the goods, besides assuring you of 
a perfect fit in every instance, as we absolutely guarantee the fit of every garment when 
correct measurements are sent and the parts are put together according to the plain direc- 
tions we send with them. There are three exclusive styles, as shown in the above illustra- 
tions. The pieces complete for each waist go to you, packed separately, cut out justlike 
a paper pattern, and ready to put together, according to the full printed details sent with 
each garment. Your money back in every instance where you are not entirely satisfied 
with fabric or the fit of the garment after you have finished it. Send for the samples, any- 
way, if you do not care to take advantage of the reacdy-to-make idea. The piece goods 
themselves are bargains that you cannot duplicate at the stores. 


The daintiest, prettiest shirt- 
30 Samples Free waist fabrics of the season. 
Where you prefer to cut your own garments, as before, the material may be purchased as 
Lae last year, at 25c. per yard (three yards make a shirt-waist), or fifteen yards for $3.00. 
OMe DY fi! ft Agents in every community to receive orders for the Ready-2-Make ART 


PABRIO SHIRT-WAISTS. The most attractive and practical 
Wanted novelty of recent years in the world of woman's wear. 


oy ART FABRIC MILLS, 34 White Street, New York 


You will need Val Laces to trim these waists and for other purposes. We 
- Laces at have made an arrangement with the Compagnie de Valence, whose ad- 
Wholesale vertisement appears on page 665 of this magazine, by which all our 
customers may purchase their laces direct at wholesale prices. Full 

sample line of hundreds of designs mailed on request. 
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A MODERN GRANDMOTHER 


there used to be, 
In a cosy little farm-house, where I could go 
to tea; 
A grandmother with spectacles and a funny, 
| frilly cap, 
Who would make me Sugar cookies, and take 
| me on her lap, 
And tell me lots of stories of the days when 
she was small, 
When everything was perfect—not like to- 


| day at all. 
| M* grandmother is ‘‘ grandma,’’ and she 
lives in a hotel, 


And when they ask ‘‘ What is his age ?’’ she 
smiles and will not tell. 

Says she doesn’t care to realize that she is 
growing old; 

Then whispers—‘‘ But you're far too big a 
boy for me to hold.”’ 

Her dresses shine and rustle, and her hair is 
wavy brown, 

And she has an automobile, that she steers, 
grandmother is pretty. 


i herself, down town. 
( Y 
| 
4 M her?’’ Rather— yes; 
‘} Our Norah calls her stylish, and on the 
y whole I guess 
She's better than the other kind, for once 
when | was ill 
She helped my mother nurse me, and read 
to me until 
I fell asleep; and stayed with me, and wasn’t 
tired, and then 
She played nine holes of golf with me when 
I got out again. 
Yet, because I've never seen one, just once 
] want to see 
|, A real old-fashioned grandmother, like those 
; there used to be. 
HELEN LEAH REED. 


| WANT to see a grandmother like those 





"TAPERTNG WAIST" 


The “defined waist line” is the 
distinguishing feature that marks 
the carefully gownea women this 
season. It is a style-touch that, 
although comparatively new, is 
authoritative and will be universally 
adopted because it is sensible, grace- 
ful and elegant. It is aneffect that 
depends entirely upon the corset. 
It cannot be secured over the old- 
style “straight front.” It can be 
secured to its utmost perfection 
over the Zapering Waist 


‘““Do I love 





—_— 
Corsets, which are to-day the only 
ready-to-wear corsets which conform 
properly to the Fashion law as ap- 
proved and followed by the style- [; 
leaders of the world. | 
Made in several models, each adding tof} 





their perfect style the features of comfort, ae 
ht and long wear that characterize all fF 
productions of the R & G make. j THE ADVENTURERS 
Prices from $1.00 to $3.00 A “| AM going for a voyage,’’ quoth the 
Every corset guaranteed. i Sailor-man to me; 
‘) “Shall 1 bri t f h 
R @ G CORSET COMPANY ; a. ring you any treasures from the 
NEW YORK 5 lands beyond the sea? 
| Chicago San Francisco Boston $3 My gallant ship is riding now at anchor in 
dn- PAMIRENASHRMIGNE ANE eCmEnause ‘ the bay! "’ 






9 QQ OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 
Uae crue binwareimthe Gos. Ack res. Dept AR, 


DU SENOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chieago, I., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


PEET BROS., Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 


So I kissed my daring Sailor-man and 
watched him sail away! 


“| AM riding forth to battle.”’ quoth the 
Warrior to me; 
‘‘ My charger’s prancing at the gate, as you 
may plainly see. 
[ am riding forth to glory, but I'll come 
| again some day!”’ 
So I kissed my gallant Warrior and watched 


| him ride away. 
: M* sailor's far upon the sea, my warrior’s 
| in the fight, 


Yet both will nestle in my arms and hold me 
close to-night. 

For the soldier and the sailor-man (be kind 
to them, O Fat2' ) 

Are just my merry ..ii.e lads out swinging 
on the gate! 

HANNAH G. FERNALD. 
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‘‘“The Eyes Have It’”’ 


Winning favor everywhere by their neat- 
ness, comfort and utility. No annoy- 
ing gaps and puckers where 


PEET'S 


PATENT 
Invisible Eves 


are used. Triangle ends hold the 
eves securely am! allow flat seams. 
Backer white. All sizes at all stores or by 
mail 2deven Pyves a... with springs Hooks 
Th Sobbondy in envelopes, 
Look for Trade: Mark. 




























Five Best-Selling Articles and Catalog. 
Prepald. Weare lire stcoinuftetrn maf Now Novelties 













For Women 


anda Childften 
Merode 
(/nderwear 


Appeals directly to an intelligent and dis- 
criminating public in point of finish, appear- 
ance, care in details, snugness of fit, variety 
of materials and shapes. It has no equal. 
The great range of shapes from slender to 
stout makes it possible to fit all forms and 
insures a degree of comfort found in no 
other make. Every garment finished by 
hand in silk; buttons securely sewn; weights 
and qualities to suit the most fastidious 


tastes, 












HAND 
FINISHED 





If you cannot procure at your dealers, 


write to 





LORD & TAYLOR 
Wholesale, New York 









SOIESETTE 


TEGISTERED 


(Pronounced Swa zette”) 


The above trade-mark on genuine Soiesette. 


The Beautiful 
Wash Fabric 


The reason why SOIESET TE is the most widely 
imitated fabric in the world is because it is the 
most attractive, serviceable, beautiful and eco- 
nomical cotton fabric made. Looks like silk— 
improves in luster by washing, and does not 
shrink. All shades. 31 inches wide 25c. 2 
yard. Wash Goods Department of first-class 
stores, ‘I he wise shopper knows why substitutes 
are offered—they sell fora little less, perhaps 
but they give the dealer a larger profit. It is to 
your advantage to get the GENUIN E—insist on 
secing the word *“*SOIESETTE “'on the wrapper 
and on the selvedge. 
For sale everywhere. 
Do not take an imitation. 


- EMBLEMATIO AND ARTISTIO 
Easter Cards and Novelties 


at reasonable Prices. 


latest 
rtations 


imy from European Art Centres 
Faster Cards and Bookly ts—Jc. to Ze. each 


Easter Post Cards, Pialin—S3e. cach or Ble 





per dozen 
I aster Post Carda. G id Em ixmsed—Se. co b 
or ok “Tt doren 
F.aeter Hand Paints i Panels—Jile each 
Easter Hand Painted Silk Bookmarks— 
= each 
Faster Hand Painted Silk Banners—®Sc. and 
i each “= 
gt aatert Celluloid Reo *kmarks. Piain—Se. cact 
we. per dozen 
Celluloid . 
rt ‘<marke, Hand Palnted— 
each or $1.00 per dozen 
aster Belis tar TD ration—Ik lie. and 
[; ' He or $1.1) and $150 mer doc 
Vi cote cr <., $1.09 and $1.50 per 
ve receipt of your remittance (mot lees 
. we ! Send you the prices ’ 
: eae nthee Diet eer with Ulustrated Is 
~ ptivs is ‘ 
Emblematic Easter Novelty we hist. We to pay portage 
r 


6 ‘ in. high, 15 Cents. /tervrten te leatera wrtinitafeors red feart 
he varepresented; UNIVERSAL ART CO, 


Dept. T.,10 E. 14th St., New York 
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Cards - 
st: 
BUCO u-s 


es 


a > ee eee af 
There is a peculiar fascination in 
the satin smoothness and slippery 
spring of new, elegant, ivory-white 


Congress 
Cards =" 


that gets into the players’ fingers and 
gives zest to the play. Initial series 
(all letters). Also Club and Pictorial 
series. Beautiful—stylish. ForWhist, 
Euchre, Poker, etc. 
rich colors. ‘illustrations sent free. 
Send 50c. a pack for designs wanted. 
Duplicate Whist—played with Paine’s 
Whist Trays. i2-tray set, $5.00; 
extra fine seal-pattern set, $10.00. 
Whist Lessons FREE with each set. 
Card Games and How to Play Them, 
Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages; Whist and Du- 
eet ieee se ie ee WG inches a 


Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, Euchre, 
Fan Tan, each, paper, 5c.; cloth, 0c. 


We send all of above goods, pprerett on receipt of 


The U. S. Piasinc Card ‘Coc: 
Address Dept. 7, Cincinnati, U. S.A. 





TRADE 


_ HEAR IT SNAP 
MARE 
| ‘Waters “ ~ 
Be sure that our 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is neatly 


3-cent stamp for samples, or fi cents for a trial set. 


! United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
i 


for April, 1905 


Gold and many 


CJ 
i160 pages § 


ligh J 


DRESSES 
Trade-Mark is on 


hidden from view, and is casy to manip uate We are the 

originators of this fastener; look out for imit ations and buy 

| the genuine, ** Hear it Snap *" (tracle eanede on every card of 

| fasteners), whic h are strong an perfect. Be sure you fol- 

| low dirertions how to sew them on, printed on every card. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send his name anda 













Unhappy me! 


_ TALES OF CHILDREN 
(Continued) 
THE FINE PRINCESS * 


HE Princess sat in a chair of state, 
A lady of high degree; 


Her garments sheen and her stately mien 


Were a goodly sight to see; 


The children cried as they gazed with pride, 


Then ran to their games away— 


‘“We must leave her there—she is far too fair 


And fine for every day! °’ 


THe Princess mourned her lonely fate 
As she sat in her chair apart; 


‘How & ‘ong for the bliss of a child's sweet 


kiss 
And the iove of a child's true heart! 


One fond caress might spoil my dress, 


So I never may join their play. 
It is sad to be 
Too fine for every day! "’ 


HE Princess fell from her chair of state 
(Was it chance, or a bold design ?) 


As the dog passed by, and she caught his 


eye— 
And she never more was fine! 


The children came from their joyous game 


To soothe her pain away, 


And she smiled to know, as they kissed 


her so, 
She was fit for every day | 


HANNAH G. FERNALD. 
ae 


HER FIRST COMPOSITION 


A little sheet of paper white; 
A little pen wherewith to write: 
A little well of ink fresh filled — 
little more, perhaps, just spilled 
Upon alittle table-top. 
A little blotter meant to blot 
The little words that ought to slip 
_ Adown the little pen's new tip. 
A little wiper not for show— 
For little pens get cloggeds you know— 
These little things each had a share 
In little tasks to be done there. 
But to a direful need was brought 
A little head without a thought. 
A little frown upon a face; 
A little pucker out of place; 
A little duty to be done 
Before a record could be won. 
A little yellow braid of hair 
Just peeping o’er a little chair; 
A little aching back is bent 
Long ere the study hour is spent. 
A little smile, a little tear, 
A flushing cheek, a burning ear, 
For little fingers never shirk 
When little maids are hard at work. 
A little weary head bobs bow; 
A little end of writing now. 
A little page no longer white ; 
A little story still to write. 
A little word scrawled there and here, 
A little dream enfolds my dear. 
A little picture is the rest— 
A little maid on father’s breast. 


HELEN C. BALMER. 
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Made-to-Order 
Ladies’ Suits 


Skirts, Shirt-waist 
Suits and Raincoats 


$100.00 FORFEIT will be paid to any person whecan 

prove that we do not make every yarnent shown in 

our springg andl summer style-book stri- tly to order, 
FREE—The handsomest style-book you 
ever saw and our complete line of samples. 


You cannot afford to have a suit made 
to order, any garments made by your dress- 
maker, or buy ready-made garments at home 
or elsewhere, until you write for our sug- 
gestions, style. book, samples and_ prices. 


We take all the risk, euarantee 


erfect fitting garments and abso ute Satis- 
action, or refund every cent you pay us. 





Suits.................$8.50to $35.00 
Shirt-waist Suits, 7.50 ** 20.00 
Skirts................ 4.50** 12.00 
Raincoats........... 9.00 *«* 18.00 


FREE—A $1.00 Pure Japanese Silk 
Waist with your first suit order to adver- 
tise our tailoring. Be sure and ask for Free 
Samples of goods used in thest waists. 


FREE—The service of our expert lady 
designer, suggesting sty:es and materials 
that will be the most becoming to you. 


. Fill out the attached coupon and mail 
to- day. You will be more than pleased 
with what you will receive absolutely free. 


OWEN T. MOSES & CO., Ladies’ Tailors, 
250 Moses Bidg., Chicago 


Our GO0,000 aattsfled custumera or the Milwaukee Avenue 
State Henk, Chicaze. Capital Stock $251 1mm), 


-kild out, 
Owen T. Moses & Co., 250 Moses Bildg., Chicago. 


Geiutlomen -—T will be glad te receive your style-hook, 
samples and free waist) samples and sugyestions from 
your lady designer as to style of jrarment. materials, 


References: 


corene-- nd marred L4ES COUPON foday - 222-- 


etc., Suitable for. .cccecccacssennnsscenscceeces costing about 
Sisccwscs My complexion is........ ieee useeeviceceveees my 
CYCS AF ec. cccccccsccncccccs 9 My Neight: 1s. cscics csccecceees 
Eo prefericsecsvccescscesCOlO? Of, scanedacecs kind of proods. 
Name .esoce secececsocce Oo cade Bos eee viene Nebiee'e aes eraraietaaveee 
Address .eceses CO cer m cee en eect ee eee eect re esoasassesseeees 


NEEDL 


readily adapted to all sorts of 
trimmings, may be developed irom 
Servian scrim darning. As the work 


A ‘resaiy method of embroidery, 








Ttatale eee eae" 
















‘3 SEA aaat tae | FIGURE I.—DETAIL OF WORK. 
Single Twill, Price, $3.00. 


Sivle Ne. 906. 





A Graceful Figure 


is a natural figure. Observe how 
the lines of the Equipoise waist 
conform to the natural outlines of 
the body. There is just enough 
support to produce comfort and give 
graceful carriage—not an unnatural 
restraint anywhere. 


_ Equipoise 
 Waists 


| place the support of the clothing on 
| the shoulders, where it belongs. It 
is the hygienic principle of the 
| shoulder straps that has made the 
| Equipoise so popular. Bones are 
removable. Waistseasilylaundered. 


progresses rapidly, it is especially appli- 

cable where large surfaces are to be or- 

- namented, and where effect rather than 
intricacy of stitch 1s 
to be desired. 

A vest, cut from 
pattern No. 8168, is 
shown at figure I1., 

| while a full-size detail, 
taken froma. band 
trimming, ig illus- 
trated at the’ first 
figure. 

Scrim darning may 
be done with silks, 
crewels or chenilles. 
The original Servian 
work is generally ex- 
ecuted in crewels on 





Sold by leading dealers or sent pre- 
paid by mail. For full description read 
Ferris Book. Mailed free on request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 


as seen in the illus- 
trations. The method 
is simply darning the 
design through the 


uneven meshed scrim, 








341 Broadway, New York threads of scrim, and 
all stitches are placed 
in straight lines and 
in but one direction— 
either all vertical or 
all horizontal. The 
coarseness of thescrim 
will regulate the num- 

_ ber of threads to be 

| spanned for a stitch, 

though passing the 

Se reece cimees aa needle under one 

Se ee: en) _ thread of the material 

. stamps ‘2 will be sufficient to 
hold the stitch in 
place. Separate the 
lines of stitches by 
two or more threads. 
The needle gener- 
ally passes under the same thread so 
that the entire pattern is traversed by 
this line, which breaks the intensity of 
the color. The crewel is doubled and 
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Beautiful Embroidery 
with even stitches is possible only 
en work is firmly held in hoops 


DUCHESS HOOPS 


ive a felt band around inner hoop 
light or heavy fabrics 


{ £ me of a) we <izve 
THE GIBBS MFG, CO 
North Street, Canton, Ohio 





HARDANGER, Six Lace and Six Cross Stitch 
Collar Patterns Six Doilies, Shirt Waist 
Bet, Bountmedlick Ceiterpiece, and a year's 
subscription to Ingalls’ 

Pancy Work Book All for 25 Cts. 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box D 





FIGURE II.—DESIGN FOR VEST. 


EWORK 








SERVIAN SCRIM DARNING 


a 


is run in with the usual dull-pointed 
tapestry needle. | 

The coloring in the vest is olive, terra 
cotta, turquoise and black, with oc- 
casional touches of gold thread. The 
two squares surmounting an _ oblong 
near the top of the design are terra 
cotta. The portions to right and left 
are olive and turquoise, and black forms 
the middle portion, while red and olive 
respectively are used in the two follow- 
ing sections. 

Those portions of the design which 
appear in the illustration very light and 
are not outlined in black are worked 
with the gold thread. The kind that 
comes on a spool and is fine enough to 
be threaded in a needle and used just 
like an ordinary thread was chosen, and 
in most every instance it was doubled 
and the figures satin-stitched with the 
gold thread instead of being darned. 

These bits of gold served to brighten 
and, with the black crewel outline, to 

throw up, as it were, 

the rest of the design 
in strong relief. 

The edge of the vest 
is turned back and 
basted down prepara- 
tory to being faced, 
and then a double 
thread of black crewel 
is darned in, in regu- 
lar, even stitches, 
about one-quarter of 
an inch from the edge. 

The designs may 
either be stamped or 
worked out by aid of 
a cross-stitch manual. 
If one has a Bagdad 
curtain it will furnish 
useful angular pat- 
terns thoroughly 
characteristic of scrim 
darning. 

With the help of the 
foregoing hints and 
suggestions the 
woman with original 
ideas should be able to 
evolve some very at- 
tractive articles. It 
would seem that this 
work could be suc- 
cessfully carried out 
not only on scrim, but 

on some of the new 
linen suitings, and if 
asimple pattern was 
chosen and worked 
with washable thread, 


something really 
novel and attractive should be the 


result. Collars and cuffs worked like 
this would improve an otherwise plain 
shirt-waist suit of mohair or pongee 


Tbe Deltneator 
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TUCKERS. COLLARS AND CUFFS IN PRINCESS LOUISE LACE. 
As the fashion for 
making little gifts at 
Laas Easter as well as at the 
Christmas season ap- | ‘ / 
= pears to be on the in- ° ° 
see crease, a design for a Just a Simple Twist 
handkerchief with a Test It Yourself. 
border of Princess 7 ees a 
zs - 2 aw a piece of untwisted cotton or woolen 
7 Louise lace will not arn on the back of a chair—see how quickly it 
come amiss, and this is feast malas: “iat ee 
| : Sil hele . ry it half twisted. arder to break 
. shown | in the last il- Now tightly twisted. Took twice as long 
lustration. Two dainty | to break, didn't it? ee 
jabots may be made Now you kaow why roa Clads last twice 
; as long as ordinary stockings. It's the Jroea 
from a handkerchief Clad Extra Twist. 
like this by folding it _Machines’called ‘‘ mules” draw out the yarn, 
through the centre and twisting as they draw-then stand still for the 
: . 7 extra twist. 
cutting on this line, If the oes draw and twist for 10 seconds, 
. : ° then stand still‘ extra twisting ’ for another 10 
having two pieces the seconds, don't you see they only make Aalf as 
shape of the illustra- much yarn and the making costs twice as much? 
: Le That's why every mill doesn't “extra twist. 
tion. Make a narrow We knit nearly eight billion yards a year of 
hem on the cut edge | our Iron Clad Extra Twist yarn into iron Clad 
and then lay an invert- | /oslery.. 
er rhat’s why we can make them to sell at 25c. 
ed plait in the centre | a pair. * * * 
with small plaits on fren wa 19 for boys is 
eith ide. ; nine ast ack with an extra 
: ne side, all turning | thread of Iron Clad Extra 
toward the centre. Apa ee nto the 
We are indebted to toe, hee! and whole leg—not 
ae ust the knee, but the whole 
ex above the ae top. Boys 
“us sometimes ‘‘strike a snag’ 
OTHING daintier below the knee, you know, 
can be found in the and don't always get stock- 
; ings on straight—the knee 
shape of tuckers, where it should be. 
und the collar and cuffs They're knit white, then 
which accompany them, dyed fast black, of course, \ 
- 4 € th but this stocking was knit Re 
thun those made of the special with the extra thread re 
; lovely Princess Louise in black so you can see just.» Bora 
a : € which how much extra Iron Clad oe " 
ee lace, the vogue Of whic Extra Twist yarn is put j ; 
. increases as the season into Iron Clad No. 19 for “ve ’ 
o ae boys. * % % SOY 
Be advances. St D é | 
Many of the Summer OP VArniIng as. for tron Clad Hostery. Your 
. dealer probally has them; if not, tell him why you want them— 
as frocks show these little en eas ee 1 yan you sr He cunt ” . giad to get 
7 them for you, but not, send us 2c, mae i 
tee vests, and they are cer- oe the dealer's name and THe DELINEATOR- Bell. icp 
. see that you get them an rove thi 
ve tain to become popular to the dealer aD he'll have velren ce 
whe on account of their gen- you next time. 
pe . : Write for book, What. Ire 
ae a eral becomingness. A nee Mean 9 ine Family 
aiige . a » Purse.”” It shows t tyles fu 
tat touch of white around a Men, Women and Children; 
alana person ‘'s neck or face 1s Cotton, Merino and Wool. er 
re clwavs pleasing, and COOPER, WELLS & CO., Dept. A, St. Joseph, Mich. 
sa when the white is filmy — : 
ee ice the effect is doubly ; 
3, a Greatest Handkerchief 
NS : kers are 
Sng The little tuc values ever offered! 
ete = tsually mounted on or Zier aaa 9 
yout? : . oe . ya. _“ . aa ’ te . 
ee et) lined with chiffon, mous- ; ee dics’ Pure Linen Hemstitched 
fh ae : : ] ae ~ ” Handkerc!l leis, l doz. for 50c, 
apie Seline de soie or Brussels pe i ig Ret - Ee ay 
toe 28 net. and the collar may re ipa, S me ee ee ee ome 
-: ’ fee A : andkerchiets, 44 doz. for 50c, 
I te lined or not, accord- | “g pew ON A , a as 
a ene a faney of the g 3 Ne © ~ Ladies’ Fine Irish Linen Initial 
cae ing to the fancy 5 or Handkerchiefs, Beautiful Net 
i at wearer. It is generally - : Work Design, 144 doz. for 50c. 
we deened best to line the ~ : a” paid 
Ge ae cuffs, and very often the . . . / he! y lete line in catalogue 
aa tock is made with under-sleeves of the SUE Eke ) yaa ged area ae 
| material used for the lining of the lace. 0 gy Toot e ‘ ‘ 
‘Although this lace is handsome enough Tae CORNER OF A | 
. - coacon-e! a borate afternoon gowns PRINCESS LOUISE Fleisch & Son, Nept. A, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
ot : . 
: idainty evening toilettes, the tuckers Perper mma nner -—- 
ee the only trimming on B THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL At 
generally form safcea) PR y L D Ki 2 
imple frocks of pongee or taffeta, The | Mai Learn Dressmaling tome 
sets shown seem to require no descrip- Sara Hadley, professional laceemaker, Make all UE en ee 
nae : bei * 5 r , , . r ake mo . Wetrainvoutoleanexpert dresstmpaker. Drafting 
{10 each detail Ins clearly detined 34 W est Tw enty “second Street, New a Prencir tailor a a Bou Be ER LE me teeahiin nals, 
a in the illustration. York, for the designs here described, | NaTlonaL CORRES. SCHOOL OF DRESSHAKING, Des Moines, Ia, 
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FIGURE 2,—CENTRE SECTION OF THE SMALLER DESIGN 


' allsides. Fold the can- 
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lengthwise 
through the centre and place a black 


thread through the mesh at this point, 


canvas 


We will send you 
outfit, without 


charve, of cur Podlet Requisites and Flavoring Extracts. You~an 


athe a good income selling them tothe best people. Write atoncety 


THE ABNER ROYCE CO., Station B, Box ‘'53-A,’’ Cleveland, O. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 


every mesh of the canvas. Alternating 
rows should be artanged in reverse 
meshes. 

The second section of the design is pic- 
tured at figure 3, and is followed in like 
manner to the one already described. 
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FIGURE 3.—THFE ENTIRE LARGER SECTION. 


The designs cover the centre of the 
scarf, and a suggestion is offered that a 
larger design be first placed in the centre 
of the canvas, and the figures alternated 
co the ends. Finish around the edges 
with a straight line of star stitches. 

Space must be allowed on all sides 
ior the border unless the piece of furni- 
ture on which it is to be placed is too 
small; then it may be omitted, and a 
nurow band of stars may be worked 
as a substitute. A_ section of the 
border is shown at figure 4, and the 
pattern is repeated. The method of 
arangement is- shown in the first illus- 
tration, as well as the position of the 
smaller figure used in the border. 

Hemstitching finishes the edges, al- 
though écru-colored lace of a heavy pat- 
tern may be substituted. 

Ifa less elaborate scarf is desired the 





FIGURE 4.—A SECTION OF THE BORDER. 


centre design may be omitted, using only 
‘ne border decoration. 

Other pieces of fancy work may be 
atanged with this same ornamentation, 
and the clever woman will be able to 
onginate new and attractive designs. 


for April, 1905 
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<sorY amounting to $2,or more 


VALENCE 
PARIS 


CoMPAGNIE 


To the Ladies of America: 


One of these dainty “‘ready-to- 
make’’ Yokes or Corset Cov- 


ers will be given away with 


“8 each purchase of our Laces 







Hl \y NEW YORK 
ae 
CALAIS 


B- DE VALENCE 


Bw ~ 4h PH) 
ea 


. NEw YORK, March Ist, 1905. 
This offer is made for a threefold purpose. 


First, to introduce to you our line of Imported Laces, containing the largest assortment of designs ever brought 


to this country (at prices ranging from Ic. to $3 per yard) 
Fancy Work, in Imported Valenciennes, Mechiin, f 


mission houses and retail merchants. 


or Lingerie, Shirtwaists, Baby’s Clothes, 
5 orchon, etc., at 
our Laces go to all parts of the world direct from us to the users, wi 


; andkerchiefs or 
rices which meana great money-saving, because 
out the many profits of importers, jobbers, com- 


Second, to introduce the superior merits of two fabrics, the Mousseline de Valence—the material from which are 
made these Corset Covers—and the Linon de Valence, from which are made the Yokes. We believe that they will vut- 


launder and outwear any materials you have ever u 


, and we know that in appearance and ‘* feel,’’ they will compare 


favorably with goods sold in this country at far higher prices. 


Third, to introduce the ‘‘ready-to-make’’ idea as applied to undermuslins and accessories. 


These Corset Covers 


and Yokes are cut to your measure by experts and sent to you ready to be put together. 
Only one to a customer under the terms of the above offer; but where more than one are desired, 


we will supply them at 38c. each. 


The,‘‘ Ready-to-Make” idea is more fully described on page 659 of this magazine in the announce- 


ment of Summer Shirtwaists made by the ‘*Ready-to-Make” Garment Co., who control the ‘‘ Ready- 
to-Make” rights, and with whom we have made an arrangement by which these garments may be 
fashioned to your measure by their own skilled cuttexs. If you write to them direct at 346 Broad- 
way, New York, they will send you free a handsomely illustrated catalogue of ‘‘ Ready-to-Make ’’ 
Undermusiins of all kinds, Infants’ Layettes, etc., etc. 


At this season nearly every woman is interested in Lace Bargains. If you would buy at whole- 
sale prices and from a stock that includes scores of exclusive designs,as well as all the staple patterns, 


in all widths—Edgings, Insertions, Beadings, Allovers, etc.—write to us. 


SEND FOR FULL LINE OF 


LACE SAMPLES—FREE! 


Hundreds of Styles to Choose From at Bargain Prices 


: A postal card will bring you a full assortment. 
We guarantee your perfect satisfaction with every purchase, or *‘ your money back” without ques- 
tion and without delay. 


HOW YOU ARE TO ORDER 


Send first for our complete line of samples, 
which will be mailed you, free. From them 
choose the designs you want and fill out the or- 
der blank we will send you, enclosing a proper 
remittance. Fill out, also, the self - measure- 
ment blank we send, that we may have accurate 
measurements for cutting and fitting the Corset 
Cover or the Yoke selected. 


WHAT WE SEND 


The day following receipt of your order (if 
same amounts to $2 or over) we will mail you the 
Laces and the ‘‘ready-to-make” Corset Cover or 
Yoke, cut to your special measure, ready for you 
to put together and trim, in either of the designs 
shown above. 

This method saves you all risk of loss from 
faulty cutting, saves cost of pattern, your time 
and your labor. 

We sell direct to the consumer in every State in 


' 
, 





the Union. now, and our designs are to be found 
in nearly every dry goods store of any size in this 
country. 

Weare making the above unusual offer because 
we want as quickly as possible to let every woman 
in America find out for herself that whenever she 
has a Lace need, we can fill it a little quicker, 
a little better and guste a little cheaper than any 
other establishment. 

Remember, please, that we can sell only in 
lengths of three, six or twelve yards, as at our 
prices we cannot afford to have odd Jengths re- 


main. 

We pay the postage on all orders and fill them 
the same day recetved ; but for your safety we rec- 
ommend that all packages be sent by registered 
mail. If you desire this, add 8c. for registering — 
otherwise package will be mailed prepaid at your 
own risk. Your obed't servants, 

COMPAGNIE DE VALENCE 
per LEON GIRARD 

(Sole Representative for the United States and Canada) 


96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


P. S.—I desire to appoint one woman in each neighborhood to receive 
orders for our Laces. Would you like to? 
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Shears 
that Stay 
Y Tight 





knitting one often hears the wish 
expressed for a new stitch—one 
that may be used for the various articles 


Poa those who are interested in 


This screw and nut used 
on Keen Kutter Shears is 
a wonderful little invention. 


Having two threads run- 

ning oppositely, it cannot 

possibly work loose, but 

keeps the blades always in 
i proper conjunction, and in- 
sures clean cutting. 


to anyone familiar with 
the general rules of knit- 


| which are so often knitted. 
i With this wish in mind 
Le we are showing three dif- 
= . | | ferent. stitches, which 
KU 7} E ting may be easily adapted 

for various uses, with the 


Shears and Scissors help of the instructions 


are made of the very finest cutlery steel. which accompany the illus- 
ae hold pete edge and a Renae csny trations. 

utter cutiery was awarded the Gran 2 Y 
Prize at the World's Fair. Next time Desicn No. 1.—Cast on 
you buy a pair of shears or scissors be an even number of stitches 
sure to ask for Keen Kutter. Learn : eee ee 
what a difference there is between -and knit across plain. 
Keen Kutter and the ordinary kinds. Furst row.—K. 1, throw 





Made in all sizes and shapes— 
for every use. A complete line 
of cutlery is sold under the 
Keen Kutter trademark. Keen 
Kutter Pocket Knives, for men 
and women, are the best made. 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo, 

298 Broadway, New York 


la he 
Saf oe 








Send for our new complete 
“BEAR BRAND YARN Manual of Handiwork” 
(7th Edition) of what and how to knit and 
crochet. Easy to follow even by those 





° with no experience. Contains more than 
100 illustrations—with full directions. 
By mail 10c. (stamps or silver). Bear 


Brand Yarns—soft, elastic and even of 
thread—insure beautiful and satisfac- 





i 

tory results. F i 

Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers : 
| 


ti HA Ws. aguas na 
BIG FOUR ROUTE 


If Ohio, Indiana, or Tlinois lie between you and 

your destination, go by the Big Four. Best_service 

to New York or Boston. going east, or Florida, 

south; to California, Colorado and Texas, west. 
Inquire of our agents. 


WARREN J. LYNCH, G. P.& T. A., Cincinnati. 








thread, k. 1, throw thread, and so on 
across TOW. 
Second rouw.—Like the first row. 
Third row.—K. 2 together crossed 
(that is, put the needle through the 
666 


DFSIGN NO. 8. 
i 











ABBREVIATIONS Usk D IN RNITPTING, 


k .—Knit plain. sl.— Slip a stiteh, p.—Purl. hn. - Narrow. ; b. — Rind. 
o. or th. o.—Thread over. Oo. n.-Over and narrow. k. 2 tog.—Knit 2 together, 


Make one.— Make a stitch thus: Throw the thread in front of the needle and knit the next 
stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round this throw-over is used as a Stitch.) 
Or, knit one and purl one out of the same stitch. 


wr * Stars or asterisks mean that the detaiis given between them are to be re- 
peated as many times as directed, before going on. 


middle of the stitch instead of taking 
the thread up as usual in plain knit- 
ting), 2 together crossed, and so on across 
the row, ending with k. 1, crossed. 
Fourth row.—Same 
as the third row. 
Commence over again 
at the first row. 
DEsIGNn No. 2.—Cast 
on any number of 
stitches desired. Knit 
across plain. 
larst row.—Thread 
over, k. 2 together, k. 
1, thread over, k. 2 to 
gether, k. 1, and soon 
across row, ending in 
knitting 2 together. 
Every row is the 





same; always same 2 to- 
_ getherand sameones plain. 

Drsicn No. 3.—Cast on 
any number of stitches 
divisible by 4 and 1 over. 
Knit across plain. oe 

First row.—K. 1, p. 3 to- 
gether, thread back k. 1, p. 
3 together, and soon across 
the row, ending in k. 1. 

Second row.—K, 1, (on 
next stitch, k. 1, p. 1, k. 
1), k. 1 (on next stitch k. 
1, p. 1, k. 1), and so on 
across row. 

Third row:,— Knit across 
plain. 

Fourth row.—P. 3 to- 
gether, k. 1, and so on 
across row, encling in knit- 
ting 2 plain. 

Frajth row.—K. 2 (k. 1, p. 1, k. 1. in 
next stitch), k. 1 (k. 1, p. 1, k. 1, in the 
next stitch), and so on across row. 

Strth row.—Knit across plain. 

Seventh row.—Like the first row. 
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Bakers 





There is a _ of an old lady who made up a batch 
of mince and apple pies. 


Wishing to be able to distinguish one kind from the 
other she marked the mince pies T M for “‘tis mince’’ and 
the apple pies T M for ‘“‘taint mince.”’ 


The baker’s marks on the ordinary run of bakery 
products are of little more value for purposes of identifi- 
cation than the marks on the old lady's pies. 


But HERE is a trade mark 
that really identifies—that enabies 
ou to distinguish the world’s best » 
Dia cai iscuit, Crackers and 
Wafers made by the NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY. This 
trade mark appearing in red and 
white on each end of a package 
—ee guarantees the contents to be of 
highest quality—pure, clean and fresh. To learn some- 
thing of what this trade mark means try a package of 
either of the products mentioned below. 





Lemon Butter Thin Graham 


Snaps 


An appetizing nibble 


with the flavor of the 
refreshing lemon. A 
revelation in modern 
baking. 


Biscuit 
Unique little biscuit, 
in much favor with 
those who want 
“something different.” 


Crackers 


Possessing the rich, 


nutty flavor of graham 
flour—unlike any 
graham crackers you 
ever tasted. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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One can use genius 
in designing the lines of 
a shoe as well as in modeling 
the lines of a yacht. The model 
which we follow in fashioning 
La France $3.00 Shoes has cost 
us infinite pains and patience. 
But it is this exclusive model 
which gives La France 
Shoes their distinguish- f 
ing quality of smartness. 
Besides, they wear as 
well as they look. Rock 
oak soles, wear-proof lin- 
ings, elegance and service- 
ability—these are the tests. 


If not at your dealer's, send us his name. Write 
for catalog and novelette *'/fex Photograph,"’ 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
Dept. B, Lynn, Mass. 


Paragon of Beauty 


In every essential of ar- 
tistic piano building the 


MELVILLE CLARK 
ART PIANO 


Is unexcelled. In the phases of tone, touch 
and construction, the three cardinal points 
of piano manufacture, it 


HOLDS THE HIGHEST PLACE 


It is the piano par excellence for the 
musical home 


Prices reasonable. Send for illustrated catalog to the 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 
Dept. X, 399-405 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers A POTTOQ PIANO PLAYERS 





Exquisite Laces for Spring 


50 SAMPLES FREE 


We import choicest VAL. laces to be found in Euro- 
pean markets, and sell direct to consumer. Beautiful 







new designs —‘‘ the kind you don’t see every day.”’ 
Prices low. Send for samples of laces now for 
your Spring sewing. Thousands of DeLineatror 






readers are among our satisfied customers. 


AMERICAN LACE CO., Importers, Dept. D, Decatur, Ills. 











ALTAR CLOTIL. 
4 “HIS stvle of altar cloth may le 


used for the different seasons of 

the year by placing the appro- 
priate colors at the back of the lace. 
Cut a paper pattern the size of the work 
when completed, three feet long and 
twelve inches deep, and baste each row 
of tatting on it—right side down; join 
the wheels that form each row together 
as they are made, by picots, but join 
the rows together with needle and finer 
thread than is used for the work, after 
they are basted on the paper (they are 
handled less and he more evenly than it 
joined as made). Use a knot stitch to 
join them, working from right to left. 
No. 20 cotton was used for this piece of 


work, in order to show to advantage at 


a distance. 
Begin with the top row of the frontal, 
the piece that goes the whole length of 
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between, make another ving, tie, cut; 
make another ring like first, another like 
second, joining at sixth picot to sixth 
picot of first ring made, etc. 

Third row.— With = shuttle-thread 
make 1 d.s., 1 picot, 1 d.s. until 9 picots 
are made, 1 d.s., close; leave 1 inch of 
thread; 3. d.s., 1 picot, 3 d. s., close; * 
leave 4 inch thread; 1 d. s., 1 picot, 
join to ninth picot of first ring, 7 picots 
more with 1 d. s., between each, close; 
leave 1g inch thread, 3 d. s. join to 
picot in tiny ring, 3d. os., close ; * re- 
peat from star, make 1 tiny ning after 
every 2 large ones, until 4 tiny rings are 
joined in centre, with 8 large ones en- 
circling them; join eighth ring to ninth 
picot of first; tie, cut. 

Fourth row—With = shuttle-thread 
make 3 d.s., 1 picot, 3d. s., 1 picot, 
3d.s., 1 picot.3 d. s., close ; leave } 
inch thread, make another ring like first; 
leave 1% inch thread, 3 d.s., join to third 
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TATTED ALTAR CLOTH. 


the altar. Using two threads, with shut- 
tle-thread make 2d.s., 1 picot, 2 d.s., 1 
picot, until 4 picots are made, then 7d. s., 
close; with spool thread make 3 d.s., 1 
picot, 2d.s., 1 picot, until 7 picots are 
made, 3d. s.; take shuttle-thread again, 
make ring like first, close up to bar just 


_ made,only this time make the 7d. s. first 


are made, 2d.s., close. 


and 4 picots, 2d. s., close; * with same 
thread, another ring like first one ; then 
with spool thread, another curve; 3d. s., 
7 picots, 3.d.s.; with shuttle thread, an- 
other ring, beginning with 7 d.s., join to 
fourth picot of preceding ring, make 3 
more picots, with 2d. s. between each, 
2 d.s., close; * repeat from star and con- 
tinue until long enough to reach across 
pattern; baste on, nght side down. 

Second row.—With shuttle thread 
make 2d.s., 1 picot, 2d.s. until 11 picots 
Leave no thread 
668 


picot in first ring. 3 d.s..1 picot,3d.s. 
} picot, 3 d.s., close: leave \% inch’ 
thread; 3 d. s., join to third picot in- 
second ring, 2 d.s., 1 picot, 2 dis. 1; 
picot, until 9 picots are made, 3d. s.., 
close; leave 14 inch thread, make small | 
ringdike first one, and continue making » 
small rings at top and alternating with. 
large and small underneath. 
lijth row (two threads).— With shuttle : 
thread * make 2d. s.. 1 picot,3 d.s., 
until 13 picots are made, 2 qd. S., Clos 3° 
same thread 2 d.s., join to last picot in 
first ring, make 12 more picots with 2. 
d. s. between each, make the seventh 
picot }y inch long. Take spool thread, 
start close up to ring just made—6d. ae 
1 picot, 2d. s., picot, until 15 picots are 
made, 3d.s.; shuttle-thread, 6 d. S., Jom:, 
to long or seventh picot. On. second 
ring, 2d.s.,1 picot,2d.s.. picot, 2 d.s.,. 
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picot,6 d. s., close; spool thread, 3 d. 
s., picot, 2d. s., picot, until 15 picots are 
made,6d.s. Shuttle-thread, 2d.s., picot, 
until 6 picots are made, join to]. p. in 
small ring, 2 d. s., picot, until 5 are 
made, close; * Continue from star to star. 

Sixth row.—Shuttle-thread, 1 d. s., 
picot, 2 d.s., picot, until 11 picots are 
nade, 1 d.s., close, tie, cut;.* 3d. s., join 
to first picot of ring just made, 3 d.s., 
close; leave 14 inch thread, 2 d.s., 1 
pot, 2 d.s., until 9 picots are made, 
close: leave Yg inch thread, 3 d. s. join 
to second picot on first ring, 3 d. s., 
close: leave YQ inch thread, 2 d. s., 
picot, join to eighth picot in large ring 
of 9 picots, 2 d. s., picot, until 7 picots 
are made; after joining, close and _ re- 
peat from star, making alternate rings 
wf nine picots and tiny ones of 6 d. s., 
joined to centre (or first ring of 11 
meots) until circle is complete; join last 
ring to first; tie, cut. 

Underneath and between each of 
these large wheels, single rings of 12 
meots are placed to fill in the space. 

Seventh row.— Large wheels of 17 
swots, 2 d. s. between each, joined to- 
gether at third picot, thread not cut, 
“ut % inch left passing along from one 
mng to another on wrong side. 

Eighth row.—Same as fifth, 
threads. 

Ninth row(two threads).—With shut- 
‘le-threaad make 1 d. s., picot, 2 d.s., 
until 9 picots are made, 1 d.s.; close, tie, 
cut. Same thread, make 9 d. s., join 
in first picot of ring just made, which is 
wy be centre, 9d. s., close; * with spool 
thread 2d. s., picot, 2 d.s., until 5 picots 
ure made, 2 d. s.; with shuttle-thread 
4d.s., join second picot of centre ring, 
"d.s., close; * repeat from star to star, 
until large wheel is formed; tie, cut. 

Tenth row— Like ninth, half as many 
“heels, placed to form points. 

Eleventh row.— An edge 1s worked on, 
of rings with 7 picots joined to picots on 
urge wheels by tiny rings of 6 d. s.; 
wave 4% inch of thread each time. This 
vlge is worked on after 10 rows are all 
“aned and taken from the paper, and is 
made just full enough to hang gracefully. 


ANTEPENDIUM. 


The centre figure is worked in yellow 
ak. A paper pattern of the design is 
.utand placed on the large paper, which 
must be the size of the completed work, 
27 by 24 inches. Wheels of yellow silk 
we made to fit pattern and basted on 
ind joined with the silk; then smill 
rings, trefoils, squares or designs of a 
shape to fill in around the centre figure 
are madeof white thread, No, 20; the rows 
‘ftatting are brought to it on either side 
with as little irregularity as possible. 
First row (top). Same as seventh 
row of frontal. 


two 





as first row of 








Second row.—Same 

contal, 

Third row—Same as seventh row of 
fremtal. 

Fourth row.—Same as fifth row of 
frontal, 


Fijth row —With shuttle-thread make 
l0d.s., 1 picot, 2 d. s., picot, until 7 
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picots are made, 10 d. s., close; * leave 
ys inch thread, 10 d. s. join to seventh 
picot on first ring, 2 d.s., picot, until 6 
more picots are made, 10 d.s., close; * 
repeat from star to star, until 6 wheels 
are made: join last to first at seventh 
picot. 10 d. s.. close; tie, cut. 

Sixth row.—Make this the same as the 
fifth row on the frontal. 

Seventh row.—Same as seventh row 
on frontal. 

Lighth row.— With — shuttle-thread 
make 5d.s., picot, 2 d.s. until 5 picots 
are made. 5d.s. ,close; * 1-161n. thread, 
5 d.s., join to fifth picot of first ring, 2 

d.s., picot, until 4 picots are made, 5 
d.s., close; * repeat until 8 rings are 
made; join, tie. cut. 

Ninth rouw'.—Same as seventh row. 

Tenth row (two threads).—With 
shuttle-thread make 6 d.s., 1 picot, 6d. 
s., close. Repeat until 4 rings are made 
to form centre of design; tie, cut. With 
siune thread * make 6d. s., join to picot 
on one of the centre rings, 6 d.s., close; 
with spool thread make 2 d. s., picot, 2 
d.s., until 6 picots are made, 2d. s.; 
shuttle again 6 d. s., join in same picot 
that last wheel was joined in, 6 d. s., 
close; 6d. s., joinin picot of next ring 
of centre, 6 d.s., close; spool thread, 2 d. 
s., picot, until 6 picots are made, 2 d.s.; 
* repeat until design is complete ; join, 
lie, cut. 

Eleventh row—Same as seventh row. 

Tweljth “row—Same as third row on 
frontal. 

Thirteenth row.—Same as fourth row 
on frontal. | 

Fourteenth row (two threads).—With 
spool thread make 8 d. s.; with shuttle- 
thread make small ring with 4 picots, 
2 d.s. between eacn picot, close; * same 
thread, 2. d.s., join in fourth picot on 
small ring, 2 d.s., picot, 2d.s., until 11 
picots are made, 2d.s., close; 2d.s., join 
to eleventh picot of large ring, 3 more 
picots with 2d. s., between, close: spool 
thread, 8 d. s.; shuttle, 2 d. s. join to 
fourth picot on last small ring; * repeat 
from star to star until four trefoils 
form corners and four chains of spool 
thread form centre square. 

Fateenth, Sixtecnth and Seventeenth 
rows—Same as sixth row on frontal. 

kightecenth row.—Same as third row 
on frontal. 

Neneteenth row—Same as second row 
on frontal. 

Twenttcth row.— With shuttle-thread 
make a row of alternate trefoils, 11 
picots, 2 d.s. between and single rings 
of 9 picots, 2 d,s. between to fit around 
large wheels that form the twenty- 
first row. : 

Twenty-first row, 
on frontal, 

Twenty-second row. —Same as twenty- 
first except in number, L wheel between 
each two, on row above, to form scol- 
lops. After sewing rows together, the 
work ts taken from the paper and a row 
like the first row is extenaed down cach 
side to make a finish. 

This piece may be used as a pulpit 
hanging instead of on the altar if so 
desired. 











Same as sixth row 
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COMMUNIT 
SILVER. 








FLOWER-pE-LUCE 


Community Silver is 
sought for its style and 
durability. Style first. It 
was chiefly the Commu- 
nity s artistic designing 
which made Community 
Silver a fad last Fall. The 
exquisite Flower-de-Luce 
pattern has replaced many 
an old-fashioned silver ser- | 
vice in homes of taste and 
refinement. Jewelers and 
silverware experts, how- 
ever, are especially attract- 
ed by the durability of 
Community Silver. 

Tea spoons, $2.50 per 

| .get of six. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY Lrp 


ONEIDA, N-Y. | 
Founded in 1848 


SQUARE CENTRE-PIECE. 


Ch. 4, join in a ring. 

First row.—Ch. 3,2 d.c., ch. 3,3 d.c. 
Second row.—Ch. 3, 4d.c., ch. 4, 5d.c. 
Third row.—Ch. 3, 6 d.c., ch. 5, 7d. c. 
Notice the increase of 1 st. in the 
Con- 


chain and 2 st. in d. c. each time. 
tinue until eight rows 
have been made; join 
and break off thread, 
leaving a few inches 
which is used to join 
the wheels. This is 
done with a needle. 

Borprr.—When all 
the wheels are made 
commence the border 
on the wheel next the 
corner one. 

First row.,—Cover 
d.c. withs. c., ch. 15, 
cover d. c. with s. c., 
cover corner chain 
with s.c., lst. toeach 
st. in the chain. 

Second row.—Cover 
all with s. c. 

Third row.—Cover 
all with d. c. 

Fourth row.—Cover 
all with s. c. 

Fifth row.—Ch. 3, 
10 d.c., ch. 10, skip 7 
s.c., 15 s. c., ch. 10, 
13 d. c., over corner 
chain ch. 10, skip 7 
s.c., 15 s.c., ch. 10, finish with 11 d.c. 

Sixth row.—11 d.c., over 11 d.c. with 
1 ch. st. between each d. c., ch. 10, 13 
s.c.,ch. 10, 13 d.c., over d. c. with 1 ch. 
st. between. 

Seventh row.—Like sixth row. No- 





‘GLOVE-FITTING 


THe ony HABIT - HEP conser 







The celebrated VELVET GRIP 
cushion button is used exclu- 
sively on all our hose supporter 
models. 


The new models are of high- 
er bust with long waist, 
tapering the figure in an un- 
broken, graceful curve, and 
giving a flowing effect through 
the hips. 


GRAND PRIZE 


AND 


GOLD MEDAL 


awarded by the St. Louis 
Exposition on Thomson’s 
“‘Glove-Fitting’’ Corsets 
and “H & W” Underwaists 
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GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345-347 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


V1) 
$2 
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HOLD YOUR SKIRT SECURELY 


Keeps the skirt in its proper HOLDER 


position, suspends weight 
from shoulders and retains the most stylish appear- 
ance. Holds waist down neatly. No band around 
body. No hooks or sewing. Removed in- 
stantly from one suit toanother. Worn with 
or without corsets summer or winter. 
Send 2he. for set of five eent postpald, Write 
for our Wheral agents’ offer. A big seller. 
EASTERN CO., 116 Ethel Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mieh, 














tice the increase of 1 st. in the chain be- 
tween d. c. and decrease of s. c.; 2 sts. 
each row until 8 rows are made. 





THE FAMOUS 

TEEL LAWN SWINGS s 
DONT buy @ woogen swing 
but get our circular first. ROUND CENTRE-PIECE. 
Wa, WHOLESALE PRICE 07 first one Sold in 
BE each piace. Write to day and be first 


SM Use linen thread No. 35, and make a 
BAUSMAN, PA 


wheel as follows: 8 ch., join and make 
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Lancaster Co 





CROCHETING 


24 tr. c. in ring or 3 ch. and 23 trs:: 
First row.—1 tr. c. in each tr. c.; 1 ch. 
between. 
Second row.—I1 tr. c. in each tr. c., 2 ch 
between. 
Third row.—3 tr. c under each 2 ch, 
2 ch. between. 
Fourth row.—5 ch. and fasten in each - 





A QUARTER OF A SQUARE CENTRE-PIECE, : 


2 ch. withs.c. Fifth row.—7Z7 ch. and 
fasten with s.c. in each scollop. This — 
makes a wheel. 

For THE CENTRE.—First row.—5 ch. 
and fasten under each 7 ch. 

Second row.—Work 2 scollops of 5 





HALF OF A ROUND CENTRE-PIECE. 


ch. each under each 5 ch. of last round. 
Fourth row.—Work three more rows 
of. scollops of 5 ch. each under each 


scollop of preceding row and then make 
4 rows of 7 ch. scollops. : 


Make 12 wheels and join them while 


working the last row. Join 3 scollops tc 
3 scollops of the centre: skip 1 scollop | 


The Delineator 


of the centre and 1 of the whcel and 
join 4 times to the scollops of the wheel 
adjoining. Continue around the centre. 

BorDER.—F rst row.—* Fasten to 
third scollop of wheel 5 ch. and fasten | 
with s. c. under next scollop. Repeat | 
5 mes; work 12 ch. between the wheels 
and repeat from *. 

Second row.—9 ch. and fasten in each 
scollop of preceding row 9 ch. and 
fasten in fourth of 12 ch., 9ch., skip 4, 
and fasten; repeat. 

Third row.—9 ch. and fasten in each 
scollop. 

Fourth row.—6 ch. and fasten in each 
scollop. 

OcTER BorDER.—T rst row.—29 single 
crochet straight along, 7 ch., skip 3 ch., 
8. ¢.5 repeat: | 

Second row.—Work 6 rows, decreasing 
45. c—two each side—and increasing 

| 


nx 





LC 1005 
Pattern 4 







ae” Waar 
JINJA LAS 
IN YINIAZ 


r LC1005 
Pattern 2 


EG T005 
Pattern 3 





These attractive Hardanger Doilies are the latest and most popular Needlework 
offering of the season. They are beautiful, simple and easy to embroider, work up 
quickly and are much more artistic than floral designs. Just the thing for begin- 
ners. Worked with the new Florence Hardanger Wash Embroidery Silk which 
costs only 8 cents a skein or 25 cents per dozen skeins. 

Each Corticelli Hardanger Outfit contains three Doilies, 12x12 inches, assorted 
designs, stamped on Hardanger Cloth, with six skeins of the new Florence Hardan- 


CROCHETED DOILY. 


one more scollop of 7 ch. every row. 
Eighth rew.—Work in the same man- 
ner, only make 7 ch. and fasten twice in 


Hardanger Doily Outfit, 25¢ 

















the middle one. ger Wash Silk to begin work and special illustrated lesson and instructions for the 
Ninth row.—Fasten to first 7 ch., ch. three doilies, complete in strong envelope, only 25 cents. Sold by dry goods stores 

9,aslip-stitch into the fifth chain from everywhere. Ask any merchant selling Corticelli Silk to order one or more of these 

the hook to form a picot, 4 ch. and outfits for you. Do not accept substitute outfits. See that 

fasten. Work Sof these around each || the name “Corticelli” is plainly printed on the outside. 


; These outfits are put up to introduce this new silk and 
scollop of pattern with none between, | J after seeing these th reer doilies you will admit that this 
but join the tinal 2 scollops together. is the greatest value for the money ever made by any 
silk manufacturer. Think of three dotlies and six skeins of 
silk foronly 25c. We do not retail, but if no store 


CROCHETED DOILY. in your city will order these for you, send us 25c 

and the name and address of your dealer, to 

Ch.10, join. Furst row.—Ch. 6, 1. tr. c. whom we will send this outfit for delivery to you. 
(wrap thread 4 times), ch. 11, 21. tr. c. CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 22 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


Second row.—Ch. 6, join in sixth st. 
of ch., ch. 6. 


Third row.—Ch.. 6, join in st. of s. c., 
ch. 7, join in same st. of s. c., ch. 6. SAMSON TIDE 
Fourth row.—4 d.c. over 7 ch., ch.13, 
tdic. Fifth row—Cover with s. c. 
Strth row —Cover with d.c. | 
Seventh row—Cover with s. c. | 
Eighth row—8 d.c., ch. 9, 1 st., tr. 
¢. missing 4s. c. in seventh row. 
Ninth row—4 d.c., ch. 9, join over 
ch.of 10, ch. 8, join over next ch. of 10. 
Tenth row.—2 d.c., ch. 9, 8d. c. over 
ch. of 8, 1 st. ch. between each d. c. 
Eleventh row —2 d.c., ch. 5, 3 tr. c., 


- ee ——- —o Oo 





n to i 
For 15 cents you get | l 
| all the necessary instruction. The 
Columbia Book of Yarns explains 
everything and shows pictures of 80 different 
oobi Worth $1, but at only 15 Peg 
your dealer’s or by mail—because it also tells 
Latest Invention why you should use COLUMBIA YARNS. Go 
in Garters farther than other yarns and are better too. 


Every skein of Colmméia Yarns 
The Black Cat ‘*‘ Cushion Exe has a “ring-label ** around it. 


‘e,_Panding Loop’? is the newest and COLUMBIA YARNS, Philadelphia 


— ea Ca oo 


R306 FOR BABIES 






N° 18 B FOR MISSES 










M220 B FOR LADIES 


5 best fastener made for gripping the stock- 
ing—Never cuts it—A strong feature of 
Samson Side Elastics. Made in sizes | — 


% for Women, Misses, Children and Babies, | Send One Dollar to-day and 
If your dealer hasn't them order from us, giv- DO IT ‘ Just Get 7 


drawing < ther a 
‘ ‘ing all three sts. toge : t the ne Ss) ing yourdealer’s name. Made of superior lisle elastic NOW si 
over ch. st. between d. c. 1n last row. 9 \@ (fresh rubber), 34 in. nonelastic. Nickel-plated ad- THE DELINEATOR ” for a Year. 
ai . ° - . s . aa 4 MS a bl =. N s : 
, Tweljth row.— Finish edge with picots, | & € gS gee oe a ais. THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
ich. st. in each. BLACK CAT GARTER CO., 235-5th Ave., Chicago | Butterick Building, New York. 
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SOME NEW WAYS OF USING RAFFIA 


LTHOUGH much space has been a wet cloth on top and press with a hot 
devoted to the possibilities of raffa iron until dry, then cut the couching 
when com- threadsand rip from pattern. 

bined with reed The wall pocket is made 
and splint in the on the same plan, except 
| making of baskets that wire was used instead 
and boxes, com- of raftia, for the lines which 
paratively little run across each pocket, 
has been said as to the former being stronger. 
the many things 
that may be made 
of it alone or used 
as a covering for 
a wire foundation 

or frame. 
The first illus- 
tration shows a de- 
Durability — style — fit — finish, tail of the method 
oa wee ea eee of working on a 
foundation made 


’ | of rafha. The pat- 
Black Cat Hosiery 3 ie ae Ae outlined on a piece of 








METHOD OF WORKING, 


For Men and Women muslin, which is then basted on heavy 
Boys and Girls manila paper The principle is the same 
i as that used in Renaissance Jace work, 
We guarantee that, and every : ; > ; 
pair oF macy eat zee in Ha only instead of a braid being basted over 
you do not find these qualities, yt ae ears ; > 
without question. wn at reguiar intervals, covers the 
Ask your dealer for Style No. 15 for do - tr gM . 4 rs : a“ 
boys and for Style No. 10 for girls. outline. When this is done, work a 


double row of 
buttonholing 
over this strand 
of raffia, being 


25c. The Pair 


Send us 25c. fora ee pair, stating 
y 


size and whether Style No. 15 or Style 
No. 10 is desired. For a fine dressy 


stocking of extra quality try Style No.40 ‘ 3 
tor boys, or Style No. careful not to WORK-BAG. 
20 for girls. e rite us take up anv of 
or styles for men . z 2 
siel aeien. the muslin. The raffia top on the sofa-pillow illus- 


When the two trated is made of green raffia on an or- 
rowsare finished, dinary stamped cambric pattern, orig- 
the foundation is inally intended for lace braid 

then ready to be The string holder and work-basket 
filled in with next shown are both made on an entire 
lace stitches. ‘wire foundation. The pattern” was 
Large spider covered with hat wire of medium weight 
webs were used couched down with coarse thread. and 
inthe matwhich in order that the basket might be extra 
forms the bot- firm additional wires were set in from 
tomof thework- point to point, crossing one another -t 
bag,and the pat- the centre. These extra wires were not 


Chicago-Kenosha 
Hosiery Co., 


Kenosha, 
Wis. 


td 





INVALID CHAIRS 


= At Wholesale Prices 


Any style or size of Invalid 
Chair you want we can fur- 
nish direct from our 
factory, at liberal dis- 
counts. Qur Chairs are 
equipped with all the la- 
test improvements for 
the comfort of invalid chil- 
dren andadults. WESHIP 
PROMPTLY and PAY 
THE FREIGHT any 
where. Write for ourcom 
plete catalogue. Free. 
GORDON MFG. CO. 
502 Madison Ave., Toledo O 



















; (@) C . , e 
NASA 
| VAI yh PS, AY a 


WALL POCKET. 


tern measures four and 
one-half inches across 
thecentre bottom with 
six side pieces three 
inches wide, tapering to 
two and a half inches. 
each piece being six 


Beautiful RU G S inches long from cen- 
MADE FROM tre to point 











YOUR OLD CARPETS When the work is en- 
FRE Send fo: cur booklet giving fut: information on bow tirely tinished Jay it 
wr transfo !4, thread-bare ehabby and w, 5 . c * 
cM Catpets aan on Aiea rugs eta smal: cost a right side down on 2 pe 
OLSON RUG 00.,300 W Lake 8t., Obicago, Il thick flannel cloth wth SOFA PILLOW TOP. 
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LOOT Delineatrr 


buttonholed, except where they showed 
above the weaving, all the rest of the) 
framework being covered with the, 
double row. After the work is finished | 
and ripped from the pattern, the parts! 
are brought up and sewed in their proper | 
position with a fine thread of raffia. | 
The holder for burnt matches is easily | 
and quickly made. although carrying out ' 
quite a different idea from those already 
explained. The net covering is formed 
by a series of knots known as ‘‘Solo- | 
mon knots’’ made as follows: 
Select four strands of the raffia; pin! 
down 2and 3. Hold 1 with the left hand | 
uver 2and 3, counting from left to right. 
Bring | down over 1, under 2 and 3, 







How many women have had just 
such an experience with silk 
as this picture represents? A 
few weeks’ wear and the garment 
gone into shreds—absolutely falling 
apart so that you could see through it. 
This is merely the result of adulteration—the weighting and 
filling with chemicals ; the one cause of all silk troubles and one 
which every woman may now positively avoid by insisting on 
the brand with the patent selvage bearing the name Moneybak. 


MONEYBAK 


Black Silk 


Means Satisfactory Wear 
or Money Back 





STRING HOLDER, 

















and from the back over 1; draw snug. 
This movement is one-half the knot. 
Bing tover 2 and 3 with the night hand. 
Bring 1 down over 1}, under 2 and 3, and 
from the back over 4, and draw snug. 
This completes the knot. 

In the next row, use the 3 and 4 of 
me knot with the 1 and 2 of the next. 
The knot is tied with the 3 and 2 
rinning down 4 and 1. | 

The foundation or holder is one of | 
the little porcelain cheese jars which - 
accumulate so rapidly in most house- 
holds, and the network is made ot 









It is pure silk, pure dye, natural finish and lustre. Not one ounce 
of adulteration is used. Nothing that would cause it to cut, fade or 
become dingy—and tt will not. 

Your protection and guidance is the selvage bearing the name 
Moneybak. This is woven on the silk by a patent device. If any piece of 
silk proves the least defective when it comes from the loom this selvage 

is detached at once. You could not get an imperfect piece of Moneybak 

Black Silk if you tried. 


one 


Ce 





<0 ose cee, 






Moneybak Black Silk is made in all convenient widths, and is for 
sale on the silk counters of 500 stores throughout the United 
States. If you cannot get it write us. Send for our 

interesting booklet “ Sv?& Secrets.” It is /ree. 


WORK-BASKET. 











Important to dressmakers—Send us your name 
and address and receive details of a very 
interesting proposition. 


# velow raffia and ecight large black 
“ads, 

Begin at the bottom: select sixteen 
strands of yellow raftia, double them, and 
“op them into a brass ring half an inch | 
ndiameter. Then in the Solomon knot, | 
do two rows around, having the first | ques , Ca 
rw come to the edge of the jar and the| JIE RSCTA peer ener ater in mace aA 
second in alternation. In the third row, 
defore tying the left-hand strand thread oa way rie 4 or tkaTt i a 
on the bead and finish the knot. For the 
next row, repeat the knots three times, 
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SOME NEW WAYS OF USING RAFFIA 
(Continued ) 


tie two more rowsin alternation. On two 
sides take eight strands of the rafhla; tie 
Solomon knots for an inch and one-half, 
braid the rest for fourinches; tie each end 
in a hard knot and tie the two together 
in a square one. This completes the 
hanger; finish 
the sides by 
tying each 
strand in a 
hard knot. 
Close up, then 
cut off, leav- 
ing on at least 



























STYLISH © 


as well as durable, comfort- half an inch of 
able as well as stylish. The the raffia fora 
, : (nish, 
American Lady Shoe Tis. caffe 
has the distinction of pos- . twine holder 
sessing all three merits. ~ is made in the 
Every pair made by shoe same way; use 
experts. natural color 
Fast “color eyelets ustd, ratha andeight 
“Send for “'Shoclight,”’ exquisitely blue beads. ; 
-jllustrated, showing charming Six rows ol 
creations in women's gowns and knots are tied, 


shoes. Sent free. 
the beads be- 


Hamilton Brown Shoe Co. ; $ ‘ 
i nae ing put on the 
third row. The 


sixth row 1s a 




















_ Have You Heard “MOONLIGHT”? 


In our handsomely ilustrated 48-page book of musical extracts, which 

will be mailed to you free upon request, you will find, together with 
the exquisite $20,000 intermezzo, “ MOONLIGHT,” by Neil Moret, com- 
poser of “ Hiawatha“; scores of new marches, waltzes, songs, etc. Re- 
member this is mailed free upon request. 


If not procurable of vour 25c¢ each for one, or $1.00 


music dealer, send us for any six, postpaid. 
MOONLIGHT-— Two-step inter: | THE CR°M3ON BANNER—A dashing new Harvard march, 


mezzo. A beautiful inspiration, as tril t as its name. 
" which brought the composer $20,000, AUTUMN WOOING—A dainty musical novelette. 
IN THE SHADE OF THE OLD APPLE TREE — Most beauti-| poe GONDOLIER — The incomparible $5,000 two-step imer- 


ful descriptive ballad in vears. Music very catchy. 


MATCH HOLDER. TWINE HOLDER, 


hard knot, and the raffia is cut off an 
inch and a half from the knot. Two 
lengths are braided and run in and out 
of the last row 
of holes for a 











Tre. Zeb, 
THE BASHFUL BACHELOR — Two-step intermezzo. Stri-tly | Priscilla, Wilhelmina, Love's Desire, Toreador, Ger’ana — ‘ 
new style. You will like it. A novelty. Pesutiful new waltzes, Yau. each. hanger, and ot 
THE SIMPLE LIFE —‘two-step intermezzo. Simple, beau- | THE TROUBADOUR — Most popedar Instrumental number in length of braid 
tif! strains inspired byt Pastor Wagner's” new book. the country. at the bottom 


Farewell Mr. Abner Hemingway; Tennessee, May Irvin's new hit: My Hindoo Man, sung by 
New Songs Marie Cabill: One Little Soldier Man; Stella; It 1 Were Onty You; Indeed; Gondolier Song. 


s ’ Majesti, Seng and Dance Felio: Pioneer Rag Time Polio No. 2; Whitney- 
Folios, 49c. Each, Postpaid Warner Waltz and Two-step Folio No, 2; Star Dance Folio No, 4, 


serves to hold 
the scissors. 
The little 


WHITNEY-WARNER PUB. CO. (J. H. REMICK & Co., Prop'rs), BO Whitney-Warner Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
needle-book 





Registered is made of red 


and natural- SRS 
|-4 S E FE color raffia —— 
B A A W worked over a NEEDLE BOOK. 
heavy cord or 
A PERFUMED LUXURY FOR THE BATH 


¢. ¢ Si rc y?? . 
corset lacerin “‘lazv sqquaw stitch. Three 








Softens Hard Water Better than Toilet Water | ae leaves are put between the two 
25c a Box at all Stores or of Us. outside picces, and these are held to- 
BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 848 BROADWAY, NEW YORK gether by a rosette of the red raffia 
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WAISTS, APRONS AND CAPS MADE FROM 
HANDKERCHIEFS | 


HOUGH the use of handkerchiefs 
as trimming is not new, there are 
from time to time novel applica- 
tions of this idea that may claim original- 
itv; among these are handkerchief waists. 
The front in 
illustration I. is 
composed of 
two handker- 
chiefscut across 
diagonally from 
comer to cor- 
ner. In one of 
the half-hand- 
kerchiefs about 
twenty tiny 
tucks are made 
at half-inch 
spaces, and the 
handkerchiefs 
dre joined on 
‘ne hem side 
by overhanding 
or stitching to 
a length of lace 
insertion. 
Pattern 8010 
withtheregular, 
not the ‘‘1830,"’ 
shoulder-line 
was used, and 
the handker- 
chiefs should be 
pinned to the 
front of this 
pattern, as seen 
at illustration 
Il. On account 
of the tucks at 
‘he neck there 
will be a little 
fulness just below this point, but this will 
‘lispose itself properly when the centre 
‘ld of the lower half-handkerchiefs is 
“ought to the front edge of the pattern. 
The handkerchiefs reach to the perfora- 
tions denoting the waist-line. and after 
the waist is fitted and the lower edge is 
gathered, a bias or a shaped piece of 
material must be sewed to the gathered 
cdge to form the extension below the 
waist. “A strip of Valenciennes inser- 
“on is joined to the handkerchiefs 
‘straight across the upper edge and plain, 
nen of the handkerchief quality is 
“ined at the top and at the sides to 
complete the front. The backs and 
"he front are joined at the shoulder 
“th a row of lace insertion that is 
paced with its centre directly over the 
Ine of the shoulder scam and is joined 
at its edges to the back and the front. 
The plain linen at the sides of the front 
may be joined with fine faggoting or 
“ith hand or machine  hemstitching. 
One handkerchief is used for each cuff, 
'vo edges being joined with the lace 
insertion and the inside seam is left open 
lo finish with buttons and buttonholes. 
The border is cut from the handkerchief 
nn the side of the cuff that joins the 
sceeve and is used for the collar. Should 
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I.—WAIST WITH HALF HANDKERCHIEFS FORM- 
ING THE FRONT, 


it not be long enough, the corners of 
the border cut from the second cuft 
may be joined to the first piece. 
Mustration III. represents another 
waist in which one handkerchief is used 
to form the 
voke, the point 


being in. the 
front and = no 
seam on the 
shoulders. The 


cuffs are made 
like those in il- 
lustration I., ex- 
cept that the 
lace is omitted, 
and a strip of 
plain linen is 
stitched to the 
under-side_ to 
hold the scol- 
loped edges of 
the handker- 
chiefs together. 
The rest of the 
Waist is made 
of plain linen. 
Pattern 8396 
may be used if 
One cannot 
make it by the 
illustration. 
Three hand- 
kerchicfs are 
required to 
make the apron 
shown at illus- 
tration IV., 
though there 
will be one-half 
of one and one 





IL—THE MANNER OF PLACING THE HAND- 
KERCHIEFS ON THE PATTERN. 
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Viadimir de Pachmann, whose recent tur has 

heen called a series of tone-triumpbs, says: 
‘The Baidwin has a touch so delicate 
and limpid, so perfect that ‘it fulfills 
the hopes of a pianist’s ambition.” 


De Pachmann uses the Baldwin Piano exclusively. 


che Paldwin Pian 


Grand Prix Paris 1900, The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904. 


The very qualities which endear 
it to the musician link it inseparably 
with the artistic life of the home. 

This Portrait of De Pachmann 


was drawn for us by the celebrated artist, Ernest Has- 

kell. A few impressions have been taken same size. 

as original, g}3 x12 in., on Japanese Vellum (for’ 

framing). Free, on application to us, while they last. 
W'vite for catalogue showing Baldwin pianos 
ranging in price from $500 to $10,000. 

D. H. Baldwin & Co.,144 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati. 
REPRESENTED IN ALL THE LARGE CITIES. 


Mme 
Ube) ee oer 
(Patented Dee. 5, 1899 RY 


CORRECTS FAULTS 
OF THE FIGURE 


Perfect supporter with 
dress or negligee 
Approved by leading physicians. 
Endorsed by physical culturists. 
fashion 


Preferred by ladies of 
srcerized, Plain or 


10 
:s 
150 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway, New York 
FREE joie pee ngs 


ster Girl.” 
‘‘ The Name is on the Buckle"’ 
© B Siemeert Rete Ca. Toremtn Comets Uber Agee Or Comet 


HAIR GOODS 











Perfect- Fitting Stvtish 
Pompedours. 
WIGS Wavy Switches. 
for JaJdies and $3.00 up. 
Gentlemen, | Complexion Besutifiers. 


Linstrated Cataloyue Pree 


Cc. BURNHAM, Dept. A. 
70 State Street, Chicago. 


12 ASSORTED SUBJECTS MAILED for 25 CTS. 
POST CARDS 2stssiy' 


W. B. COE. Madison, Connecticut 


ree es nee 
Si<hs, ieee alc 
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Beautiful Skin 


can easily be obtained in a short time by 
gently massaging morning and night with a 


Faultless 
Sponge Brush 


made of pure rubber —a fine luxury for bath 
or toilet. Its delightful touch is soft as velvet 
—it massages gently yet firmly, is cleanly, 
removes ail dead skin, dust, dirt and causes 
the skin to glow with health. Price $1.00 
of all dealers or direct from factory, prepaid. 


‘¢Faultless’”’ 
PURE RUBBER GOODS 
For the Home 


are made from the purest rubber and nothing 
“as good” is made. They are “ Faultless” in 


name and quality. 


Non-Pa-Reil Rubber Gloves 


keep the hands soft and white when doing any 
housework. ‘They are soft, seamless, flexible, are 
made from best quality rubber and fit perfectly. 
Do not interfere with any 

use of hands or fingers,even 

for the most delicate work. 

They bleach the hands and 

keep them soft, white and 

beautiful. Invaluable for 

protecting the hands from 

dust, dirt, dishwater, stains, 

etc. Every pairguaranteed. 

Price $1.00 of dealers or 

from factory, prepaid.’ In 

ordering by mail give size 

of glove worn and whether 

fingers are long or short. 


Book about Faultless 
Specialties sent Free. 
FAULTLESS 
RUBBER CO. 
283 Bluff Street 
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Exclusive 
and Handsome 


designs in silverware are always 
noticeable on the well-set table. 
The attractiveness of the new 
VINTAG E spoon and fork il- 
lustrated is not surpassed by 
any design in sterling silver 
mm ever produced, One of the 
“ advantages in buying 
DA “IAT ROGERS BROS: 
5 a F, 
hae silverware is that you get 
jn addition to quality de- 
sirable patterns. Leading 
dealers sell it. Ournew 
Catalogue ‘‘D17’’ 
contains all the 
latest styles, in- 
cluding the 
Vintage 
pattem. 


i. See 


GF WERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver 
Co., Successor), 
Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK. cnicaco. 
fd HAMILTON, CANADA. 
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100 ‘WEDDING $ 750 
INVITATIONS hae 


FACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50. Delivere l anywhere 
in the U. S.—Highest quality, latest styles Samples on request. 


EVERETT WADDEY CO.,458. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 





WAISTS, APRONS AND CAPS MADE FROM HANDKERCHIEFS 
( Continued ) 


border edge of another left over, to be 
utilized in making something else, such 
as a collar and a pair of cuffs. The 
construction of the apron is seen in 
the illustration. The whole handker- 
chief should be first laid out on paper 
and the other portions arranged above 
it: fold them before cutting to get just 
the correct size, which is governed by 
the width of the lace and the size of the 
whole handkerchief. 

The odd little apron seen at illustra- 
tion V. is made of two rather large 
handkerchiefs, eighteen or twenty inches 
square, and with borders printed in 
colors. The small corner cut off to 
make the waist-line is used for a pocket, 
the cut edge is turned under, and a row of 
gathers a short distance from the fold 
edge forms a heading. The second 
handkerchief is cut out in the centre 
and through one corner, as shown at 
illustration VI. This second piece 1s 
then basted to the hem-edge of the first 
handkerchief, forming a flounce, and a 


1IIL.—YOKE AND CUFFS MADE OF 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


been applied to caps, follow- 
ing as closely as possible the 
mob-cap shape, and two of 
these are shown at illustrations 
VII. and VIII. The handker- 
chief is folded in half straight 
across, and the two halves of 
the border are Ooverhanded to- 
gether at one end. Five box- 
plaits are made and _ stitched 
at this end, and the peaked 


IV.—ONE WHOLE AND TWO 
CUT HANDKERCHIEFS. 


row of stitching holds it in 
place. Ribbon is stitched at 
the waist for a belt. 

Caps are not worn with 
waitresses’ aprons; a tiny 
square of lawn with a fluted 
ruffle or a wide bow of lawn 
rather like an Alsatian bow 
is used instead. They are 
worn, however, to protect the 
hair when sweeping or dust- 
ing, and the mob cap (pattern 
1014) is the most completely 


practical for this purpose. 





The handkerchief idea has V.—TWO HANDKERCHIEFS WITH PRINTED BORDER 
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point 1s turned back and tacked to the z 9 
crown. Two box-plaits are made in Ng | 

. the lower edge to fit it into cap shape, 
and the corners are turned up and 
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VI.—-THE WAY IN WHICH THE SECOND HAND- 
KERCHIEF SHOULD BE CUT, 


tacked to the sides. In illustration VIII. 
‘he general method is the same except 
that side-plaits are made, each plait 
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Guaranteed to Wear Two Seasons 
Skinner’s Guaranteed Satin (name woven in selvage) is the kind that you 
buy with pleasure and wear with pride; soft in sheen and fine in texture. 
VII.—A DUST CAP WITH BOX-PLAITS. . The reputation of fifty-seven pears as silk manufacturers is behind our 
4h promise to replace the goods if they do not wear as guaranteed. Ours is a 
guarantee to be relied upon. 
Skinner’s Guaranteed Satins are extensively used ; not only for linings, 
but for shirt-waists and garments. 


If unable to obtain Skinner’s Guaranteed Satins at your dry goods 
store, write to us for samples and send the name of your dealer. 
Don’t accept a substitute—there is no other just as good. 


WILLIAM SKINNER MFG, CO., 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City 





veing held in place by feather-stitching 
of embroidery silk or mercerized cotton. 
The peaked point is turned forward, and 





Bust and Hips | 


Every woman who attempts to make a | 
dress or shirt waist immediately discovers 
how difficult it is to obtain a good fit by 
the usual “‘ trying on method,”’ with her- 
self for the model and a looking glass 


OUR BOOKLET 


which tells all about the dyeing of carpet and 
draperies, and the cleaning of Bee 
with which to see how it fits at the back. and costumes, lace curtains an ankets, 1s 


“THE PERFECTION | MAILED FREE 
ADJ USTABLE FORM - upon application. It shows how clothing can 


reserved at a smal! cost,and how money 
does away with all discomforts and apron P 


nents in fitting, and renders the work of dress- 

making at once easy and satisfactory. This 

form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 

sizes; also mace longer and shorter at the , 

waist line and raised or lowered to suit any | 

‘ desired skirt length. It is very easily srijuctell: 
\ cannot get out of order and will last a lifetime. 


\\ FREE Illustrated Booklet. containing com- 332 Canal Street, New York 
plete hue of Ores> lorms eltiipraces, Special department for orders rece!ved by mall and express. Corre- 
HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY -« sponilence solicited. 34 Offices in New York and Brooklyn. 
129 West 32d Street, New York | Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston—100) Agencies! 


Your own figure duplicated In a special form to order. | 








is saved by having articles dyed and cleaned. 


SEND FOR IT 


: Eataauianen 1819 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
Old Staten Island Dyeing Establishment 








“iIL—CAP WITH SEIDE-PLAITS AND FANCY 
STITCHES. 











the turned-up sides have the corners : ; : 
‘umned back again and decorated with “Just get The Delineator’’ 274, ONE POLAR and secure the most necessary 


of all magazines for women for one year. 
ancy stitches in the mercerized cotton, THE Butterick PustisHinG Company, Limirep, Burrerick Buitpinc, New York City, N. Y. 
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») AND. THE FOUR © 
“ CHILDREN: OF: 
Fo eh (@ Nae 

- RAISED UPONIT 


Thousands 
of Doctors 


Prescribe it in pref- 
erence to any other 


One says: “I am using 
Iiskay’s Food in my own 
family and have found its 
effects wonderful; also in 
general practice where 
infants have thrived on 
nothing else except§ 
Eskay's Food, I cannot 
speak too highly of it.’ 

Another says: ‘* Within 
an hour the boy had his 
first tasteof Eskay's Food. 
From the first he digested 
it better than any other 
we had tried, and he cried 
much less from pain. He 
is to have Eskay's Food 
and nothing else till his 
second birthday. ’ 


This is important 
testimony and worth 
your earnest con- 
sideration. The ac- 
tual experience of 
physicians with 

Eskay’s Food in 
their own families is the strongest proof of its 
unexcelled value. 


FREE Our splendid book ‘‘ How 


to Care for the Baby,’’ and 
a generous sample of ‘‘ Eskay’s Food.’’ 
Write to-day. 


SMITH, KLINE © FRENCH COMPANY 
430 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Marqua Go-Cart 


OUGHT TO BE YOUR CHOICE 


Mothers, we want to mail you our 12th Annual 

catalog, 05 styles to please every individual taste 

and purse. Catalog tells why your 
selection should bea“ Marqua” 

Cart. Reclining, Ad- 

justable and Foldable 

, carts for Babies from 
$2.50 to $35.00. 


gy he American Jr. 
Marqua Special 


(MEDIUM) 


Dreamland 


J he (LARGE) 
ae \\Y line of carts made 
2 by“ Marqua” are 

. the leaders this 

i 1\ season, but not on sale 

at dealers—only direct 


from us to you. Special freight allowance. 


Our Catalog will surely intercet you. Please write for it today 
. 


Marqua Carriage & Toy Co. department 




























Start Baby Right 
Develop a strong, well knit little 
bovy and straight legs with 


a Glascock’s 
if Baby-Walker 
e Keeps the baby clean, safe, out of 


draughts and happy every 
tS 
supporting weight prevent 
If he hasn't ft. arler dlrect frum ua. 


) minute of the day. A child 
| a crooked legs. Physicians and 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 631 West St., MUNCIE, IND. 


“Of the floor, 
clean and 
Safe /™ 








Glascock's Walker; springs 
BUY OF YOUR DEALER, [F POSSIBLE 


can sit, stand, jump orwalk in 
nurses endorse it. Insist upon *SGlascoe '—the Standard. 


! 


- sook is extensively used; its vari- 


DAINTY GARMENTS FOR LITTLE ONES 


AINTINESS is the first consider- 
1) ation in the fashioning of gar- 
ments for infants. The materials 
should be of the finest texture, with ad- 
mirable laundering qualities. The de- 
signs used should be characterized by 








-——" 


SET 8245. 


simplicity, the sewing and finishing 
be as neat as possible, and com- 
fort should be carefully studied. 
Handwork has ever been the 
rightful property of little folks, 
and the mother who is clever with 
her needle is to be envied, since 
this form of decoration may be ob- 
tained at nominal cost. Lace of 
the finest quality—chiefly Valen- 
ciennes—and fine French embroid- 
ery are employed on these dainty 
garments. The former is_ espe- 
cially recommended as it will often 
outwear the garment itself. Nain- 


ous grades rendering it adaptable 
to the plain morning dress and to 
the more elaborate designs. Hand- 
kerchief linen, an exquisitely fine 
material, offers pleasing possibil- 
ities in the making of these little 
dresses. India linon and lawn, 
too, are frequently used, while 
the daintiest of frocks for little 
ones are made of Irish dimity. 

Flannels of softest quality are em- 
ployed for the petticoat, sack and little 
Wrapper and are in almost every instance 
embroidered in white, for everything in 
the outfit for the small one should be in 
pure white, although a touch of palest 
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blue or palest pink may sometimes be 
added to the sack or wrapper, either in 
embroidery or ribbon. Charming little 
sacks and wrappers are made of veiling. 
fine albatross, henrietta, French flannel, 
viyella, zenana or cashmere, 1n white, 
with a dainty blue or pink silk 
lining and with embroidery 
and ribbons to match. These 
materials are also used for the 
cloak, although heavy corded 
silk—bengaline or  faille—is 
preferred, with a deep cape 
collar of rich lace as the only 
trimming. An interlining of 
soft wadding is essential to the 
warmth of these little wraps, 
and soft taffeta or India silk 1s 
usually employed for the lhin- 


ing. A dainty little hood or 
cap to. match the cloak for 


cold weather, and of sheer, fine 
lawn for warm days, completes 
the out-door equipment of the infant. 
The following suggestions and illustra- 
tions will prove helpful to those plan- 
ning an outfit: 

8245— A very complete infants’ set 
is shown in this instance. It consists 
of a dress with straight lower edge, petti- 
coat, barrie-coat and cloak, each in reg- 


SET 7819. 


ulation or three-quarter length, a cap 
and pillow-shp. <A fancifully pointed 
yoke is the special feature of the dress. 
while the petticoat is novel in that it is 
box-plaited all around and falls from the 
shoulders. Narrow ribbons tie over the 


en The Delineator 


; 
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shoulders in the barrie-coat, while a 
cape collar (in this case of hand-em- 
broide’red 
lansdowne) 
falling be- 
low a Mmar- 
row, round- 
ing yoke, 
character- 
izes the little 
coat. The 
pillow-slip is 
of novel de- 
sign and is 
so made as 
to be easily 
laundered. 
The pattern 
































SKIRT 7666. 


by feather-stitching. The top 
may be gathered into a waist 
shaped by shoulder and under- 
arms seams and closed with 
buttons and buttonholes, or a 
straight band, made double 
and fastened with safety-pins 
may replace it. The little gar- 
ment is designed for regulation 
or three-quarter length, and 
the pattern costs 10 cents. 
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WRAPPER 7953. 


for this set costs 25 cents. 
7819—This set of infants’ 
clothes is in one size, and costs 
25cents. It consists of a dress, 
a slip or night-gown with the 
body and sleeves in one, a;wrap- 
per and askirt to be made either 
of cambric or flannel. The dress 
was made of fine nainsook with 
lancy tucking and trimmed with 
beading and edging. Gathers 
control the fulness of the skirt 
where it joins the yoke, and the 
extra fulness under the arm is 
disposed in an inverted box- 
plait. The sleeves are of the 
bishop type, gathered into nar- 
row bands and finished with frills 
ofedging. The fastening is made 
at the back, and feather-stitch- 
ingsecures the deep hem. This 
is known as the Kathleen set. 
India linon, lawn, linen, dimity, 
organdy, and batiste are suit- 
able for the dress. 

7666—This dainty skirt is 
illustrated in nainsook. The lower edge 
is deeply hemmed and trimmed with 


WRAPPER 8111. 


7953—Several wrappers are included 
in the well-appointed infants’ outfit, and 
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insertion and tucks and needlework edg- | 
ing, or the hem may be held in position 
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bringing rest and ease to 
the aaa and rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes to the baby. 
Its ease in running and 
adjustment means less 
work for the mother, longer 
wear for the vehicle and 
' health and happiness for 
the baby. The Bloch Go- 
Cartis the handsomest, best 
built, roomiest and strong: 
est Go-Cart anata for 
our new illustrat 
catalogue, showing 1905 
hundreds of latest styles and what happy mothers say. 


INVALID CHAIRS 


for either outdoor or indoor 
use—the kind that are cor- 
rectly built for the perfect 
comfort of the invalid. 
Twice as strong and one- 
third less in price than any 
others. Write for illustrated 
booklet containing com- 
plete information. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY 
CARRIAGE FACTORY 
1135 North American 8t. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Boy’s Russian $ 


Bloomer Suit, Prepaid 











13 


No. 30— Made of fine white duck or a 
dotted pique; plaited sleeve, white duck belt, 
full bloomer trousers. Sizes 2 to 1 35 
Price; Prepald. « «. 4.» « $ . 

No, 58—Child's natural Irish Linen 
frock, made with round yoke and three 
box plaits down front and back; white 
iping and white duck metal finished 

It. Excellent value. Sizes 2 $1 85 
to 6. Price, Prepaid .. . ° 

No, 6—(as illustrated) Girl's 
one-piece dress of pink or blue 
checked gingham. Yoke, belt, 
cuffs aad" double box plaits 
of white Pique. Plaited 
back; buttons invisibly in 


front. Si 
to 10. Pie bene $1.15 


WE ORIGINATE STYLES 


The cut and fit of our gar- 
ments distinguish them from 
those of other makes. We use onl 

such fabrics as will come out of the tu 

looking and wearing as well as when new. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for our illustrated FREE catalogue of 
children's stylish garments in linens, French 
ginghams, piques and all seasonable novelties. 


IDEAL SUIT COMPANY 
85 to 87 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




































Used in all kinds of housework, sweeping, 
clothes-hanging, tending furnace, 
Segre. sardening, etc. 
ede DURABLE and 
a ie ROOMY 
Protect hands and 
wrists. 25 cents 
ee pair, 5 pairs $1.00. 
ae Sent pre uaranteed satisfactory. 
FREMONT MITTEN & GLOVE CO., 80 Wood St., Fremont, 0. 
D FEAF years, more oral pupils offered than ac- 
cepted. Teaches hard-ol hearine persons 
most practical, interesting, and inexpensive method by mail. 


D. L. LIPMANN, P. 0. Drawer 2618, BOSTON. 
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Expert Lip Reader, absolutely deaf 15 





BOYER'’S 


» 
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. Ait Far =y 
Simple, Strong, Saf | 
© A smooth, gentle glide~motion is unlike that 
ot any other swing on earth. It will positively not 
cause nausea or dizziness. Operated by the slight- | 
est pressure of the foot and can instantly be con- 
verted into a hammock or bed. | 
@ It is made of hardwood throughout in finishes 
to conform to furnisnings of hall, porch or lawn. 

Perfect simplicity, it cannot get out of order and 
its action is entirely automatic. Moderately priced. 


Give your dealer's naine and_send to 
day for full information and price lst. 


The Goshen Mfg. Co., Box 10, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 


Highest awards at St. Louis World’s Fair. 


Comfort for Children | 


No binding armholes— slipping off shoulders — 
missing buttons nor torn buttonholes. Perfect ease 
and freedom of motion if your child wears a 


iWORTH WAIST 


Supports all garments from shoulders, Child un- 
a dressed by releasing three buttons. Splendidly 
made of the best, soft-finished jean. All buttons 


date waist of first-class quality offered at the 
price—25 cents. 
Two styles: skeleton and closed waist. White 
and drab. Sizes 2 to 12 years. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF 
Worth Waists and other sen- 
sible specialties. FREE. 
Sold by dealers. If yours 
hasn’t them send 25 cents, 
State size and we will send 
post-paid. 


The Worth Mfg. Co. 


16-18-20-22 Boyden Place 
Newark, N. J. 








“ EASYTAKE 
| FOLDING 
Go-Cart 


Reclining back, 
adjustable foot- 
rest. Foldsllx 
21x23 inches, 
weighs 14 lbs., 
holds child of 
six years, tested 
to 150 Ibs. 
Write for catalogue and send 
us your dealer's name. 


GWATHMEY MFG. CO., Dept. D, 


| 2405-09 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 
LEARN 2ocezi< 
or SHORTHAND 

| 






| 
} 
taped on, Wears and washes well. Only up-to- 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 


Anyone can learn it casily in a few weeks. We are unable to 
supply the demand for telegraph operators, bookkeepers and 
stenographers. No charge for tultion until position is 
secured. Write to-day for particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
428 Inatitute Hullding, calamazoo, Mich. 


AY SinectttontPL AYS 
Cataloyne of thousands sent 


: Free! Free! Free! A:dditress sAM'L 


FRENCH, 26 West 22d Streci, NIEW YORK. 


OAINTY GARMENTS FOR LITTLE ONES 


(Continued ) 





CLOAK 7474; CAP 7599. 


the one here shown may be fashioned 
from a variety of materials with embroid- 


ery or simple fancy stitching 
for a decoration, while nar- 
row ribbons effect theclosing 
attractively. The finest and 
softest of white baby flannel 
was selected for this devel- 
opment and feather-stitch- 
ing in palest. pink silk con- 
tributed a pleasing touch of 
color, the ribbon at the neck 
corresponding. A rolling col- 
lar finishes the neck becom- 
ingly, and flowing and fancy 
bishop sleeves are also pro- 
vided. The pattern costs 
10 cents. 

8111— Even in the infants’ 
wardrobe the graceful kimo- 
no is an important item, and 
it may be made in wrapper 
or sack fashion as preferred. 
This pattern allows for its 
being made with or without 
a centre-back seam. A tinv 
yoke isa feature of the ki- 
mono pictured. Soft, dainty 
flannels and = flannel-lined 
India and China silk offer 
pretty suggestions for this 
neat and comfortable house 
garment. An effective touch 
may be given by having the 
bands of pale-blue or pink, 





or of the same dainty white, with em- 
broidered forget-me-nots or very tiny 
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buds over them. and the 13 n- 
ingina hue to match. Fur 
early morning wear thc 
dotted flannel couid be 
used. The pattern costs 
10 cents. - ty 
7474-7599— This attract- 
ive little outdoor costume. 
consisting of a cloak and a 
cap, suggests several differ- 
ent developments, while 
the trimmings may be elab- 
orate or simple, as preferr- 
ed. A shallow yoke sup- 
ports the cloak, and acare 
in regulation or three-quar- 
ter length lends an. air of 
distinction and makes the 
little garment more com- 
fortable for cold weather. 
The tab collar is used or 
not, asfancied. The little 
cap is made in one piece, 
which adapts it to launder- 
ing. The cloak pattern 
costs 15 cents, and the 
cap pattern 10 cents. 
8161—The daintiest of 
sheer lingerie stuffs is sug- 
gested for this lhttle yoke 
dress, which is planned for 
regulation or three-quarter 
lengthsand the pattern also 
makes provision for bishop 
or puff sleeves. The point- 


ed collar falling over the 
yoke may be omitted. A 
tiny frill of lace pives a finish to the 
neck 


the lower part of the 





DRESS 8161. 


sleeves, while the bottom of the dress ix 
hem-stitched. The pattern costs 10 cents. 
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Crofts & Reed’s 
SOapS and Premiums 
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GIVEN with only $13 
worth of our goods. 








Couches. Extra well made. 14 styles. . 
See catalogue for other styles with $10 worth and up. GIVEN with $10 worth and up. or selling $10 worth of our goods. 


SHIPPED DIRECT from FACTORY TO HOME. 


‘Teas and Coffees. Makers of Strictly High-Grade Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Flavoring Extracts, Baking Powder, Spices, Toilet Articles, Etc. 


You get wholesale and retail dealers’ profits and expenses in the form 
7 some pete and valuable article as a premium, saving you about one-half 
1e Usual cost. 


Write for large illustrated catalogue of nearly everything needed for the 
home and many other useful and valuable articles, including Parlor and Dining- 
Room Furniture, Refrigerators, Bookcases, Desks, Silverware, Rugs, Lace Cur- 
tains, Clocks, Watches, Jewelry, Ladies’ Waists, Hats, Shoes, Boys’ Suits, etc., 
given with orders for your own use, or for selling $3 worth and up. 


YOU WILL FIND IT A GRBAT SAVING to buy goods in this way. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


ON BOTH PREMIUM AND GOODS. 
We make a specialty of giving the greatest possible values in 


$10 Premiums with $10 Orders. 


If No Premium is Desired, we will give you the goods at half price, in 
amounts of $2.60 and up. This means 2'4c a bar for our best ]aundry Soap, 
12%c per one pound can pure Baking Powder, 12!4c a box (3 cakes) for fine 
Toilet Soaps. Other goods in same proportion. REMEMBER you can make 
your own selection of Soaps, Perfumes, Extracts, Baking Powder, Spices, Teas, 
Coffees, etc., or you can have all Laundry or all Toilet Soap, or part of both. 


Money Refunded if Everything is Not Entirely Satisfactory. 


; Our Goods and Premiums have been spoken of so highly so many 
times and by so many people, we know that our customers appreciate our 
etforts in trying to give them the Aighest grade of goods and the most 
valuable premiums, and we never stop trying to do better and better. We 
are constantly receiving letters similar to this: 

Messrs. CROVTS & RFED, Chicago, MM. 

Dear irs: Lam sending you another club order, It gives me yreat pleasure to speak of the 
grands you nmianufacture; they are in every way first-class. Over ten years aye T began to introduce 
veur goods in Bradford Co., Pal, and in less than two years had customers enough tu take 1200 bores 
of toilet soap and 200 bottles of extract. Piamealso secretary of soap: lubs now, which brings a lovely 
, premium once a month to the home of seme member, all of which are more than satisfactory. 
(rartered cak,’golden oak finish, swell- Yours truly, MRS. 1. C. ALDRICH, Towanda, Pa. 

trout drawers. Easy to earn. 


Write for catalogue. YOU CAN EASILY EARN 


any article you wish by taking a few orders among your friends and neigh- 
bors, or by getting up a club order. Write for particulars. If you wish a 
cash commission and will devote all of your time to the business you can make 


$20 TO $30 A WEEK 


Handsome and Complete SAMPI.E CASE FREE to Club Organizers and Solicitors. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Style Book sent FREE. Ask About Our Club Order Pian. 


CROFTS & REED, 
840-850 Austin Ave., Dept. 200, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Saati 


Washing Machine 
iirtts heat this one. GIVEN for using 
t selling $10 worth of our goods. 








: 100-Piece Dinner Set 
Chiid Ss Storm Coat Beautiful three-color and gold decoration. Pleases everybody. Quality guaranteed 
Maile tn omer, GIVEN for using or GIVEN with $15 assortment Write for catalogue showing Dinner and Tea Sets, 
velling $5 wurth of our goods. GIVEN for using or selling $8 worth and uy 
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This810 
Pollahed 
Oak Rocker 


GIVEN for using 
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Go-Carts and Sleeping Coaches 


GIVEN with small orders. See catalogue. 
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Ladies’ Stylish Spring 
Suits, Skirts, Cravenettes and Jackets 
GIVEN with sinall assertinent of soap, ete. 
Write for Fashion Book of latest styles. 


and Summer 


THE BiG STORE PERG 
SIEGEUG, OPERG 
eee 


Write TO-DAY for our 1905 Catalogue 


Our styles are sometimes copied but never 
duplicated. The garments illustrated and de- 
scribed below are exceptional values, the latest 
New York styles brought out this season, Read 
the detailed descriptions carefully. 


No. 75—Dainty Taffeta Silk 



































Shirt Waist Suit. Tlie style 
is the newest; the quality t 
is one which we can thor- 
ughly recommend in h/ 
every respect. The waist /7 
made with tucksand box f 
plaits as illustrated, fin- Thi 


ished atthe front with rows 
of stitching, and trimmed 
with small buttons; cut 7% 
with the new shaped sleeve, 
The skirt is of the pretty flare 
pattern, finished at the 
ftop with stitched 
bands and suec- 
cession of rows 
of tiny plaits to 
match the waist. 
The gannent is 
carefully made 
and well tai- 
lored through- 
out. One ofthe 
most extraor- 

i dinary values 
we have ever 
offered. We can 
furnish it in black, 
navy blue or street 
brown. Sizes 32 to 44 


is No. 75 
| Hy Taffeta 
| Silk 


inches bust measure. 
Length of skirt 37 to S 
43 inches. uit 


hg 





j No.76— 








































The Perfec- 
tionWaist. An Idea) 
model; made of good quality 
white Persian lawn, artistically 
designed with a equare tucked 
yoke front and back, outlined 
by rows of fine lace Insertings 
and Swiss embroidery. Pull side 
B plaited blouse, tucked yoke and 
front embelllehed with medal 
lona and ince insertings. New 
fulltucked leg-o'-mutton sleeves; 
tucked cuffs; attached fancy lace 
stock collar, Button back. Sizes 
2 to 44 A decidedly mart 
and effective style Fi. xtraordi- 
nary value at $1.25 
No. 1 - ~ Walking Skirt, 
vinde o s¢ 


a eilent 
quality. Fat flar Seige Style, 
outlined at top with cireulay 
eeam ; the back of skirt 
forma a double plaited effect 

All eames are bound Ele 


cantly talle d,and a skirt 
recomme ar d for wear os 
we ell as kandiness appear- 
nner. One of the newest 
deaigns brought out this 
senson. We can furnish 

it in black or navy 

blue only. Leng rthe 

37 to 45 in Walst 


22 to 29 In 


$3.95 






WE GG STORE PERG. = have 
Send 
orders to IEGEL Cooper( a 
New York Houses. 
sae of SIXTH aEL (e419 STS No 
NEW ee nine Agents 














THE PHILOSOPHY OF DREssS 
I—AS TO CHOICE OF STYLES. 


OST women know a really pretty 
M dress when they see it, but it 


takes more than that to dress well 


—leaving the matter of expenditure out 
of the question. In order to be success- 
fulin dressing oneself, one needs to view 
the matter subjectively—rather than 
objectively, as is most commonly done— 
to study a style in relation to one’s pe- 
culiarities of form and not to adopt any- 
thing simply because its effect is pleas- 
ing on somebody else. Astyle and color 
which are charming on one woman may 
have a very ordinary appearance on a 
different type of figure and complexion. 

Though one fail by taking thought to 
add a cubit to one’s stature, it is pos- 
sible, nevertheless, to achieve that ap- 
pearance. Long skirts, especially with 
a train, have that effect. Trimmings 
arranged in long, vertical lines also give 
this result, but they need be somewhat 
pronounced to have it in any consider- 
able degree. Large stripes in contrast- 
ing color, made up lengthwise, lend both 
height and slenderness to the figure. 
Conversely, stripes, tucks or trimming, 
in horizontal or bayadére effect, increase 
the apparent width and diminish the 
height. 

Given two rather petite women of the 
same height and practically the same 
weight, frequently one looks more stylish 
and taller than the other. I have even 
noticed this in twins dressed precisely 
alike. Many women of short build have 
long waists,so that when -eated they look 
tall. Now, while a long waist may, in a 
general way, be considered desirable, 
it is not so in reality unless the rest 
of the figure corresponds, as it takes 
from the height of a short woman; con- 
sequently she should adopt a style that 
apparently decreases the length of the 
waist and increases the length of the 
skirt. She should avoid long points be- 
fore and behind, which tend to elongate 
the waist, and when wearing separate 
Waists or shirt-waists of a different color 
from her skirt she should have her waist- 
band match the latter and not the for- 
mer, Where a longer waist is aimed at. 
the waistband should match the shirt- 
waist. Small tucks, stripes and trim- 
mings will be more becoming with a ten- 
dency toward horizontal rather than 


vertical lines in the waist, though not 


in 
sacks and 


the skirt. Short coats, dressing- 
capes ending at the waist- 
line will be more stylish than longer or 
three-quarter length for . this tvpe of 
figure. 

A flat-chested woman is so befriended 


by the present variety of styles that the 


deficiency of her figure in this respect 


need never be apparent; even if, as the 
manner of some is, she scorns to let art 
step in where nature fails. In this case 
-a fussy style of dress with frills or fur- 
belows (What are furbelows, by the w ay? 
One never sees the word used except in 


_a quasi-condemnatory sense.) and soft- 
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STOCKINGS 


FAY «. 


WOMEN, BOYS, 
GIRLS and MEN 


No Supporters 
No Wrinkles 


Fit Fine, Feel Fine, Look Fine 


Well made, best yarn and 
fast colors. Reinforced at 
wearing points. The extension 
tops button to the waist, or 
button on inside of waist- 
bands for boys and men, 
doing away with supporters. 
Always used by those who try 
them. Cost no more than or- 
dinary stockings and are guar- 
anteed to please you. 


Thousands Prociaim Their Excellence 
in Comfort, Durability and Protection. 


They are splendid for children. Women ‘appreciate 
them also because they give neatness 
of figure and freedom of limb. They 
can be worn over underwear in cold 
weather and in place of same in warm 
weather. Have you tried them ? If not 


CALL ON YOUR DEALER 


and examine them. You will find them 

just what you want, an Ideal Stocking 
b or comfort and wear. Where not on 
sale, sent postpaid. 


Write for free beoklet, giving sizes, grades and prices 
THE FAY STOCKING CO., 35 T St., Elyria, Ohio 





































Should wear one of the 
seven sizes of the 


SCOTT 
HIP FORM 


It makes the figure figure symmetrical 
causing the skirt to hang and 

¥. It overcames 
that marked depression at the cen. 
ter of the back for stout women, 
or that flatness of the back and 
side hips for medium and sligiit 





women. The only hip form that 
can be worn comfortably under 
the corset for the long waist effect 
or over the corset for the ieee 

ue. etfect. Porm- tting, invis- 
reversible, ht : 
and thoroughly ventilated. Made in seven in weigh: 
meet the requirements of alight, medium and stout figures. 

AVOID IMITATIONS — 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES | 

All leading dry goods and corset dealers sell them. If you fail 


to tind them, write Poe illustrated booklet to 


CHARLES H. SCOTT & CO, 
200-204 Centre St., New York 241-221 Madison St... Chicaeo 


a inufacturers of The Scott Invisible Hip Forms, 


Bustles, Arm 
* Pads, Bust fi nuns, Blouses, Jewel Bags, 


and Double Safety 













KNIT 
CORSET 


LOVER 


for health. 
venience and 
equalled. They only cost 50 
cents, and any woman wl 
reg; rds her health will f: 
them indispensable. Sal 
most ¢werywhere or sent 
Postpaid by mail. Sens 
a> USt Measure. 


Ctreular free. 
LUMB KNITTING co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


RUDYARD CREEPING APRON Fo tsi on 


to ? 
years ofage. Saves washing Petticoats, «« ms 
Ouly three buttons. Complete varment Buster Brown oe 
Iustrated folder free. Mrs. Nellie M. Eih ott, M s Oley lows. 

, Lown. 
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comfort, con 
Style are un- 


= 


ae Cl POS CU flee 


gf” 






E exclusiveness of ‘“‘Viyella’’ designs 
appeals to the well dressed woman 


while the quality which is the finest 
makes “ Viyella ™ the most desirable flannel 


for fashionable tailor-made waists. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


To improve your hizure, you must stan d erect, 
men in, front straight, shoulders forward. Wear the 


‘YY © LI oo 


HOSE SUTPORTER 


it reands Sat walsts, promotes greceful carriage and holds down t! 
(an len wern with or without corset Dent take any other ety 
, matin band 


sealer ham iit. eendto ue. looklet fre 
any figure Per pair SOc 


Venous Hese Supporter, made eae elastic 
A STEIN & CO., 258 Fifth a NSOUS, Shicagd 


of mer: 
etuatzetal parts. Flexo fasteners, all colors, fits 









Wear one of these hand- 
feeanes made, elastic wool garments 


ay 6to prevent troubles caused by 
PS changes of weather. No creases 
or bulkiness over the hips. Give 
4 sense of warmth, comfort and protection. They fit. 
Standard Weight, $1.00 postpaid 
Money back if you want it. State color preferred (natural 
or white) and give exact waist measure. 


Taylor-Bramley Co., 50 Mill St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


FREE FOR 30 DAYS ! 
Valentia’s Perfect Fit Cutting System 
New (Pac. Sepe 2, 1902), Self C lating. 
With this « onderful Invention you can learn 
mafew hours to cut skirts, waists, sleeves, 
jackets. youkes,collars.etc. Write for booklet. 
~ G@ Valentin, Dept A,753 Wells St., Chicago 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRESS 
(Continued ) 


falling lace, or folds, is pretty. Or 
where a more tailor-made style is in- 
dicated as suitable to the occasion, she 
should have shirt-waists stiff enough to 
blouse or pouch well in front, avoiding 
limp or clinging textures. 

Stout women, if they would be becom- 
ingly gowned, have resolutely to deny 
themselves many delightful conceits and 
dainty fripperies of lace and frilling, 
cleaving faithfully toward the severer 
or tailor-made styles, confining their 


trimmings of lace and what-not to flat | 


or applijué effects ‘Perfection of cut 


and fit is doubly necessary in their case; 


so that their wardrobes, though simple, 
are often costlier than the more elabo- 
rate-looking creations in which their 


slenderly_ built sisters are wont to array 


themselves. 


But in the evening the law of com-_ 
| pensation obtains, and their self-denial in 
the matter of frills and fripperies is made | 
up to them, for they will easily outshine | 


their slender rivals, Jooking charming in 
almost any kind of a dinner or ball 


gown, while the latter find it much more | 
dificult to dress becomingly under these 


conditions. 


A stout wornan should pay par- 


ticular attention to the shape and fit 
of her corsets. (Good judgment in this 
reyard will bring surprisine results. 
A slender woman may wear indifferent 
corsets without spoiling her appearance 
sometimes, but a stoutly built woman 
cannot afford to do so. This matter of 


corsets is one which seems to be em-_ 
phasized more in England than Amer- | 
Perhaps the damp climate is largely 


ica, 
responsible for the fact that IEnglish- 
women seem to emphasize fit and cut 
rather than elaboration of trimming for 
anything to be worn out-of-doors, while 
with Americans it is, perhaps. 
verse; 


ming. 

Women with broad, 
ders look well 
tuate the natural shape of the shoulder, 
and should not neglect the use of such 
pretty curves as they give. 

Bony women, with long. thin necks, 


rounded shoul- 


; should avoid the tailor-made type of 


gown, and choose rather elaborate stvles, 
having puffs, epaulettes, frills and other 
devices for hiding the actual shape of 
the shoulders Chiffon boas and other 
neck arrangements are a godsend to 
them. Short, stout women, on the other 
hand, should avoid fussy dress accessor- 
ies Boas do not look well, as a rule, 
on people with short, thick necks. 

There should be dignity and a certain 
elegance in the attire of women who 
have passed their first youth. The 
elderly woman can wear the handsomest 
materials, and when expense is an item, 
it is possible, with good taste and judg- 
ment, to secure fabrics that, in texture 
and coloring, present a rich appearance, 

CONSTANCE FULLER MCINTYRE. 
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the re- | 

indeed, they have been accused | 
e aire e e ' 

of overloading their costumes with trim- 


IE age man, weighing 150 lbs 


in styles that accen-— 
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No. A-37 

Fit and Style are ether’: made from the 
highest quality of material, 
common stiff, starchy goods that Jook 
cheap and ave cheap, but a 

Soft Satin effect unequaled in luster and 
durability that cannot fail to please the 
most fastidious tastes. 


Sircom’s Petticoats will bear the most 


critical inspection because they are care- | 
fully made in every detail. 

Silk, Silk Moreens, 
Look for this tag 


Custom Made, in 
Mohairs, Colonial Cloth, etc. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


If not found at your dealer's, we will, on / 
receipt of price ($2.50), send you one f 
like cut above, post-paid, and guarantee §& 
satisfaction, Send for our illus trated Cat- ¥ 
alogue, showing other popular petticoats 
retailing at from $1.00 to $10.00 each. 





HEELS OF NEW RUBBER 


HAVE THAT SPRINGY NATURE 


which makes walking healthful and delightful. A 
prominent scientist Is quoted as saying ““that the aver- 
, assuming that he walks 
three miles daily, lifts 1,188,000 Ibs." Don’t you 
alize the necessity of cushioning your heels with 

N- w Rubber? They absorb the jar on the spine at 
‘O'Sullivan ” when you 


order, you may receive lifeless heels of old rubber. 


each step. If you don’ tsay 


O'Sullivan’s cost 50 cents attached, no more than the 
not-half-so-good imitations, If dealers can’t supply, 
end 35 cents with diagram of heel to the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Qf) rca PER CENT 
LEVELAND.O 


unlike the f 








paper is recognized as a 
breach of propriety. ‘That 
is why one so often reads: 


««Excuse this paper, lt is all 


, 


[ have.’ 


HE use of poor writing Ii 


But why offer excuses when 


Eaton-Hurlbut 
Papers 


are good, correct and inexpen- 
sive? Eaton-Hurlbut papers need 
no excuse. They compliment 


the friend to whom you write. 


Highland Linen and Twotone Linen are 
only two among numerous good styles. 
Samples of these or of any Eaton-Hurlbut 
papers sent for the name of a dealer who 
doesn’t carry them. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD. MASS 


“The Gentle Art of Letter 
Writing, ‘’a delightful desk book 
for all who write letters, sent free 
on request and the name of a 
dealer who doe ‘t sell Eaton- 
Hurlbut correspondence papers. 









. Class 
SS FOR ANY COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLASS, 
s~ CLUB, SOCIETY OR LODGE 


Direct from Factory to Wearer 


SDs, 

> wre oo, We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
= Silver, Silver-Plated Pins, Buttons or 

Either of 


“SY Medals of all descnptions 
the two styles illustrated in one or wool. 
ors enamel, any letters or figures if not 
more than shown, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample,i0c. € 
Sterling Silver,$2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
RER— Large Catalogue, fllustrating nun- fie 
dreds of designs. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribion Badges at low 
prices, Special designs and estimates free 


BASTIAN BROS, 21-88 Ave., Rochester N.Y 


Pins or Badges 





Stamping Outfit C 
A complete STAMPING OUTFIT 
which enables you to stamp your 
doilies, scarfs, napkins, etc., mailed 
postpaid with directions on receipt of 10 cents by 
THE MODERN 31 AMPING CO., 8:2 Avence D Brooklyn, N.Y 





WEDDING INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EDDING invitations are issued 
invariably in the names of a 


bride’s parents or near rela- 
tives, and are sent out not later than 
two weeks in advance of the date for 
the marriage. The invitations are en- 
graved on heavy white paper of fine 
quality, unglazed, in kid or parch- 
ment finish. The average size is seven 
inches long by six wide. The pre- 
ferred style of lettering is plain script, 
although Roman letters are used, or Old 
English, occasionally. The invitation 
is folded once to fit the inner envelope, 
which is without mucilage and left un- 
sealed, and is addressed with the name 
only. The outer envelope has mucilage, 
and is sealed, stamped and addressed in 
full. 
The customary form for a church wed- 
ding is: 
Mr.anda Mrs. Bartlett Morton 
request the honour of your presence 


at the marriage ee daughter 
Wadeline 


to 
Mr, Winthrop Huntington 
on Wednesday, the fifth of April 
at half after three o'cloc 
at Grace Church. 

Fashion decrees that the word ‘‘honor”’ 
should be spelled “‘honour,” according to 
English usage, that there should be 
little or no punctuation, and that the 
word New York should be omitted on 
invitations to weddings occurring there. 

With the invitation is enclosed a 
card: 

Please present this card 
at Grace Church 


Se and Tenth Street 
on Wednesday, the fifth of April 
The 


reception card has a blank 


' Space, where the name of the guest is 


written: 
Mr.and Mrs. Bartlett Morton 
request the pleasure oy 
company on Wednesday. the fifth of April 
at four o'clock 
at Twenty-sic West Twentieth Street 

A formula which involves more 
trouble, but is considered a_ special 
compliment to a guest, is to have a 
blank space on the church invitation 
and on the card of admission to the 
church, and the name of the guest wnit- 
ten in by hand, thus: 


Mr.and Mrs. Harrison Alexander 
request the honour of 


presence at the marriage of their daughter 
and on the card: 


Will please present this card 
at Grace Church 


An invitation to a wedding breakfast 
following a noon wedding is according 
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to the same rule as for a reception, the 
words ‘“‘at breaktast’’ being included in 
the regular formula. 

If a bride is an orphan, invitutions are 
issued by her nearest relatives, who may 
be grandparents, brother, married sis- 
ter, uncle or aunt. If her mother has 
married again, the invitations are in the 
name of her mother and stepfather, the 
words ‘their daughter”™’ being used and 
the bride's full name given. In the case 
of a married sister and her husband 
issuing the cards, the words ‘‘their 
sister’’ are used. 

If a wedding is to take place at home, 
with only near relatives present and a 
general reception following. invitations 
to the ceremony may be written notes. 
and an engraved invitation sent for the 
reception, thus: 

Mr.and Mrs. Henry Atherton 
request the pleasure of your company 

at the ra reception of their sister 

Sabel Barney 
and 
Mr. Arthur Ernest Maitland 
on Wednesday, the Afth of April 
at Braeside 
Short Hills, New Jersey 

With out-of-town wedding invitations 
a card is enclosed indicating the trains 
to and from the place, thus: 

A train on the : 
New York Centratand Hudson River Railroad 
will leave Grand Central Station 
at two-ten p.m. 
Returning trains will leave Irvington 
at five-three and six-twelve ~. m. 

When a wedding is to be very in- 
formal notes, of invitation may be writ- 
ten by the bride’s mother The follow- 
ing form may be suggestive. although 
notes must differ necessarily, according 
to circumstances and the existing rela- 
tions between the writer and_ person 
addressed : 

My dear Mrs. Morris : 

My daughter Mildred is to be married 
to Mr. Henry Cruger White on Tuesda Vs 
the fourth o ape » at fwelue o'clock, and 
wt will give Mr. Stanton and me much 


pleasure if you and Mr. Morris will 
come. Yours sincere! yy. 


Emily Post Stanton. 

If preferred, the notes for a home 
wedding may be written in the form 
given for engraved invitations to a 
church, using the words ‘‘the pleasure 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robinson's company.” 
instead of ‘the honour of your presence.” 

The term ‘‘marriage announcements” 
must not be confused in the mind with 
wedding invitations. Announcements 
are issued afiera wedding, and are forms 
sent to notify those who Were not in- 
vited toa wedding ofa bride's change of 
name and estate. They are in the 
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name of a bride’s parents or nearest 
relatives, and in this form: 


_Mr.and Mrs. Duncan Woodward 
announce the marriage of their niece 
Janet Churchill Howland 

4 fo . 
Doctor Langdon Floyd 
on Wednesday, the fifth of April 
Nineteen hundred and five 
at Wind Crest 
Lenox, Massachusetts. 


The year is given always in an an- 
nouncement, never in an invitation. 
: popular form is to indicate the year, 
thus: 

One thousand, nine hundred and five. 

It is allowable to indicate by an en- 
closed card where the residence of a 
bride will be, thus: 


At Hlome 
after aes of May 
at 300 Stale Street, 
Albany, New York 


It is not permissible to give the name 
on such a card enclosed with an invita- 
tion, for the reason that a bride-elect is 
not yet entitled to a change of name, 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vrwian.—You may acknowledge cards or 
notes of condolence by sending your card, 
with mourning border in envelope to match, 
and writing across top of card: - 

With grateful appreciation of your kind 
sympathy. 

Cora.—At table people usually begin to 
eat Slowly as soon as two or three are served. 
A napkin is left unfolded on the table after a 
meal because it is not supposed to be used 
again before being laundered. Salt is never 
distributed on the food on one’s plate. A 
little salt is taken from a salt cellar and 
placed on one side of one’s plate and used as 
required on portions of food, but must never 
be shaken over the contents of plate. 


K. and Bride-to-Be.— Dress for Men” was 
fully explained on this page in November. 


J. Tt. P., Constant Reader, Phyllis, M. O. 
end Others.—Correspondents wishing replies 
inthese columns are requested to send cor- 
rect names and addresses as a mark of 
courtesy, although names are not for publi- 
cation. 


Rustic.—1. It would not seem courteous.for 
a guest of honor to be the first to leave, nor 
Should she excuse herself on the plea of an- 
other e ement. The fact that she isa 
guest of honor, and knew that she would be 
so, should prevent her from forming other en- 
capemente for the time. 2. It is considered 
unlucky to drink a health in water. 


A. B. C.—A patroness of an entertainment 
issometimes asked to receive, or it may be 
that she is asked merely to allow her name to 
be used among the list of patronesses on 
tickets and to subscribe to the affair. If the 
affair is for a charity she is expected to dis- 
pose of or purchase a certain number of 
tickets. 


VM. A. O.—Parents would best try to make 
home a most attractive place to their daugh- 
ters and sons. It is best to permit their 
daughters to receive their young men friends 
on Sanday evenings’ at home rather than 
place the restrictions you mention. A mother 
shonld be present to welcome a young man 
*ho calls to see her daughter, and although 
she need not remain in the room all the time, 
she may be in an adjoining room and take 
leave of him when he goes. Ten o’clock in 
the evening would be time for a call to end. 


Mother.—It would seem to be a mother’s 
duty to take a personal interest in the teach- 
em to whom she is willing to entrust her 
child, whether in a school, kindergarten or 
Sunday school, and to call on these ladies in 
their homes. If you have never called but 
have asked them to call on you and they 
have done so, you must return their calls. 
This is a required social courtesy. 
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Miss Adéle Ritchie — now playing 
‘“‘Lady Holyrood” in “Florodora”—makKes 
emphatic acknowledgment to 


We offer you more proof than this 
—proof for your own face—a 
Free Sample of this same deli- 
cious, beneficial skin food—Milk 
Weed Cream—to which Miss 
Ritchie owes the magnificent 
condition of her face and 
hands. And, with it, we will 
send you, free, the Milk Weed 
Book of Beauty. 


For skin irritationsand all facial 
blemishes, for chapped, dry or 
oily skin—let Milk Weed Cream 
prove its quick results. 





Miss RITCHIE writes: 
““Luse Milk Weed Cream—and must 
say that it ts far and away the most 
delicious and beneficial skin food ] 
have ever had the pleasure of using. It 
keeps the skin and complexion simply 


perfect. Milk Weed Cream is all right. 
**Very sincerely yours, 





J. 
/ P — ) 4 
ey eS <€ ZA / — 
J e } JOC Ve flee 


At druggists—or by mail— 
A Two-Ounce jar of Milk 
Weed Cream 


50Oc. 


Your sample is 
waiting for you 
—write for it 

at once js 
Maen ee 


send an individual tooth 
brush holder, FREE. 


F.F. INGRAM & CO. 


50 Tenth St. 
Detroit, Mich. 





\Z With your free sample of Milk Weed Cream we 
¢ 


argue further to convince you of its merits. At druggists—or by mail—in 214 ounce colored tubes 
[The tube is zzsAout a date/—the lettering is on the (nde itself. Don't be confused by imitations.) 
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— 
add two cents for a t 
adtwe cor a Sample Tube of Zodenta 
Zodenta keeps the teeth as clear, clean, and beautiful as Milk Weed Cream will keep your skin. It is not like other paste—has 
no taste of soap or acid. Zodenta is a combination of cleaurlnk andseptics. If you will try Zodenta once we won't have to 
’ 


“There is Beauty in Every Jar’ 


For her exquisite complexion, we». A, 


Phota Copy right 
' 1905 
: : Burr MeInteah 
Studtoa 






will send also—if you will 


25 cents 
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he best stimulant 
for your scalp and hair 


Its continued use in the shampoo \% 
stops falling hair, keeps the scalp clean, \ 
sweet and wholesome and gives the & 
hair a gloss and beauty unobtainable by 
any other meatis. 

Clear brilliant complexions result from 

A its use in the bath and toilet. Its nich, 
soft lather soothes the delicate skin 
texture, clears and refines the pores and 
makes you glow with exuberant health. 


The same health giving qualities which 
| have made Resinol Ointment famous the 





world over are in Resinol Soap. All skin 
troubles yield quickly to its healing powers. 
The ingredients are so pure, that con- 
tinued use will notinjure the most delicate 

i skin. It is the safest and most effective 
soap for the baby’s skin and yours. The 
true beauty and health soap. 

A liberal sample of Resinol Soap and one 
copy of the Resinol Beauty Album—telling 
convincingly what Resinol Soap has done 
for beauty and skin health and what it will 
do for you~will be sent tree upon receipt 
of your name and address and that of 
your druggist. 

Send postal to-day 
Buy of your druggist wherever possible. Do 
ept a substitute for Resinol Soap under 
iny circumstances, If your dealer does né t sell 
it, we will mail you a cake postpaid on receipt 
of 25 cents 
Address Department 3 
CHEMICAL eo Cony } 
y y tented N SOAP 
COMPANY VORESINZ OF > : 





Y Sxl 
i bt SF apue seo aKa eany 
Baltimore, 7 Aa Canepa 
[® Md.,U.S.A. | Qo eros 
|S Ressnel Cherssaal Bes 


Poltimare Md UDB 





There is no other hair-brush like the | 


Neepclean 
Hair Brush 


Handsome—Sanitary 





| bright aluminum “‘ face’’ behind the bristles 
ynnot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military. Cloth and Hat Brushes also Genuine 
id in ereen boxes, by rood tores, everywhere. 
‘t accept substitute 


BY ELEANOR 





QUESTIONS WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THE DEPARTMENT WILL BE ANSWERED BY DR. ROGEK> 


IN THESE COLUMNS. 
MUST BE SENT.—EDITOR DELINEATOR. 


IF AN ANSWER BY MAIL IS DESIRED, A STAMPED, 


ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS 


asking what can be done in the mat- 

ter of superfluous hairs, and I pro- 
pose to discuss the question as thoroughly 
as may be in order to satisfy the numer- 
ous queries made concerning the disposal 
of what is considered so disfiguring to 
women—a growth of hair on the face. 


| HAVE before mea great many letters 


E. J. M. writes :—I have a light growth of 
hair on my upper lip and chin, which annoys 
me exceedingly. It is not coarse, still the 
hair grows to a length of a quarter of an inch. 

L. A. D. asks:—Do you know of anything 
that will destroy hair on the face? My hair 
grows very low on my face and is very dis- 
figuring. : 

Maggie B. writes:—I have a very annoy- 
ing growth of hair on my upper lip and would 
like to have your advice as to the best method 


| of destroying it. 


P. M. B. writes :—My face has a thick 
growth of superfluous hair, and the mortif- 
cation is almost beyond endurance. Is there 
any permanent relief for the trouble? 


Nellie M. M. tells me:—Hair on my face has 
been the bane of my existence. I really dis- 
like to meet strangers; 1 can read their first 
thought. 


Lizzie McL. writes :—On my chin is a fuzz 
of very fine hair. Now, could you tell me 
what to do for it? It is very fine. I am 
a blond, very light in color, so that it cannot 
be seen unless one is very close to me, but I 
do wish that something could be done to get 
rid of it. 

Bessie G. says:—L have been most crazy 
over the matter (superfluous hairs), as it 
seems impossibie to obtain a reliable pow- 
der for their removal. 


I will not take the space to quote more 
of the many, many letters which have 
come to me on this same subject, but beg 
my correspondents who have turned to 
me for aid and sympathy in this matter 
to consider that they have each received 
a personal response. In the first place, 
let me say that I think you are all far 
too sensitive upon the subject, and that 
vou suffer unnecessarily in thinking that 
you are so much disfigured. 

If the hairs are few and straggling 
and there is not much of a fuzz on your 
face, and you are where you can obtain 
the services of one who 1s an expert in 
the use of electricity for the removal of 
hair, it is the best and surest way, for the 
hair follicle is destroyed and the hair 
will not grow again. Electrolysis was 
first devised byan American. A needle 
connected with a galvanic battery is in- 
troduced deeply into the hair follicle. 
The patient now closes the current by 
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touching a sponge connected with the 
positive pole. However, one should 
not begin the use of electricity with- 
out a determination of carrying the 
treatment through. If the hairs are on 
the upper lip the electrical process of re- 
moval is very painful. Only a certain 
number of hairs can be removed at one 
sitting, depending upon their closeness. 
If they are grouped together thickly, 
the hittle punctures with the electric 
needle will make very sore spots when 
made too closely together. The mark 
that is left ordinarily is like a small mos- 
quito bite. If the current is too strong 
it will cause such an irritation as to 
leave a scar, and if the current is too 
weak the follicle will not be destroyed. 
If there are few or no coarse hairs 
on the face and it is covered with a fuzz. 
it is better to use depilatories. The fol- 
lowing prescriptions are yviven on the 
best authority. In trying them, begin 
cautiously to see what they will do and 
how they will affect the skin, since thev 
are one and all of a caustic nature. It 
is best to repeat the applications two or 
three times, and even more, rather than 
use them too vigorously at first. If the 
hair returns after their use it is usuallv 
weaker than before. " 


Sodii hydr. sulph. 4 ounces 
Solv. in aq. calc. 10 ss 
Calc. hydr. pulv. 31-2 < 


Misce. 
When ready to use make into a paste 
with starch and apply to the part. 


Sulphuret of barium : 


3 ounces, 
Water 


12 ounces. 

Mix into a paste with cornstarch and 
apply. When the paste is dry the hair. 
will come away with it. 


Sulphuret of barium 1-2 drachm. 

Oxide of zinc . . 6 es 

Carmine . é ; : grain 
Misce. : 


Some of the powder is to be mixed 
with enough water to make a paste, ap- 
phed to the part for three minutes and 
then washed off. 

The following prescription is that of 
the famous ‘‘rusma,’’ which is used in 
Eastern harems for the destruction of 
hair upon and under the arms, and is 
considered very powerful. 


: 1-2 dram. 
. é 1-2 ounce. 
. - 2 1-2 drachms. 


Arsenici tersulphuret 
alcis : : 
Farinae tritici 
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Add hot water sufficient to make a 
paste and apply with a wooden spatula 
to the thickness of a knife blade, leaving it 
on the arms for from five to ten minutes, 
or until it begins to sting, when it is 
scraped off with a blunt-edged knife, the 
skin yvashed with warm water and pow- 
dered with a rice powder. If the “rusma” 
powder is used on the face it must be 
applied with care and allowed to remain 
only from two to five minutes. As 
soon as a slight itching gives place to an 
intense burning the remedy is to be re- 
moved at once with a dull knife or, bet- 
ter yet, a paper knife. The hairs are 
removed with the paste. After the use 
of depilatories the face should be washe.l 
thoroughly with warm water and a 
soothing application made of some cold 
cream; or almond oil; or bismuth and 
vaseline, one part of bismuth to three of 
vaseline, the skin having been at first 
thoroughly dred by means of:a bit of 
absorbent cotton. 

Again, I say, depilatories are only pal- 
hative; they will not destroy the hair 
roots immediately, but the hair will 
come in weaker, and if they are used 
persistently the growth of hair to which 
they are applied will ultimately be 
destroyed. 

If the hair is dark it shows much more. 
The hair on lips and cheeks, especially 
when it is fine, can be bleached with 
neroxide of hydrogen so that it will show 
‘ess. This also makes the hair weaker 
ad acts slightly as a depilatory. 

I am often asked if pulling the hair 
out by means of tweezers will not cause 
the hairs to grow more thickly and make 
them stronger. This is not the case. 
The hairs will certainly not increase. 
They may become a trifle coarser. 
Some women have a few straggling hairs 
which grow about the chin. They give 
a ragged, unkempt appearance, espe- 
cially if they appear fringe-like and 
show against the neckwear. If one is 
unable to have them remove: by clec- 
tricity, which is especially favorable in 
such cases, it is very easy to pull them 
out by means of tweezers as soon as they 
have grown again and are long enough 
to seize with the points of the tweezers; 
that will be before they are long enough 
to show. 


Dear Dr. RoGers:—A spot about double 
the size of a pin head has suddenly appeared 
in the centre of my cheek. It is smooth and 
so dark it is almost black. Is it a mole, or 
what? And what shall I do to remove oe 


I should judge from your description 
that it is a small mole. If it is smooth 
it might be removed by painting daily 
with colorless iodine, being careful to 
confine the iodine to the spot. If that 
does not remove it, peroxide of hydro- 
gen may do so, used in the same manner. 
If the spot becomes much irritated put 
a little cold cream on it and wait a day 
or two before repeating the medication. 
A stronger preparation would be mono- 
chloracetic acid reduced one-half its 
strength. You should just touch it 
carefully and be careful that the acid 
does not spread. It will leave a red, 
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This time 
I want YOU 
to write me 


I am sending my 
Kosmeo free to other 
readers of this maga- 
zine and, before this 
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rr c offer is withdrawn, I 
ig Soon want to send it to you. 
ay eS a 
alll 9 She ie Don’t put off again your accept 
‘a ae . ance of my offer. Don't give your- 
Pe. self another chance to forget it. Fill 
. a out this coupon and mail it to me.... 
. ae 


Will you do it zow, please? 


I ask only that you try my Kosmeo. 
The trial shall cost you nothing. 


I know what the trial will prove—or I would 
not risk making this offer to You and to my 
other readers. 


Put on your face, neck, shoulders, and hands 
some of the Kosmeo that | send you—let it stay 
a few moments—rub it off—that is Josztively all 
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eee 
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et i 
eat. 
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gy you need to do. 

ae. 

&)2 ..@ 

an A clean, delicious freshness comes to 
' =F 


the skin that was hard and 
dry, freckled, cloudy, 
and chapped. 


we 


a “THIS PORTRAIT of. myself — made within the 
tf year, by ‘Tonnesen, Chicugo—is shown as an ex- 
Ww ample of what my KOSMI“O will do—(Lam a grand- 
B) mother with grandchildren old enough to go to school. 


Kosmeo makes 
and keeps the skin 











” es Pay . , ; F ee. Li clear, bright, soft, 
, 3 an aoe - ? ae 5 

eo as f us ee velvety; looking 
‘ Ae , -.__ as fresh as a rose- 
= Ry te nA tne z - 
eh ea bud — feeling as 

_ 9 . 

Tee Paper Mat fresh as it looks. 
a ae oe Sb. ae “ie 





Kosmeo is valuable not only for the good it does, but for the Aarm it forestalls. 

Kosmeo prevents roughness and chapping, caused by harsh, cold, and dust 
winds. It prevents tan, freckles, and sunburn. It prevents wrinklee—swhich 
always result from the dryness of the skin. Simply apply a little Kosmeo before 
ging outof doors. No veil can give such protection. 


Wind and Sun— 
Worst Enemies of 
a Good Complexion 


Men use Kosmeo after shaving to prevent the skin from becoming irritated and tender. 
Kosmeo is dilierent from any preparation you have used, or may be using. ee 
Its reward is not a distant promise but is felt atonce. You not only see the effect, you feel it—instantly. 


Lhe use of Kosmeo is not a task but a delight. 
It needs no exhausting rubbing. Remember Kosmeo is unlike every 
other preparation. 
Kosmeo does not fill or enlarge the pores. 
Kosmeo contains no mineral oils, and does not grow hair on 
the face. Itagrees with every skin—child’s, woman’s and man’s. 
Kuosmeo is sold by the best druggists everywhere. 


If your druggist does not sel] Kosmeo, send me 
his name and 450 cents, and I will send you a jar of ied 
Kosmeo prepaid, (Be sure to send your druggist’s 
name.) 
© a a 
Mrs. A 


1305 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


The Kosmeo Sample that I want to send you is well worth writing 
for. It is absolutely Free to you. (The stamp on your letter is all 
that you risk—and I will repay even that, if you ask it, after you 
receive and try the Kosmeo that I send you.) 


Here is the coupon that will bring you the free sample of my Kosmeo, 
Cut out and sign it—before you turn this page. 
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MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1305 Michigan Ave., Chicago: 
lease 

send me, free, a 

sample of your 

KGERIGO RUG | TS OPS 656 Gs cniiscaiscisecnsstce 
your Kosmeo = = 


My druggist’s name tS......sccsscvees 





Sockiet. Teremi~ |) Bis nae oo .:.. cucovcanacvacadaesnxeeds ee cenbien 
ise to read care- ; 
fully the little My address ee eeee eeeeeeee . 


book you send 
me and totry the 
Kosmeo fairly. 


ee ee ee eee eee ee 


tc Fill out, and mail this Coupon at once. 


Nats for Morning 

Hats for Afternoon 
Hats for Evening 

Hats for All Occasions 


Now on display and for sale at leading retail 
millinery departments and establishments 


Rie 
AID 


i 
Ask your dealer Sy @) aL, They bear this 
forGage Hats “(Ose 


Gage Brothers & Co. 


re 
W holesale Prodacers of Correct Millinery 


VAR ss 
EMMERICH PILLOWS 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL, WORLD'S FAIRS 








GUARANTEED 
FEATHER 








$3.50 to $10.50 
the 
Pair 


Suitable 
ror 
All Needs 


Necoa ae I<MMERICH PILLOWS for sale 





by all leading furniture, depart- 
ment and dry goods stores every- 
with a that 
are filled with pure, clean, 


ty where, guarantee 


they 
y downy, 
money refunded. 
Positively no cotton, no shoddy, no impure or uncured feathers used. 
l.ook for our patented envelope-tag bearing name ‘ Emmerich,” containing the 
Emmerich (Guarantee Insurance Certificate, an insurance policy of satisfaction or 
money back. Write for new booklet, “Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows,” beau- 
tifully illustrated, showing progress of the feathers from incubator to finished pillow. 
CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., sitierss! fim fener Ruters. CHICAGO 


90 Canal Street, BOSTON | ESTABLISHED 1858 84 Walker St., New York 


sterilized feathers or cy fey 





GOLD MEDAL AT ST. LOUIS EXP. , Made 
PROGRESSIVE DRESSMAKERS ee l } G arene 


decble their ing ome using McDow- 
ells perfe. tSvstetn of Dress: utting. 
Yoru take measures, our system does | 
the rest. Saves halfthe thie andall | 
the worry. Easy to Learn, Rapid to 
Use, Pits any Form, Follows every 
B Fashion. Used by leading dress- 
makers. Thoroughly taught by mail, | 
Send for cire lar. MC DOW ELI.CO. | 
Dept. A, 6 West Mth St., New York | 





Old Carpets 


NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St.. New York, N. Y. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 


Send for booklet giving full infor- 
mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 
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GOOD LOOKS 
(Continued ) 


irritated spot, which will take nearly a 
week to disappear. If the spot is near 
the eye, you should be very careful about 
making any of these applications. 

DraR Docror RocErs.—I greatly need 
jour advice ina matter which has been troub- 
ing mea great while. I have on the left side 
of my head a sore spot not larger than a dol- 
lar. The soreness seems to be at the roots of 
the hair. The scalp is otherwise secmingly 
in a good condition. Can you recommend 
something for me to use to prevent this? Also 
please state what cause you ascribe it to. 

Yours respectfully, PEARL. 

The sore spot of which you write may 
te ascribed to several causes. It may 
be that in doing up your hair you twist 
or braid or coil it so that the hairs of that 
yirt of the scalp pull upon it. Possibly 
the hairpins press upon it. It may be 
that the nerves which supply the scalp 
come to the surface at that point. It 
is always more sensitive at the place 
where a nerve branch begins. I should 
advise you to be careful that the hair 
does not pull upon it. It would be well 
to change the way of arranging your 
hair. Rub into the spot some crude 
vaseline. Such sensitive spots as you 
describe appear not only on the scalp 
but at different places upon the skin and 
are recognized by fhysicians as showing 
a tendency to nervous prostration, and 
in such a case the general health should 
be built up in every possible manner; 
lastly, such sore spots on the scalp may 
mean that rheumatic or gouty condi- 
tions prevail. 

M. P. and several others, who have 
been reading about the use of adhesive 
plaster for the various purposes recom- 
mended by Dr. Murray in her papers 
on “The Fountain of Youth,’’ and espe- 
cially as used for the remowal of wrinkles. 
have written to ask what kind is meant 
and where it isobtained. JRubber adhe- 
sive plaster is for sale at all druggists and 
is so commonly employed that Dr. Mur- 
ray probably did not think any explana- 
tion would be necessary when she di- 
rected its use. Latterly it has been 
made with the addition of zinc oxide. 
which makes it better for all purposes. 

DrarR Dr. RoGERS:—I have one serious 
blemish: I hope that you can advise me 
about it. My nght eye, the upper lid just in 
the centre, is always red and inflamed. caused 
by styes. The lashes grow in toward the eve 
and I am obliged to keep them pulled, giving 


the lid an unsightly look. Is there any sim- 
ple remedy that I can use and not have to go 


to an oculist? M. A.M 
Use yellow vaseline along the edges of 
the eyelids to thicken the growth of the 
lashes, and use your foretinger to curl 
the lashes outward. Do this night and 
morning. It is easiest done by using the 
forefinger of the hand on the same side 
as the eve the lashes of Which you wish 
to curve outward. Get an eye-cup and 
use the saturated solution of boric acid 
initnightand morning. Half fillit with 
the liquid and change the solution for 
each eye This will strengthen vour 
eyes and the lids and preven t the stves 
from coming. : 
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BY MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY, Honorary President of 
The National Congress of Mothers 


THE MISTAKES OF 


have each a bearing upon a phase 

of the parental relationship to 
which I wish to devote some space this 
month. 


ie letters immediately following 


Drak Mrs. BIRNEY: As I read your 
request In the March DELINEATOR it went to 
my heart, and I resolved to communicate to 
you what now seems to me to have been m 
mistake asa mother. I am nowinthemont 
of 1904that will round out seventy-one years 
forme. I have borne eleven children, and 
have sent out from the old home ten well-de- 
veloped children, reasonably well prepared 
for life's duties—six daughters and four sons— 
and now, as I sit in life’s shadows and reflect 
upon the past, how gladly would I return and 
io over again the work of those years, if I 
might but wipe out the errors and mistakes 
and benefit by the experiences, for the sake 
of the dear ones. Since this cannot be, the 
next best thing is.to confess to such mistakes, 
and make it possible for others to profit by 
my experience. 

e great mistake in my life with my 
children was my absolute ignorance of their 
make-ap. If it could have been made clear 
‘29 methat each tiny babe was a stranger, 
man of woman, complete in all propensities 
that would surely develop and reveal the in- 
dividaal—quite as surely as the apple seed 
is fall of its type and is deouned: to put 
‘orth its branches and develop its character— 
‘hrough force of nature so would the child 
znfold and develop its propensities, some for 
zood and some for evil, but all requiring 
culture, guidance, pruning, and in all and over 
all demanding the marked courtesy and 
deference that is every stranger’s due. 

Failing to understand the individuality of 
my children and being often surprised at this 
andthat, because I did not realize that / 
mutt gek acquainted, caused many acts of 
impatience, acts that must have been received 
Uy a Stranger as discourteous, and which 
could but cause antagonisms that were need- 
2s. I was a conscientious mother, and ever 
mach in earnest, as I must needs be with 
‘uch a houseful left to me entirely to manage; 
4mother who never did, and never could, say 
“Til tell your father.” It was demanded 
ander the circumstances that I face the re- 
‘ponsibility and set matters right, so far as 
tnsible. e father was engrossed with 
“siness matters, and it was never much in 
“line to train children. It was ever my 
‘hought that the habits of children must be 
attended toin the childhood home, and I 
tok hold of this matter vigorously, but, as I 
“ave Said, not always as courteously and con- 


_ cderately as should have been. 


y dear madam, I rejoice that such a 
ork a8 you represent is organized, and may 
‘he power of the Highest be ope you to help 
0 to impress upon woman the thought that 
in motherhood they hold the destinies of hu- 
manity, and arouse and inspire them to earnest 
and sacred preparation for their high calling. 

fough a consecrated motherhood the 
abominations of society may be overcome, 
and the kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ be established. [Let no woman venture 
tpon this sacred task with unclean ateet 
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MOTHERS 


DEAR Mrs. BIRNEY: If the fact that I 
am still a bride of nineteen does not bar me, 
permit me to make a suggestion from a child's 
point of view. 

My father, a very quick-tempered man, 
when anything displeased him was likely to 
give vent to his feelings with an oath, with- 
out regard for who was present. He was not 
a vulgar or rude man, but he did not take the 
rouble to contro] his speech. To me, who 
idolized him, what he said or did was per- 
fectly proper, so it was not long before my 
baby lips were lisping his oaths. 
young men visitors, thinking it “cute,” 
to annoy me, just to hear me swear. 

That childish habit has clung to me most 
tenaciously. I was slapped, spanked, whipped. 
sent supperless to ben but not shown a 
better example. Even my childish “But 
daddy says it” did not show my parents their 
error. 

Now that I am married, and my husband 
has been made to understand the reason for 
my temper and my use of violent language, 
I at last have a chance to rid myself of this 
habit. He is willing to undertake the cure, 
by being gentle and kind. 

Mothers, for the sake of your children’s 
future happiness, insist that your husbands 
shall guard their temper and their speech 
when In your presence and your children’s, 
that they may never have the excuse “But 
daddy does it’ for anything wrong they have 
done. My mother began hy not reprovin 
my father, and in that way did her. little gir 
a orca injury. This may perhaps help some 
other young wife or mother to pave the way 
for her child’s future by insisting on the same 
unfailing respect that was hers in the days of 
her courtship. E. M. W.. 


TEAR Mrs. BIRNEY: I have six boys, and 
I see my mistakes in training them very 
clearly, but, oh, it is so hard to remedy the 
least error of judgment in governing a house- 
ful of little children! I feel tempted to say 
that my greatest mistake has been in not 


used 


insisting on family prayers; then, when I see | 


how little real religious feeling is shown by 
children in other homes where family devo- 
tions are as fixed as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, Iam not sure, after all, that I 
have done very wrong in giving my religious 
training in homeopathic doses. 

I have made up my mind that my greatest 
mistake has been in taking all the responsi- 
bility of my children’s training on myself. 
I have ignored their father completely in mat- 
ters of discipline and questions of morals, and 
I see now that I should have insisted on m 
husband acting jointly with me in all ich 
matters. Because I do all the punishing my 
boys naturally think that their father is kinder 
to them than I am, and they are inclined to 
appeal from my decisions to him—‘“a higher 
court.” It requires all the tact I possess to 
prevent friction on this point. tte Ps 


As the foregoing letters contain refer- 
ences to the fathers, it may not be amiss 
to emphasize just here the necessity. for 
thoughtful, prayerful codperation —be- 
tween the parents in this matter of 
child training. While it is quite true 
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Then, the | 
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| 
| 
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ii, His 
hi, «OL RIA >to bbe rh ang Py) 
a ae 


x.) Poa : 
— MARK MY WORDS 
ITS THE BEST THING FOR’ 


BABIES~ 


DO NOT EXPERIMENT 
with an infant food 


Give your baby Nestlé’s Food, upon which 
the Third Generation is now thriving, 


A sample of Nestlé’s Food, sufficient 
for twelve full meals, with our “ Book 
tor Mothers,” will be sent free by 


addr ssIng 


Henri Nestlé, 73 Warren St., New York 


“IDEAL Folding Go-Carts 










The Original Patented Line 
Mother's pleasure and Baby's 
S idea of solid comfort. 
Can be taken in the 
or carriage. 
Fitted with springs, is light, 
sutomatically ad eae Je 
justs toseveral easy 


positions to su Clo 


mood of child, thus 
Strengthening the 
pine—Physicians | 
endorse it, 


ar, clevator 





for our1905 catalog, | 
¢ styles of Folding 
Carts, Carriages and Doll 


handson 


illustrating many 
ind Reclining G 
Folding Carts. 


DETROIT FOLDING CART CO. ha 
664 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Mich. , 


Oriole Go-Basket 


THE BABY HANSOM 


(_ombines 








usefulness, economy, comfort 
ind mmon sense. Use it Winter and 
muner Wheel it or carry Jt. Rabies 
joy it Parents praise it. Physicians 
Cumbersome four-wheelers 
re wiving way to it. 
A patron writes: 7 comstder tf ri. 
UMA and think (ors as urcas 
reyes Baby's closhes.”" 


Write tovlay for Freer Boon. 
Lar Tellehow weshlp you an 
Oriole Go-Hasket on approval, 


WITHROW MFG. CO. 
87 Elm 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio 
10 


MELLINS 
FOOD 


Catherine C. McNaughton, Chicago, li, 


This Mellin’s Food baby when 61-2 months 
old weighed 19 1-2 lbs. Her flesh is hard and 
firm and she is and always has been perfectly 
happy and well. 

Mellin's Food will do just as much for your 
baby and we should like tosend you a sample 
free to try. 


Mellin's Food was the ONLY Infants’ 
Food which received the Grand Prize at 
the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. Higher 
than a gold medal. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS, 








‘¢+A boon to Mothers’’ 


tes G. M. Stevens, Meridian, Miss., of our 
Raby-jumper with Go-cart attachment. He 
further says: '' My wife and baby Evelyn, 
as well as myself, are delighted with it." 


Glascock’s 
Baby-jumper 


Se Rocking Chair 


pl hee, > 
eS ee Bed 


Ut SS) High Chair 
bie ai) \ ya" or a 
: Go-cart - 
combined 
Pleasure, comfort and safety for 












7 the baby all the time, for less 

“4 money than a Go-cart alone of 

equally good workmanship. Well 

constructed on hygienic principles; 

A easily changed to any position, 

J thus preventing child growing tired 

/ rT a8” , and ee pete paysecans 

g] tL | urge ‘* Glascock’s ’’—the Standarc 

ie pal na rs hygienic combinations—exclusive 
Ww At features 

\) Sold wit r without Go-cart attachment, 

40 days’ trial FREE. Buyof your dealer, if possible, or write us. 

Write for ‘ The Twentieth Century Baby" by Ellen D. Wade, 

this book M.D. An up-to-date manual for mothers. Sent 

to-day. free with a catalogue of Glascock’s Baby-Jumper. 

GLascock Bros. Merc. Co., Box 325, Muncie, Ind. 














GO-CARTS 


at Factory Prices 


Buy direct from the factory at fac- 
tory prices, and secure the latest if; 
tylesand bestvaluesobtainable. (° 
We Sell Direct 
to the Consumer 
for illustrated catalog 
ntaining new 1900 
l,andsome und « 
lesions. (,uar 


> es 
2 | 


A 


ee 


rkman 


: f 
We prepay freight x 
E. F. PAHL & CO., ' 

1048 3d BSt. ; 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





CHILDHOOD 
(Continued ) 


that, on account of the father’s daily 
absence from home, the greater part of 
this training devolves upon the mother, 
it is equally true that she is handi- 
capped in her efforts unless she have 
the assistance of her husband. 

A wise young matron of my acquaint- 
ance, who has four small children, told 
me that from the time her little son was 
old enough to make definite requests 
concerning the things he would like to 
do or to have, unless it were a trivial 
matter or one which required an im- 
mediate decision, she invariably re- 
plied: ‘Well, dear, I will talk it over with 
father and tell you to-morrow.”’ She 
found this in no way weakened her own 
authority, but rather strengthened it, 
and it kept the young father in close 
touch with his children’s desires and 
aims, and developed that necessary 
sympathy without which there can be no 
true companionship between parent 
and child. These questions were never 
discussed in the children’s presence, but 
if the thing longed for were something 
which the father disapproved, he said: 
‘“‘My dear, your mother has told me you 
wish to do so,’’ and then would follow 
the reasons for his disapproval, the final 
word being either a politely and sin- 
cerely expressed regret for the child’s 
disappointment or a suggestion of some 
simple substitute or plan, which usually 
had the desired effect of taking his 
thoughts from the coveted object. 
Such a method also gave the mother 
time for consideration; if the proposed 
matter were one which she instantly 
knew she could not sanction, she very 
frankly said: ‘‘I do not think, my dear, 
that either your father or I can give our 
consent to this, but I shall talk it over 
with him as usual.’’ This in a measure 
fortified the child for the disappoint- 
ment in store for him, and also increased 
his respect for his mother’s judgment 
when his father gave the reasons why 
he and his mother could not accede to 
his wishes. 

It is a great injustice to a father to 
make him the only disciplinarian in the 
family and to hold him up to the chil- 
dren as an ogre, but the very fact that 
the children have so much less of his 
society than they have of their mother's 
renders him most effective as a court of 
final appeal. 

It has always seemed to me that it 
was peculiarly the father’s province to 
train the boys, and the mother’s the 
girls, especially after the children have 
entered the adolescent period, since 
masculine and feminine traits assert 
themselves at that time, and the per- 
sonal recollections of their own youthful 
joys, sorrows, mistakes, hopes, dreams 
and aspirations should enable them to 
sympathize with those of their sons and 
daughters. Of course, I do not wish 
to be misunderstood as meaning thit 
either parent should assume entire con- 
trol at this period, since boys need the 
refining, softening influence of close 
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association with their mothers, while 
girls who have the companionship of 
the right sort of fathers unconsciously 
establish standards of true manhood. 

Probably a father’s strongest in- 
fluence is wielded through the example 
he sets. In a family where the father 
is uniformly courteous and considerate 
toward the mother, respectful children 
will be the rule. In a family where the 
reverse of such a condition obtains, the 
children are more than apt to be ruce, 
impertinent and disobedient, unless the 
mother be a woman of exceptional 
goodness and force of character. 

The mother, on her side, may not be 
free from blame in this question of 
respectful consideration for the wishes 
and opinions of the father. Whatever 
differences they may have concerning 
the management of their children should 
be most carefully concealed from the 
children themselves. Hard as it may 
be for cither parent to see a child un- 
justly punished, it is far better, for the 
ultimate harmony of the household, to 
remain silent than to express openly 
an indignation which may cause serious 
estrangement. This does not preclude 
reimonstrance in private. 

It is an indisputable fact that the 
average parents will take time and 
thought for frequent and long discus- 
sions of business and other matters 
which concern their material interests 
and social advancement, and yet never 
give ten minutes’ serious consideration 
to the difference of temperament 
among their children and the _ best 
methods of developing them mentally, 
morally and physically. This question 
of temperament is a very fascinating 
one. Itis only through a knowledge of 
a child's temperament that the best 
results in its training may be attained. 

The old idea that in providing for the 
material wants of his family a father's 
obligations were discharged is fast 
disappearing, and men who are in the 
main fair-minded and logical are recog- 
nizing that they owe an even greater 
duty to wife and child, and this realiza- 
tion is manifesting itself in constant, 
thoughtful consideration for the former, 
and in a closer companionship and 
sympathy with the latter. 

To young wives Iwould say—begin 
right. Before the baby comes and 
after its arrival it should be a vital 
topic of conversation. Its very help- 
lessness should make its proper envirun- 
ment and welfare a matter of deep con- 
cern to both parents. Baby's savings 
and tricks should be retailed to the 
young father (not in baby’s presence, 
however) and his interest kept sO COl- 
stantly alive that the mother will, as 4 
matter of course, have his cooperation 
in everything pertaining to the child. 
Many fathers make pets and playthings 
of their very young children, then almost 
ignore them when they reach an age . 
which, in common parlance, is “less cute . 
and cunning,” yet it is during these very 
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early years that they could best dispensc' 
with a father’s watchful guardianship. 
The woman with a high sense of jus-; 
tice. if she possess tact also, can usuallv’ 
imbue even a very worldly and busy 
man with a sense of obligation toward 
his children. She should lean upon him, 
ask his advice, and never admit that it is, 
her duty to have the sole care of training 
the children. The mother has opportuni-, 
ties which the father lacks for studying 
the children, and she should give him the 
benefit of her observations, while he in 
turn should make opportunities for such 
study that he may combine the result of 
his observations with the mother’s, there- 
by producing that other point of view 
which is essential to progress in any line. 
The mothers have had a mistaken 
sense of duty in this connection, and the 
fathers have in many instances simply 
accepted a condition ready made for 
them. I pray you, fathers, wake up to 
the blessed possibilities for service and 
true happiness in your parenthood; and, 
mothers, hold fast to such ideals as will 
make for righteousness and _ noble 
character building in your homes. 


‘ 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. | 


Deak Mrs. BIRNEY: In my opinion one of 
the greatest mistakes, if not the greatest, that 
mothers make is that of telling lies to their 
children. I believe the most dangerous lies are 
those told about the coming of the new baby. 
My seven-year-old son asked me lately about 
it, having heard some of the usual stories told 
by his cjayinates. I told him that as the bud 
belongs to the rose, so the child does to its 
mother, and my younger boy, to my great re- 
lief, ended the discussion by saying that some 
ane—God—did send the babies. Of course, 
the subject will come up again, but, although 
answering is not easy, I am determined not to 
lie to them. E. A. W. 


Dear Mrs. BIRNEY: I see so many help- 
ful answers to perplexed mothers that Iam 
tempted to ask you to help me, too, and by so 
doing I am in hope you will also help others. 

What is the best plan to pursue to keep a 
boy of mine from following the vulgar prac- 
tises and talk of other boys he plays with at 
school, and detailing them to his little sisters 
athome? I can say nye te my boy and 
he will listen to me and ask me questions 
freely, of course. But I do not know just 
what is best and how much to tell him in this 
line. Mrs. O. M. 


The foregoing letters touch upon a 
delicate question, upon which there is 
much need for enlightenment. It is 
inadvisable to take it up in these col- 
umns at present, but I advise those who 
are struggling with this problem in its 
several phases to read Mr. Worcester's 
little pamphlet entitled The Duty of 
Parents to Children in Regard to Sex. 


Is it possible for women to combine to keep 
Ce soldiers out of the shops and cee of 


/hristmas toys? 

It is possible for women to combine 
‘or any purpose, but I doubt if organi- 
zation for such a purpose would be effect- 
ive in our present period of develop- 
ment. It is comforting to all peace 
lavers to reflect that the toy sabres, 
guns, cannon, gay soldier caps and 
fying banners are after all but symbols 
inachild’s mind for patriotism, heroism, 
courage and loyalty to some great idea. 
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The new fabric—STORK— 
is the only really water- 
fan 
} 


proof material that 

can be washed 

| easily and thoroughly 

' without harming its 

4 water-proof qualities. 
Y 


/ 





STORK, 


means Water-proot — 






STORK PANTS keep Baby STORK SHEETING 





dainty and sweet keeps the 
Mattress 

You owe it to dr 
yourself to know y 
about “ Stork ”— HGatk believe 


this zew kind of 
water-proof ma- 
terial that is wash- 
able, durable, 
odorless, and light 
as a handkerchief. 


. that any other 
material is like 
Stork. Stork 
is new and en- 
tirely different 
from rubber, 
gutta-percha, 
oil-silk, paraf- 

fin, etc. It has none 
of their faults. Stork does not 
smell—does not § ow hard—does 
not crack. Stor does not feel 
sticky, or clammy, or cold to the 
touch. 


You can’t know how different 
7 +, it is—and how much better—until 
7 you have seer Stork and handled 
f . it—in stores where it is now 

a \ being exhibited. 
- \ \nd you can’t know al ot 
‘ \  Stork’s better merits until you 
~ have used Stork in your own 
. home—and have proved for your- 
, self how well “Stork” wears— 
/ and how easily and thoroughly 
“Stork” can be washed—without 
injuring its water-proof qualities 

in the least. 

In many ways this new scien- 
tific advance in modern fabrics 
/ will add to your comfort and re- 
duce your cares—as you will learn 
if you will only take the trouble 
to ask about it. 


Don’t hesitate to ask your way to the 
counter where Stork Goods are being ex- 


Many o¢her convenient ancl 
necessary articles made of 
Stork fabric are on exhibi 
tionzowinhighgradedry- { 
goods stores throughout * 
the United States—an Ja 
exhibition that will well 
repay your interest. 

Stork Pants for Ba ‘ 
bies and Stork Sheet- § 
ing for cribs and sick- § 
beds, are only two of 
the #any uses for this 
wonderful new water 
proof material- 
Stork.” The list 
printed here tells some 
of “Stork’s” other 
USES. 







Baby’s dress is kept 
dainty, dry and sweet, when 


Stork Pants are worn over 


the regular diaper. Stork hibited. It will not put you under ob ae 
Pants are easily washed tion to buy—(though perhaps you will 
they are white, light, soft “te See ee that you mei tone ons for 
ee Pehle “1 trial, at least one article— 
and antiseptic—they will iaat = oa Cic—a sponge bag, 


a bathing cap, ora pair of Stork Pants 
for Baby). Wewant you to know about 
Stork Goods sew—even if you do not 
begin to use it for a long while to come. 

You won't forget? The next time you 
pass the door of a ciry-goods store, you 
will remember ‘‘Stor4,’ and will go to 
examine the Stork Goods exhibited 
there, before you do anything else. 

Stork Goods are fdr sale at all the best 
dry-goods stores throughout the United 
States and Canada, 


not chafe, irritate or sweat. 
Stork Pants are easily ad 
justed, they add to Baby’s 
comfort and save work for 
Mother. 


Mattresses are 
and wholesome when Stork 
Sheeting is used. It is abso- 
lutely water-proof and easily 
washed. 


Free —Por Your Baby 


A Useful Sample of Stork—This Baby Sponge Bag 


always dry 





If youhaven’t a Baby and don’t 
know one, you will find this little 
bag useful nevertheless. (If you 
do know a baby, be sure to send 
us its name and address.) 

All we ask in return is that 
you ask at your dealer's to see 
Stork Goods—and examine them 
carefully. Send us your dealer's name and address 
and say whether he sells Stork, or not. 


We prefer that you 
Buy of Your Dealer 


If he does not sell Stork Goods, send 

to us the amount, and his name, and 

we will send, postage paid, any article 
mentioned here. 


~ Prices 
“STORK” Sheeting + 
light, 36in. $1.00 
heavy, 36in., 1.00 
heavy, s4in., 1.50 
“STORK” Pants 50c. 
“STORK’’ Traveling 


Cc. 





FreemThe “Stork” baby 
Sponge Bag 


If you want one of these free Stork Sample 
Baby Sponge Bags, send us this information 
at once, before this offer is discontinued. 


§0c. 


Even if you 
send direct 
to us for 


Stork Goods “STORK’’ Bathing 


Bags...75c. s S50c. 


please Caps. Silk or 
mention Cotton $1.25 to 7Sc. 
yourdealer’s “STORK” Dress 
name. Shields 25c. 


Address your letter to 


The Stork Co., Dept. 2A, Boston 
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Rough Skin ana Smooth 


Your skin becomes rough and chapped 
when the pores are dehcient in their 
natural oils. This is why strong soap is 
so bad for the hands. Yt 

oils provided by nature to keep the skin 
soft and pliable, as oil affects leather, and 
so, While the pores must be cleansed 
and kept open, these wonderful oils must 
not be exhausted. The soap problem, 


therefore, has ever been to cleanse and 
preserve, and now 


PALMOLIVE 


has solved it. A cleanser that gently 
dissolves the dirt as warmth dissolves 
snow; a soap and yet more than soap. 
Composed of those oils most helpful and 
nourishing to the skin—Palm Ol1l, Olive 
Oil and Cocoa Butter—PALMOLIVE 
supplies what other soaps destroy, and 
the skin in its gratitude becomes soft, 
white and smooth, staying so as long as 
you use PALMOLIVE. 

For the hands, the face, the bath, the 
nursery, there is no soap like PALM- 
OLIVE, as you realize at the first using, 
and yet, owing to the perfect method of 
making, you can enjoy its luxury for 
10 cents a cake. Sold wherever soap is 
sold, or if you wil] send us the name of 
a dealer who does not keep it, we will 
send you a cake for 10 cents and pay the 
postage, or for 15 cents to any part of 
Canada and Mexico. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., 
326 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





\ BOOK of plainly told stories of un- 
- usual interest in which a score of 


destroys the. 


THE FAMILY MEDICINE CLOSET 


VERY HOME should be supplied 
with a few simple remedies for the 
commoner ills of life, and the most 

practical way of disposing of these drugs 
is to purchase, or make at home, a med- 
icine closet that is sufficiently large to 
hold a supply of bandages, plasters and 
similar articles, besides the drugs. 

If nothing else is to be had, purchase 
for five cents one of the cracker boxes 
that: come with hinged covers already 
in place. Select as perfect a specimen 
as possible and then fasten in two or 
three shelves. Cover these with oil- 
cloth, tacked into place, and give the 
box a coat of white paint inside, both to 
make it sweet and clean and to render 
it sufficiently light, so that one can see 
the contents without straining the eyes. 
The outside can be painted any color 
one wishes, though usually it should 
match the woodwork in the bathroom. 


RECORD FOR THE 


15 drops for adult; for a loose cough. 
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A HOME-MADE MEDICINE CLOSET. 


a small note-book hanging just inside 
the door of the cupboard, or closet, and 
in it should be entered the number of 
the prescription, the name of the person 
for whom it was given, and the disease 


MEDICINE CLOSET 





HOW IT SHOULD BE USED. 





One teaspoonful for tight coughs. 


One tablespoonful for adult. 

One teaspoonful to 3 or 4, according to age.. 
One or two tablespoonfuls for adults. 
Directions on box or bottle. 


2 teaspoonfuls to 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls. 
1 teaspoonful to 3 or 4. 
5 to 10 drops three times a day. 


Tablets; directions on box. 
Valerian Spoonful upon retiring, to quiet nerves. 
Use same as Valerian. 
Sedative; one five-grain tablet in water for nervous 


headache or exhaustion. 


ACTION. DRUG. 
Expectorant | Com. Syrup Squills 
Ex. & Emetic | Syrup Ipecac 
Cathartic Castor Oil or Castoria 

Syrup Rhubarb 
Epsom Salts 
Com. Cath. Pils 
Laxative Rochelle Salts 
Com. Licorice Pow. 
Cascara Sagrada 
Anti- Aloin Bella, Strych. 
Spasmodic 
Val. and Lavender 
Bromide of Soda 
Counter- Aro. Spirits Ammon. 
Irritant | Mustard 
| Iodine 
pee Turpentine 
Chloroform 
| Stimulant Jamaica Ginger 
Camphor 
Antacid Bi-carb. soda 
Soda Mint Tablets a 
Lime Water i. ai 
Aro. Sp. Ammonia 
Protective Sweet Oil and Flour 
and Collodion 
Soothing Ointments 
| Liniments 


A few drops in 
Mix in paste an 
Paint surface with camel’s-hair brush. 
On cloth, applied to seat of pain. 

A few drops on cloth put over bowels. 


lass of water. 
spread on cloth. 


In hot water (for severe pain). 
A few drops in hot water. 


For sour stomach; one-half teaspoonful in water. 


take according to directions on box. 


Spread on wounds caused by fire, to ease pain. 

Use as protective on slight burns. 

Use to soothe pain of burns or itching of eczema. 

Rub into the skin thoroughly, just over the seat of pain. 





If the hinges scem insecure, make strong 
ones of leather, or purchase small brass, 
ornamental hinges, and put them on. 
A small brass padlock is also a neces- 
sity, for the medicine closet should at all 
times be locked and the key kept in 
the hands of some responsible person. 

The medicine closet in readiness, it 
should be securely fastened to the wall. 

Usually the mother of a family is 
depended upon to prescribe whatever 
is needed in ordinary cases, but if she 


or particular ailment, if it is known. 
Then all bottles of medicine filled with 
prescriptions, should be placed in a 
particular part of the cupboard. This 
will be found most convenient, will save 
the expense of calling a physician if the 
same illness occurs a second or third 
time, and will prevent mistakes on the 
part of both druggist and whoever gives 
the medicine in a family. This is not 
meant for dangerous diseases, of course. 

Besides the remedies mentioned above 


tell of success won by 


iutaugqua nu©rses 

the study of our courses. We teach this 

on by mail: hosts of our gradu- 

ates earning $12 to $30 a week, to whom 

ve refer. This book and full information 

nature of our work will be sent 

without ¢ xpense to interested readers. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
819 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


be young and inexperienced it is well for 
her to paste on the inside door of the 
closet a record, like the one given above, 
substituting any remedies that are pre- 
ferred for those given in this article. 
If any member of the family is under 
the care of a physician, it is well to keep 
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in the ‘‘record,’’ one should keep in the 
medicine closet a supply of plasters of 
all kinds, a jar of carbolated gauze, for 
dressing wounds without possibility of 
infection; a jar containing several rolls 
of bandages of various widths (these 
may be made at home by tearing into 
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strips of different widths an old sheet 
that is perfectly clean). 

If one is anything of a carpenter it 
will be an easy matter to tack light 
partitions in the middle of each shelf, 
using for the purpose the thin boards 
that are used for folding dress goods in 
dry goods stores. In one of the sections 
formed in this way one may keep poi- 
sons—in colored bottles; in another the 
Lettles containing lotions and remedies 
for external application; in a_ third 
can be placed drugs and remedies in 
general, and in the fourth such bottles 
as contain prescription medicines, to- 
gether with the jars containing band- 
ages, a bottle of bicarbonate of soda, 
removed from the package in which it 
» bought and put into a wide, open- 
mouthed bottle; flaxseed, mustard, 
plasters and similar articles can be 
placed in this fourth compartment, and 
as many of such things as possible should 
le kept in jars or bottles. A tin box 
containing a pair of hop pillows, or 
small sacks containing a little salt, will 
te found most useful in cases of ear- 
ache or neuralgia. A jar of boric acid 
and a second one of powdered alum 
will come in useful, as will a little flour 
of sulphur, a large jar of crude vaseline, 
und any little remedies that one may 
have used in the family for different 
purposes, and which proved helpful. 

One of the remedies that should 
always be kept on hand where there are 
children in the home is syrup of ipecac; 
it is an emetic and expectorant, and 
hus often saved life in cases of croup. 
It may be added to syrup of tolu, or 
svrup of wild cherry, and given in half- 
teaspoonful doses to a small child every 
ifteen minutes, in cases of croup, until 
vomiting is induced; larger children 
may be given one teaspoonful doses at 
a time. 

In the table or record given below, 
under the head of cathartics, are men- 
tioned Epsom salts, castor oil, syrup 
of rhubarb and compound cathartic 
pills. Under antacids—bicarbonate of 
sola, soda mint tablets, lime water, 
mixture rhubarb and _ soda. 
laxatives there are cascara sagrada 
tablets or pills of aloin, belladonna and 
strychnine, Rochelle salts, and any of 
the medicines given for action on liver 
and bowels. Compound licorice pow- 
der, magnesium sulphate (Epsom salts), 
and all laxatives and _  purgatives 
come under the general name of cath- 
artics, and by reading on the subject 
the mother may learn to use these rem- 
edies so they .will do good instead of 
harm to the patient, as is too often 
the case. A little aromatic spirits of 
ammonia may be kept on hand for a 
harmless stimulant; and for nervous- 
ness, valerian and lavender or valerian 
alone. For nervous. disorders,  bro- 
mide of soda is a harmless and most 
helpful remedy; it should be purchased 
in tablet form in five-grain tablets, or in 
powder form and then weighed out 
carefully in five-grain doses and made 
into powders, which are taken in a little 
water, Under counter-irritants one 
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Make 

your walls 

“Mischief Proof” 

by covering them 
with Sanitas, 


which is also 


moth, vermin and 
germ - proof — then 
you can wash your 
walls with soap and 
water just as you do the 
windows and woodwork. 


S 


BE ee 


ANITA 


The Washable Wall Covering, S 


-, 


has a cloth foundation decorated in oil colors 
which will not fade. It costs no more than pood 
wall-paper, is hung in the same way and has 
much longer life. It will save three-quarters 
of the expense and trouble of housecleaning. 
Sanitasis sold in handsome plain 
colors—burlaps and prints, in dull- 
finish oil colors, appropriate for 


any room. Glazed tiles for kitchen 
and bathroom. 


Write for name of local dealer and for our 
booklet giving complete de- 
scription of Sanitas with illus- 
trations in color showing 
Sanitas- covered rooms. 


The STANDARD TABLE 
OILCLOTH CO. 


Central Bank Bidg. 


Al's 
SANITAS 
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To a Musical Child 


There is nothing that will give greater delight 
than this beautiful collection. It comprises one 
hundred and forty-one songs that have been sung 
by the children of all nations for generations; a 
fragrant wreath from an old-time garden. The love 
of music is natural to most children and may be 
cultivated by familiarity with such musicianly 
arrangements of these fine old melodies. 

The book contains two hundred and twenty-six 
pages, is printed on paper of the best quality and 
is bound in attractive and serviceable covers. If 
not obtainable from the local music dealer, we 
will send a copy, post-paid, for examination, on 
receipt of the price ($2.00). If not satisfactory, it 
may be returned and the amount will be refunded. 


Boston: OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 











without advan: 
style of plano you are interested in, write us. 
save you money. ’ 


COLUMBUS PLANO COMPANY, Box 57, Columbus, 


*“ Puts You in Good Humor With Yourself” 


Hy-Jen Tooth Paste is a toilet luxury 
for the whole family. It leaves a clean, 
cool, refreshing taste that puts the man 
in good humor with himself and fits him 
for the day’s business. Its delicacy and 
smoothness, and the bright natural polish 
it gives the teeth, delight the tastes of the 
discriminating woman, while the presence 
of Hy-Jen Tooth Paste on the bath-room 
shelf is a sure guarantee that toothbrush 
time will be eagerly watched for by the 
children. Every new trial of Hy-Jen 
Tooth Paste makes another “ Hy-Jen 
family.” The dentifrice for careful folks. 


Special Introductory Offer 


Ask your dealer for Hy-Jen Tooth Paste. If he 
doesn’t have it, send us his name with 8c. in postage 
and we will send you a full size 25c. tube to try 
This offer is open for 30 days only, and is tf 
to proys to you how good Hy-Jen Tooth Paste 
really is. 


HY-JEN CHEMICAL CO. 
206 KINZIE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 















THE 


| “BABY” UPRIGHT 
PIANO 


Is Not a Toy Nor Cheaply Made 
but is nearly 4 feet high, has 5 
full octaves, with 61 full size 
keys. Action, touch and tone just 
like an expensive instrument 
Fully guaranteed and sold for 


LESS THAN 3100 


5 r installment. Give your child a chance to learn to | 
play the piano without investing a large sum in an experiment. 
We will gladly send you our plan of 
x } 


TWENTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
€ payment, upon request No matter what 
We can 


Catalogue and full information /rce 


Ohio 





WHEEL CHAIRS. 
WE MAKE OVER 7O STYLES 


Catalog ‘‘B’”’ illustrates—describes—(free). 


a SARGENT CO. 288 Fourth Ave. , 


New York \ 


THE FAMILY MEDICINE CASE 
(Continued ) 


finds mustard, iodine, capsicum (pep- 
per), turpentine; the iodine is painted 
over the surface with a camel’s-hair 
brush; mustard is made into a plaster 
and spread on a bit of flannel; the others 
are also placed on a piece of flannel and 
applied like a plaster, to relieve pain. 

Severe burns, even though the wound 
does not extend over much of the skin, 
should have the attention of a physician, 
for one never knows when they are likely 
to prove troublesome. For the slight 
burns of everyday occurrence, but 
which are apt to upset the nerves of 
child or adult, a protective like col- 
lodian may be used. Flour and sweet 
oil or any soothing lotions or ointments 
can be used on a painful burn, which 
should then be done up in cotton wool 
away from the air. 

For the toothache, that bane of 
childhood, a little chloroform may be 
dropped on cotton and the cotton 
tucked away in the cavity. In the 
meantime, the hep or salt bags men- 
tioned above should be heated, one after 
the other, and applied to the face, while 
the patient is wrapped in a warm blan- 
ket and placed close to the radiator 
or stove, where it is very warm. A 
little oil of cloves mixed with the 
chloroform makes it much pleasanter 
both as to odor and taste, and the oil is 
also good for toothache. 

For the earache, the hop bags are 
best. A bit of the absorbent cotton 
can be sprinkled with a little pepper 
and tucked into the orifice. The suf- 
ferer should be made very warm and 
comfortable, and a hot drink will help 
the work along. 

Sometimes one is tempted to put 
various remedies into the ear when it 
aches so cruelly, but it is a wrong to 
the child to do this. A little warm 
water may be tried; pour it into the 
orifice, and then, after a moment, 
turn the head so that it will run out 
of itself. This often soothes the pain. 

Ofttimes when the earache or tooth- 
ache comes on at night a warm chimney, 
taken from the lighted lamp and 
wrapped in a stocking, will, when placed 
against the aching side, soothe the pain 
until the child falls asleep and forgets 
his troubles. 

In families where the children are 
subject to croup it is a good plan to 
keep the syrup of ipecac close beside 
the bed all Winter long. Get a spoon 
that has a corkscrew for a_ handle, 
and keep it screwed in the cork of a 
vaseline bottle. For ordinary coughs 
give vaseline, and for croup, ipecac. 
One of the small racks that can be placed 
inside a lamp chimney is also most 
useful, for a tiny agate saucepan or a 
tin cup of water will heat in no time, 
placed over the lamp on one of these. 
It is always best to be prepared, so that 
one may begin as soon as possible the 
struggle which overcomes croup. A few 
moments lost in the beginning may 
mean defeat. MARY TAYLOR ROSS. 
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The final touch of refinement which 
a clear wholesome complexion lends, 
Describes the mission of Woodbury’s) 
Facial Soap. Its absolute purity and 
thorough cleansing and tissue nour- 
ishing qualtties leave nothing desired. 

25 cents a cake. | 

WRITE FOR BEAUTY BOOKLET. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his name together with 


One dollar for Introductory Assortment. 


Sent prepaid to any address, and consisting of one full size 
package, each, of W ury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream, 
Face Powder and Dental Cream, together with trial size 
cake of our new Jerofle Toilet Soap, and Beauty's Masque, 
a readable booklet on the care of the “* Outer Self.” 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, 
Dept. No. 6 Cincinnati, O, 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


$2.50 Quality Only $1.50 


Marshall Elastio Stoo 3 outwear 
every other kind nearly twice over. 
They are woven in a special! mesh from 
pure rubber and linen or silk fabric, 
prepares by an improved method that 
makes them twice as durable as those 
woven from materials prepared by 
old method. 


Every Marshall Elastic Stocking is made 
and fitted under the personal supervision of 
Dr. J. H. MARSHALL. ii Marshall 
goods are sold under an absolute guarantee 
of perfect fit and perfect satisfaction, or you 
get your money back. 

We can save you one-third on every kind 
of Elastic Stocking. 

We can fit you by mall just as well] as bya 
personal! cal! at our offices. 

We make Elastic Stockings in shape 
and size, weight and strength. lastic 
Anklets. Leggings, Wristlets, Gauntlets, El- 
bow and Shoulder pieces; Elastic Abdomi- 
nal Supporters from $4.00 up. Trusses for 
both adults and children. 


Everything for Invalids 


and Cripples 


Bend a Postal Now for our catalogue and other valuable Informatics. 
All correspondence confidential and Jn unmarked envelopes. 


MARSHALL TRUSS CO. 


606 Fulton Strest 
Brooklyn, New York 


Comfort and Ease for 
Tender Feet 


for every woman who will wear 


WHITCOMB’S 
‘““FLEXSOLE” SHOES 


The most comfortable shoe for 


women ever made. Soft, flex- 
ible, perfect-fitting and hand- 
some. Very durable. No Tacks. 
No Lining to wrinkle and hold 
moisture. No Seams. 


An lowa woman writes: ‘* First 
leather shoe I have been able 
to wear in twenty years."’ 

A Boston woman writes: 

*‘Linclose money-order 
for $3.00 for a pair 
of 6-E 
Boots. 


Lace 


I never had anything so comfortable, | 
wear them all the time." 


LACE $3.00 
Prices BUTTON $3.25 | Postpaid 
OXFORDS $2.50 
Send outline of foot and give siz 
usually worn, 

EASTERN SHOE COMPANY 
190 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. 

N.B.—Agents wanted every where. Special lnducemens 
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AMONG “2 NEWEST BOOKS 





N unusually handsome 
and one that 
attract especial 


volume 
should 
‘ attention is Aftstoric Dress in 


Amertwa (Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.), by 
Elizabeth McClellan. The illustrations 
in color, pen-and-ink and half-tone by 
Sophie B. Steel, together with numer- 
ous reproductions of rare _ portraits 
and original garments, add to the 
attractiveness of the book. The work 
embraces the Colonial and Revolution- 
ary period of American history from 
the year 1607, the date of the arrival of 
Captain John Smith at the mouth of 
the river he called James, after the 
King who was then upon the English 
throne, to the vear 1800, when Jefferson 
was President in the new city of Wash- 
ington, dressed in a blue coat, small- 
clothes and vest of crimson. There is 
an introductory chapter on the dress of 
the Spanish and French settlements in 
the South, and a supplementary article 
on legal costumes of the eighteenth 
century and the various state uniforms 
of the young Republic. To this are added 
an ample bibliography and a complete 
glossary of the many now obsolete terms 
fur wearing apparel of stuffs and fabrics. 

Completeness of survey seems indeed 
the foremost object of the book. The 
costumes of the Cavalier colonies of 
Virginia, Maryland and the Carolinas; 
the Puritan colonies of New England; 
the English-Dutch of New York and 
the Jerseys; and the various pietists, 
German and Swede and English, of 
Pennsylvania, are all described minutely. 
The book is, however, no mere catalogue 
of the changing fashions but possesses 
also a pleasant charm of its own, with 
much gossipy quotation from old let- 
ters, newspapers, wills, diaries and 
other documents. Quaint contemporary 
Verses precede each chapter and, to- 
gether with many interesting bits of 
information and chit-chat having a 
sartorial bearing, give the book an in- 
timate flavor. For instance, the con- 
ventional bride’s veil is probably only a 
milliner’s substitute for the unabundant 
tresses of some bride of importance, her 
hair not being thought beautiful enough 
to cloak her blushes. Weare reminded, 
too, that Piccadilly gets 1ts name from 
a shop where peccadtles— neckbands 
timmed with the fashionable pointed 
lae—were made and sold in the days 
of Charles I. In England,in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, it was 
the custom of the noble patrons of 
theatrical companies to bestow their 
cast-off clothes upon favorite actors— 
even Garrick appeared as Othello in a 
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second-hand regimental suit 
that belonged toone of (ceorge 
the Second’s body guard, 

Perhaps our rich men could 
evade their taxes if they were assessed 
now upon the plan the Virginia House of 
Burgesses astutely invented about the 
time of King James’s death: ‘Be it 
enacted that for all public contribu- 
tions every unmarried man must be 
assessed in church according to his own 
apparel and every married man must be 
assessed according to his own and his 
wife’s  apparel.’’ Possibly, however, 
such a statute might have the effect 
of driving millionaires away from the 
churches, for we all know to what 
lengths they are prepared to go to escape 
taxation. In the Cavalier colonies gen- 
erally, though they fluctuated from the 
mildest extravagance to severe economy 
of costume, fine dressing was the order 
of the day. So much so, indeed, that 
the resources of Virginia became seri- 
ously impaired, and a law was passed 
to restiict the bringing of costly dress 
goods into the colony. However, the 
worldly Virginians did not know a 
merciful law when they had one, and it 
was not suffered to remain long. 

In New England, as might have been 
expected from the descendants of the 
Pilgrims, they had soberer taste. Not 
content with sombre hues and simplicity 
of cut, many expressed their piety in 
quotations from Holy Writ worked into 
their garments. But even the most 
sombre of costumes were cut after recent 
English fashions, and were made and 
remade to suit the far-away mode. 
Even in New England it was found 
necessary to curb extravagance and 
control fashions in dress. In 1634 the 
Massachusetts court forbade the pur- 
chase of any ‘“‘apparell with lace on it, 
or more than one slashe in each sleeve 
and another in the back’’; and later no 
garment could be made for women 
‘with sleeves more than half an ell 
wide.’’ The town records are full of 
prosecutions for transgressions of these 
laws. But rank and property then, as 
now, condoned offences, as ‘‘John Hutch- 
ins’s wife was also discharged upon 
testimony of her being brought up 
above the ordinary rank.’’ As in Vir- 
ginia, these sumptuary laws soon fell 
into disuse. 

Almost from the outset Manhattan 
was cosmopolitan. There was neither 
legal nor religious restriction in dress, 
and the prevailing fashions of both 
English and Dutch were gorgeous and 
resplendent. Then, as now, the mer- 
cantile spirit of the town asserted itself 
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BELDING’S 


~ Yardwide’” 
re in 


‘s. ee Psat) 


It takes a good “satin to make 
a rene lining—you have 
learned that by experience. 


When we say our Satin is 
good for lining, we are giving it 
highest praise. It is also good 
for every other satin purpose, 


Belding’s 
“Yardwide’ Satin 


is soldat all good satin counters 


$1.00 per yard 


A heavier weight at $1.25 per yard. 


If you do not find them at your 
dealers, write us for samples, and 
we will send with them name of 
dealer nearest to you who has 
them in stock. 


oe **Yardwide’’ Guar- 
anteed Satin stamped on the 
back of every yard isa Gr? 
ate of Quality from a firm that 
has occupied the foremost posi- 
tion in the manufacture of 
Silks for more than 40 years. 


B2ZLDING BROS. & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Belding's “ Fardwide” Satin 
526-528 Broadway, New York 
Monroe & Fifth Ave., Chicago 
Belding’s “* Yardwide”’ Label 
in a garment will tell you ail 
you want to know about the lin- 

ing of that garment—look for it. 
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“The EAGLE Swing 
isa marvel - You ever saw a swing 


like it. “ The Eagle” is an out-door bed, sitting- 
room, reception-room, dining-room, and sum- 
mer house—never was a swing that transformed 








in sO many ways, for so many pleasant uses. 
The Eagle swings /eve/—never tilts. That’s 


a why grown-ups enjoy it so. 









The Eagle Swing is made of steel—“ does 
not shut off the view.” It is easy to set up or 
move—no need to dig post holes and deface 
your lawn. The E Eagle Swing is an ornament 


to your grounds. 
For sale by dealers, or write for special offer. 
Illustrated catalogue, free. 


A. BUCH’S SONS CO. 
High Street, Elizabethtown, Penna. 


- a 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and Engraved. Up-to-date 
styles. Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visitin. 
Cards 75 cts. Samples and valuable booklet, Wedding Etiquette,” 


FREE. J W. COOKRUM, 526 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 


What Will You Give i 
For Health and a Good Figure]: 
Will you give me 15 minutes in your ! 
own home and get well without drugs? : . | 


— Perfectly, completely well, with that glad, joyous freedom and happiness in life and sweet 


personal loveliness-which health and a well-developed, graceful body alone can give? There 
is nothing in girlhood or womanhood so lovely as a healthy, vigorous, eae 

aks and wholesome, full of life and strength and fire. Therejis nothing which 
gives a woman such power to win love and to wield influence. 


sound an 


kept body, 


lf the lungs, heart, nerves and every vital organ are kept strong, there is no need of drugs or . | 


DRUGS ARE 
DANGEROUS 


medicine. The permanent relief from weaknesses can only be in regalning 
the strength ot 
of the 40,000 drugyists are handling adulterated, drugs, 


weakened organs. It has been shown that about 8,000 ont 





and probably fifty per cent. of the drugs contain morphine. 

Any woman by practicing fifteen minutes each day in her own room can 
wth Ska 1 figure, clear sk brai 

a eames » 7 - lave a good hyure, clear Skin, Strong Draih 

EVERY WOMAN CAN and the perfect bodily poise which "results 

HAVE A CLEAR SKIN ¢.. : nn of : 
the he OD FI URE from a sound condition of all the vital 

AND AGO a * functions. We women do not want large 


muscles, but we want that vibrant life force born of a healthful 
spirit which makes life worth living. We also. want flexible, sym- 
metrical, well-rounded figures with that graceful, dignified, easy ‘ 
carriage which denotes character, culture and refinement ‘T; 
My instructions} by mail are strictly individual and strictly 
ri . confidential. direct the exer 

I HAVE HELPED Ise. bathing { diet adapted 

s r yh)? cise, bathing and cliet adapte« 
15,000 W hyd view to your condition, teach 
HELP THEMSE LVES you how to breathe, how - a 


to stand, how to walk; I strengthen the stomach and the 











on the attache 
nerves so that your food will nourish you; strengthen the liver, blank the 
kidneys and intestines so that all impurities are thrown from your which interest you, 
system; stimulate a sluggish circulation, send the blood bounding and if there are any 

particulars in 


through your veins, so that you feel warm and comfortable; put 
you in condition to resist colds; strengthen weak hearts and lungs, 
relieve you of weaknesses, lame backs and headaches. Whenthis is 









done, you will have a clear brain, a quick perception and a vibrant life force. need, write me 
1 wish you could read the mail on my desk for one day—it would make you about them also, 
and I will tell you 


happy as it does me. Iam quoting to you below extracts from some letters 
from my pupils. Some of these names I have permission to give—others | 
have not—but I can duplicate any one of these extracts many times a day. 


‘The lump in my side which the doctors called a tumor has entirely 














disappeared and I am so happy, Miss Cocroft."’ f- Too thin 
‘‘T weigh 83 Ibs. less, and have gained wonderfully in strength.”’ i ea een 
‘‘My kidneys are much better."’ O Prominent hips 
‘My stomach does not bother me now; I can eat ig Protruding abdomen 
*‘ Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely free * Height 
after having it for thirty years.’’ - Weight 
= Do you stand correctly? 


‘‘The rheumatism has disappeared and I sleep a restful sleep.’’ 


‘‘ Have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of good, quiet nerves.”’ 



























° 


Thin chest 


Is your health or figure 


‘I am delighted with the effect of exercise upon my catarrh.”’ Thin bust 
‘(My bust Sas increased four inches in the past three months."’ af Thin neck 
‘‘My weight has increased thirty pounds."’ — ne fully? 
be oe eyes are stronger and I have taken off my glasses.’’ ri Weakness rae 
‘‘I have not had a sign of gall stones since I began your work."’ Lame Back 
I] take but a limited number of pupils, because I give each pupil my : Dullness 
personal attention. I do not work with a woman unless I am sure + Irritable 
I can help her. I know I can reduce Prominent Abdomens and Hips, : Nerves 
build up Thin Necks and Chests and bring any woman to roundness and : Headaches 
symmetry. I have done all of these hundreds and hundreds of times. - Catarrh 
It is no longer an experiment with me. ; ee 
Write to me, telling me your particular difficulties and I will send - Indiguiicn 
, e. yous per : ; : Constipation 
you letters from pupils and give you the names of women who have ‘Liver 
MY SORES Y Aum Ce a ee cn 
ADVIOR ARTEL Sc. . oe 
booklet on how to stand correctly. Heart 
Every woman should know this if she would be perfectly — Throat 
well. 1 charge you nothing for this booklet and nothing a | ” Seas 
mation 2 Circulation 
s ' Blood 
in regard to 
(4<~ta47212 » yourcase. Do 


not hesitate to write 


Dept. 13, 57 Washingtcn Street, CHICAGO 







imperfect in any way 
not mentioned here / 


me. I hold pupils’ Occupation 
letters in confidence. What is your age? 
Married or single? 








unusually wide experience in diagnosing cases and prescribing individual work for women. 





Miss Cocroft, as President of the Physical Culture Extension Work in America, has had an 


ON’A LIVELY BOY 


“AS POOR SUIT 


».IS\A°BAD COMBINATION 


When we tell you that the $5.00 *‘Hercules” Suit for Boys (7 to 16 
years) is Rain Proof, Moth Proof, Strain Proof, Infection 
Proof, (Sanitary and Hygienic) you are apt to gain the impression 

that we have sacrificed something in fabrics, style or workman: 

ship We want to say to economically disposed parents of sturdy 

lads that they are geting everything in The Hercules 

Suit that they ever got in a boys suit “and then some 

No matter what price youve ever paid for a boys sult 

you ve never had more carelully selected fabrics (all wool) 

better linings. or more thorough workmanship than is shown 

in “The Hercules."’ The style is there too “‘The Her- 
cules’ must give satisfaction or we don't want the dealer to keep 

your money Dealers in hMantwearcul, clothing everywhere, 

sell the $5.00 Hercules Suit for boys 7 10 16 years If yours’ 
hasn't it. write us and we will supply your wants. A handsome book 
entuled "*Golden Days of Boyhood,” interesting to all mem- 
bers of a family, mailed free, on request. Charming Creations in Russian 


Blouse, Sailor Suits, Cadets. Norfolks and and other styles for little fellow’s 


wear of the famous dAanlwearcul, Write to-day for booklet. 


- DAUBE, COHN © CO. 


Be OUTS Ts of Everything Deere ery aed eee and Children’s 
Clothing. 2 2 Corner Market and JacKson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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showily. A brilliant picture is given 
of Broadway on a Sunday in 16965. 
when Dutch and English in all their 
fineries strolled leisurely to church. 

The German colonies of Pennsylvania 
in their pastoral settlements kept for a 
later period than the rest the quaint 
clothes they had worn to America. 
The various sects kept stolidly, and per- 
haps with some aggressiveness, to the 
clothes they had brought with them, 
as to a slight extent they do to this day. 
The Society of Friends, however, seems 
to have followed with reluctant foot- 
steps all the changes of fashion. Green 
aprons were so much affected by the 
women that they became almost badges 
of Quakerism. The men generally wore 
Wigs in spite of their profession to dis- 
card all superfluities. It is instructive 
to know that William Penn had nothing 
either in his person or his household of 
the so-called Quaker simplicity, and, 
indeed, the sober founder of Philadelphia 
to our eyes went rather gaily clad. 

And so in this book we see the long 
pageant of bygone American dress, 
and in these happily preserved relics 
how “‘fashion wears out more apparel 
than the man.”’ 


Readers of THE DELINEATOR will re- 
member the delightful series of papers 
on flowers contributed by N. Hudson 
Moore. These have now been brought 
out in a very attractive volume entitled 
Flower Fables and Fancies (F. A. Stokes 
Co.). The author writes of flowers from 
the historical as well as romantic point 
of view and appeals to the literature of 
both prose and poetry for their floral 
offerings. The illustrations, forty-eight 
in number, are from photographs of 
flowers, and the page decorations are by 
Mr. Frederick G. Hall. Mrs. Moore is 
an authority on other things than flow- 
ers. She has written books on old fur- 
niture, old china and lace, besides the 
articles now appearing in this magazine 
on various topics of interest to collectors. 

One of the merriest books of the sea- 
son for young people is The Staying 
Guest (The Century Co.), by the popu- 
lar Carolyn Wells. Over the hills and 
far away there dwelt two maiden ladies 
in a quaint and restful old country-place 
which they called Primrose Hall. So 
one can easily imagine the mental per- 
turbation of these ladies when there 
danced in upon them one day an elf- 
like child, the daughter of their young- 
est sister, now dead. Miss Wells's keen 
sense of humor bubbles over in her por- 
trayal of this little heroine, and you will 
have a good laugh over the party to 
which Ladybird invites the lame the 
halt and the blind among the poor of the 
village; and again when she appeals to 
the Governor of New Jersey for a suit- 
able husband for Stella Russell 
aE grown-up friend. , 

n The Art Crafts for Beginn : 
tury Co.) Mr. Frank G. Sa 
written a book for ‘‘those who feel the 


her 
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need of some art expression but who 
cannot attend an art school, and for 
those who wish to follow the art of the 
craftsman.”"" The author is director of 
the Arts and Crafts Department of 
Chautauqua, and, perhaps, it is needless 
to add that he has produced a book of 
practical value as a manual for the 
teacher and as a guide for the amateur. 

Masquerading seems to be the fashion 
among novelists just at present, and in 
The Man on the Box (Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 
Mr. Harold MacGrath has written a de- 
lightful love story around an army offi- 
cer who plays the part of a groom to a 
beautiful young lady. The book is 
hight, witty and romantic. 

One of the latest contributions to de- 
tective stories is The Albert Gate Mystery, 
tv Mr. Louis Tracy. The new story 
has, of course, a murder, any number of 
sensations and m~ysteries, and tells of 
the further adventures of Mr. Reginald 
Brett, whom readers of Mr. Tracy's 
furmer books will recall as the clever 
larrister detective. 

A book that may be classed with the 
ropular Mrs. Wiggs is Susan Clegg and 
Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop (Little, Brown 
& Co.). This is by Anne Warner, the 
author of a very good story called A 
Woman's Well. Mrs. Clegg is an orig- 
inal character, and her sayings are full 
vf humor. The author wishes it under- 
stood that the scenes in the book are 
wholly imaginary. 

An interesting story of certain dra- 
matic episodes in the life of the great 
Napoleon is Mr. Max Pemberton’s 
romance, Beatrice of Venice (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.). Mr. Pemberton may usually 
be counted on to write good stories, and 
this new one is no exception. Gaston, 
Count of Joyeuse, a soldier of Napoleon, 
falls in love with Beatrice, Marquise de 
st. Remy, and in the picturesque Venice 
this man and woman fight out their 
destinies. 

A story which will help to pass away 
a pleasant hour or so is The Pursuit of 
Phyllis (Henry Holt & Co.), by J. H. 
Bacon. The hero is a young author who 
has overworked and who is ordered 
away for a long rest. He receives these 
orders with indignation, but before he 
has travelled far he sees a girl who makes 
him forget everything else. Then the 
pursuit begins, which ends eminently 
satisfactorily. 

Persons who admire the poetic feeling 
and delicate imagination which are a 
part of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s work 
will wish to read his collection of short 
stories recently published under the 
title Painted Shadows (Little, Brown & 
Co.), The first story, ‘‘The Youth of 
Lady Constantia,’ is a truly delight- 
ful prose fancy, containing probably the 
Lest writing in the book, but there are 
others of these tales to be held but 
little second in choice. The author's 
mastery of style, his consummate abil- 
ity to paint in words his haunting fan- 
cies, contribute to make the title of the 
volume most appropriate. Several of 
the tales have previously appeared in 
periodicals, including THE DELINEATOR. 
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Canfield 
Dress Shields qian 


It is no exaggeration to say 
that your waist is made or 
marred by the dress shield, be- 
cause it is true that an inferior 
shield will ruin any waist. ; 

Every Canfield Dress Shield 
is guaranteed to be absolutely 
moisture-proof, 

There is practically no wear- 
out to them. Wash them over 
and over again and you have 
new shields that can be relied 
on to keep your waists as fresh 
as new. Insist on having Can- 
field Dress Shields. 

For Sale Everywhere 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 299 Mercer St.,N.Y. 
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Be a Dressmaker 


EARN $15 TO $50 A WEEK 


We know a dressmaker—a woman—who receives $10,000.00 a 


. year as designer of Marshall Field & Co.’s dressmaking department. 


} Dressmakers are paid higher salaries than any other class of 
J 
4 & 


women, Some receive as high as $3,000 for making one gown. 
None of them receive less than the highest salaries usually paid 
women for other work. 

You may not be able to earn $100 a week at the start, but 
we can teach you so that you will be one of the best paid women 
in your vicinity. If you are a stenographer, bookkeeper, house- 
keeper, or even a dressmaker, we will teach you so that you can 
soon double your income 


You Can Learn at Home by Mail 
OLGA GOLDZIER WILL TEACH YOU 


Olga Goldzier, one of the best-known dressmakers in America, fs Instructor- 
In-Chief, and personally prepares every lesson. She is a member of the faculty 
of Ruskin University and has first orizes, diplomas and gold medals awarded 
on gowns exhibited in Paris, Vienna and New York. Her system of teaching is 
simple and thorough. No patterns, charts or mechanical devices are used. Her 
instruction covers planning, designing, selection and care of materials, measure 
taking, pattern making, sewing, finishing and draping. The things so hard for 
most dressmakers-are so simply ex,!ained that any one can do them. She 
teaches how to conduct a profitable dressmaking establishment. Her own estab- 
lishment in Chicago is one of the largest and most exclusive in-America. She 

teaches you how to successfully make your own and others’ clothes. Any 
woman or girl who can read and write and who has a little taste can soon 
learn to make fine garments well. It does not take long under Mrs. 
Goldzier’s personal instruction. Write for handsome book, ** How 

I Teach Dressmaking at Home." It is free. 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF SCIENTIFIC DRESSMAKING 
Dept. £, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


SHELDON METHOD OF TREATING 


SPINAL CURVATURE 


If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble, you can be relieved 
in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful anatom1- 
cal appliance has been invented by a man who cured himself of 
spinal curvature. Its results are marvelous. It is nature’s own 
method. The scientific and medical world is amazed at the 
work being effected. Noted physicians in prominent medical in- 
stitutions and in private practice are endorsing it. The Sheldon 
Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts of the spine, the 
whole spine is invigorated and strengthened, all soreness is taken 
out of the back, the cartilage between the vertebra is made to ex- 
pand, the contracted muscles are relaxed and the spine is straight- 
ened. There is a bright hope for you, no matter how long you have 
suffered. We have strong testimonials from every State in the Union. 
The appliances are being sent all over the world. Each one is made to 
order from individual measurements and fits perfectly. There is posi- 
tively no inconvenience in wearing. We guarantee satisfaction, or refund your money 
at the end of thirty days’ trial. Write for our new book giving full information and references. 


PHILO BURT MFG. COMPANY, 200 Fourth Street, Jamestown, Ne Ve 

































Battle Scenes, Pathetic and Tragic Pieces, Humorous 
‘ » 


Recitations and How to Recite visies, cular’ setections te shoot on Chins 29 cents 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Butterick Building, New York 
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Art Lovers 
Should Send for 
Book about 


Teco Pottery 


Its classic design, velvety glossless glaze, 
and soft moss green, crystalline color, 
celebrated for the richness of its tones, 
have won for it an enviable place among 
the world’s art wares. 


Gold Medal at St. Louis 


The handsome Grecian design illustrated 
above is a great favorite. Eight inches 
high, five inches wide. Sent by express 
prepaid upon receipt of price, $6.00. 
Other designs $1.00 up. 


Sold by Best Dealers 


Book illustrates a great va riety 
of designs and quotes prices. 
It is sent on request. 


The Gates Potteries 
644 Chamber of Commerce 
Chicago 
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mM SHIRT WAIST 
» ever sold at $1.00 

f Vor the purpose of 
getting our new 
pring catalog to 
is many ladies as pos- 
. Sible we have made up 
eral thousand of 

- handsome, newest 
early spring Shirt 

s, which we will 
send for only One 

Dollar cach while 
they last; only two 
4) sent to any singl 

s customer, Catalog 
sent Free, This ele 
gant new Shirt 
Waist is designed 
ifteroneofthe new 
est Parisstyles.The 
front is laid in three 
plaits on each side, 
j togive the required 
fulness, has box 
| plaits down the cen- 
ter of the back and 
front; full shirred 
sleeves, long cuffs 
and double detach- 
able tab collar, as 
shown in the illus- 

tration. 

Tl pecially imported 
material of which this walst 
ls made is the new Mercer 
ized Madrat Cloth of exquisite texture, just the weight for early spring 
wear. This walst launders ensily—washes readily and irons without 
difficulty. Ladies will appreciate this quality. 

Order Style N, giving bust measure, and be sure to state whether you 
want plain white or the white with small black figure as shown In Illus 
tration. If waist does not fit, ls not up to our claims or your expectations, 
return at once at our expense , and we will exchange or return your money 


at once 

= + Our Spring Catalog, “THE ECONOMY 
FREE CATALOG GAZETTE,” will be ready for distri 
bution March 10th It accurately Illustrates, describes and quotes prices 
on the very newest styles of Ladies’ and Children’s Costa, Suits, Millinery, 
Muslin Underwear, Corsets, Hosiery, Shoes, otc. In fact everything that 
& Woman uses or wears at prices that mean a saving of money on every 
purchase. Write for it to-iay; it Is free. 


Topp: SMITHS Co, 


AND 70 WABASH AVE ~ CHICAGO: 








EASTER SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Spec ial 
Easter Design. 


:O 
Sent by mail 





x on receipt 
1 or stamps 
A very dain ter gift Fine catalogue 
f numerous Easter gifts and ellver novelties free 


WARREN MANSFIELD CO., Silversmiths 
256 Middle St., Portland, Maine 











































AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
(Continued) 


While new writers are crowding for 
first place, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, con- 
tinues to hold her own. Her new book, 
The Belle of Bowling Green (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.), is a story of New York in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. 
There is a certain fascination abeut old 
New York, and Mrs. Barr has written 
quite an exciting story about that period. 

In The Wolverine (Little, Brown & 
Co.) Mr. Albert Lathrop has written a 
romantic story of the early days of 
Michigan before it becamea State. The 
scenes are laid in Detroit at the time 
when the disputes over the Ohio bound- 
ary line almost led to actual warfare. 
Love, however, plays quite as impor- 
tant a part as politics, for the young 
Puritan surveyor and the French Cath- 
olic, Marie Beaucceur, are lovers indeed. 

Quebranta-Huesos was a_ brigand 
chief who pursued his avocation in the 
Andalusian highlands. If you want 
to know about his exciting adventures 
you should read what K. and Hesketh 
Prichard say of him in The Chronicles 
of Don Q. (J. B. Lippincott Co.), this 
being the nickname of the bandit. 

A stirring book of adventure for the 
juvenile reader is Nelson’s Yankee Boy 
(Henry Holt & Co.), by W. H. Dunton. 
The young hero becomes a cabin boy on 
Nelson’s flagship and is present at 
Trafalgar, where he witnesses the death 
of the great admiral. After being ship- 
wrecked he returns to America and 
fights under the Stars and Stripes in the 
War of 1812. Mr. Dunton is also the 
author of Under the Rattlesnake Flag. 

A discussion of the whole problem of 
moral education may be found in the 
book bearing that title (B. W. Huebsch), 
which is the work of Edward Howard 
Griggs, author of The New Humanism 
and A Book of Meditation. Mr. Griggs 
has attempted an exhaustive study of 
moral culture in its relation to society, 
and his aim has been sanity rather than 
novelty. At the end of the volume 
may be found a bibliography which 
gives a practical working list of the best 
books and articles bearing on the aspects 
of moral education. 

A handsome and valuable volume is 
backgrounds of Literature (The Mac- 
millan Co.), by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. The illustrations are numerous, 
and the chapters cover ‘‘The Lake 
Country and Wordsworth,” ‘Emerson 
and Concord,” ‘‘The Washington Irving 
Country,” ‘‘Weimar and Goethe,”’ ‘‘The 
Land of Lorna Doone,” ‘‘America in 
Whitman’s Poetry,” “The Land of 
Scott,’ and ‘‘Hawthorne in the New 
World.” 

The Macmillan Company has brought 
out a new edition of Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie’s Wall1am Shakespeare. 
Mr. Mabie has written a new preface 
in which he says that he has endeav- 
ored to present the poet as he is 
disclosed by the results of long and 
loving study of a group of scholars, 
chiefly English, German and American. 
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Gibson Pillow 
Top 


FOR 30 DAYS 
This beautiful wenuine 
Naan Plush Pillow 

Top, stamped with 
Gibson design, 
ready for burn 

ing. will be 
sent free to 
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2-cent Page 
stamps to Catalog 
Pee Gm No. Q55, 
shipping, Gib- 


in colors, 
FREE. IHies 

trares 1000 Gibson 
and other 


son Royalties, 
etc. Choice of old 
gold, tan, crimson, 
dark or light green. 

Size 17x17 fn. Same, 
finished complete, $1.50. 


Only one free Top to one addre 
THIS $2.50 


SPECIAL OFFER UTFIT No. 97, $1.65 


x1, leather, etc. 















designs 
stamped on articles of 
plush, wood and leather 








For burning on plush, w« 

Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, 
kubber Tubing, Double-Action Bulb, Metal 
Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, 
Iwo Pieces Stamped Practice 
Wood, and full instructions, 
all contained in neat leather- 
ette box. 


TEA BE Ask your dealer—or we will send it C.O.D 
If you like it when you get it, them pay oar 
special price. Write to-day for Catalog No. Q55. 

S DY, Contains full line of Pyrography outfits and sup- 


mR plies—at lowest prices. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, lll. 


Largest Makers of Pyrography Geods tn the Worid.” 






LINOLEUMS, 
RUGS, LINENS, 
CURTAINS, Etc. 


Write to-day for our free 1905 cata- 
logue showing immense line ¢f 
patterns in their actual colors. 
It tells exactly how to order ata 


BIG SAVING OVER 
RETAIL PRICES 


Carpets sewed free. Freight 
paid on conditions stated in 
catalogue. 


THE RUSSELL CARPET CO. 
118 Market St., Chicago 


~™ 
i 


Are You Interested in 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS ? 


If so—CUT OUT THIS AD.—matl tt to 
us, or paste { postal card 
wand we will send you ! 


Absolutely FREE of All Cost 
ee 
THE AMATEUR ENTERTAINER | 


A 286 pag= catalogue, with 

rical as and over at ill 

magic, dramas, comedies, grand and ETA ic 
comedies, recitations, monologues, cone an Sas ap 
showing how easy it is to put any of them on for cha ‘tale 
or homezamusement. Bureau of ] Shae 


nformation free to patruns. 
Nothing like it Ever 


F 
Published Before tor thoue 


THE CREST TRADING Co. 
24 Witmark Building, = New York "V", 





Tbe Delineator 























The smartest suits for “‘ him ”’ 
and for his big brother have a 
bel sewn into each garment 
bearing this name 
5 ’ \ a 

When you buy “his’’ clothes 
md want the most of style and 
jistinetion, the most of quality 
nd wear, the best of trimmings 
and linings, the most thorough 
faish, it will pay you to look 
lor this label, which stands for 


| that is best in. boys’ cloth- 
“, no matter what the price. 


Spring Styles are now 
displayed by leading 
clothiers and department 
stores everywhere. 

He” will be interested, and so 

you, In our handsome booklet, 
“Sampeck Styles," the authority 
rrect dress for boys 254 to 20 


opy mailed, free, to you on 


SAMUEL W: PECK 


T06 ZOOS BROADWAY 
Nw YORK 


Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments 


$10 to $20 
Saved 


Freight 
Paid 


Your 
money 
refunded 
after 

eix 
months’ 
trial if 


CLAPP’S 

IDEAL 

STEEL 

RANGE 
“netalland more than I claim forit. My superior location 
a Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range ata clean saving of $10 to §20. Send 
for free catalogues of five distinct lines, 50 styles and sizes, 
with or without reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 225 Lynn 8t., Toledo, Ohio. 
(Practical Steel Range Man) 


“No woman who cuons one of these wonderful littl 
nttd have any further fear of wrin kées or blackheads.” 


br. Harlan’s Beauty-Cup Massage 
For the Face, Neck, Arms and Body 


The simplicity of this splendid scientific system of self-ap- 
plied massage, and the speed with which it clears the com- 
Wexion, are almost beyond belief. A single soothing appli- 
ation of the little Beauty-Cup produces remarkable results. 
Blackheads in many cases are banished in sixty seconds. It 
jomps imparities out of the blood by atmospheric pressure, 
founds out the cheeks. arms and neck, and plumps the waste 
places in the boxly with ~ onderful rapidity. Acts dire tly 
m the circulation and feeds fresh, pure blood to the tissues, 
making the flesh firm and fair, and the skin soft and 
@tiny. Write for beauty booklet. Dr. Harlan’s Heauty- 
Cap sent by mail in plain wrapper to any address for 50c. 


HARLAN MFG. CO., 189 Michigan Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
(Continued ) 


Of the writing of books on women 
there is no end. One of the recent pub- 
lications on the subject of the eternal 
feminine is The New Womanhood 
(Broadway Publishing Co.), by Winifred 
Harper Cooley, a daughter of Ida 
Husted Harper and the wife of the Rev. 
George Eliot Cooley. Mrs. Cooley says 
a good many true things about the mod- 
ern woman and her relations to the 
business and artistic world as well as to 
the domestic fireside. Two of the most 
interesting chapters in the book are 
“The Bachelor Maiden”’ and ‘‘The New 
Domesticity.”" The following — para- 
graph should be of especial interest to 
women readers: 

“One conspicuous feature of modern mar- 
riage is the frequency of the phenomena of 
women wage earners. In New York City 
20,000 women support husbands and families. 
: We may deprecate, we may utter 
tirades against the new régime, but, if we 
study tendencies and simply observe, we will 
see a deep rooted happiness between husband 
and wife (under normal conditions) who labor 
side by side (as at an editor’s desk) or each at 
his own vocation, and have the precious eve- 
nings of recreation and Sundays of rest, enjoy- 
ing the healthy stimulus of equality.” 

An entertaining and wholesome story 
for girls 1s Dandelion Cottage (Henry 
Holt & Co.), by Carroll Watson Rankin. 
This tumble-down cottage may be found 
directly behind the little church in Lake- 
ville, a thriving town in the northern 
part of Michigan. The story tells of the 
self-reliance and capabilities of four 
young girls who kept house for them- 
selves, one whole Summer, in the cottage 
which was almost hidden by the golden 
dandelions. 

A story for girls, especially if they 
belong to families believing in Christian 
Science, is 7alttha Cumt1 (Lee & Shep- 
ard), by Annie J. Holland. The title is 
taken from a phrase inthe Bible. The 
author is evidently an enthusiastic 
Scientist, for the whole book breathes 
that doctrine. 

Probably almost every young reader 
is familiar with the name of Edward 
Stratemeyer, and new books by him 
are eagerly looked for. The present one 
is entitled Under the Mtkado’s Flag (Lee 
& Shepard), and relates the adventures 
of two yoting Americans in Korea and 
Manchuria during the outbreak of the 
war between Russia and Japan. 

A book for sweethearts and ‘“unfor- 
getting folk’’ is The Lover’s Rubatyat 


ITS ALL IN THE FULL 
RICH SWELLING TONE 





The New Easy Payment Plans— 
Two Years’ Credit if Needed 


Simpleas A BC to furnish your home witha beauti- 
ful High Grade Cornish Piano or Organ, ona plan of 
payment arranged to meet your convenience. Special 
terms. Wecan satisfy any honest 
person and save one-half what 
agentsanddealerscharge. Every- 
body has the benefit of our Factory 
prices and can buy on any terms in 
reason. We will ship any Piano 
or Organ on30days’ trial. Freight 
paid —no money in advance. 
Goods shippedat our risk andsafe 
delivery guaranteed. Payment 
commences after one month ’s use in your own hoon. 
Wedo not make or sell cheap, trashy goods, but only 
the old reliable Cornish Pianos and Organs—High 
Grade, First Class ; Warranted for twenty-five years. 


Distance FREE 


is no 
fai ua, _ 1, The Beautiful 
objection 7 Cornish Album, a 


‘ marvelofprinting, 

We ship : color and design. 
promptly #F mT 2. A set of col- 
‘ ored and embos- 

every- i & sed Min@tature 
where = _ i? ; Pianos and Or- 
We have 
250,000 
satisfied 
patrons 


Ifyou want 


First Payment 


Balance at your 
OWN CONVENIENCE, 


rans. 


3. Our 
unique regis- 
tered refer- 
» ence book— 
5,000 recent 
purchasers’ 
names and 


x 


PPT LL Ae 
eae 
la he a 


to buy a first- 
class Piano 
or Organ at 
factory cost 
we invite 
you to write 
to us to-day 
for our re- 
markable 
collection of 
aids to pur- 
chasers. 





addresses— 
some that 
you know. 


4. Ourplan 
to give every 
puri haser 96 
PREE music 
lessons —//¢ 
most Sc 
¢ sud fri- 
fion in the 


mor ld. 


(Small, Maynard & Co.), which has been 
compiled by Jessie B. Rittenhouse from 
the version of Edward Fitzgerald, Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, John Leslie Garner 
and several others, who have rendered 
Omar Khayvam into English. 
Florence Earle Coates is one of the 
few contemporary poets whose work 1s 
brought out in book form. Her second 
| book of verse, Wine and Thine, has re- 
cently been published by Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. Mrs. Coates dedicates 
the volume to Mr. Stedman. 
A little volume which is uniform with 
| Crankisms is Completed Proverbs (Henry 
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All these FREE if you will write AT ONCE 


and mention this magazine 
we make here in our own large 


tty 
REMEMBER *** and complete Factories im 


beautiful northern New Jersey, the World Renowned 

Cornish American Pianos and 

Organs. We employ hundreds 

of skilled mechanics, and we 1O 

finest Pianos and Organs in , 

America. Vou can't get a Cor- First Payment 

nish if you don’t come to us di- Balance $5 a 

lion Dollars of Plant and Property. Don't think 

of buying elsewhere—Get the Cornish Plan First. 

(ORNISH (0 Washington, New Jersey 
» 


build and sell at First Cost 

direct to the general public the 

rect, and if you do we insure || mtoxth or at your 

your satisfaction by our iron- CONVENIENCE. 

clad bond backed up by a 4A —— 
Established 50 Years 





The dentist can only 
repair the ills of the teeth; he 
cannot Aecp them 
healthy without 
your daily care. 


Use 








The Sanitol products will not take 
the place of visits to your dentist, 
but their use will preserve the health 
of the teeth and mouth, making 
painful operations unnecessary. 


A helpful booklet on ‘‘The Teeth,’’ free. 
The Saaitol Chemical Laboratory Company, St. Louis 


Manufacturing Chemists for all Sanitol prepara- 
tions, products of an Association of DENTIS Ts 
conducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and only Award, World’s Fair, 1904 
A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 
To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form 2 Corset Combined 


Ladies who have worn this yarn 
anxious to testify tu its merits. T 
trations tell what space does not a u 
to print. The Back View shows the mia 
nerofadustinent; try the position, It 


No Hooks 
No Clasps 
No Eyelets 


No Strings 





naturally throw your chest fc No Heavy 
shoulders back and Cause you to st Steels 
erect —thus broadeniny, the chest . 
expanding the lungs aml strenyth- a. 
/»- ng the es 
rt and . m~ 
tormach, y ry 
$1.00 me 
~4 $1.50 } = 
a Ask your DEALER for 
SAHLIN 
x It is your protection against un- 
t . satistactory substitutes. [Phe name 


on every garment. Lf fhe cannot 
supply you order direct. Every 
+) garment isguaranteed. Twosty les, 
Se) Highand Lowbust. MadeinCorset 
Satteen, White, Drab or Black also 
White Summer Netting. est 
(jrade, $1.50; edium, $1.00. 
Postage Prepaid. (sive bust and 
vaistmeasure and length of waist from 
pit to waist line. Write to-day 

or Fashion Catalog. FREE. 

THE SAHLIN CO. 
1322 Wabash Ave., Chicago 






ath 
SANLIN 

« oD! 
Prarect FORM 


Drsey (omBine? 


tified 


‘NEN CO... Newark. N 





; GERHARD MED 


Sn eee 

OLD CARPETS #axe NEW RUGS 
We can weave them to order into handsome rugs. 

Any size. We pay treight. Write for pardculars. 


ubstitutes uf eeacon for .”’ | 
Ntful alter shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
ie mailed on receipt of ? 


es ne eee 


ee Sg Se a te 


| 


I 
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' These stones are now published in book 


Vi. HORBERG, 123 Blue Island Avenue, Dept.G, CHICAGO . 


AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
(Concluded ) 


T. Coates & Co.), by Lisle de Vaux 
Matthewman. The pictures, which are 
really clever, are drawn by Clare Victor 
Dwiggins.: . 

Mr. Amos R. Wells describes his book 
Witchery Ways (Henry Altemus Co.) 
as fairy stories with a ‘‘purpose.”’ For 
instance, ‘‘The Reflecting Face”’ is in- 
tended to mirror your faults or your 
Virtues, ‘‘Cram"’ to teach you how to 
study, and “The Discerning Hammer” 
to hammer a truth or two into your 
head. At any rate, the stories are en- 
tertaining as well as enlightening. 

It has always been rumored that when 
Josephine Daskam (Mrs, Selden Bacon) 
left Smith College she brought trunks 
full of stories away with her, and this 
rumor arose partly from the wonderful 
rapidity with which one story followed 
another. Probably some of these very 
manuscripts are now incorporated in the 
little volume entitled Her Fiancé (Henry 
Altemus Co.). The four stories in the 
collection deal with college life. 

Lovers of dramatic verse will welcome 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s new play The Sin 
of Damd (The Macmillan Co.). The 
period is that of the English Civil War 
between Charles I. and Parliament in 
the seventeenth century. Ulysses, Pa- 
ola and Francesca and Herod are the 
other works of Mr. Phillips, which have 
made him recognized in this country 
and in Europe as a young poet of talent. 

A small book for boy readers is Chug- 
gins (Henry Altemus Co.), by Mr. H. 
Irving Hancock. It is a tale of the 
capture of Santiago, and Chuggins was 
the voungest hero with the army. 

Old maids are not only proud of 
being old maids nowadays, but they 
actually write books about their single- 
blessedness. A certain ‘‘Lou Law- 
rence’ has written all about herself in 
The Confessions of an Old Maid (Press 
of the Rose Jar). She hasn't anything 
in particular to tell, but she evidently 
had more fun in writing the story than 
you will have if you read it. 

If I wanted to spoil your pleasure I 
would tell you the plot of Burton E. 
Stevenson's new detective story, The 
Marathon Mystery (Henry Holt & Co.). 
Perhaps you remember reading The Hol- 
laday Case, by the same author. If you 
do, then you may expect even a better 
plot in the present story. 

Mr. Waddy's Return (Henry Holt & 
Co.) is a story of Boston in ante-bellum 


_ days. Ira Waddy was quite a character, 


part of which he had inherited from a long 
line of Puritan ancestors. The author, 
Major Theodore Winthrop, died on the 
battlefield before he had revised the 
original draft of the story. Burton E. 
Stevenson has edited the story and pre- 
sented it to the public. 

Ella Middleton Tybout’s name is 
familar to magazine readers through 
her stories, mostly about the negro. 


form under the title of Poketown People, 
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or Parables in Black (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.). They are in a humorous vein and 
are illustrated in color by Frank Ver- 
beck and Beulah S. Moore. 

The Practice of Selj-Culture (The 
Macmillan Co.), by Mr. Hugh Black, is 
a companion volume to Culture and 
Restraint by the same author. The 
earlier book was a philosophical discus- 
sion of the two great ideals of self-de- 
velopment and _ self-effacement, while 
the present work deals with the prac- 
tical ways in which self can be equipped 
for service. 

If vou want to transport yourself for 
a while into a German atmosphere anid 
to revel in a real romance, you should 
read The Girl and the Natser (Bobbs, 
Merrill Co.), by Pauline Bradford 
Mackie. It is one of the daintiest and 
prettiest love stones that I have read 
in a long time. The girl 1s a young 
German-American who is visiting her 
uncle, an admiral in the royal navy, 
and for one day we see the home life of 
this admiral and we attend the ball in 
honor of the Kaiser and witness his 
meeting with the girl. 

A little book which is designed as a 
help and comfort to young mothers is 
Songs of Motherhood (The Macmillan 
Co.). It contains a collection of poems 
from various sources, as well as several 
appropriate selections from the Bible. 


_ The poem by Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 


entitled ‘‘Mother to Child,’’ is especially 
full of deep feeling and beauty of ex- 
pression. The selections have _ been 
made by Ehzabeth Johnson Huckel. 

How to Know the Starry Fleavens (F. 
A. Stokes Co.), by Mr. Edward Irving, is 
not, says the author, so much a text- 
book in astronomy as an invitation to 
read text-books on the subject. He 
feels that everybody ought to study 
astronomy, as he considers it the most 
deiightful of all the sciences. The 
volume is a large one, and contains manv 
charts, colored plates, diagrams, ¢ 
engravings of photographs. 

An interesting romance is The Bind- 
weed (Mann, Wynne Pub. Co.), by Nel- 
lie K. Blissett. The ill-fated Queen 
Draga is the principal character, and 
the author shows the workings of Rus- 
sian diplomacy. Miss Blissett, I under- 
stand, is familiar with the Servian Court. 
and this gives an added value to the 
historical setting of the story. 

The amateur in the field. of writing 
will do well to consult the Authors’ \eur 
Book and Guue jor 1904, which comes 
from the press of the Rose Jar. The 
material has been gathered and _ ar- 
ranged by Mr. W. E. Price, and it in- 
cludes a list of about six hundred namcs 
and addresses of publishing houses and 
periodicals to which Manuscripts may 
be submitted. It has chapters on “Au- 
thors and Business,’’ ‘Story Writing 
for Girls,” ‘Books Waiting to be Wnt- 
ten,” “How to Succeed as a Novelist,” 


etc. FLORA MA! HOLLY. 


Ht imam, 
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It is easy to create a new style without regard to past or present vogue; dst to make a style 
that is beautiful, in accord with the present tendencies, and, at the same time, entirely acceptable 
to the taste of practical American women—calls for the work of the most expert style artists. 

In Wooltcx garments our designers not only show the best and latest thoughts of the leading 
fashion centers, but they give expression to their own ideas for the fashionable and _ practical 


Wooltcx garments do not show a radical departure. They are in style—the 


They retain their shape, too. 
They are fully described in Wooltcx 


American women. 
newest style—but not obtrusively so. 
These two tan-colored covert jackets show what we mean. 


Catalogue No. 51, which shows all the new styles in Jackets, Suits and Skirts. 
It is a standard of good cloth, with perfect fit and 


Wooltex stands for more than style alone. 
tailoring and fine finish. 

The Wool/tex guarantee means if your Woolfer garment is not entirely satisfactory—in fabric 
fit. finish and tailoring—your dealer will make it right with you. Whatever it costs, we pay him. 


Ask your dealer for Wooltex. 


Get the Wooltex Catalogue of SPRING STYLES No. 51 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


H. BLACK & COMPANY, CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
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T° PROVE our contention that Rogers Stain- 

floor Finish is not only the best Floor 
Finish made, but altsothe best general 
Finish for Furniture and all Interior 
Woodwork, we will, on receipt of 25 cents to 
pay express charges , deliver, prepaid,to your home 
address, a good Brush and a Can of Stainfloor 
(any color: Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Malachite Green or Transpar- 
ent), enough to cover 20 square feet, two coats. 


ROGERS 
STAINFLOOR 
FINISH 


Makes old floors look new ; makes all floors and 
all woods look beautiful ; gives a highly artistic 
finish to painted as well as unpainted woods; 
does not obscure the grain like paint; is far 
more durable than varnish ; shows neither heel 
marks nor scratches ; is not affected by water; 
can be applied by anybody. 


a ee 


ROGERS 
Trade AYU. aa Mark 
Booklet mailed free to any address 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 








HOW TO SELECT BUREAUS AND WASHSTANDS 


T" HE BUREAU of to-day has been 
many years in reaching its present 
practical condition. Its earliest 

form was a simple chest in which clothes 
and household linen were laid away, but 
the introduction of a drawer in the lower 
part (leaving a well or space above) 
proved to be of such advantage that 
other drawers were added. Sometimes 
the chests with drawers were made in 
two parts and placed one upon the other; 
sometimes they were made in one tall 





however, made it impossible to stow it _ 
away under the slooping roof, and it 
was sawed into two pieces. Afterward. 
when antique furniture was sought 
for, the two parts of the high chest were 
restored to the original condition, with 
the exception of the feet, which had 
been too much injured to be replaced. 
The early Dutch chests that were 
brought over to this country were made 
of walnut, and few of these have sur- 
vived the vears except as they are 


A JAPANESE TRAVELLING BUREAU. 


frame. familiarly known by the name 
of “‘tall-boy”’ or ‘* high-boy.”’ 

The tall chest of drawers illustrated 
in this department last month was 
at one period of its existence put aside 
for a more up-to-date piece of furniture 
and consigned to the attic. Its size, 
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occasionally seen in historica] miuse- 
ums. Some of the mahogany chests 
of drawers of the late eighteenth cen tury. 
with inlaid lines or carved pillars ee 
still existing in houses where their ale 
has been appreciated from on 


: e ven - 
tion to another. BENS 


: 0O0¢ The Delineator 


The inconvenience of dressing with a 
gm hung against the wall above the 
AZ% ol drawers produced another step 
Oe the evolution of the bureau, and a 

wal looking-glass attached to a box 
. Splaced on the top of the case. After 
aye a mirror was fitted to upright 


ogany- posts and fastened with ad- 





A CHEST OF 


DRAWERS WITH SHAVING GLASS. 


justable screws, and the bureau of to-day 
was Complete. 

The three pieces of furniture that are 
usually included in the furnishing of a 
ieiroom that is also used for dressing 
are a bureau, dressing table and chiffo- 
rier. Sometimes the chiffonier and bu- 
Tfeau. answer all the necessary require- 
ments, if the latter piece has a dressing 
mirror attached to it. A chiffonier for 
aman 's clothing was illustrated in this 
cepartment some time ago, showing 
the novel idea of open trays in the place 
of sliding drawers, with wardrobe doors 
us a protection from dust. 

A unique bureau patterned after the 
Japanese travelling bureau is __ illus- 
(rated on the preceding page. This is 
trade in two parts, each having handles 
through which a pole may be slipped: if 
the chest is to be carried by hand. 

AX. bureau with two small drawers at 
‘he top for holding the minor articles 
‘i dress is more convenient than one 
‘ith drawers that are all of one size; 
tut, with a bureau divided as the one 
IN the illustration, any cabinet maker 
May add interior divisions for the con- 
venient disposal of gloves, handker- 
thiefs and collars. 

Bureau drawers that are more than 
thee feet across the front are heavy 
‘> open and close, and increase the 
ditieultw occasioned by damp houses 
“nd unseasoned wood. In linen closets 
the drawers are sometimes placed on 
wilers to facilitate their easy moving. 

lf a dressing table is used in place 
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The Couch Cover illustrated 
Bagdad Couch Cover stove is made inthe five stripe 
Bagdad pattern, most popular of the Oriental designs. It is sixty inches 
wide, 3 yards long, heavily tasseled fringe. Comes in two combinations : 


Red and Blue or Green and Red. The Eastern Colorings are soft and 
pleasing, blend perfectly with their surroundings and help $3 00 


| to harmonize‘all the other furnishing of the room. Price, 
RUSKIN says: ‘¢ Wherever you can corners, Library, Den or Sitting Room. 
rest there decorate, where rest is A bookaboutthem, tree; withcolored illus- 
| | forbidden so is beauty.’’ Artloom Tap- _ trationsof Artloom ideas, beautiful curtains 
estries lend the touches of beauty that forthe parlor; Hangings for Bay- Windows 
makes home a haven of rest. Charming or Double Doors; rich in color, true in 


and artistic effects in couchcovers, curtains design, woven by the largest Tapestry 
andtable covers. They are made for restful Millsin America. Read coupon carefully. 


Ask your dealer for Artloom Tapestries 





It ts on every 
genuine Artloorm 


production 


Look for 
this Label 





Write, giving the mame of your dry goods dealer” 
ov department stere, for Style Book "I," printed 
in colors, with Artloom suggestions for every room 
in the house. Mailed free on request. Or cut out 
this coupon and enclose with ten cents and your 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


dealer's mone, and we will send you a plush velour 
square In red or yreen, that can be used for centre 


piece or meunted for pillow tap. 


It would cost fifty 
cents in any store. 


They are made exclusively by us. 











LEARN DRESSMAKING $y ‘mai 
by Mail 
You can quickly learn to Deve Draft, Cut, Fit, Make and Trim aby samen 
from the plainest shirt-waist to the finest costume. We teach you to Cut and Fit by 
Measure. Nothing more than a tape-line, yard-stick and scissors required. If you are 
now a dressmaker or a seamstress, take a course in our school and increase your present 
income. Follow our instructions and fill Good Positions at $15.00 to $50.00 pee 
Week, or conduct a first-class business of your own. If you do not wish to do profes- 
sional dressmaking, the cost is so small that you can well afford to take the course if 
only to Make Your Own Clothes better and cheaper. It is the Best, Cheapest, Easiest 
snd Quickest system to learn, and IT CAN BE READILY TAUGHT B MAIL, 


No Previous Experience Necessary 


Established in 1902. Thousands of satisfied students all over the United States. 
Write to-day for testimonials and large catalogue and terms FREE. 





Mme. Lavina 
Instructor 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 325 Globe Block, DES MOINES, IOWA, U. S. A. 











Buy Your Paint Direct From Factory 


We manufacture paint for all purposes—House, Barn, Carriage, Floor, etc. Whether 
YOU do the painting, or have a painter do it, get your paint direct from us—you 
have the manufacturer’s guarantee of satisfaction, and save middlemen’s profits. 


Color Cards Sent FREE. Write to-day. 
CROSBY, FRANK @ COMPANY, DRAKE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


In hot air heating the heat is expect- 
ed to “come up” through registers 
placed in the most protected part of 
the room. It has to be so “coaxed” in 
—especially on windy days. Stoves of 
course heat the rooms only in “spots.” 

In steam or hot water warming the 
heat is compelled to circulate through 
the hollow pipes and radiators, which 
are placed wherever warmth is most 
needed, 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


carry warmth ust/ormdly to all parts of the build- 
ing, no matter how stormy or bitter cold. The 
farm or city family suffering from a cold house 
would be sarneael to eae vee quickly, simply, 
noiselessly our outfit is put in, and brings great 
comfort and fuel economy. 


Write for free booklet ‘‘ Heating Investments.”’ 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SUFFOLKA 
Sanitary Fleece Blankets 


are easy to wash, beautiful to look at, superior 
to woolen blankets in many respects, and indis- 
pensable for immediate use. 
Only Cost $1.50 for Full Size Pair 

Pure white with baby blue or rose pink borders. 
If not found at your dealer’s send us $1.50 
with dealer’s name, and we will send you by 
prepaid express one sample pair. Write to-day. 


FLANOLA MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 3044, Boston, Mass. 


The YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER BOI ae ae 


flingrs. Warranted 
Syears, Greatest Seller for Agentsever invented. Onesc sample 
with terms for 1d... prepaid, Yankee Kindler Co., Block 100, Olney, Il. 








HOUSE FURNISHING AND HOUSE DECORATION 
( Continued ) 


of a bureau, it should not be too high 
to use with a chair or bench. The low- 
boy, or low chest of drawers of Colonial 
times, is now reproduced in the old way 
without a mirror, and also in modern 
style, with a movable looking-glass. 
An inexpensive: dressing table may 
be constructed by an amateur carpenter 
by fastening together some pine boards 
and nailing them to the top of a barrel. 
The boards may then be covered with 
double-faced canton flannel and an 
Opaque dimity gathered around the 
front and sides, with a cover of the 
same material laid on the top. Sucha 
dressing table to be really serviceable 
should not be smaller than thirty-four 


practical for daily use than the modem 
type. - 

An artistic combination of shape:and 
decoration seems almost impossible 
to reach in the commercial toilet sets. 
Form is of primary importance; color 
effect may be secondary. . Plain _tints 
may be selected when a pattern 1s too 
aggressive, or cream white if both color 
and decoration are not appropriate. 

A correct placing of the bureau and 
washstand contributes not only to 
comfort but to the distinction of the 
room. The best position for a bureau 
is between two windows for daytime 
dressing, with artificial lights at each 
side for the evening. The washstand 





THE WASHSTAND IN A RECESS. 


inches broad and twenty-two inches deep, 

The same contrivance may be adopted 
for a washstand, and, if it is fitted into 
an angle of the roqgm with a protector 
of sheer muslin gathered and tacked 
against the wall to a height of twenty- 
four inches, a dainty furnishing will 
be given the room at a minimum ex- 
pense. 

The designs for washstands are not 
numerous, and the more simple their 
style the more sanitary is their condition. 
“Art Nouveau” has introduced some 
washstand patterns almost = austere 
in outline, but better adapted for practi- 
cal purposes than the carved, orna- 
mented work of our own country. 

The square and corner washstands 
of the Colonial era are quaint belong- 
ings for the old-fashioned bedroom, 
but their contracted size and the small 
toilet sets they require make them less 
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should be out of line of the entrance 
door, and, if it can be recessed as in the 
illustration, it will be a less conspicuous 
feature than if standing out from the 
wall. A new way to place a Stationary 
washstand was illustrated in the Febru- 
ary number of THE DELINE ATOR, in the 
house-building pages, which Zives the 
privacy of a dressing-room without a 
loss of space. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ PROBLEMS IN 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 


_Ungquirtes on the building, @lecoration or 
furnishing of the house, accompanied Oy re 
turn postage, will be answered by mar > 


FURNISHING AND DEcoraryw : 
HALL.—The problem _ of painting, sense 
and furnishing a hall thirty feet Oo oe 
hardly be adequately solved with fifty dollars 
to meet the expenses. The followin s a 
tions are made from an econom; & Sugges- 
oint and cover all the needs of th Tos 


rom this list the most imperative demas 


The Delineator 


“tat En 
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# Varnish Remover \ 


and AD-EL-ITE Y 
Ad-el-ite One-Coat 


Z One-Coat Dull Finish SS" 


(PATENT PENDING) 


Make Old Furniture, Floors, Picture Frames and All Woodwork New 


NY ONE CAN BEAUTIFY THEIR HOME—make all Interior Woodwork, Floors and Furniture new—by using 
these two new preparations, Ad-ei-ite Paint and Varnish Remover and Ad-el-ite One-Coat Dull Finish, which §& 
produce the oxy modern and up-to-date finish that wéd/ not scratch or mar, and which make a permanent color that t 

does not wear off or fade. When used on hardwood floors, no wax is required. Never put any kind of new finish over ; 
an old finish. The removing of the old finish ts absolutely necessary, whether enamels, varnish stain or any other finish is 
used, if a satisfactory, smooth, new finish is to be obtained. 


AD-EL-ITE PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVER instantly takes off all old paint, varnish, enamels, wax and shel- 
lac from wood or metal. It works like magic. Apply with a brush—wipe with a rag—the old finish comes off with it clean 
to the wood—no odor, no stain, no injury to the hands or finest fabrics. Does not injure the grain of the wood nor § 
evaporate from the wood before the work 1s finished. It will penetrate any number of coats and quickly dissolve the old i 
paint and varnish, so that they can be removed in a few moments. The cost of Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish Remover §& 
is small in comparison to its splendid results or in comparison to the old way of scraping or burning off old finish. 


AD-EL-ITE ONE-COAT DULL FINISH is a J//ss‘on /'inish, sometimes called a Flemish Finish. It Jenxetrates and 
stains the wood itself, making a permanent color that «/// not mar, scratch or wear off—the fault of varnish and varnish stains. 
It produces a beautiful, velvety, dull lustre. It dyes the wood and produces a finish at the same time. It requires but one 
coat and can be applied by any one. If a bright gloss finish is desired, varnish can be used over it, and the same beautiful 
coloring produced by the dyeing or staining of the wood still remains. One-Coat Dull Finish is made in many colors— 
the wost modern and popular—and is rapidly taking the place of the old method of finishing with varnish or varnish stains. 
Among other colors, we make these shades: Black Flemish Oak, Brown Flemish Oak, Bog Oak, Light, Medium, Dark ¥ 
Weathered Oak, and Fumed Oak. 










Taking off OLD finish 
with Ad-el-ite Paint 
and Varnish Remover 


FOR ILLUSTRATION—Any old piece of furniture, which has been put away in the garret because so worn and 
scratched that it no longer looks well, can be restored to its former beauty and value by removing the old finish 
with AD-EL-ITE Paint and Varnish Remover and applying AD-EL-ITE One-Coat Dull Finish. This can be 
done in a few minutes at a trifling cost. The interior woodwork of a house can be changed by the same method. 


some OTHER AD-ELITE preparations 


FOR HOME DECORATION 
Ad-el-ite Tinted Enamels pret 2. tieih sess, = Oriental Crack Filler. pscect pravaration for Ai 









: ing cracks in floors and smooth- 

wearing qualities and beauty. Can be applied on walls, furniture, picture 
frames, willow-ware, benches, lawn chairs, etc. Dries hard in ten hours. 
Not affected by cold, heat or moisture. Ask for free color card of 20 colors. 


are made from the best 
Ad-el-ite House Paints materials and mixed so as 
to secure the best results. It covers better, wears longer, looks better 
and noe its gloss longer than any other paint. Send for free color card 
of 30 colors. 


W A hygienic preserver and finish 
axelite-for - Floors for aAY Close-arained Floors. Es- 

ially prepared for Floors in Kitchens, Bath Rooms, Halls, etc. Dries 
fiard and does not mar or scratch like varnish. 


ing rough surfaces in all kinds of woodwork. Does not shrink. Makes 
floors and woodwork moth and insect proof. Makes floors easier to keep 
cl-an. Covers defects and can be stained or varnished to match the wood. 


Plymouth Rock Floor Wax Prsuces a prilliant 


and durable finish 
on hardwood floors. Dust will not adhere to it. Does not show scratches 
or heel marks like a varnished surface. It polishes easily and makes a 
harder surface than ordinary wax. 


Asbestine Shingle Stains are made from chemic- 


eo ; > ally pure colors, ground 
in linseed oil and ground again in wood preeerving oil. Cost ioe than 
paint, look better and last longer. Stained wood samples sent free. 


All Ad-el-ite Preparations Received the Highest Award at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904 


SAMPLES fetter and to cents to cover 








e Or new booklet tells yin what 0 
FREE can ste with Ad-el-ite Bpecialties— 


cost of mailing and we will how you. ance it—how mueh it will 

seo! yuu a free sample of Ad-el-ite Paint and cost—besides containing many valuable hints on 

Varnish , also wood panels showing decorating: every roomin your home. ‘This book 

exact colers of Ope-Coat Dull Finishes. Best makes it easy for any one to retnish and dece 
dealers bere sell AD-EL-ITE orate in artistic taste at a small outlay 
roducts. ARK YOUR DEALER FOR of mnoney. An extremely interesting and 


PREM. and do not accept any ‘‘just- 
as-good"’ substitates. 


for April, 1905 


Dept. E, Chicago, II. 





practical booklet—worth many dollars to 
any woman with a home, 
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McCray Refrigerators 


PORCELAIN TILE, OPAL GLASS OR WOOD LINED 


All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Grocers, Markets, Florists, Etc. 


Endorsed by physicians, hospitals and prominent people. 


The McCray Patent System 


of Refrigeration insures perfect circulation of pure cold air, 
spetmey. dry. Saltor matches keep perfectly dry in a 
McCray Refrigerator, the most severe test possible. 


Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


That stale smell about a refrigerator is a danger signal. 
The zinc is corroding and the oxide poisoning milk and food 

McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Porcelain 
Tile or Odorless Wood (no zinc is used). They are Dry, 
Clean and Hygienic, of superior construction, are unequaled 
for economy of ice, and can be iced from outside of house 
Every refrigerator is guaranteed. 


McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order 
Catalogues and Estimates Free 


Catalogue No. 80 for residences; No. 46 for hotels, restau- 

rants, clubs, public institutions, etc,; No. 57 for meat markets; 

No, 64 for grocers; No. 70 for florists. 

McCray Refrigerator Co., 412 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 
BRANCH OFFICES 

Chicago, 55 Wabash Ave. 

New York, 341 Broadway 

Boston, 52 Commercial St. 

St. Louis, 404 N, 3d St. 

Columbus, O., 356 N, High St. 

Philadelphia, 1217 Chestnut St. 

Cincinnati, 326 Main St. 

Detroit, 305 Woodward Ave 


Columbia, 5S. C., 

Hotel Jerome Bldg. 
Washington, D. C.. 

620 F St.. N. W. 

Pittsburg, 308 Fourth Ave. 
San Francisco, 122 Market St. 
Minneapolis, 422 So. Third St 
Louisville, 421 W. Market St. 


Address main office unless you reside in one of the above cities. 









JohnMackintos 
the Toffee King 


| MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 
The Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The enormous sales of my Toffee in this country and in Eny 
land (the home of Mackintosh's Toffee) have made it the great 
international candy. It is absulutely pure and wholesome, 
and the best candy ever made for children. 1 want to caution 
you against inferior imitation of my Toffee. Be sure that you 
gret the original ‘‘ Mackintosh’s Toffee."' Ask your dealer, 
and if he cannot supply you send me Ten Cents in stamps 
for a sample package; or $1.60 for a 4-Ib. Family Tin. 
Try your dealer first 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 60, 78 Hudson St., New York 


Ede J 


ew S. S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons 
] $245 up. 


Write u 















Chartered, July Ist 
Many other tours 


Specially 
Exceptional aclvantages 


white. 


HOUSE FURNISHING AND HOUSE 
DECORATION 


(Continued) 


may be chosen in making the outlay: The 
floor may be filled and stained and a strip of 
yard-wide three-ply ingrain carpet laid over 
a lining from end to end of the hall. 
three-foot wainscot may be painted a deep 
cream and the wall above covered with a two- 
toned yellow paper, with a wide molding at 
the cornice, and the ceiling tinted in cream 


ton net may be hung midway across the side 
walls. The transoms may be painted in yel- 
low oil paints (to match the wall paper) to 
render them opaque. A kitchen settle that 
is made in white wood may be stained green 
and placed near the front door, with a Chi- 
nese umbrella-holder, an oak-framed mirror 
and a small, straight stand. A set of colored 
posters with interesting subjects may be laid 
under glass and bound with green paper for 
a wall decoration. 


A CoTTAGE IN THE BLUE-GRAsS RE- 
GION.—The story-and-a-half cottage in Mis- 
souri that faces the south may have the 
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DINING - 
FPAALOR Room 


MITCHEN 





following colors used upon its walls: In the 
hail a buff-tinted paper printed in a conven- 
tional pattern in a deeper tone of buff (some- 


times a ceiling paper may be found in this | 
In the parlor, or sitting-room, a plain | 


style). 
or two-toned green paper to harmonize with 
the green Wilton rug; in the dining-room, 
an all-over blue design printed on a deep- 
cream ground; in the chamber, a yellow-and- 
white flowered paper. Instead of keeping to 
the parlor traditions, the front room may 
have some dark, plain oak pieces of furniture 
added to the divan and willow chairs, and a 
cozy sitting-room effected. The white mus- 
lin curtains, that look aggressively sharp 
against the yellow woodwork, may be dipped 
in a solution of tea to make them écru color. 


FURNISHING A DOUBLE SITTING-ROOM.— 
The fitting up of the two adjoining rooms 
like one large sitting-room may be carried out 
on the same general principles suggested for 
the double parlors mentioned in the Decem- 
ber number. 


THE CoLors OF AUTUMNAL LEAVES that 
are desired for the small sitting-room may be 
distributed in this manner: A floor covering 
of Indian mats in brown ground, with the pat- 
tern in yellow, dark red and_ black. he 
woodwork stained in a dead-finish brown 
oak—one of the new finishes that may be ap- 
plied to birch or pine. The door hangings of 
russet color and olive green. The window 
curtains of écru linen mull, with a stencil bor- 
der of Autumn leaves in conventional design. 
The furniture of dark oak and natural rattan 
in good shapes. In the small decorations, a 


-dull-blue pottery may be selected, some iri- 


descent glass and pillow covers of shadow 
silks. 

THE Latresr CoLtor FoR A SIPrinc- 
Room cannot be given in any positive way as 
the choice must depend upon the conditiens 
of the room, which means a careful consider- 


cation of the permanent and movable furnish- 
ings, the family needs and preferences and 


FRANK ©. CLARK, 118 Broadway, New Vork the exposure and degree of hieht, 
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NUKOTE is a new, up-to-date finish 
for floors. furniture, wood work 
and metal. work, old or new. It has hun- 
dreds of uses in every home. Nukote is 
always ready for use, is easily applied, and 
with it any housewife can produce -perfect 
and artistic results. It stains and finishes 
in one operation, producing a tough, elas- 
tic, lustrous surface. Nukote is made in the 
following natural wood colors: Light and 
Dark Oak, Walnut. Cherry, Mahogany and 
Rosewood: also Forest Green, Oxblood 
Gloss Black, Dead Black and Clear. These 
colors are rich, permanent, and of remark- 
able beauty. Any piece of wood work or 
metal in your home can be Nukoted at 
small expense, making it harmonize with 
other furnishings. 

Send us 25c. and the name of your dealer, and 
we will send you, express prepaid, a half pint 
can of NUKOTE in the Clear or any color de- 
sired. QOur illustrated booklet, telling what one 
woman has done with Nukote, free fr th # 
asking. Address, Dept. C, Buffalo, N. Y. fi 


PRATT & LAMBERT, Varnish Makers ff 
NEW YORK—BUFFALO—CHICAGO 
73 4) 
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‘A KALAMAZOO 


‘ 99 
Direct to You 
seen =\Ve will send you direct from 
our factory, freight prepaid, 


any Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range ona 


360 Days’ 
Approval 
Test 
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If you are not per 
fectly satisfied in 
every way, return it at our 
expense. We save you from 
20 to 40 per cent., because 
we give you 


Lowest Factory Prices 


cutting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who sell their entire 
product direct to the user. We guarantee quality 
under a $20,000 bond. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 115 


describing full line of ranges, cook 
stoves and heaters, of all kinds. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
We fladleurrangcs and cook stoves 


ven Llher stometer, 








DIRECT TO YOU 4" paces 


$f)'790 We are not jobbers or assem 
ai _—— blers of other people’s goods—we 

\ Ne 4 build vehicles in our own factory. 

/ eo By buying direct from us 

= 2 you get factory prices with 
: no middlemen’s probt, 

7 get everything that is 
atest, best and most dur- 
able. Our large free cata- 
: logue tells all about our 
no money with order plan, freight offer, 2 years’ guat- 
anty and how we ship anywhere 


. ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
We make 140 styles of vehicles from $22.50 Hp 


100 styles of harness from $4.40 up. Don’t 
vehicle or harness until you have heard from us. 


HM rite to-day for Free Money Saving Catalogne. 
U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 
B 546, Cincinnati, O. 
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Sent anywhere in United States—our exqui- 
sitely illustrated Catalogue No. 7-C of Lace 
Curtains, Bed Sets, Pextstes and Curtain 
Novelties, Printed in Colors. It is the fore- 
most authority on curtain fashions, and shows 
the advanced styles at the lowest prices. We 
pay the freight. 


Keith’s Furniture 


Our Catalogue No. 7-F, illustrating 475 pieces of 
furniture for the home, will be sent free to any point 
West or entire South. Sent East only on receipt of 
% cents. All our furniture is of the Keith quality— 
standard for more than a quarter century. We pay 
freight and guarantee safe delivery. 


ROBERT KEITH FURNITURE AND CARPET CO. 
Dept. 7, Kansas City, Mo. 


Curtains é Diaper 











Ordinary Socks Wear Like This. 
Vitality Socks 


are 4-ply on all wearing suriaces— 
tur, heel, sole and back — giving four 
times the wear of ordinary socks. 
Made of specially combed long stuple 
cotton. Comfortable because Anit 
to At. Im Black, Tan, Gray, 
Blue —all Fast Colors — 
even after repeated 
washings. 
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THE SOCK WITH LIFE 


3 pairs for 50c. 
The only sock of merit ever sold at less 
than 25c. a ro If he can- 


not supply t no substi- 
tute, but  dicesk tho fac- 


tory—postpaid on receipt of price. 



























Patented in U.S. and Canada 


The only unburn- 
able, non - explosive 
oil polish in the world. 
A liquid that enamels 
all iron a glossy, jet 
black, producing an 
everlasting brilliant 
lustre that can be 
washed with water 
and dried like a dish; 
* does not bur red and 
cannot be rubbed off 
or burned off; nodust 






or odor; prevents rust; polishes nickel, 
too. Never spoils or freezes. 

Black Satin is the most economical 
stove polish in the world. You have 
mever used anything like it. At dealers, 
25c, or from factory by mail prepaid 35c. 

Sample can by mail for 25¢ and dealer's name. 


Liberal terms to house-to-house canvassers 


IEPAGE'S MUCILAGE 
mming to clog neck of bottle — No 

. = oa ent—will not spoil nor discolor the 

i D finest papers. Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 

yy — 5c., or sent by mail for 1l0c.; also half- 

‘pints, pints and quarts. 

ae eeEs ore PASTE, 





, wat oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c, 
+ E | AG Strongest in 
an x the World 
3 oz. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, I2c. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 


for April, 


117 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING AND HOUSE 
DECORATION 


(Concluded ) 


SEWING INITIALS ON BONNE FEMME CUR- 


TAINS. — Instead of applying an_ initial or 


monogram to the panel of the parlor curtain, 
it would be in better taste to use a floral pat- 
tern and keep the letter for the glass in the 
vestibule door. 


A STAIRWAY WINDOW may be made an 
interesting feature in the hall if it is projected 
on the outside to allow the introduction of a 
wide sill, with the glass set in leads and case- 
ment openings. A round or pointed window 
is difficult to curtain nicely. 
inserted, the glass may be an opaque, opales- 


cent glass that does not require shading. The 





/same carpet throughout the first floor. 





curtain material for a north exposure may be 
chosen from the reds or yellows in net or 
madras to give a warm color effect, if the 
glass is to be covered in the daytime. 


WALLS AND CARPETS FOR A VERY SMALL 
Housr.— As the hall, parlor, library and 
dining-room open each into the other with 
doable doors, it would be well to use me 
small-figured Brussels in brown or dust color 
would be an unobtrusive selection when so 
much is to be used. The walls may have 
green paper in various printings—a stripe in 
the hall, a two-toned in the parlor, a plain in 
the library and acream-white pattern on the 
green in the dining-room. The feeling of 
space that is lacking in this house will be 
helped by using thin net at the windows and 
hanging ay pictures on the walls. 


IN ALTERING A PIAZZA an improvement 
may be made upon the old, long, narrow one 
by making a wide, hex ronal. shaped porch at 
the entrance door. The steps will occupy 
one of the sides, an oblong table may ie 
placed at another, a porch settle at another 
and a willow swinging seat at another. 
arrangement will cs 
tre for a square rug and little nooks for single 
chairs, plants and stands. 


A Crry DRAWING-RooM.—The long wall 
spaces of a Aa room are not easy to fur- 
nish attractiv In this connection the old- 
time advice given to a young housekeeper 
who did not eee how to arrange the chairs 
is still helpful. This is to notice the natural 
grouping of the seats after the room has 

een socially used. In the city drawing-room 
to be furnished a large maho 
be placed at 1 and a writing table at 2, against 
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the opposite wall. A table of good size, with 
a lamp, books and magazines, may be placed 
at 3, and an English fireside chair at 4. The 
grand piano may occupy the space designated 

y 5, with a music cabinet at 6, book shelves 
at 7, and a corner cabinet at 8. 


KALSOMINE TINTs.— Water-color paints 
for covering hard plaster may be purchased 
ready prepared. The tints shown as samples 
in small quantities are often disappointing 
when applied in large masses. A ae 
painter, however, may often alter or modif 
stock color to a warmer or softer shade. Ge 
old-rose tint that is planned for the dining- 
room with golden-oak woodwork will not 
suit the mand thots as well as a deep, true buff. 
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A ROUND TABLE 







No. 350— Pure 
Colonial, Gelden 
Quartered Oak 


HW hen open 


Seats twelve 


Seats your guests in a circle, 
brings them nearer together, 
enlivens the dinner; more artis- 
tic,easier served. Long’s Dining 
Table, the only one changed from 
square to round by opening 
leaves at four sides, forming per- 
fect surface. When not in use 
they fold under top of table. No adding leaves or cumbersome 
false top. Exclusive patents. FROM 


No. 310—Mission Library 
Table, top, 28 in. by 46 in. 
W eathered Oak, wax finish. 
Craftsmanlike throughout; fine 
massive design; large center 


E ‘ 
Same as 
a hove 


closed 


four lo 


cight 


FACTORY TOYOU. 


drawer, magazine or book rack 
at both ends, 





Only $18.00. 


No. 405— Mission Folding 
Card Table. Weathered Oak, wax 
finish. Substantial drop leaf design. 
Pure Mission style. Only $8.00. 
FACTORY PRICES 
We pay the freight cast of Kansas 
and north of South Carolina, other 
points equalized. If not absolutely 
satisfactory return at our expense and 
we will refund yourmoney. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Our catalogue shows many beautiful pieces—Colonial and Mission, 
Tells how to get best material and workmanship and save money. 


Hrite for tt to-day. FREE. 
LONG FURNITURE COMPANY, Chillicothe, Ohio 


A Woman’ s Plan 


Look at it 


Most complete 
$1600 house ever 
s built, with full 
4 cellar. Plumb- 
7 ing and Georgia 
| Pine finish. 

Four cents in 
) stampsgives you 
} alargerviewand 
25 plan booklet. 
Have your own 
ideas developed, 


FULL PLANS 
$15.00 we do it. Esti- 
mate the cost 


and give price of plans. Or for $5 
give scaled up floor plans and per- 
spective view of exterior. It applies 
on cost of plans. 
































New book, “ Hopkins HoMEs,” 
just out, contains low and medium 
cost dwellings. Many Colonial. All 
Modern. 


Hopkins Homes, $500 to $10,000). . $1.00 ) Both 
J Book No. 12, Modern, $2,006 to $2,000, 1,00 tf 50) 
* 10, One Story, $400 to $4,000 - Ble. silver 
“ 7, Dwellings, $1,600 to $5,400, foe. silver 
« 9, Stables 26c. silver 


ALL FIVE Books, $2.50 
Cost of books allowed on full >lans. 


HOPKINS & DAVIS, Architects 
804 Aldrich Block Grand Rapids, Mich. 








The Eagle Mop 
Wringer an Bucket 


Combined 
divésts mopping and scrubbing of 
their most dis: agreeable feature. With 
the *¢ Eagle?" you wring mop or cloth 
by foot pressure, the hands never 


touching the water. Soapy, alkaline 

Domesti¢e Size water iscolors and roughens the skin. 

Grovery, Hardware, House Furnishing and Department Stores sell 

EAGLE MOP WRINGERS If yours doean’t, we will fill order 
direct, express préepald. Write for dainty booklet, and price 


EAGLE COOPERAGE WORKS, Dept. A, Circleville, 0. 





BEAUTIFUL HOME 
DECORATIONS 


with economy and best results by anyone 
with GERSTENDORFER BROS.’ ready- 
for-use preparations for GILDING, ENAMEL- 
ING and STAINING. 
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ne “Our 
Favorite ”’ 
Gold 


Enamel 


| 

| 

| | looks and wears 
$d hmdlike Gold on 
Frames, Furniture, etc. Can be washed with- 
out tarnishing. Unlimited decorative possibil- 
ities. Simple to apply. 25c. and 50c.a box. 


**Sapolin’’ 
Floor 
Stain 


One coat applied 
by the most tnex- 
perienced, gives 
the desired 

olish and color of 

ardwood over 
floors and other 
woodwork. % pt. can, 25c.—and larger sizes. 


66 Star’’ 
Enamel 


in all colors, pro- 
duces a beautiful 
china-likesurface. 
Durable and 
washable. Put on 
easily. % pt. can, 
20c.— and larger 
Sizes. 








$6 Sapolin’ 9 
Aluminum 
Enamel 


gives unsightly 
Be etc., 
a bright, smooth, 
untarnishable sil- 
ver finish. Used in 
or out doors. Sim- 
ply brush it on. 4% 
t. can, 20c.—and 

arger Sizes. 
stands 


“‘Star’’ Bath Tub Enamel hot and 


cold water. % pt. can, 40c.—and larger sizes. 








Also makers of ‘‘Sapolin’? Varnish Stains, ‘‘Sapolin’’ 
Stove Pipe Enamel, “‘Star’’ Bronze Powders, etc. 





Sold everywhere by best dealers. If not at yours, write us. 
“SAPOLIN” 


FREE ON REQUEST: “Stine 


Suppestions ant practical ideas for decorating anything 
around the house at little cost. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 


Dept. 3, 231-5 E. 42d St., New York 
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CHAPTER 


weather arrive?’’ called Mrs. Gris- 

wold to her neighbor one after- 
noon in April. -She was bringing out 
rockers which had had a long, dusty rest 
in the attic. 

“It is pleasant.” Margaret dropped 
into a chair with a sigh. ‘Dear! I 
quite sympathize with anybody who 
called the second day of the week ‘Blue 
Monday’ (I should add Blue Tuesday). 
I get so tired before I finish laundry 


a wes it delightful to have piazza 


' work I could drop to sleep.”’ 


“You had a big washing yesterday. 
“It was big and 


-ard,”’ agreed Mrs. 


Kerr. 

‘Have you ever 
noticed that we do 
not wash on Mon- 
day ?”’ 

“Yes: I’ve won- 
dered why.” 

‘‘Because it sim- 
plifies labor. I don’t 
understand why all 
the world chooses 
Monday for wash- 
day. I used to doit, 
until I decided to 
try Tuesday—then 
I never went back 
to Monday.” 

‘‘Why, is it easi- 
er?’ Margaret asked 
eagerly. 

“Tf one sweeps on 
the traditional Fri- 
day, a house is apt 
to get untidy and 


dirty before the beginning of the week.” 


“It does,’’ agreed her neighbor. ‘“‘I 
never touched my washing yesterday 
till ten o’clock. Rob’s shirts and collars 
had to be picked up for the laundry. 
There were cigar ashes everywhere, Sun- 
day newspapers were littered about; 
there was such a muss.”’ 

‘There is in nearly every household. 
All the members of a family are home 
Sunday, with hberty to do as they 
please—and—-men folks are not tidy.”’ 

‘No, indeed,’ laughed Margaret. 

“Suppose you try my system next 
week and see how it goes. On Monday 
morning, after the breakfast dishes have 
been washed, Norah and I tidy the 
house, sweeping a bit here, running the 
carpet-sweeper around there, dusting 

70% 
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IV.—PLANNING A WEEK’S WORK, AND W ASH-DAY 


and throwing out withered flowers. 
Then we change the’ bed-linen and 
towels and gather the soiled clothes. 
Generally, on Sunday, pies and cake 
have been consumed, so we do baking 
enough to tide over Tuesday and 
Wednesday. After luncheon I take my 
sewing-basket and piece-bag and I 
look over soiled clothes for tears and 
thin spots. Frequently in a table-cloth 
or sheet I find a place which can be 
strengthened by a darn or patch. If lI 
had left it to go in the wash untouched 
there would have been a _ hole that 





‘| LOOK OVER SOILED LINEN FOR THIN PLACES.”’ 


meant a half-hour’s work. If possible, I 
save time by sewing patches on the 
machine; with a little practice it can 
be done neatly. I always mend breaks 
in woven underwear by the machine. | 
pull the tear or hole together and baste 
on the wrong side a bit cut from an old 
shirt. Then it is easy to tack down the 
torn edges and run it around on the 
machine, making the stitch large and 
loose, so it will give with a strain. | 
follow the same plan with a thin place, 


‘setting the stitch across in step-ladder 


fashion. This treatment will make 
undergarments wear twice as long 
especially if they are mended before the 
wringer and the washboard play havoc 
with them. I also look over the clothes 
for fresh stains. When they have been 
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fixed by soap it is impossible to tell the 
nature of a stain. Cold water or milk 
never fixes a stain, so I try these first. 


] treat iron rust to salt and lemon, then wl @ ® 
ave it a sun bath. Alcohol removes | ) 
grass or 10dine stains. For tea, coffee G 

or fruit stains [ spread the article over Pp | 


| a bowl and pour boiling water through : 
| SILVER PLATE 4 











ait. If it is a wine stain, the same 






is becoming more and more a custom. It is a source 
of gratification to your chicks to have little services of their 
own, and if these child's sets are of 1835 R. WALLACE 


silver plate the wear is such that they will be passed down 





from generation to generation, as good as new. 


Your dealer can supply you at reasonable prices, 


WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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A Postal Card addressed to Dept. 15 will bring you, free, Mrs. 
Rorer’s beautiful book, ** How to Set the Table.” 
Our New York City store is in Fifth Avenue, No, 226. 

The “*Floral’’ baby set 
on the left, composed of 
Spoon and Food Pusher, is 
put up in hinged box with 
blue satin lining, the cover 
beautifully lithographed. 





FOR TEA, COFFEE OR FRUIT STAINS, POUR 
BOILING WATER THROUGH THE ‘FABRIC. 


The three-piece 
**Floral’’ child’s set is also 
method will take it out, the spot hav- am BUD URES DOK, 
‘ng been first covered with salt.” 

“Tam glad to know this; some of my 
beautiful new table-cloths have all sorts 
of marks on them.”’ 


“Most stains will yield to simple 


If your dealer has not 
these in stock, he will order 
them for you if you show 
him this advertisement, 


treatments. If they do not, soak them 
with javelle water, then rinse.” - ! 
“What is javelle water?”’ 


VARICOSE VEINS, 
WEAK JOINTS, 
VARICOSE ULCERS 
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rv ° : d 
The most effective of all cleaning LEG sivari pias 

iuids, also the cheapest—a gallon of it | FASHION FAVORS S| dslieved iy? 
Ci r . Di Vv n HAIR N 

sts only a few cents issolve one | teiouan hate dneeine aioli OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 
wound of sal-soda in a quart of hot mand them. Cofffura Hair Nets be 

: . ; ing made of human hair are almos 

water and add it to the clear liquid left Ree ay see nega E L AS TI] cs 










alte 1 1 1 stray locks in place without binding. 
after dissolving half a pound of chloride Made in ev ey shade and size to cover STOt KINGS 
uf limein two quarts of water. This must | pompadour, bun or entire head. Only 








. finest and strongest « qual lity hair used, 
Buy only the genuine Coiffura Invisible 
Hair Ne ts If your dealer doesn't sell 
them, write to our American Agents. 

Rosenwald Bros., Manufa turers, 
London, England. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & (0. 
Sole Agents for America, 364 B’way, New York 


We make all goods to measure of new elas- 
tic made by us and send by mail to any part 
of the world, and guarantee a fit. Free 
Catalogue tells how to measure, gives prices, 
etc. Send for one. Weare the largest weavers 
of special! elastic work in the United States. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO, 
27 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 


be tightly corked and kept in a dark | 
place. Use it on nothing but white 
clothes; it removes color from a fabric. | 
“But to go back to our soiled linen: | 
After it is mended and cleansed of | 
stains I sort it, putting the finest and 
cleanest by itself, the medium-soiled, 


then the dirtiest and coarsest..in another ORN AM ENT AL FENCE ‘Can You Dr aw This ? 4 


heap. An hour or two before soaking 
25 designs, all steel. ‘© Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
the clothes, shave half a cake of laundry = and we will give you a handsome port- 


en : Handsome, durable.— | folio of drawings by the noted artist, a s 

ap into water and set the boiler at the eet than, a. wee Lederer. A puis OF lessons by mail, "at ane: 

hac : Fill three tubs with ence. Special induce- may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
noe ue aes : ments to church and cem- atts and cartoonist. lustruction individual and 

tend water, adding enough dissolved eteries. Catalogue Sree. | exactly adapted to your talent. 

soap to make a strong suds. + Put the 

clothes in one by one, the dirtier pieces , 
























Kokomo Fence MachineCo. | THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Kokomo, Indiana | Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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An unique 
Floor Finish 
Like wax—bui unlike ii 





** You Can't Slip on Florsatin, Grandmamma.”’ . 


ones, do not expose them to the 
danger of highly polished waxed 
floors—the cause of so many hard 
‘falls. FLORSATIN removes this danger 
completely. It produces the soft, satiny 
. effect of wax, without its attendant slip 
periness, and retains it for months and 
' years with no further refinishing. This 
unique effect, inherent in FLORSATIN, 
is obtained without the expense of rubbing, 
rand has never before been achieved in a 
lasting finish. 
| Added to beauty is its extreme durabili- 
ty, ease of application and great covering 
capacity. The hard, tough faish given by 
TFLORSATIN will neither chip, scratch 
white, nor spot with water. The result is 
’ absolute satisfaction with a minimum cost. 
_It may be applied to old as well as to 
" new floors. 


Seeing is Believing. Send 10 cents 
foraw panel showing the beautiful 
effect of the FLORSATIN finish, and 
a copy of ‘‘ The Home Ideal,’’ by 
Margarct Greenleaf, a 26-page hand- 
somely illustrated book on. house dec- 
oration, full of advice and suggestion 
by a writer of exquisite taste. 


Leading Architects and Dealers are 
recommending FLORSATIN for the 
highest grade of work. 

CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


22 Vesey Street 31 Dearborn Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Established 1865. 


BICYCLES ON TRIAL 


for 10 days. We ship on approval 
to anyone without a cent deposit, 


I YOU value the safety of your loved 











Finest guaranteed 
1905 Models DIO to $24 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture: Proof Tires. 


1903 and 1904 Models 


BM of Rest Makes....... $7 to $12 


Mm 500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All Makes and Mod- 
els good asnew.... $5 to $8 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED in cach town at 
srood pay. I rrte at once for Bpectal Offer on 
sample bicycle. TIRES, SUNDRIES, A MOBILES. 


-” MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-21, Chicago 


IRONING MADE EASY |, 











your st 







THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mangle Dept. D, Racine Junction, Wis. 


at the bottom, 











bing any stains. 


THE MAKING OF A HOUSEWIFE 
(Continued ) 


the cleaner on top. 
That finishes Monday's work, allowing 
one to begin Tuesday with a clean house 


' and enough food on hand, so work will 


not have to wait while cooking is done.” 

‘Won't you tell me, please,’’ said 
Margaret, ‘‘the best way to wash? I 
never soaked clothes, and it is so hard 


_ to get them clean.” 


‘‘Half the washing is done by soaking. 


' The alkali in the soap has had time to 
act upon the dirt. 


In the morning 
wring the clothes and fill a tub with 
water as hot as you can put your hand 
in, then wash them, soaping and rub- 
Wring and wash 
through another tubful of hot water, 
and drop them in a boilerful of cold 
water with dissolved soap in it. Let 
the clothes scald, then empty them into 
a tub of cold water, wring and rinse in 
the bluing water. It is almost as 
essential to hang out clothes prop- 
erly as it is to wash them right. 
Sheets, tablecloths, towels, pillow- 
cases and napkins should be pinned 
squarely at the corners, and allowed 
as much length as possible to hang, 
but not to touch the ground. Group 
together all articles of one sort ona 
line. Fasten garments by the bands 
—it will make the danger of tear- 
ing less. Dry colored clothes in the 
shade to prevent fading, and do not 
hang starched articles in a strong 
wind or you will find no stiffness 
left in them. 

‘You ought to have a receptacle 
suitable for clothes-pins. The hand- 
iest thing is a denim bag made like 
an apron with a deep pocket at each 
side. It requires a strong binding 
and stout band to fasten about the 
waist, as it is heavy when full of pins. 
Many a time during the Winter I 
have watched you hanging out 
clothes and wanted to go out and 
Wrap you up. So many colds are 
contracted on wash-day, simply 
from want of thought. Certain be- 
longings are indispensable for laun- 
dry work. I keep them on hand for 
Norah and see to it that she wears 
them. There is a rubber apron—it costs 
a dollar to begin with, but it lasts for 
years. Over it may be tied a strong 
gingham apron. There is a warm golf 
jacket of white wool—an old one Fran- 
ces had discarded—a warm hood, clean 
white mittens and a pair of rubbers. The 
idea of having them white is that the wet 
clothes may not be soiled. Going from 
the hot steaming laundry to the chill of 
outdoors is the surest way one can plan 
to take a hard cold, the sort of cold that 
is a foundation for pneumonia. You 
will forgive me for talking about it?” 

“Of course, I realize how careless I 
I have been. I’m going to heed every- 
thing you have told me.”’ 

“Good! Norah has just brought the 


| washing in now and is folding the 


clothes. Let us go and watch her.” 
As they entered the kitchen the stal- 
710 





wart young maid came in from the yard 
with a basketful of snowy clothes. She 
laid them on a chair and covered the 
table with an ironing cloth, then set a 
bow] of clean warm water and a small 
whisk-broom beside her. Each article 
was shaken thoroughly; then dipping 
the whisk-broom in the water, she 
sprinkled it lightly. 

“I suggested, you remember,”’ said 
Mrs. Griswold, ‘hanging pieces of the 
same kind together. You see the ad- 
vantage of it—Norah has all the table 
napkins in one bunch. She can sprinkle 
them now and roll them together.” 

Beginning with a dampened napkin, 
Norah prepared to fold each piece, 
drawing the edges and corners straight 
and smoothing wrinkles. Another nap- 
kin was laid on top, smoothed and pulled 
in shape till every one was in the pile, 


IT 1S AS ESSENTIAL TO HANG CLOTHES 
PROPERLY AS TO WASH THEM RIGHT. 


when it was rolled up tight and wrapped 
inside a towel. Table linen was made 
quite damp, all the starched pieces 
very damp, while sheets, pillow-cases, 


towels and underclothing were damp- | 


ened only slightly. 

“It takes two persons to fold sheets 
and table-cloths,’’ said Mrs. Griswold. 
“T will help you with it, Norah.” 

The mistress and maid began with 
opposite ends of the dampened cloth, 
pulling a handbreath at the time. It 
was folded exactly in the middle, the 
sides and corners being matched with 
care. The basket was lined with an old 
sheet and into it went the folded clothes, 
the larger rolls in the bottom, the 
smaller on top. 

“In Summer we leave the sprinkling 
and folding of clothes til] early on the 
morning of ironing day. If left damp 


Tbe Delineator 
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for twelve hours during hot weather | 
they might mildew.’' 

“T have learned something,” said Mar- ! 
varet. “IT think my clothes will look 
wetter for it.” 

One morning Mrs. Griswold dropped 
‘ny when the young housewife began to} 
iron. 

“Perhaps I can give you a few ideas,” | 
said the elder woman. 

“T assure you I need them. 
things. or the iron sticks, or—— 

“J must tell you how to care for vour 


I scorch | 








A CLOTHES=PIN APRON BAG. 


ns. They will grow smoother as | So ie i as 


-hev age; the longer irons are in use the ' 
letter they grow and the more easily 
thy can be kept clean. Once in a 
vhile, after they have been used, rub 
them with sweet oil and let them stand 
.few days to allow the grease to strike 
‘1 Afterward wash them in soap-suds, 
cise and dry thoroughly. When they | 
rust paint the spots with quicklime and , 
swect oil, let stand a week, then wash | 





AX EMERY BOARD FOR THE IRONS. 


and dry. I keep a sheet of fine emery | 
paper tacked to a board. and every time | 
the irons get rusty or rough I scrub | 
them thoroughly. After a year of such ! 
care they will be smooth as polished | 
stecl. Only they must be kept clean | 
by frequent washing and be stored in a. 
dean, dry place. Now to ironing. | 
First, vou cannot work ona board with 
a loose cloth on it. Let me cover it 
for you. This strip of old blanket 
and sheet is just what is wanted, but 
itmust be put on without a wrinkle.” 


for April, 1905 
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If you build or remodel this Spring, by all means put in a modern sanitary bath- 
room equipped with snowy, non-porous “Stavdard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. 
No matter how low the cost, a “Standard” bathroom is comfortable, healthful and 
beautiful, and an added money value to the house. It has the strength of iron 
and the purity of china, and is the only safe equipment for the modern home. 
Send to-day for our book of ‘ MODERN BATHROOMS" (100 pages) which shows many complete 
* model bathrooms ranging from $70 to $550 with price of each fixture in detail. (The fixtuies in 


the above interior cost only about $70, not counting piping cr labor.) It gives expert information 
on laundry, kitchen and toilet room equipment~— decoration, tiling, etc. Frve icr 6c. pestage. 


. CAUTION: Every piece of Standard” Ware bears our guarantce ‘Green and Gold” labe!,and has 
, our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it 
is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


ffices and Showroom in New York: 
O nd Showroom in r Ren And Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


Standard” 
Building, 35-37 W. 31st St. Dept. J, PITTSBURG, PA. 


In London: 
22 Holborn Viaduct 


Pearline 
Makes 


ETSY 


Soap Washing 


ee cette 
First and Best Aid. 


to WOMEN who MUST do 


Washing and Cleaning 


Pearline 


Pearline 


<a ' a Thirt nine special illustrated suggestions for evening yarties balls.germans, 

Social Evening Entertainments 20) oiicthing recentand entertuning. Price 2a centeacepy, postage paid 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited. BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
11 ' 


“Roof Seak ought to be on 


every new or old shingle, tin 
or felt roof in the world. It is 
about the best investment the 
owner of a roof can make. 

“Roof Seak stops the rusting 


process on tin or iron, or rotting and 
- warping in shingles. 


Roof Seak is not affected by heat, 


brine or acid that would destroy pure linseed oil. 
Does not crack in coldest weather or soften under 
highest heat. Easily applied. Imparts no taste 
to water. Highly fireproof. 


“Roof Seak is a heavy, rubber-like 


liquid cement and is applied as received on worn 
and leaky surfaces. One coat will make a worn, 
leaky roof water-tight. On roofs in good condition 
it is applied as received, or may be reduced with 
one quart of boiled linseed oil to each gallon. 

is also made as a shingle dip 


“Roof Seak for new shingles. ngles so 


treated will never warp or rot, and any more highly ative 


paint may be applied over it. 
i de in Black, Medium and 
“ROof Seak pees Medae 2d 
Dark Maroon. In gallon cans, $1.00. In three, five and 
ten gallon kits and barrels, 75c. per gallon. Freight allowed 
500 miles from New York or Chicago on 5 gallons; 
miles on ons. Price slightly Ligher beyond. Every 
package bears our trade-mark and is sealed. 
Mail sample with booklet and color card on re- 
quest. A pint, enough for much practical use, 
and a thoroughly practical test, prepaid to your 
door by express for 2 di or ten stamps. 
ts 100 feet per 
ROOl Seak se ie Wy ee 
will paint 200 square feet of surface in good condition. 


Eliott Varnich Gc. 152 Fulton 8t., Chicago 


| 277 Pearl 8t., New York 
ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 


RKoolf Seak’ 


TRADE-MARK 


- ye. MAT i 
Kio, VEN 
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TEN. YEARS 
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#. Germ Proof Bed , 
Is as necessary to prevent disease and to |/ / 
restore perfect health, as pure air in your | 
bedroom. Ask your physician. . | / 
Sanitaire Beds cost no more. Ask 
your dealer. We will send you 
|e our valuable Booklet, entitled, 
x ree “How to Arrange Your Bedroom.” 
Marion Iron and Brass Bed Co. 


ett tA MARION, IND. _ 
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HALF WOOL 


DNewdane Cloth 


Sd tuches, KRetart price Sc. fer yard 
A HIGH GRADE FABRIC. A NEW DESIGN 
A VERY STYLISH 
IN A COMPLETE LINE OF COLORS 
If youcannot wet these of your dealer,write us and we 
will sent sacydes telling you where to pet the woods, 


NEWDANE MILLS, Boston, Mass. 
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' called over 


THE MAKING OF A HOUSEWIFE 
(Concluded ) 


Mrs. Griswold spread the woollen 
cover in place and tacked it under the 
edges, covering with the white cotton 
till perfectly smooth. She stretched 
the board from a chair back to the table. 
At the right she laid several thicknesses 
of newspaper, a stand for the irons and 
an old soft cloth to wipe the irons. On 
the table was a paper sprinkled with 
salt, and a cloth holding a bit of wax. 

‘‘Let me do a bit of ironing,’’ she said. 
“IT will begin with the coarsest dish- 
towels. They are not easily scorched, 
and it tempers the heat of the iron 
before beginning on the starched arti- 
cles. Keep the irons in good condition 
by rubbing them on the salt. The 
secret of making clothes look nice is to 
iron them perfectly dry with a hght 
pressure till the surface is smooth, then 
press harder. 
Iron first the 
borders of 
napkins and 
handker- 
chiefs, being 
careful to 
pull them 
even and 
fold perfect- 
ly square. 
Hang every- 
thing to dry 
on the frame 
except small 
articles. 

“The work 
of ironing 
cannot be 


when clothes 
are white 
and smooth. 
They must 
be carefully 
folded, care- 
fully hung 
to dry and carcfully put away. The 
best clothes-horse is a cluster of long 
arms set against the wall. It is out of 
the way. When the clothes are dry, 
pull a clean table close to the clothes- 
horse and fold cach piece in the creases 
made by the iron. Smooth it flat. 
Fasten shirts by a button at the neck, 
then they will fold neatly. 

‘You are doing capitally.’’ Mrs. Gris- 
wold watched her pupil hang a satin- 
smooth table-cloth on the frame. ‘I’m 
going to give you a bit of advice. We 
have a laundry in town which, for any 
customer who sends the weekly consign- 
ment of shirts, cuffs and collars, does 
flat pieces for twenty-five cents a dozen. 
Flat pieces include sheets, table-cloths, 
towels and pillow-cases. They are man- 
gled beautifully, and it lessens labor.” 

“T will be glad to send them; it will 
take out the pieces I find hardest to do. 
And—if you can stay for a little visit, 
won't you finish telling how you plan 
your weeck’s work? I’m going to do 
my washing on Tuesday next week.” 


THE BEST CLOTHES-HORSE IS ONE THAT IS OUT OF THE 


“We had reached Wednesday, I re 
member. I make Thursday as easy as 
possible, both for Norah and myself. 
It is a sort of breathing-spell between 
the hardest tasks of the weck. If the 
baked things of Monday have given out, 
I plan a pudding or jelly for dessert and 
some easily made sweet dish for supper. 
After finishing the usual work of the 
morning, dishwashing, dusting and bed- 
making, I go to my sewing-room to 
mend and darn stockings. Washing 
will make a break here and there one 
does not catch in looking over the soiled 
clothes. Norah spends her morning 
cleaning the silver.’’ 

“Do tell me what you use for that 
job,” begged Margaret. ‘‘Evwverything 
I try scratches it.”’ 

‘I use saleratus moistened with a few 





WAY, 


drops of ammonia. It is an old-fask- 
ioned formula my mother and grand- 
mother used. Nothing Zives such a 
radiant polish; then it is clean to work 
with. Apply it with a soft cloth and 
allow it to dry on, then polish with a 
thin, soft chamois. Thursday is Norah's 
afternoon out, so I Scnerally plan a light 
supper. Friday issweeping day. After 
breakfast, while Norah is busy “with the 
dishes, I go through the chambers mak- 
ing beds, pinning up curtains and put- 
ting toilet-table belongings under a 
sheet on the bed. By Zoing ahead of 
the sweeper and following to dust and 
straighten things, we Manage to have | 
the whole house, except the kitchen 
spick and span before two o'clock. 
Saturday is a day of odds and ends. 
Usually I bake, while Norah mops the 
porches, washes windows, Cleans the 
refrigerator, sweeps the cellar, tidies the 
store-closet and pantry and Scrubs the 
kitchen. If you were to adopt my plans 
for your small household, I think ou 
would find work made €asier ”’ - 


i To be continued tn the May number.) 
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Beautify Your Home 
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It will Quickly Give Old Furniture, 
4 Floors and Woodwork a Finish 
Y and Brilliancy Equal to New— 
Anyone Can Apply It. 


You will be surprised to see how you can 
brighten up ygur old furniture, and make it look 
like new goods from the store. Lacqueret re- 
moves all scratches and other marks of age and 
wear and gives new life and lustre to everything 








made of wood, 


Lacqueret will not settle and leave a thick, muddy deposit 
at the bottom of the can, consequently it does not 


| show brush marks or laps, but gives a perfectly 
jars 
smooth and even finish 











It ey positively the best floor finish made 
It dries in a night and wears like rawhide 
Lacqueret is made only by Standard Varnish Works, the 


largest varnish makers in the world, and the Original manu- 
facturers of lacquers in the United States. It is sold in conve- 
nient packages ready for use, in Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Cherry, Walnut, Rosewood, Rich Red, Moss Green and “ Clear.” 
Lacqueret is transparent, non- -fading, 
brilliant and durable. It is supenor to 
anything on the market for refinishing 
woodwork and giving it a_bniliancy 
which is absolutely equal to new. 
Lacqueret is being used in thousands 
of American homes and is giving uni- 
versal satisfaction. If you want to 








brighten up your home at small ex- Que". Hint and malt pits ete 
. above. Demand this package and 
pense, use Lacqueret. Act ept no csubeti tute, Larger peeks 
Lacqueret 1s for sale by all dealers. ages put up in square sealed cans. 
Ask your dealer or drop us a postal, fo yr color card and instructive 
booklet, ‘‘ THe Dainty Decorator,” which is full of useful hints 
for home decoration. Or, send 10 cents for sample can, stating 
color wanted, which will be forwarded at once, by mail, prepaid. 
Address, STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
Lacqueret Dept. B-26 
New York: Chicago London, England 
INTERNATIONAL VARNISH CO., Ltd. 
Write Nearest Office Lacqueret Dept. B-26 Toronto, Canada 
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There are certain songs like 

“The Suwannee River” or “The 

Last Rose of. Summer,” so win- 

ning and sweet that they please 
at once, and always. 


Like an old tune 


the tone of the Packard goes 
straight to the heart, each sep- 
arate note revealing the art of 


the accomplished maker with 
rare sympathy and charm, 


Catalogue and full information on request 


The Packard Company . 
Dept. C Ft. Wayne, Ind. * 





“Let the Child’s Feet Grow As They Should” 


BOX, RUSSIA and PATENT CALF and KID 


Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50 Giirls’, 114 to 2, $2.00 
Child's, 84+ toll, 1.75 Misses’, 24+ to6, 2.50 
Add 25 cents for delivery. 

Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 
Stitch give utmost plia- 

bility and strength. 

Send for booklet about 
these and many other styles 
for Men, Women, Boys and 
Children. 

Ask your dealer for Epu- 
CA'TORS or send to us, Take 
no imitation. 

EDUCATOR RUBBERS 
FIT EDUCATOR SHOES 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Shoemakers 
23 High St., Boston 










Ask your dealer for ‘‘Cant-B-Seen,”’ 


the new hook and eye that won’t show and 
is rust prt. If he hasn’t it, tell us his 
fname and we will return samples free, or a 


whole card for loc. 
Sizes 1, 2 and 3, white and black. 
The ‘‘Cant-B-Seen” has a loop on top of the 
hook through which you sew so that the edge 
of the fabric is pulled close to the end of 
the hook, making a flat. closed seam; 
just like a sewed seam. No other hook 
can do this. 


V.N. SMITH & Co. 
The Notion Specialists 


369 Broadway, New York. 
Dept. BA f 
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| CLEANING AND RENOVATING GARMENTS, ETC. 


ASOLENE affords a most effect- 
(5 ive, speedy and economical me- 

dium for renewing and cleaning 
all articles of personal wear, from a pair 
of gloves to an entire gown. No trim- 
mings, such as lace or ribbons, need be 
removed from such garments, as every 
portion receives the benefit of the cleans- 
ing process. 

Stains and soils may be removed also 
from portiéres, curtains and draperies 
through the use of gasolene. Indeed, 
under careful handling, it removes the 
necessity of sending one’s belongings 
to the cleaning and scouring establish- 
ments. 

Extreme caution must be observed 
in the handling of gasolene. The escap- 
ing fumes coming in contact with a light, 
a fire, a burning match, even across the 
length of a room in which gasolene 
may be uncovered or exposed, will 
ignite speedily. It is imprudent, there- 
fore, to use gasolene within doors, or 
in a room with a light or fire; and 
the can or vessel containing this dan- 
gerous fluid should be always kept 
tightly corked, or with a screw top 
securely adjusted, in some out-of-door 
place. 

Soiled articles may be _ perfectly 
renovated by the following method: 

Put, for instance, a soiled silk waist. 
into a large jar containing a gallon of 
gasolene, costing about twenty cents. 
The jar must be of dimensions to allow 
the gasolene to cover the waist. Ad- 
just the cover or lid securely in order 
to prevent the slightest possibility of 
escape or evaporation of the gasolene. 
If the cover be not perfectly air tight, 
it must be made so, by tying on over the 
jar, between it and the lid, a cloth of 
flannel or some strong, close fabric. 
Let the waist remain in the jar out-of- 
doors over-night. Remove in the morn- 
ing, rinse out in clean gasolene, when 
the waist will be found perfectly clean. 
Shake out well, and hang in the sun 
in the open air to dry. In the bottom 
of the jar will be found a sediment or 
settling of the dirt which has passed 
away from the soiled article. This 
must be strained off and thrown away. 
The remainder of the gasolene may 
be put aside for further use—not, how- 
ever, for fabrics of very pale or deli- 
cate coloring. Worsted slippers, such 
as are worn in the bedroom, may 
also be cleansed satisfactorily by the 
same method. Remove the svles, 
but not any ribbon, bows of. silk or 
satin. 

An even more satisfactory means of 
renovating soiled articles is to use a 
large basin, half filling it with gaso- 
lene. Put into this the garment, dip 
it up and down, in and out, many 
times, rubbing between the hands, as 
in ordinary washing, any soiled parts or 
spots until they become effaced. Rinse 
out Well in clean gasolene, squeeze out 
all of the fluid well, shake thoroughly, 
and hang out in the sun until dry. 
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Soiled spots may be removed from 
black goods by the use of ammonia 
and water, or of soap bark. The soa; 
bark is purchasable at any druggists. 
Put one ounce to steep in a quart of 
boiling water for about fifteen minutes. 
Saturate a piece of soft black material 
until the dirt disappears. 

A whole black skirt, no matter how 
soiled, may be completely renovated 
by adding a quart of strained soap 
bark solution as directed above to a 
couple of gallons of hot water. Im- 
merse the skirt in this, work up and 
down, in and out, according to the 
manner of washing flannels, until the 
skirt is clean. Rinse in clean, tepid 
water. Wring and shake vigorously. 
Hang out on a line upside down and, 
when nearly dry, ¢ron on the wrong 
side. 

From the cleaner’s point of view. 
gloves are of two kinds, dressed and un- 
dressed. The latter, which includes 
chamois, buckskin and unfinished kid 
or sucde, may be cleaned dry by being 
drawn upon the hand or upon a glove 
tree and rubbed with powdered oyster- 
crackers. Another way is to procure a 
dry nail brush, dip it in a dry mixture 
of equal parts of fullers’ earth and 
powdered alum and scrub the gloves 
until clean. 

‘To clean dressed kid gloves, place them 
in a wide-mouthed bottle. with enough 
purified gasolene or spirits of turpentine 
to cover them, and shake well. Allow 
them to stand for an hour and shake 
them again. Should the gloves. still 
appear soiled, the spots may be removed 
with ether or chloroform. Dry them in. 
acurrent of air until all odor has been 
removed, Fold them neatly and press 
them between paper with a warm iron. 
Purified gasolene is recommended be- 
cause when gasolene has been washed, 
by agitation, in sulphuric acid, the 
heavy coal tar is eliminated, leaving the 
gasolene inodorous, The dry process is 
always to be preferred to the wet, as 
gloves lose much of the factory finish 
and shapeliness when washed. For 
this reason, if obtainable, a wooden 
hand or glove tree should be used. on 
which to stretch and dry them. When 
‘water is used, take care that not quite 
ul the soap is rinsed out, as it is the 
small amount of soap retained within 
the pores of the leather that keeps them 
phable. 

Never wring gloves. They should be 
clapped in a towel, then pulled into 
shape and dried in the sun, after which 
they may be carefully pulled out and 
stretched. — If a glove tree be out of 
the question, then wash them on a 
flat board or dish, by Stretching the 
glove out flat and rubbing toward the 
finger tips with flannel dipped in cas- 
tile-soap curd, turning frequently so 
as to reach all sides. Rinse and dry 
as directed. 

For soiled light-colored s 


atin sli 
rub all over with a BE ete: 


soft flannel wet in 
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gasolene. Always rub with the grain. 
The rubbing off of the whole slipper 
wil prevent the after appearance of 
dim circles or rings, showing that a 
cleansing medium has been used on the 
material, 

Ink stains are of two kinds, analine 
and gall-nut. Many inks made now 
ure analine, so it is almost best to treat 
all ink stains first with diluted tartaric 
acid, increasing its strength until the 
spots begin to disappear. Should this 
acid, however, have no effect, then treat 
as for ink made from nut galls. The 
cioth containing the spot is spread out 
tightly over a bright, hot, tin plate and 
rubbed with a hot solution of oxalic 
acid, using a piece of iron to rub with, 
such as an iron key. It often happens 
that in silk goods nothing can be done 
to remove the stain. 

Grass stains on all goods should be 
moistened with Stannous chloride and 
well rinsed in water. 

Everybody knows that ostrich feath- 
ers may be recurled with a dull, sharp- 
pointed knife. But not everyone knows 
that when the quill has become bent it 
may be straightened by the aid of steam. 
In such cases try holding the bruised 
spot for a few moments over the spout 
vf a boiling kettle and you will be sur- 
prised at the result. 

To clean white feathers, rinse them in 
two changes of gasolene or benzine and 
dry ina good draft of air. Bleach them 
with the fumes of burning sulphur in 
a’ moist atmosphere. A tight box or 
barrel will answer for a bleaching cham- 
ler, and the moisture may be generated 
by means of a small pan of water placed 
over a lamp. Feathers should not, 
cume in contact with metal while in the 
bleaching chamber. 

Colored feathers should be washed in 
strong, lukewarm suds made from 
castile soap and allowed to remain in 
the bath for one hour, with frequent 
handling. When clean rinse them in 
mld water, to which some two table- 
spoonfuls of starch to the quart of water 
has been added. ‘They may then he 
squeezed lightly and allowed to dry in 
the air, with frequent shaking out. 
Proper drying is the most important 
part of renovating feathers, for if 
they are not well watched the feathers 
will become matted. Consequently it 
is necessary that while drying they 
should be subjected to a strong current 
of air. 

Should you purpose dyeing feathers 
a different color or bleaching them, do 
not forget that, before a good result can 
be obtained, the feathers must first be 
thoroughly freed from all fatty sub- 
stances; wash them well with soap (two 
or three baths if undyed) and rinse out 
in several waters. 

Any suspicion of the odor of gasolene 
remaining in articles cleaned by this 
spirit may be removed by artificial 

heat, but only after the article has be- 
come thoroughly dried. Place it over 
a hot radiator or in a moderate oven 
until the odor has disappeared. 
MARGARET HALL. 
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COSTS LITTLE, DOES MUCH 





SAVES WOMAN'S LIFE! 


A STARTLING POSSIBILITY 


Half a Day’s Work Cut Out of 
Every Week. 


It Means a Great Deal 
More Than Perhaps You 
Think It Means,To Save 
a Woman Half a Day 
Every Week of Her Life. 


Cutting wash-day in half 
with Fels - Naptha soap 
means more than the sav- 
ing of time. It means 
saving the most precious 
part of a woman’s life. 

Health, youth, good 
looks, cheerfulness — all 
the things that make her 
life worth living — are 
dragged out of a woman 
before her time by the un- 
necessary slavish drudgery 
of common wash-days. 

Nearly all this hard labor 
is stopped by Fels-Naptha. 

It saves strength and en- 
ergy and womanly vigor. 

Like money laid up in 
the bank drawing interest, 
this saving goes on week 
by week, mounting up to 





es of added life and 
1appiness. 

The remarkable rature 
of Fels-Naptha is to loosen 
all the dirt quickly and 
completely, without hurt- 
ing the clothes. 

And it does this either 
in cold water or water just 
warm enough to be com- 
fortable to the hands. 

Does the same thing that 
boiling is intended to do, 
and does it better. 

It is entirely different 
from other soaps and wash- 
ing compounds. 


Fels-Naptha Soap - 


No raging fire, with extra 
coal to lug—and to pay 
for; no disagreeable suds- 
steam (perhaps a bad cold 
is saved): no lifting the 
boiler on and off; no lifting 
the clothes in and out of 
the boiler. 

Just think of it! No boil- 
ing, and much less rubbing. 
And what is the result? 

The clothes are really 
cleaner and more purified 
than you can get them 









with the common way of 
washing, no matter Wow 
hard’ you work or how 
much scalding you do. 


They look brighter, and wear 
longer. 

The clothes are not rubbed to 
pieces. You save money. Above 
all, you save a good measure of 
that day’s life. 

If life is worth anything to you 
or tw your help, you can’t atfor 
to delay. 

You can’t afford to let another 
wash-day go over your head with- 
out trying Fels-Naptha. 


Surprising 
Discovery 


Thousands of women aston- 
ished at new value found ! 
a familiar article. 


A multitude of women 
have lately discovered that 
Fels-Naptha soap is sur 
prisingly effective in ways 
they never dreamed of. 

Its wonderful purifying 
qualities take away all 
germs and impurities. It 
is a great boon to pet ani- 
mals, as it drives off fleas 
and leaves fur softand fluffy. 

Itcleans beautifully glass, 
silverware, fine rugs, oil 
cloths, straw and felt hats, 
silks, laces and other deli- 
cate fabrics,and many ladies 
a} itisagrand thing tokeep 
off dandruff and make the 
hair bright and glossy. 

Ask your grocer for it to- 
day. If he hasn’t it, send 
us his name and we will 
send youa free sample cake. 

Full directions on each 
wrapper. 


F els-Naptha, Philadelphia, 
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| Save Your Good Stocking heps 
















Raped Feet 


Trade Mark Stamped “Sy 
on Every Pair 


\ as 
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if you will adopt modern 
methods and keep Bees 
intelligently as taught by 












the Root Correspondence 
School of Bee Culture. 
Tuition nominal. Pro- 
spectus and full informa- 
tion free. Write to-day. 


ot Co., Medina, Ohio 
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he old feet and 
cot.” 


For all the Family "sce" tatin. 
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mt trouble. Avold 
stocking topae when the feet are 
1 t, by using I neo Fe nd us ] and the name 
who dees not sell Racine Feet and we will ‘ 
size ui our elmple Instructions for uslng with various kinda of 


throwing away of 
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i : Postage stamps not accept i ata tree. 
RACINE FEET KNITTING COMPANY, 
Dept. A Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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A New 
Chafing-Dish Dainty 


delicious, toothsome and 
easily made with 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


dried bread, fresh cheese and sea- 
soning. Full directions may be 
found in our new cook book, 
Culinary Wrinkles, which also con- 
tains recipes for fifteen chafing-dish 
dainties, fifty soups and sauces, and 
twenty for invalid cookery, broths, 
etc., and may be had for the ask- 
ing on receipt of name and address 
and a two-cent stamp to cover 
cost of mailing. 


Armour’s 
Extract of Beef 


gives the flavor of roast beef roast- 
ing—rich, strengthening and in- 
vigorating—a quarter teaspoonful 
will make a cup of appetizing 
bouillon or beef tea. 

q A small quantity added to soups of 
any kind gives a flavor and color that 
are so relished by lovers of good 
things to eat. 

@ Buy a small jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, read the directions around the 
jar, then tell your cook how to use it. 
It will save you double its cost on your 
butcher bill every week. Use very small 
quantities, it’s highly concentrated. 
Don’t be talked into taking a cheap 
brand. They will not go so far and are 
wanting in flavor. Get Armour’s. It’s 
put up only under the Armour label. 


Sold by grocers and druggists. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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ORANGE JELLY CUPS. 
—MOLD GELATINE JELLY IN 
CUPS, SETTING ON ICE TILL 
FIRM; UNMOLD CAREFULLY 
AND WITH A WARM SPOON 
SCOO° OUT THE ENTIRE CEN- 
TRES. FILL WITH CREAM OR 
ICE MOLDED IN EGG SHAPE, 
USING EMPTY SHELLS OF 
EGGS TO FORM SOFT CREAM. 
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MACARONI CUPS.~FILL 
BUTTERED CUPS WITH PAR- 
BOILED MACARONI; COVER 
WITH TOMATO SAUCE, TO 
WHICH ADD CLAMS CHOPPED 
FINE, AND GRATED CHEESE; 
BAKE IN PAN OF WATER ONE 
HOUR, BASTING WITH’ THE 
SAUCE. SERVE WITH SAUCE 
ON AN ORNAMENTAL PLATTER. 
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STRAWBERRY CAKE. 
—WITH A LITTLE COCHINEAL 
COLOR WHITE BATTER 
PINK; WHEN COOL, ICE WITH 
PALEST COLORED FROSTING, 
AND DECORATE WITH CRYS- 
TALLISED BERRIES AND CIT- 
RON FOLIAGE, USING THE 
DARKEST GREEN VARIE- 
TY. FLAVOR WLTH STRAW- 
BERRY AND VANILLA EXTRACT. 


SPRING SALAD.— MARI- 
NATE COOKED ASPARAGUS AND 
TURNIP OVER NIGHT; CUT 
THE SLICED TURNIP WITH A 
CRIMPED SHAPER, AND THRUST 
FIVE OR SIX STALKS OF AS- 
PARAGUS THROUGH. GARNISH 
WITH MAYONNAISE. SWEET 
WHITE TURNIPS SHOULD BE 
USED AND THE ASPARAGUS 
ONLY COOKED UNTIL JUST 
TENDER TO AvoID BREAKING. 
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** Dear April, leading on to May, 


Sweet Spring upon her royal way! 


No wonder earth is glad and gay.” 


SNOWDROP MOUSSE. 
-WHIP PINT OF CREAM STIFF; 
DRAIN; MIX WITH CUP CANNED 
PEACH PULP, DRAINED FREE 
FROM JUICE, ENOUGH POW- 
DERED SUGAR TO MAKE CON- 
SISTENCY OF WHIPPED CREAM; 
ADD TEASPOON VANILLA ; FOLD 
TOGETHER AND FREEZE IN 
MOLD DECORATED WITH AL- 
MOND AND CITRON FOLIAGE. 


EASTER CAKES. BAKE 
WHITE CAKE BATTER IN CUPS; 
WHEN COOL, ICE WITH WHITE, 
YELLOW OR VIOLET; MIX 
ENOUGH COCOANUT WITH 
WHITE ICING TO MAKE STIFF 
ENOUGH TO FORM NESTS 
ON EACH CAKE; SPRINKLE 
WITH FRESH COCOANUT. 
PLACE TWO TINY CANDY EGGS 
IN NESTS AND DECORATE SIDES 
WITH BOWKNOTS OF ICING. 
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FONDANT BASKETS.~— 
INDIVIDUAL FAVORS ARE MADE 
OF THE CREAM, LINED WITH 
SPUN SUGAR NESTS HOLDING 
SMALL FROZEN CREAM EGGS 
AND DECORATED WITH 
CRYSTALLIZEQ STRAWBER- 
RIES. ONE LARGE BASKET 
CONTAINING EGGS FOR EACH 
GUEST MAY BE SUBSTITUTED. 





VIOLET CAKE.~ COLOR 
WHITE CAKE BATTER VIOLET; 
FLAVOR DELICATELY WITH 
VANILLA AND VIOLET; BAKE 
IN A THIN SHEET; WHEN 
COOL, CUT THE CAKE INTO 
OBLONGS ABOUT TWO BY FOUR 
INCHES; ICE WITH WHITE; 
DECORATE WITH CRYSTALLIZED 
VIOLETS AND CITRON FOLIAGE. 
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Every Good Cook is a Prize— 
but is your cook a Prize Cook’? 
! 


We want everyone to know of the goodness of 
Reardsley’s Shredded Codfish, its goodness to the 
palate and its goodness for the health of young 
and old, the strong and weak. 


: We offer $1,000.00 in Cash Prizes 


§ to be distributed for recipes for dishes prepared from i 
BEARDSLEY’S | 


SHRE. | 
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Your cook doesn't need to be a’fancy cook to take a prize 
—in fact the home cooks have the better chance. 
Let your cook compete, but ask her to start to-cay, 


CONDITIONS OF THE COMPETITION 


Fillin name and address on coupon below, including 
the name of your local grocer, and we will send you full . 
particulars of the competition, a booklet of recipes, which | 

. 



























will give you suggestions, and also, without cost to you, 

| a sample box of Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish (contain- ff 

| ing half the quantity of the ordinary box or can), suffi- ff 

| cient to thoroughly prove all the good things we claim fj 
forit. When you read the conditions of the contest you 

® will want to compete, butin any case SEND TO-DAY 
for free sample box and save the box top with the red 
band on it. It has a value to you, and besides, this is the 
mark of the genuine. Let your grocer sell you no other. 


| 
| The United States Government 
/ 
| 
. 


has undertaken a series of experiments by analysisin regard 
to the food qualities and digestibility of Cod ish. Several | 
of our leading universities are alsu studying this subject. 

The results prove that cod contains more ff 
protein than any tresh meat. ] 

Protein is that which is needed by the body to build 
up the tissues. It is not found to any great extent in the 
cereals, and that which exists in wheat and oats is de- 
cidedly indigestible. 

Shredded Cod contains 22 per cent. protein; sirloin steak 
contains 17 per cent.; breast of veal, 16 per cent.; ham, 
14 per cent.; wheat breakfast food, 12 per cent.; oat 
breakfast food, less than 17 per cent. 

It is for this reason that one pound of ff 
Beardsley’s Shredded Codfishisequaltomore 
than two pounds of any so-called boneless fish, 


’ 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, New York H 
Also makera of the celebrated ACME SLICED BEEF, In racuum- 
ecaled glass jars and tina, half / 
pound and pound, «bleh for 
thirty years has command. / 
ed the highest price on i 
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ra Beardasler's 
/ Sone, New York. 
* . > 
d Gentlemen—Please 
” send prepaid, with- 


- out cost to me, sample 
we box of Beardsley’s Shred- 
, del Codfish, one copy of the 
/ Beardsley Cook Rook and full 
s detalles of the $1,900 competition 


of for prize recipes for codfish dishes. 


” (l aleogive you name and address of my grocerin mergin) 
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Shredded 
Whole Wheat 


Biscuit 


is so adaptable that it may be pre- 
pared in combination with other 
foods in a different way for every 
meal. For luncheon or dinner, it 
is just as easy to prepare Shredded 
Wheat in combination with milk, 
eggs, fruit, vegetables, chicken, 
oysters, lobster and hundreds of 
other things. The result will be 
something new, tempting and 
delicious with every meal. @ Of 
more importance is the fact that 
the Shredded Whole Wheat Prod- 
ucts are the most healthful and 
nutritive foods known. They are 
made of the whole wheat berry, 
containing in healthful proportion 
every element necessary for build- 
ing bone, teeth, muscle and Ussue. 
@ Write for “7he Vital Question 
Cook Book,” which we send free, 
and which contains hundreds of 
good recipes. Q Triscuit, the 
whole wheat cracker, used in 
place of bread and toast in its 
many forms. Try ‘‘Toasted 
Triscuit” and Cheese. 


THE 
NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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SOME DELICIOUS HOT BREAKFAST CAKES 


table shows such a variety of novel 

and delicious hot cakes, muthns, 
etc., as the American. The following 
recipes give new and appetizing ways of 
preparing some of these dainties. 

PARKER CAKES.— Cream together one 
cupful of sugar and three-quarters of a 
cupful of butter, add three beaten eggs, 
a compressed yeast cake dissolved in 
one cupful of warm water, a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, two quarts of flour and 
milk sufficient to make a thick bat- 
ter. Mix this late at night and in the 
morning one-third fill small buttered 
cups, then add a layer of chopped tart 
apple, dust with sugar, pour in another 
spoonful of batter and set to raise for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Bake in a 
moderate oven, split open lengthwise, 
tearing apart with two forks, drop in a 
generous piece of butter, press the two 
parts lightly together and serve im 
mediately. 

RASPBERRY COFFEE Buns.—Two cup- 
fuls of flour, two cupfuls of potato 
flour and two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder sifted together. Add _ half 
a cupful of white sugar to one pint of 
milk, stir until the sugar is dissolved, 
turn into the sifted ingredients and 
mix to a soft dough. Roll out into a 
sheet half an inch thick, cover with 
small pieces of butter, fold as puff paste 
is folded and again roll out. Fold and 
roll again and repeat three times, each 
time adding butter—use about half a 
cupful in all. The last time roll into a 
thin sheet and cut in three-inch squares, 
brush with ice water, put a teaspoonful 
of raspberry jam in the centre of each 
square, bring the corners together, wash 
with egg and water, place in buttered 
pans and bake in a moderately hot 
oven. 

ARROWROOT Biscutt.—Sift together 
two cupfuls of arrowroot and one cup- 
ful of flour. Rub two-thirds of a cupful 
of butter into the flour and stir in gradu- 
allv a little very rich milk, sufficient to 
make a stiff dough. Roll out into a 
thick sheet, beat with the roiling-pin, 
fold, roll out, and beat again, and repeat 
the rolling and beating for five minutes. 
Roll out the last time about an inch 
thick, cut with a round cutter, brush 
with egg. sprinkle with sugar and bake 


T HERE is no nation whose breakfast 


/ in a moderate oven with a_ stronger 


| 


bottom heat. 
Hominy CrumMpets.—These must be 
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set’? over night. Beat well together 
one pint of milk, one-fourth of a cupful 
of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, four cupfuls of four and one cup- 
ful of well-boiled hominy. Add one 
compressed yeast cake dissolved in four 
tablespoonfuls of waterand a teaspoonful 
of salt, and set in a warm place. Halt 
an hour before breakfast is served add 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little hot water, beat thor- 
oughly for five minutes, partly fill muf- 
fin rings and stand in a warm place for 
half an hour. Bake quickly and serve 
piping hot. 

Rice Crusts.—Heat a cupful of milk 
in a double boiler, add a pint of cold 
boiled rice and cook until the rice is very 
soft. Add two spoonfuls of sugar, two 
beaten eggs, a dusting of salt and fiour, 
to make a stiff batter. Spread on a 
buttered tin, having the mixture not 
over half an inch thick, and bake in a 
hot oven until crisp. Split and eat with 
butter and grated maple sugar. 

Honrty Murrins.—Sift together three 
cupfuls of flour, three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Work in three rounding table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add three beaten 
eggs, one cupful of milk and one teacup- 
ful of strained honey. Bake in muttin 
rings or in gem pans in a hot oven. 

Irish Potato Biscuir.—Take a cup 
ful of mashed potatoes and while warm 
stir in two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. When 
cool beat in thoroughly two well- 
whisked eggs, a cupful of milk in which 
have been dissolved a compressed yeast 
cake and a tablespoonful of sugar. 
Work in a quart of flour and knead well, 
set in a warm place over night. An 
hour before breakfast turn on to the 
moulding board, and with just flour 
enough to handle roll out and cut with 
a biscuit cutter into rounds. Butter 
half the number 8enerously, put them 
together in pairs, sandwich fashion, 
let them rise for a short time and bake 
in a quick oven. 

BREADCRUMB AND CURRANT FRITTERS. 
— Boil a pint of milk and pour over i 
pint of dry fine breadcrumbs: add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and set awit 
until cold. Then beat in the Wenics 
yolks of four eggs, half a cupful of flour 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
the stiffly beaten whites o( two ene 
and half a pound of dried currants 
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which have been’ thoroughly washed, 
dried in a cloth and thickly dredged 
with flour, Beat well and fry in deep 
hot fat Serve with maple syrup. 

Potato PANCAKES.— Peel and grate 
nine large potatoes, grating them into 
a bowl containing a little cold water 
that they may not become discolored. 
Drain and dry them in a cloth, add three- 
quarters of a pint of hot milk, a teacup- 
ful of hot flour, two beaten eggs and a 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Brush 
a smooth omelette pan with fresh lard, 
pour in a small portion of the batter; 
when browned turn, brown the other 
side, slip to a hot plate, spread with 
ielly and roll as an omelette is rolled. 
Dust the cakes with sugar and serve 
immediately 

SOUTHERN MuFFins —Make two cup- 
fuls of Indian meal into mush in the 
usual way, adding while it is cooking an 
egg-sized piece of butter and a teaspoon- 
fulof salt Set the mush aside to cool 
Beat four eggs separately until very 
ight, add to the mush with one cupful 
of sour milk, and beat in fine flour 
sulhcient to bring the batter to the con- 
sistency of cup cake Then add half a 
teaspoonful of baking soda dissolved in 
alittle warm water Bake in buttered 
mutlin rings. half filling them, that the 
muthins may have room to rise 


we 


LENTEN SOUPS 


The Lenten period affords opportun- 
itv for the housewife to try new and 
vaned combinations that will give a 
regimen suited to the changes the human 
svstem needs after the Winter’s heavy 
fare The average family is quite cer- 
tain to welcome occasionally a soup 
maiere or a dinner without meat. The 


following recipes provide a variety of | 


soups particularly adapted to the Lenten 
table 

PUREE OF CHESTNUTS A LA JAR- 
PINIERE —Shell and blanch half a pound 
of chestnuts, put them into a saucenan 


with a pint of water, half a teaspoonful. 


cf salt. a dusting of pepper, a fragment 
of a bay-leaf and a tablespoonful of 
butter; set on back of range and simmer 
until soft, rub through a sieve and return 
tothe saucepan Cut in fine, straw-like 
strips sufficient potato, carrot and tur- 
nip to make a tablespoonful of each, 
simmer in salted water for ten minutes, 
drain and add to the chestnut purée, 
adding also half a cupful of little green 
peas, a teaspoonful of chopped chives 
and a sprinkling of parsley. 
with a quart of rich milk, heat thor- 


Moisten ’ 


oughly and serve with hot buttered toast | 


fingers. 

Fish Soup—Take three pounds of 
bony fish, such as perch, bass or black- 
ish, cover with cold water, allowing a 
quart of water for each pound of fish; 
aid a fagot of savory herbs, two or 
three onion rings and a seasoning of salt 
and pepper Set where a simmering heat 


| 
| 


can be kept up and cook until the flesh | 
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If Building 
or Decorating 


the home, you probably realize that in the 
modern house the woodwork is an impor- 
tant feature: its color and finish are often 
made the key-note of successful color 
schemes. 

We have secured for our patrons the 
exclusive services of MARGARET GREEN- 
LEAF, the practical and artistic decorator, 
freeof any charge whatever. Miss GREEN- 
LEAF’s successful work is too well known 
to require further comment. Shewill,upon 
request, furnish panels showing wood fin- 
ishes, also samples of wall paper, draperies 
and furnishings. 


A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf in our 


care will bring a prompi reply. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


22 Vesey Street 35 Dearborn Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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| (CREAM WHEAT 
; The Food That Children Eat 


Because They Like It 


As delicious as it looks; as 
satisfying as it is appetizing. 


Morning—noon—night 
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Wisconsin 
Opportunities 


Demand the Attention 
‘of Shrewd Men. 


Its natural resources and its spirit of progress 
make Wisconsin the most desirable Western 
location for manufacturing and other industries. 


Wisconsin has limitless iron-ore deposits and 
a wealth of hardwood timber. 


Business conditions in Wisconsin will interest 


” The Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


provides unsurpassed transportation facilities. 


Reduced rates on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month for homeseekers and manufacturers. 


Service, System and Safety 
For full information inquire of your nearest 
Ticket Agent, or address 


JAS. C. POND 
General Passenger Agent 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





“ The Read 
to Remember"’ 
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HEINZ 


Preserves 


Choice fresh fruits, selected for flavor, put 
up with granulated sugar by neatly uni- 
formed cooks in our model kitchens, the 
dainty cleanliness of which has become a 
tradition to American housewives. 

Our preserves will easily take the place of 
the best homemade—you may like them even 
better—many do.. Almost every kind in 
glass jars or stone crocks. Remember the 
grocer refunds full purchase price if you are 
not pleased with any of our 


| “57 Varieties” | 
WL The name “ HEINZ" on food products stanos ff 


i always for purity, superiority and guaranteed ff 
MA satisfaction. 


LET US SEND YOU 
N A beautiful booklet about the ** Heinz 


' ay. Interesting to housewives and fy: 
wa yours for asking. vty 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 
Pittsburgh, 





$) “O-hi-o” Cooker Offer $7 
SE ES I I 
Drop us a ecard for particulars, as to how 
you can put yourself in possession of a 
first-class cook who will save 50 per cent. 
in fuel, labor, time and provisions. Will 
insure deliciously cooked, easily digested, 
ene never spoiled, steaming hot meals, and only 
; 4 use one burner to cook a dozen different 
ry) things atone time. Combination Style— 
ene f Bakes and Steams at Same Time. 





= THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. Handsomely 
illustrat 

Cook Book, 4c. po 

‘ ted in every county to 

or right parties. 


OHIO COOKER CO., 608 JEFFERSON AVE., TOLEDO, OHIO 


ed catalogue mailed free. $1.00 
ure. Men and women of good address 
represent us. Good paying 














° ee. : 
For polishing: Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
per, etc. Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not 
deteriorate. Festablshed 1X years. S-ounce box paste, 10 cents, 
sold by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free samples, 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 203 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE KITCHEN 
( Continued ) 


drops from the bones; strain through a 
colander and return to the fire to keep 
hot. Prepare quenelles by adding a 
beaten egg to a cupful of the fish finely 
flaked, season with a light dusting of 
salt and pepper and half a teaspoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce, and add _ soft 
breadcrumbs to form a paste sufficiently 
stiff-to roll into balls: poach these in 
boiling salted water. Break three eggs 
into the tureen and beat to a foam, pour 
over them the hot soup, beat briskly 
for a moment, add the quenelles and 
serve at once. 

LENTEN Soup No. 1.—Brown three 
tablespoonfuls of flour in three table- 
spoonfuls of crayfish butter. Add_ to 
this two quarts of fish stock and three 
tablespoonfuls of freshly boiled rice. 
Prepare two kinds of quenelles, one after 
the foregoing recipe and the other as 
follows: Chop the whites of two hard- 
cooked eggs to a powder and rub the 
yolks to a paste with one tablespoonful 
of softened butter; season with a dust- 
ing of salt and pepper and a teaspoonful 
Gf chopped parsley; add the chopped 
whites, a tablespoonful of grated biting 
cheese, a raw egg-volk and a cupful 
(or less) of boiled rice. Form into 
small oval shapes, put into a frying- 
basket and fry crisplv brown in hot oil 
or butter. Put both sets of quenelles 
into the tureen and pour the hot soup 
over them. 

A good fish stock is made by simmer- 
ing a cupful of finely chopped mixed 
vegetables (such as carrots, onions, 
celery and parsley roots) in a pint of 
red or white cooking wine, adding two 
pounds of any inexpensive coarse but 
sweet fleshed fish, three pints of water, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, half a_ tea- 
spoonful of white pepper and a tiny 
pinch of cayenne. Cover closely and 
simmer for an hour. Strain into a jar 
and set in a cold place to use when 
needed. To make crayfish butter, pick 
out the meat of freshly boiled crayfish, 
shrimp or lobster, pound the shells and 
claws all together, add butter to the 
amount of half the weight of shells. 
Put over a moderate fire and simmer 
until the butter looks red, then pour in 
cold water and let it slowly cook for 
half an hour; strain through cheese- 
cloth. When cold, remove the tinted 
butter and set aside for use. 

LENTEN SouP No. 2.—Take a pound 
and a half of haddock; wash it and put it 
over the fire with a quart of water, a 
stalk of celery, two small onions, three 
sprigs of parsley, a bit of mace and a tiny 
bird pepper. Cover tightly and let sim- 
mer for an hour. Then add two cupfuls 
of sifted canned tomatoes. Let it boil 
up together, strain, add half a cupful of 
boiled rice and a tablespoonful of butter 
rolled in flour. Poach an egg for each 
portion of soup to be served, put them 
in the tureen and pour the soup over 
them. Serve with toasted and buttered 
bread fingers. 
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LENTEN Soup No. 3.—Put two table- 
spoonfuls of butter into a stewpan with 
a tablespoonful each of finely cut car- 
rots, cabbage and celery and a teaspoon- 
ful each of finely chopped chives and 
parsley. Fry slowly for ten minutes, 
stirring often that they do not bum; 
then add a pint of water and let them 
simmer. Prepare a pound of eels, cut 
them in inch pieces and fry brown in 
hot butter after rolling in seasoned 
breadcrumbs. Remove the fish to a 
hot tureen and sift two tablespoonfuls 
of fleur into the fat remaining in the 
frving-pan; let it cook for ten minutes, 
browning slightly, add a little water, 
just enough to make a thick cream, pour 
in a quart of rich milk, season with a 
teaspoonful of salt and a dusting of white 
pepper; let boil up, pour over the fish 
and serve with hot crisped_ crackers, 
buttered. 

CaRAWAY Soup.— Finely chop two 
small carrots, a medium-sized turnip 
and two small onions; fry in a little hot 
butter until a pale yellow; add a small 
bunch of celery and three leeks cut in 
pieces. Stir and fry all the ingredients 
for five minutes; when fried. add a clove 
of garlic, a pinch of cloves. two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper and two tablespoon- 
fuls of carawav seeds. Cover with two 
quarts of water and simmer for two 
hours, skimming carefully. Strain 


' through a colander and serve with crou- 


tons. 

BovuILLaBAIssE (Marseilles).—7To be 
a success this dish must be highly sea- 
soned and include a great variety of 
fish. Heat half a cupful of pure olive 
oil in a saucepan; add five or six little 
onions, a bay-leaf, two roots of parsley, 
three bunches of thyme, a branch of 
soup celery and three or four cloves. 
Moisten with a quart of fish stock. add 
a pinch of Spanish saffron diluted in a 
little water. Now add anv firm fish at 
hand. It is better always to include 
salmon, while an eel is imperatively 
demanded by the French housewife. A 
small lobster, a very small bass, the 
same-sized flounder and a few smelts 
make a good combination. Dust lightly 
with salt—remember the fish stock is 
seasoned—and set the pan on the back of 
range to cook the contents very slowly 
When tender, remove to a deep dish ce 
the bottom of which are strips of hot 
fried bread. Pile the fish above the 
bread with the lobster on top and serve 
exceedingly hot. 

PUREE CREcY.—Peel, slice and steam 
three medium-sized carrots Rub 
through a colander and while hot stir 
in a tablespoonful of butter. 
with three pints of rich milk 
with a teaspoonful and a half 
and half a teaspoonful of 
heat, and when ready to Serve add a 
cupful of cooked little green peas nd 
a teacupful of breadcrumbs fried brown 
in hot butter. FRANCES E. PECK 
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CHEESE AS A NUTRITIVE 
ARTICLE OF DIET 


Cheese is one of the most valuable 
of animal foods. Perfectly presented, 
its nutritive properties are inestimable. 

In the raw state, cheese is not quickly 
or easily digested, but it constitutes an 
important medium in increasing the 
digestibility of other foods. This is 
made plain as follows: One of the chief 
elements of cheese disintegrates or 
decomposes very readily, and on reaching 
the stomach it causes other foods with 
which it comes into relation to enter 
upon a state of change; or, in other 
words, it generates a stimulative action 
in the stomach, giving an impetus or 
spur favorable to the process of diges- 
tion. For this reason cheese is served 
at the finish of a meal. 

Cheese contains to the pound far more 
nutriment than the best of meats. 
Phosphate of lime, of importance as a 
bone maker and as a nerve and brain 
builder, forms an important constituent 
of cheese. : 

In foreign countries, because of due 
regard to hygienic methods of the cook- 
ery of cheese and in combination with 
other articles of diet, cheese forms a sig- 
nificant factor in connection with the 
well-being of the human organization. 
Yet, too, a sturdy out-of-door worker 
or a person accustomed to excessive 
open-air exercise may readily assimilate 
and digest even raw cheese of good 
quality. For such individuals cheese 
tepresents a staple article of diet. 

In combination with eggs and milk, 
also breadcrumbs, there may be pre- 
sented a most relishable dish—cheese 
fondu— of sufficient strength-giving 
quality to warrant its service as the 
main feature of an ordinary repast. 
Such a dish, on the declaration of a 
leading authority on scientific cookery, 
will yield sustaining power requisite for 
lengthy mountainous tramps, including, 
too, a protracted abstinence from other 
foods; furthermore, he pronounces this 
same dish, although of the greatest 
delicacy in appearance and taste, to be 
over-nutritive for those not actively oc- 
cupied—at the same time it may be 
eaten even at a late supper without 
fear of resultant discomfort. For brain 
workers the addition of breadcrumbs 
in the cookery of cheese possesses a 
certain value. 

Grated cheese forms a desirable ac- 
companiment to thin soups. It should 
be sprinkled and stirred in while the 
soup is very hot that its solubility may 
be assured. ) 

For this reason, too, it is to be direc- 
ted that in all dishes au gratin the 
grated cheese must be mixed in with 
the other ingredients, not placed as a 
covering on the top, where in baking 
it will become converted into a hard, 
indigestible substance or tough coat- 
ing, a menace later to physical comfort. 
The gastronomic expert always, there- 
fore, blends the grated cheese well 
within the interior portion of the mix- 
ture of various ingredients and places 
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The Special Dollar Sample of 
WoORLD BRAND Silverware— 4g 
The New “Erythronium” (Dogtooth! 
Violet Pattern 
Berry Spoon 


This sample of World Brand 


Silverware is sent to you for $1— 
but we do not keep the dollar until 
you decide to keep the spoon. 


(So far not one spoon has been returned) 









( 


We want you to have this sample 
of the better quality—and still better 
value—of World Brand Silverware. 


Because this is a sample it costs you 
less than it is really worth. Every 
spoon sent out under this offer means 
an expense to us. You cannot buy one 
at retail for twice one dollar. You will 
realize this when you have this spoon 
in your hands. The best of illustrations 
cannot do it justice. You must see 
the spoon itself. 


Until then you cannot realize its better 
value, its greater beauty, its finer work- 
manship, its higher art. And—until 
it applies to a piece of silverware that 
is your own—the famous World 
Brand Guarantee can mean but little 
to you. 


You must compare World Brand 
with other table silverware. In your 
own hands—used day after day in 
your home—this single piece will do 
more to prove the better merit of World 




































Brand Silverware than if we filed 


This offer is in the interest of a store this magazine with printed reasons. 


near you which sells World Brand Sil- 
verware. We want you to step into 
that store some day soon and exam- 
ine other World Brand pattems and 
pieces. 


We make it easy for this exquisite 
World Brand sample to go into the 
home of every family that appre- 
ciates Art in silverware. 


To secure this sample spoon 
write direct to our office—before 
April 21—a note like this: 


But first and most of all, we want 
you to have this one piece of World 
Brand Silverware for your own. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER CO., 
Bristol, Conn. 


I send you $1 and promise that I wiil 
examine WORLD BRAND Silverware at a retail 
counter at my first convenient opportunity. 

For this remittance and promise, please send 
me at once the ** Erythronium Pattern”’ Berry 
Spoon, sample of WORLD BRAND Silver- 
ware. I will compare its art, workmanship, 
beauty and value with other makes of table 
stlverware. 

If the spoon does not please me, I will re- 
turn it at once, and you are to return thts 


dollar to me. 





IT usually buy my stlver of ...... (dealer’s 
name and address). 


MY Mame... ceeceeceeceeensecerceeeees 
My address in full.......0e.0eseeee 


Write before April 27. Re- 
member:—the dollar back if you 
ask for it. 


Only one Sample Berry Spoon to one 
address. 


This offer, however, is open to those 
received our “Ilex” Sugar Shell Sample.* 


THE 
World Brand AMERICAN SILVER COMPANY 






who 





uaranteed Fifty per cent. more 
Cc Silver than Standard Plate BRISTOL, CONN. 
*Recen Ilex pattern Shell was offered | Holiday season. Thousands of these spoons t out. 
in this ee ee thas obs has ca bear ieccatnded. Thousands of women a lesmise. and telling, of the better 


But ask any of your about it. It was the sensation of the | merit of World Brand Silverware. 
WORLD BRAND SILVERWARE IS SOLD BY HIGH-GRADE RETAILERS EVERYWHERE 
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Premium 


Sy ks Hams«Bacon 


Swift & Company. U.S.A. 


_~ $$$ ee a —— 


Beautiful C let 
Sa commrins $3.50 


We have in our ponds nearly 





fancy Gold Fish. Must ship | 
them at once. So for awhile 
we will offer this large 2% gal. 
globe complete with handsome 
castle ornament, genuine sea 
moss and pebbles, stocked with 


SIX MAGNIFICENT FANCY LIVE FISH 


express prepaid, for only $3.50. Sold by most pet 
stock stores for a. great deal more money. We 
will assort the fish, some Japanese, some pure 
gold, some black and gold, some white and gold. 


PARROTS AND CANARIES.—We 

are large importers. Hartz Mountain 

Canary in full song (guaranteed), 

with handsome all brass cage, $5 
MIDLAND MPG. CO. 

, Desk K, TOLEDO, OHIO 


MUSIC LESSONS AT 


We teach by mail only and guarantee success. 
I had known of your school before.”’ 












100,000 beautiful specimens of | & 





‘ Money refunded if not perfectly satisfied. Hundreds write: ‘‘ Wish 
cho For booklet, testimonials and full 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 5-A, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


the richness 

and sweetness of the 

tropical plant is preserved in 

the curing of Mexican Vanilla beans, 


and this richness is distilled from the 


A beans into Van Duzer’s Vanilla Ex- 


tract. No purer extract can be made. 
Ask your grocer to give you Van Duser’s—tell 

Aim no other will do. 
VAN DUZER EXTRACT COMPANY 


New York ; 
Established 
7550 






Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 
Cornet, Violin or Mandolin: 
Singing, Harmony and Com- 
position. Expense small. 


information, address 


o~—- « 
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THE KITCHEN 
(Continued ) 


the breadcrumbs on the top. Parmesan 
cheese is generally recommended for 
dishes of this kind because it is capable 
of being finely grated and also for its 
savory flavor. 

Salts of potash is a valuable food ele- 
ment that is lacking in cheese. There- 
fore, where cheese is likely to be used 
as a staple article of diet, green salads 
and fruits should be associated with its 
service. 

Stilton cheese is among those of the 
best quality, its superiority being due 
to the rich pasturage of the locality in 
which the cows are fed, also from the 
rich cream of which it is also composed. 
This cheese improves with age. Ched- 
dar cheese is another excellent English 
cheese. 

Parmesan cheese is not made from so 
rich a milk as the above, but obtains 
its flavor from the herbiage of the part 
of Parma from which it takes its name. 
It is made with much detail and care, 
and lightly flavored with saffron, and 
is used as a seasoning. 

Gruyére cheese comes from Switzer- 
land and is made from goats’ milk. 

Roquefort and Camembert are French 
cheeses of superior quality. 

Gorgonzola is a fine Italian cheese. 

The cheaper grades of American cheese 
are made of skimmed milk, and are not 
to be recommended. 

The cream cheeses are made from raw 
cream or cream and rich milk com- 
bined. _ 

The following recipes for the cookery 
of cheese are endorsed by authorities 
on the science of nutrition and the 
value of foods in relation to the human 
system: 

CHEESE PuDDING. — Soak small 
squares of stale bread in a batter made 
of milk and well-beaten egg. Place a 
layer in the bottom of a pudding dish, 
add a generous covering of grated cheese, 
then a layer of the moistened bread and 
another grating of cheese, and so on 
until the baking-dish is filled. Pour 
over all a cupful of milk in which an 
egg has been beaten and bake in a 
moderate oven until a rich brown. 
This may be seasoned with paprika and 
a little dry mustard. 

CHEESE Fonpu—Put down to boil 
one gill of milk and two ounces of fine 
dry breadcrumbs. When smooth, add 
four tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Stir 
over the fire forone moment. Take off 
and add one-third of a teaspoonful of 
dry mustard and the well-beaten yolks 
of two eggs. Beat the whites of three 
eggs to a very stiff froth and stir care- 
fully into the mixture. Put into a 
greased baking-dish and bake for fif- 
teen minutes in a quick oven. 

CHEESE FonbDu IN THE CHAFING-DISH. 


| —Put into the chafing-dish a tablespoon- 


ful of butter, and as it melts thoroughly 
add a cupful of fresh milk and one ci 
fine breadcrumbs, two cupfuls of grated 
cheese and a saltspoonful of dry mus- 
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tard. Season with paprika. Stir con- 
stantly, and just before taking up, add 
in two well-beaten eggs. 

Cooked cheese dishes are to be served 
before the dessert. MARGARET HALL. 


we 


SAVORY VARIATIONS OF THE 
HOMELY BREAD PUDDING 


In the preparation of bread puddings 
the housekeeper should remember that, 
while bread in some form is used as the 
foundation, the other ingredients, such 
as milk, cream, butter, eggs, dried, fresh 
or candied fruits, spices and flavoring, 
must be added with a generous hand; 
for in this alone lies the difference be- 
tween the insipid, watery bread pud- 
ding, studded with a few lonesome cur- 
rants, and the delicious cabinet pud- 
ding, which is considered the very 
acme of delicacy. It is also desirable, 
unless one is instriicted to the contrary, 
to warm the milk after the bread 
is added, mashing thoroughly with a 
wire potato-masher or similar imple- 
ment while heating; and if skimmed 
milk only is available, a tiny pinch of 
baking-soda should be added to prevent 
curding. Bake the pudding, if pos- 
sible, ina china or earthenware dish that 
has been well buttered, testing it by 
thrusting a thin-bladed silver knife into 
the centre; if found clear upon its re- 
moval the pudding is baked. 

Gincer Pupp1inc.—Upon two cupfuls 
of crumbled breadcrumbs pour sufficient 
hot syrup drained from a pint pot of 
preserved Canton ginger to moisten, 
thoroughly beating with a wooden spoon 
toa paste; then add one well-beaten 
egg. the yolk and white beaten sepa- 
rately, a saltspoonful of grated nutmeg, 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered maca- 
ruons and half a cupful of the ginger cut 
in dice. Turn at once into an orna- 
mental pudding mold that has been 
buttered and steam for two hours; at 
serving time unmold on a hot platter 
and serve with a hot, foamy sauce. 

CHocoLaTE PuppiInGc.—To a quart of 
boiling milk allow a pint of grated bread, 
beating well before adding the other 
iagredients, then stir in one small cupful 
cf sugar, three eggs and two squares of 
unsweetened chocolate, flavoring with a 
sant half-teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract and a little 
ground cinnamon; pour into small cus- 
‘ard cups and bake set in a panful of 
hot water for thirty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven; allow them to cool and 
then place directly on the ice until 
ready to serve, turning them out on indi- 
vidual dessert plates, resting on a lace- 
paper doily. Garnish each with a star 
ul sweetened whipped cream. 

CaBInET PuppiInc.—This delicious 
pudding is made by disposing on the 
bottom and around the sides of a round 
pudding mold crystallized fruit of vari- 
cus colors arranged in tiny wreaths or 
geometrical designs, being held in posi- 
tion by means of cold butter with which 
the mold is thickly spread; toasted 
ingers of whole wheat bread lightly 
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WE WANT YOU AS AN EMPLOYER 
OF OUR AUTOMATIC SERVANT 


A servant whose wages are five cents a day 
for nine months. After that it work s for you 
free for a lifetime. Low wages—and we trust 
you for these wages besides. 

_ This automatic servant puts the Hoosier 
system in your kitchen. a 

It groups everything you use in preparing 
a meal—each article has its own special place 
—all within easy reach. 

The Hoosier system saves countless weary- 
ing foot-steps—from sink to pantry—from | 
pantry to range—from range to kitchen table. 

It doesn’t let you run out of sugar—flour 
—or anything else you need every time you 
cook. This automatic servant— . 


The HOOSIER KITCHEN CABINET 


! 
is the most_ competent housekeepers’ helper ! 
you have ever known. to | 

Takes the place of a pantry—-far more | 
convenient, because the supplies are all in 

lace—right before you and not in | 

another room. The cabinet holds everything 
a pantry will. 

And think of the labor-saving—the “supply- 
saving’’ devices that alone pay for the cabinet. 

The Hoosier Cabinet has exclusive fea- 
tures no other kitchen cabinet possesses—a 
patented sugar bin—insect proof—a special 
sanitary flour bin—self-cleaning—with sifter 
attachment; Hoosier air-tight spice tins— 
that preserve the flavor of the spices, 


BUILT LIKE YOUR CHINA CLOSET 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets are made of 
solid oak—constructed as well as the china 
closet in your dining-room.. The panels are 
built-up—not the ordinary one-ply kind that 
warp and split in the heat of the kitchen. The 
finish is Golden and waxed Weathered Oak. 

Any kitchen cabinet is a convenience and 


wil last for some years. A Hoosier Cabinet is 
more than simply convenient—it isa comp! ete 
labor-saving device—and will Jast a lifetime. 

The value of the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 
to a housekeeper cannot be measured in 


dollars and cents. It should be measured by 
the pleasure and leisure hours it gives her 


every day. 
Ws want a Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet—to 





Very Important—Read This! 





reason we offer it on terms so easy—that 
anybody can own one. 
You pay a small sum down—then $1.50 a 
month until your Hoosier Cabinet is paid for. 
We send you the cabinet with the first 
payment. We trust you with it—so that you 
have the use of the cabinet from the start. 
- $1.50 a month means 


FIVE CENTS A DAY 


Isn’t it worth 5 cents a day—1% cents a 
meal—to cut your kitchen work in two—to 
have more time out of the kitchen. 

A Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet isan investment 
—not an expense. 

It pays dividends every day in the leisure 
hours it gives you—and in energy saved, 
Could you make a better investment? 

Why not order one of these labor-saving 
servants—a Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet—now? 
Don’t put off doing away with kitchen 
drudgery a single day. You take no risk. 
We send our servant on approval. . 

Wnite for our Art Catalog, “ Kitchen 
System ” and for details of our easy pay- 
ment plan. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction or 
money refunded. Freight prepaid East of 
the Mississippi and North of Tennessee. , 


HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
16 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind. 
Worlds Greatest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets 
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Contents of each 
package divided In- 
to four envelopes, each 
making one pint— 
whole package making 


One-Half Gallon of 
Clear, Firm Jelly 


Mm Requires no soaking. Dissolves instantly in boll- 























«ing water or milk and Is ready for immediate use. 
i Ask for It. If your grocer hasn't it send bisname BR... } 
and 12c. for fell size package and the famous Minute Puy 5 

y 


1 Cook Book. We make also the Mixcrs Tartoca, 
Meecre Jevia-Crveta, Mincre Matra-Correena, 
h WHITMAN GROCERY 0O., Dept. D, ORANGE, MASS. \ 
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RUGS MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


Don’t throw away your old,worn- 
out carpets, but send them to us 
and let us make them into beau- 
tiful, bright new rugs for you, 
reproducing all the handsome 
shades originally contained in 
the carpets when new. By our 


NEW RE-WEAVING PROCESS Aue 


e transiorm 


threadbare, 
ise] 


eless Carpets into J 

velvety, rich rugs of any  — 

length—andany width up 4 - 

to 12 feet. a 
Write to-day for our I1- 

lustrated book—Rugs 4S 

Have the Floor—Free 48 


STANDARD RUG CO., 
267 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





TL 4 Easily followed recipes fur all kinds of candics. Mothers will doubtless wel- 
The Correct Art of Candy Making cone ald in makin : candies at home and by the children themselves, frons 
} 


recipes that are known to be good, and that lack 


impurities often 


in purchased candies. Price 15 cents, postage prepaid. 


THE BUTTERIOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, Butterick Building, New York 
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Good to the Last Drop 


We are so certain it will please you that we offer a 


Sample Can Free 


SEE COUPON 
(Possibly your nearest grocer handles it now) 


Barrington Hall is a rich, well-matured, well-blended 








THE KITCHEN 
(Concluded) 


buttered are then laid against the fruit 
and the mold filled with alternate layers 
of fruit and toast. Prepare a rich cream 
custard by beating four eggs with three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and then adding 
a pint of whipped cream and a few 
drops of vanilla extract (care being 
taken to have the cream only slightly 
thickened); pour this gradually over 
the pudding until the toast is thoroughly 
saturated, finishing the mold with a 
layer of the toast fingers; adjust the 
cover and steam for two hours; serve 
unmolded, with a fruit syrup sauce. 
Fruit Puppinc.—Moisten half a loaf 
of stale graham bread, finely grated, 
with a cupful of hot molasses; adding 


half a cupful of melted butter, a tea-_ 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon, hai‘ | 


_a teaspoonful each of powdered allspice 


and grated nutmeg, half a cupful of 
brown sugar and a saltspoonful of 
ground cloves. Mix thoroughly and 
then stir in a teaspoonful of baking-soda 
dissolved in a scant teacupful of sour 
cream, with sufficient flour to form a 
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Jtu-0 | JELLO. 
ooene 4 comes 


The Superior 
Quality 


of this most popular 
of all desserts is recommended by all house- 
keepers. Oldand young all agree that there 
is nothing so dainty for all occasions. It can 
be prepared in two minutes by simply add- 
ing a pint of boiling water, then set to cool. 
For a more elaborate dessert fruit or nuts 
can be added. 


JELL-O received the Gold Medal, the high- 


Mocha and Java prepared for the coffee pot by an en- est award, at the St. Louis Exposition. 
tirely new process. It is cut into fine particles of uni- stiff batter, adding by degrees half a Write for illustrated book of Recipes, mailed 
form size and is freed from the dust and bitter tannin- 


bearing chaff—the only injurious property in coflee— 
always found in coffee ground the old way. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“The Secret of Good Coffee’ 


It explains why no other coffee-can equal Barring- 
ton Hall in flavor, and why it can be used without {ll 
effect by those who find ordinary coffee injures them. 
One pound of Barrington Hall (steel-cut) will make 20 
cups more of perfect, full-strength coffee than the same 
Or any other brand ground the old way. 


A Delicious Coffee - 
Not a Tasteless Substitute 


' CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is the 
only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee, 

We own the process by patent right; and roast, steel- 
cut and pack by machinery at our factory in 1 and 
2-Ib. sealed tins. There are so-called imitations on the 
market. Your protection therefore is in asking for and 
receiving only the Original Barrington Hall Brand. 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON 


or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer's naine. 


BAKER & CO, 


COFFEE IMPORTERS 





THE ONE PERFECT 
DESSERT JELLY 


cupful of seeded raisins, two tablespoon- 
fuls of currants, a quarter of a pound of 


shredded citron and two ounces of | 


chopped candied orange peel. Pour into 
a large, round pan and bake for forty- 
five minutes in a moderate oven; serve 
with a hard sauce, flavored as desired. 

MaP_e Puppinc.—Pour upon two 
cupfuls of Boston brown bread crumbs 
a cupful of hot cream, mashing with a 
wooden spoon until reduced to a paste, 
then add two well-beaten eggs and a 
cupful of milk, sweetening with half a 
cupful of powdered sugar. Cook all 


_ these ingredients until of the consistency 


"| 


of boiled custard and add a large cupful 
of maple syrup. Pour into the freezer 
and when half frozen stir in a cupful of 
chopped hickory nuts and freeze very 
hard; repack in a melon mold and serve 
accompanied by a Sabayou sauce, gar- 


drops of lemon juice, half a cupful of 
confectioner’s sugar and three eggs, the 
yolks and whites beaten separately. 
Turn into a buttered pudding mold and 
steam for an hour and a half, serving 
unmolded and garnished with squares of 
bright-tinted jelly. 

SOUFFLE Puppinc.—Grate very fine 
a small loaf of white bread, add twelve 
large cooked prunes chopped very fine, 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
one saltspoonful of cream of tartar and 
half a cupful of hot milk; beat until very 
light, and then stir in lightly the stiffly 
whipped whites of four eggs; pour im- 
mediately into souffié cups and bake in 
a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 


236 2d St. N., Minneapolis, Minn. ri nishing the pudding with nut meats 
Please send me without expense sample can of Barrine- , dipped in white fondant. 
ton Hall, the Cut-Stee! Coffee, and booklet; In consicer- ; 
ation I give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin), COCcOANUT Puppinc.—To cwo cupfuls 
ae pie of freshly grated breadcrumbs add a cup- | 
Aiy own address is Sane sepewerewsressserscegssec co cccceceesecses ° 
ful of flour, a cupful of desiccated cocoa- 
/} | nut, a teaspoonful of orange juice, a few 





free. 
THe GENESEE Purse Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 





FRESH GRAPES | 
THE YEAR AROUND 


That is what it means to have Welch's Grape Juice 
—a grape juice which contains nothing but what is in 
the grape itself 

Housewives will find it invaluable to have it always 
in the house, not merely as a tonic for the sick —al- 
though it is excellent for that—but as a constant, 
every-day, social beverage. It takes the place of wine 
and all other drinks. It can be served as it comes, 
or diluted, according to taste, and can be made up into 
a number of attractive forms. Wherever there are 
children 


Welchs Grape Juice 


will be found invaluable. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT ST. LOUIS 
Ask your druggist or your grocer for It. It is sold In quart or 
pint bottles Trial dogen pints, $3.00 Express pald cast of 
Omaha. Booklet with delicious reclpes for beverages and desserts 
made from Welch's Grape Juloe, free. Sample threeounce 
bottle, by mall, 10 eenta. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, Westfield, N. Y. 
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Cheap as wood—We make all kinds of Lawn, 
Farm, Park and Cemetery Fence, also steel 
Ranges, and sell direct to consumer at manu- 
facturers’ prices. Catalogue free. 





Serve in the cups with a custard sauce 
made from the yolks of the eggs. 


ELEANOR MARCHANT. 
724 







Stern & 
Saalberg Cu., 
M'f’ss., N.Y 


Clever 
Booklet 
Free! 
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TO PREVENT CORROSION OF) 


PENS.—To prevent the corrosion of 

metallic pens, throw into the inkstand a 
fewmars or small pieces of iron not 
custed, and the action of the acid in 
theaimk will be expended on the iron, 

A GOOD BROOM-HOLDER.—A 
good broom holder may be made by put- 
ting two long screws or nails into the 
wall about. six feet from the ground. 
Drop the broom between them handle 
down. 

THE AIRING OF BEDCLOTHES. 
—Bedclothes should often be exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun. It gives 
them a freshness that is productive of 
sleep and rest. 

CUSHIONS AND PILLOWS.—When 
making down pillows, wax the inner 
covering, and then down will not work 
through. To do this, iron the wrong 
side of the tick with a hot flatiron, 
rubbed with beeswax, rubbing the iron 
over the wax each time before putting 
it on the cloth. 

TO REMOVE GLASS STOPPERS.— 
Sometimes it is very difficult to remove 
a glass stopper from a bottle. A cloth 
wetin hot water sometimes is sufficient, 
but if this fails remember that the prin- 
ciple is to expand the neck of the bottle 
by heat and not the stopper. With 
hot water the latter is olten heated 
equally with the neck, and thus the 
desired effect is not produced. By 
holding the neck of the bottle about 
half an inch above the flame of a candle, 
inna few seconds the most obstinate 
stopper will generally come out. Care 
must be taken to turn the bottle rapidly 
and not allow the flame to touch the 
glass, as it might crack it. When the 
glass is thoroughly heated a steady pull 
and twist will almost always bring out 
the stopper. 

TO MEND A CARPET.—In mend- 
ing a carpet by patching, let the pieces 
extend across a breadth from seam to 
sam, and they will show far less, as 
they need not. be caught down at the 
TO CLEAN STRAW MATTINGS 
AND RATTAN.—Clean straw mattings 
and rattan furniture with salt water, 
changing the water often. Washed in 
this way they will not turn yellow. 

PADS FOR STAIR CARPETS.— 
When stair carpets are put down with 
pads underneath, they wear much 
longer, and are easier upon the feet. 
An old heavy bed-quilt, cut in proper 
sized pieces, answers the purpose. 

TO REMOVE SHINE FROM GAR- 
MENTS.—The shine may be taken 
from worn garments by laying a wet 
cloth over the shiny place and then 
rubbing with a hot iron, not allowing 
the cloth to become wholly dry under 
the iron, or it will leave its mark. The 
cloth should be kept steaming. 
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lateresting Experiment with 


BOHN Syphon 


Refrigerator 
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q A refrigerator preserves food by 
retarding decay. 

q If you freeze food solid you can 
keep it indefinitely, so it naturally 
follows that the colder the circu- 
lation of air in your refrigerator the longer and 
better you can keep your provisions. 
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/ @ When you consider that fact, don’t forget 
that the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator maintains 
a temperature of 38 to 42 degrees while others, 
consuming more ice, secure a temperature of only 


52 to 60 degrees. 


q To preserve food we must not only have as low 
a temperature as possible, but a strong circulation 
of air, and here is another point of Bohn Syphon 
superiority, because the air current is stronger 
than in any other refrigerator. 


WASTE 


G To prove that Bohn Syphon Refrigerators prevent communication of odors and that they furnish 
only pure, dry air to the provision chamber, we arrange things as in the picture. 

gq The onions and the fish will not taint the milk, the cream or the butter; so this proves the 
first part of the claim. 

@ The current of cold air rushing up through the provision chamber carries off all odors and gases from 
the food, and when it comes in contact with the ice the air is deodorized and purified ified, the moisture 


removed by condensation and precipitated to the drain pipe and out into the waste water. 


gq Now—if you taste the waste water, you will detect the taint of onions, and this proves the | 
second part of our claim. 


= 











@ Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are all lined with 
the finest white enamel, or with opalite glass. 


SENT FREIGHT PREPAID 


(Returnable) 


anywhere in the United States 


if not for sale by your dealer. 
—_— -- —_— —_- — —_e___ 
Returnable at our expense anc 


money back if not fully satisfac- 
tory after ten days’ trial. 


@ 56-Page Catalogue full of valuable 
information—with photographic repro- 


ductions—FREE. Write for it. 


@ We have extra sizes and build to 
order for cars, steamships, yachts, 
hotels, etc. 


WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 


25 E. 6th Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





FLOWER LOVERS (~ty- tos: Beautiful 


= Those who have dealt with us in ed re 
2, Or the past know [that we sell only F 


> e2 
the very finest plants at reason- 
able prices. 


We invite a trial AT ) 
order. . > 


SPECIAL 25c COLLECTIONS 
No, 7—8 Chrysanthemums, No, 11—5 Fragrant Violets. 
No. 8—8 Choice Pansies, No. 12—5 Fine Geraniums, 
No. 9—6 Everblooming Roses. No. 13—6 Carnation Pinks. 
No. 10—5 Flowering Begonias. © No. 14—5 Decorative Plants. 
Any one of these superb collections for 25c, any 5 for $1.0. i 
Order collections by number, please. 
«“Schnelder’s Floral Guide,” full of practical hints for Amateurs 


or 


206 por copy, or Free with every order for $1.00 


A WRITTEN GUARANTEE 


W aw 
OES 


fully described and beautifully illustrated are 


to be found in the Maule Seed Book for 1905. 
It cost over $20,000 to mail the first edition 
(each copy takes a 5-cent stamp), and no matter 
how small your garden, you need it. Every- 
thing worth growing (either plants, bulbs or 
seeds) will be found listed in this great book, 


goes with every collection to the effect that all plants are strong which will be mailed together with four packets 
healthy, on thelr own roots, correctly labeled, true to name; they will of the largest Sweet Peas to anyone sending 
arrive In good condition, ready to prow and dloom this year. five two-cent stamps. Address 


WE PAY ALL CHARGES! 
Our New 1905 Catalogue is sent free on request 
THE SPRINGFIELD FLORAL CO., Springfield, Ohio 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send One Dollar and “Just Get THE DELINEATOR” for a Year. 
D O iT N O W The Butterick Publishing Co., Ltd, Butterick Building, New York. 
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DREER’S 
9 GP G 


SEED have been GaN 
the stand- 
ard for sixty-six years, and 
are known the world over | 
for their high quality and 
reliability. Our present | 
great stock of fresh seeds, 
plants, bulbs, etc., is fully 


Lo described in our 


|| BP \) Garden Book 
Ops w/) for 1905 


— A beautiful catalogue of 




















| 224 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. Gives complete 
\ cultural directions for 
\ suc cessful gardening. 
\ Mailed free to old cus- f 
tomers without request. | 
Sent to any one on re- 


ceipt of 10 cents, which 
amount may be de- If 
ducted from first order. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 








A WOMAN FLORIST 
6 ROY EVERRLOONIN DC 
ROSE ALL WILL BLOOM 


THIS SUMMER 


Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 


Bessie Brown, white flushed pink. 
Helen Gould, bright red. 

Pranoces E. Willard, pure white. 
Bouquet of Gold, golilen yellow. 
Winnie Davis, apricct pink. 
Admiral Schley, dcep red. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


6 Carnations, the * Divine 
Flower," all colors, . 25c. 

8 Prize- Winning Chrys- 
anthemums,..... 25c. 






§ Beautiful Coleus, will make a 


charming bed,.......-.-. 25c. 
8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, .. . 25c. 
6 Fuchsias, all different,..... 25c. 
10 Lovely Gladiolus,........ 25c, 


10 Superb Pansy Plants,...... 25c. - 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. se 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-paid 
Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 47, Springfield, Ohio 


8 ROSES 


for 25 Cts. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING. 
All strong growing and free flowering. 
My “Triumph” Rose Collection 
contains only the choicest varieties. 
Are grown on their own roots and will 
bloom freely this Summer, either grown 
in pots or planted out in the garden. 


ORDER NOW. DON’T WAIT 
Send for Free Catalog. 


ENTS wy Bargain Plant Collections 








88 aie Flowering Gere mares, double and single,. . 25 cts. 
8 tion Pinks, the Divine Flower, assorted, . . . 35 " 
8 Chrysanthemums, Prize-winning varieties,. . . . . 25 “ 
8 Assorted Plants, for garden or pot culture,. . . . « 25 “ 
eous Coleus, Charming bedders, . . . . . - - 25% 
4 Grand Orchid Plowering Cs lige wg nee ag! Ses Skea de Oe 
8 Bweet-scented Dwarf Pearl Tuberoses, . . . . . - 25 * 
10 Gladiolus, the loveliest and prettiest of all, . . . . 25 “ 
Said: owering. jas, Tear oropss . o ° e ° 2 as 
ef aber pat erway pets Hp iP re! Te, ee re 
S ilocos Plewerlne erbenas, allcolors,. .. . . 25 
SPECIAL OFFER Any 6 Seta for $1.25 or the entire 
123 for $2.60, postpaid. 


MISS MARTHA HISER, Box 81, URBANA, OHIO 


SEND ME 8 CENTS 


and namesof twoflower lov:ng friends. 

I will start you with 4 pack-ts of pure, 

fresh seed—Nasturtiums—20 kinds; 

Royal Show Panaties — 100 colors; 

preet Peas—40 varieties; Asters—all 
inds. 


FREE — “Floral Culture,” and 
18th Annual Catalogue, with big list 
of rare seed bargains; also my offer 
of $100 cash prizes for best pictures of 
lawns and yards sown with the famous 
Lippincott seeds. Write TO-DAY; 
--ou’ll forget it TO-MORROW. 





rp 
Secliwoman MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
of America. 319 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 







MASSING FLOWERS: 
HOW. AND WHERE 







Co 


{FLORAL QUESTIONS OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER, TO BE ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS, 


SHOULD REACH THIS DEPARTMENT SOME WEEKS IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 
REPLY BY MAIL IS DESIRED, A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE SHOULD BE ENCLOSED. | 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE DELINEATOR.] 


T IS quite the fashion 
to extol the beauties 
of the old-fashioned gar- 
den—a sort of apolo- 
getic reaction following 
the extreme changes of 
perhaps a score of years. During this 
time there has been an almost utter ex- 
clusion of the great wealth of hardy 
plants that made those gardens gay in 
favor of a very limited number of ten- 
der varieties. The popular employ- 
ment of .these has so impoverished 
American gardens of 
real natural beauty 
as to render them 
monotonous in the 
extreme. The prin- 
cipal point in favor 
of the old-time way 
of planting was the 
variety embodied, al- 
though the beauties 
of the garden were 
disposed in a most 
promiscuous fashion, 
one must admit. The 
latter condition is the 
one point in opposi- 
tion to those gardens. 
Clinging memories of 
them, however, have 
led us back to sim- 
pler tastes, and with 
the late and improved 
methods of planting 
the old favorites of 
those days in broad 
masses and bold, iso- 
lated clumps, _ the 
modern garden, fash- 
ioned after Nature’s 
way, easily leads all 
preceding efforts in real beauty and 
pleasing effects. The secret of success 
in this style is in choosing such plants 
as are hardy and vigorous—whether 
annuals or perennials—sure to thrive 
whether it rains or shines, thus leaving 
no bare spots to mar the massing effect. 
Each clump, group, or mass should be 
dominated by one kind of plant. Mis- 
cellaneous mixtures thwart all artistic 
purposes. 

Many are familiar with that old-fash- 
ioned favorite, the ‘‘Sweet William”’ 
(Dianthus barbatus). It has almost dis- 
appeared from the garden of to-day, and 
more's the pity, for its place has been 
usurped by plants of far less beauty. 
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Its flowers are very lasting, of delicious 
fragrance and fine for cutting. Those 
who have seen it commingled with yel- 


low nasturtium and blue and pink lark-| 


spur, flanked by flaming marigolds, with 
‘“*Four-o’clocks ’’ and ‘‘ Cockscomb”’ in 


the rear, have little conception of its 


possibilities when employed by an ar- 
tistic hand. Our first illustration will 
give some idea of its beauty in a mass of 
aspecial plant. While its rich coloring 


is lost in the picture, its beautiful mark-_ 


WHEN A 


ings and lavish habit of bloom are. 





SHOWING THE BEAUTY OF SWEET WILLIAMS WHEN MASSED. 


clearly portrayed. Planted ina slightly 
sloping position, not a bit of its beautv 
is hidden, and it attracts admiration 
while many a newer flower is unnoticed. 
It is much improved by annual division 
of its roots—lifting the clump entire, 
breaking into two or three parts and 
resetting. Other sorts improved by 
annual division are hardy chrysanthe- 
mums, forget-me-nots, Lobelia cardin- 
alts, larkspur and violets. Borders of 
the hardy pinks and masses of hardy 
larkspur (Delphinium), hardy phlox, 
columbine and daisies may be left un- 
disturbed three and four years. 

FREE BLOOMERS FOR Massinc.—The 
hardy pinks known as the ‘‘ Hardy Ever- 


Tbe Delineator 


at wae 29 se ee lO ULL DULUreelCclCUretleeelhLUmweDlCU~S Cee Wee eee ae” ae 


a hae et | eh 


blooming’” are unsurpassed where low 
effects are desired, blooming from May 
until freezing weather. These are de- 
liciously fragrant and fine for cutting, 
in pure white, delicate rose and rich 
crimson. These qualities render it one 
of the most desirable flowers for re- 
stricted space, yielding great returns 
for slight investment. Other flowers 

‘for such places are violets, pansies and 
forget-me-nots for shaded yards—low 
growers all—with tall-growing, hardy 
larkspur (Delphinitum) as a constant 
bloomer for ranging along fences or 
massed against dwelling walls to break 
up the angularity of its foundation. 

The tall foxglove is valuable for 
the latter purpose, thriving best in 
partly shaded positions. It is not 
a continuous bloomer, however, and 
Lobelta cardinalis, succeeding also in 
partly shaded places, is admirable for 
planting in its foreground, beginning to 
bloom when the foxglove ceases and 
continuing until frost. This is an espe- 
cially fine combination for shaded city 
yards, and sxperbum lilies may also be 
commingled, proving harmonious and 
successful bloomers under these condi- 
uons. Great ‘‘moonpenny daisies,” for 
amass of glistening white, will not disap- 
pont if given a sunny position. Al- 
ough perennial, they bloom the first 

som .seed. The illustration of a 
Int.conveys an ‘dea of their free- 
yuality but not of the size of 
’ These range from 
inches across, borne on 
Mg -stems that make them ex- 
‘gutting. If not allowed to 
-seeds, they will bloom until 
eaIS Fweather. and the cut flowers last 
. a week and more, being doubly valuable 
to the grower with little space. The 
“moonpenny daisy’’ (Chrysanthemum 
maximum ‘‘Triumph ’’) and the ‘Shasta 
Daisy’’ are closely allied members of the 
j snmgle perennial chrysanthemum family. 
' New ANNUALS’ FoR Massinc.— 
Niotiana Sanderae is a new addition to 
,; the list of annuals—a much-branched 
plant, two feet high, literally loaded with 
beautiful carmine-red flowers, produced 
throughout the entire Summer and 
Autumn. It may be started early in- 
doors, is very easy to grow, and its 
fowers, in contradistinction to other 
‘icotianas, remain open all day. The 
rew form of scarlet sage known as Salvia 
selendens ‘‘ Ball of Fire,’’ bears erect 
scikes of its dazzling scarlet flowers 
fom eight to twelve inches in length. 
lt is earliest of all salvias to bloom and 
remains a sheet of bloom until severe 
frost. It is adapted to sunny positions. 
Stull newer is Salvia splendens ‘“ Ma- 
moon Prince,’” and identical to scarlet 
sage except in color, which is a deep, 
waret maroon. 

Many of the new forms of annual 
pinks (Dianthus) in pure white, pink, 
salmon, scarlet and crimson are very 
beautiful. 

The new, double, dwarf zinnia “‘Jac- 
queminot” bears in greatest profusion 
throughout the entire season rich, 
duhlia-like flowers of velvety, scarlet 
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AT 3 Cents 


_ OUR RAINBOW Seaton 
” of 20 ROSES FOR $ ff, 2REPAP 


e BY MAIL 


The roses we send will bloom freely this summer, either in 
pots or planted in the yard. They are hardy everbloome rs. 
We guarantee them to reach you in good growing condition. 
We also gu uarantee them to be the best dollar's worth of roses you 

c 


ever purchased. Write to-day. 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting, orange yellow ; Souvenir de Elise Var- 
don, creamy white; Madame Jean Dupuy, light yellow rose; Pierre 
Guillot, deep crimson; Mrs. R. B. Cant, deep, rich red; Rosamane 
Graveraux (new), silvery pink; Maurice Rouvier, pink shaded buff; 
Lady at Cory, creamy yellow; Luciole, yellow flushed red; Gladys 
Harkness, the Improved La France; Aurora, bright pink; Killarney, sal- 
mon pink; Alliance Franco-Ruassia, amber yellow; Antoine Verdier, ylow- 
ing rose; Ruby Gold, yellow and crimson ; Bouquet of Gold, volden yellow ; Her- 


mosa, € Fase wly's favorite; Ivory, snowy white; 
time; Burbank, beautiful flesh tint. 


Remember, the above 20 roses mailed for $1.00 anywhere in the world 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE EATING 


This applies to floral matters as well as to matters culinary. 


Bon Silene, in bloom all the 


coupe REESE 
*ROSES* 


Baturnoer, Texas, November 20th. at beg snvaG, Pa., September 20th. 
ARE alse ed Tux Goon & Russe Co., Springfield, Ohio. Tur Goon & Reras , Springtie eld, Ohio 
THEIR OWN GuntLemes:—The 20 everblooming roses you sent me GENTLEMEN -~ wis h to thank you fe ot the excellent 
© FORTH EN ROOTS for $1.00 arrived yesterday In the most — lid con- assortment of re ontaine din your rainbow collec 
dition, and allow me to say that! was absolutely sur- tion. On May % Ip lanted them; 19 ¢« of the em lived. 


prised at the size of the stalks, and the amount, length A bout 6 of them bloomed in June, since which all have 
and thriftiness of the roots. I have wondered many 
tlmee how you could afford to send oat such roses for 
; such s sm tice. Every home in the land should 
kinds of roses, plants,etc.,free.  Yavq thelr yurds full of everblooming roses et this 
this source at preewate #0 ee ec 

ly, 


Write for tt to-day. Address price. Yours, 
(Judge) C. H. Wo1rranas. Very respect 


THE GOOD & REESE CO0.,.4"*in'te wontp Box 204, Springfield,Ohio 


| A Perfect L 


bloomed either monthly or perpetually, true to thelr 
color. On Sept. Ist 1 counted 106 buds and blooms 
on the 19 roses, They were much admired by my 
friends and neighbors, and allow me to thank you for 


Illustrated catalogue of all 


awn 1n Six Weeks 


BY SOWING 















PRICES— 
25c. per quart, $1.50 per peck, 
$5.00 per bushel. 


For a plot 15x20, or 300 sq. ft. 
1 qt. is required for new, or 
1 pt. for renovating old lawns. 


We prepay trans- 
portation charges 
mention 


if you 
this magazine. 








> 


! Our Catalogue, ““ Everything for the Lawn,’’ mailed free on application. | 


i PETER HENDERSON & oss 35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York J | 





/ Beautiful Porch 1 Vines, 25¢ 


The best vines for quick grow th (10 to 25 feet in the season), dense shade and pro- 
A fuse bloom are Thunberg ria, Giant ee ums, Perennial Pea, Cobea Scandens, 
Japanese G dant Morning-Glories, Japa Sf V ariegated Hop, White Moonflower, 


{ full-siz cket of ¢ ach—? 1 


SPECIAL 25c. PLANT ‘COLLECTIONS 
6 Fine Everblooming Hoses 6 New Geraniums 
6 Best Hardy Climbing Roses § Beautiful Coleus 
6 Prize Chrysanthemums 6 Excelsior Tuberoses 
6 Lovely Double Fuchasias 12 Choice Gladiolus 
6 Charming Carnations 12 Mammoth Pansies 


vt ad rs 


Any collection 25 cents; any 5 for $1.00; any 10 for §2.00, and 
F With every $2.00 order for these collections we inclose, free of charge, 
ree the 7 packets Por h Vine Seed described above. WE GUARANTEE 
plants to be strong and healthy, all labeled true to name and to arrive in good 
growing condition, all charg res. prey id, Our large, illustrated colored-cover 
book, ** Floral Gems” sent F REE n request. Acldress plainly 


ca By c 
“J THE McCREGOR BROS. CO., Box B, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





OU ua ae eat 
Rte aaa ie 
STO ohn nT x i t y 


“vee SEEDS| ttt 


Sent Free, my dainty catalogue of the eneicest ang rarest 
of beautiful flowers. If you inclose 6c. and addresses of 
two other flower lovers, I will send ie also my Surprise 
Packet (500 seeds of 20 choice annuals, mixed) and certifi- 
cate for my 5th Annual Prize Contest for flowers grown 
from it. First prize, $50.00. Catalogue gives particulars. 
Write me—do it now. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
3010 Aldrich Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


EW POULTRY CATALOGUE 


PREE. Our large 1905 Poultry Guide Is the 
leader. It's the best book ever SF ened. Tells 
how to care forand MAKE BIG MONEY with pee 
try. Worth $25 to anyone. Send l5c. for mailing. 
JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 52, Freeport, Ills. 
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seeris, plants, fruits worth dol- 
lars sent free. Send 10c for 3 packets of 


SEE Wonders—Delicious Tomato, Alpha Lettuce, 
Omega Cabbage. Van Wagenen, Seedsman, Fulton, Y¥. 





$152 
WORTH 


FLOWERS JUc 


We are growers of ‘‘The Best Roses in 

America.’”’ To get acquainted with Flower- 

lovers everywhere, we make this special offer: 

43 flowers worth $1.25, as named below; a check 

worth 25c. on first §1 order; and our Newillustrated Floral 
Guide about Roses and 400 other choice flowers, all post- 
paid, 30c. 


2O PKts. Seeds 

j -- -1 pkt. each —=, 
Mary Semple Asters,4col’s | Giant Verhena, mixed 
Alyssum, LittleGem, mixed | Umbrella Plant 

Diamond Flower Double Chinese Pink 
Heliotrope, mixed | California Sweet Peas 
Carnation Marguerite | Washington Weeping Palm 
Forget-me-not ‘ Victoria”’ Bouquet Chrysanthemum 
Hibiscus Crimson Eye | Japan Morning Glory 
Poppy ‘‘American Flag" Petunia Hybrid 

Phlox Drummondii Roses, New Climbing 
Pansies, 10 colors, mixed Lovely Butterfly Flower 


23 Bulbs 
1 New Begonia ‘‘ Splendens’’; 1 Summer Flowering Hya- 
cinth; 1 Double Pearl Tuberose; 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid 
Gladiolus; 8 Fine Mixed Oxalis; 2 ‘*Fair Maids of France”; 
2 Hardy Wind Flowers; 2 Lovely Cinnamon Vines; 2 
Splendid New Canna Lilies—l Pink; 1 ‘ Novelty." 


Grand Prize, World's | THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Box B, West Grove, Pa. 





Fair, St. Louis, 1904. 


‘*CARDINAL”’ SET 


10 ROSES 50c. 


including the best new sorts 
All on own roots ; strong plants ; will 
grow and bloom where others fail. 
Sent post-paid, correctly labeled. 

In 1867 we originated the plan of 
selling plants by mail. Our long ex- 
perience and reputation are a guar 
antee of the high quality of our stock. 













SPECIAL 50c. PLANT OFFERS 
12 Fragrant Flowering Carnation Pinks . .. . Scts. 
12 New Large Flowering Chrysanthemums . . . 50 cts 
12 Sunset-leaved Coleus, fine for bedding . . . . 50cts. 
10 Grand Flowering Geraniums for pots or bedding 50 cts. 
12 Choice assorted Plants for pots or garden . . . cts. 
10 Choice Begonias, flowering and ornamental . . 50 cts 
15 Magnificent Mammoth Flowering Verbenas . . 50 cts. 
20 Choice New Gladiolus, orchid flowering . . . 50cts. 
15 Tuberoses, Dwarf Pearl and Sweet-scented . . 50 cts. 
10 Fine basket and vase plants, vines and foliage . 50 cts. 
26 Packets Flower Seeds, sure to grow and please ._ 50 cts 





GRAND OFFER avcve postpaid for only. Q4.29 
Get your friends to club with you and get yours free. 
12 Large 2 year old Roses fe: tatict tree tor $1.29 
Order Now; Don't Wait. Send for free Catalog. 


THE REESER FLORAL CO., Box 102, Springfield, Ohio 


|ERICAN BEAUT 


MY, 


‘32 ~ ROSES from May 
PA esto October 
MH) 7 

ul, Ss Be if you grow them your- 


for the price of one 

florist’s bouquet 
é 7 sclf—in your own garden. 
You can do it if you have 
® our three - year-old hardy 
mwa rosc-bushes. Our free art 
bookTet, “The American 
Beauty Rose,” is worth a good deal to the 
amateur gardener. It tells how you can be 
sure of success with the Heller bushes. 


Heller Brothers, 925 Main St., New Castle, Ind. 


World's largest growers of American Beauty Roses 

















SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Tells the Truth in Picture and Text 


ABOUT CALIFORNIA 
AND THE WEST 


In the growth and expansion of the West, Sunset 
has always taken a most active part. It is a maga- 
zine of Progress and Achievement, and its influence 
is becoming greater every month. Its Industrial 
Studies, Descriptive Articles, Scenic Sketches and 
Western Stories and Verse make it a leading en- 
tertainer; while its increasing circulation and_influ- 
ence make ita great advertising medium. Finely 
illustrated. Best Western writers and artists. 


$1 a year; 10c. acopy; sold everywhere 


Merchants’ Exchange Building 
431 California Street, San Francisco, California 















MASSING FLOWERS 


(Continued) 


crimson. The new, double-fringed zin- 
nias in pure white, bright rose and deep 
carmine are highly effective and fine for 
cutting. 

Other valuable annuals for massing 
are the dwarf nasturtiums for low grow- 
ers and the tall-growing varieties for 
massing along fences, screens and 
porches. In the latter position, support 
must be given. Arctotis grandis is anew 


and handsome annual, two to three feet | 


high and much-branched. The large, 
showy flowers are pure white above with 
a yellow zone and the reverse of petals 
pale lilac blue. It is in constant bloom 
throughout the season and of the easiest 
culture. For the open 
courts, bits of back- 
yard space, stony 
ground and_ places 
where nothing else 
will grow, plant sin- 
gle, mixed portulacca, 
known as_ rose-moss 
and fine for rockeries 
or rock gardens. 
While such plants 
as yield most for 
space employed are 
enumerated, all are 
very beautiful and 
finest effects may be 
accomplished by their 
use in ample space, 
both singly and in 
harmonious combina- 
tions; doubly effect- 
ive with background 
of shrubbery and low 
evergreens. Esch- 
scholtzia, known also 
as California poppy, 
and ‘Gold Cups,’’ in 
rich shades of rose, 
orange,scarlet and car- 
mine, with all delicate, fern-like foliage 
of pale green must not be overlooked. 


The evolution of the aster has de- 
veloped some wonderful variations, and 
the original, single 
flowered form, 
brought from China 
nearly two centuries 
ago, differed widely 
from the many exquisite double forms 
that now exist. Among all the annuals 
that are termed hardy because of their 
resistance to extremes of temperature 
the aster easily leads. Of all flowers 
grown in the open ground for cutting, 
the commercial grower places the aster 
in the front rank. 

They may be massed in any position 
that combines sunshine, free circulation 
and rich, loamy soil. They are not a 
success in sandy ground. The different 
types, including early and late, produce 
fine effects in the mixed border, and 
large beds, gardens and fields are given 
over to them when grown for the cut- 
flower market. The earliest bloomers 
are least desirable, proving short-lived 
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ASTERS—LATEST 
METHODS OF 
GROWING THEM. 


under the strain of dry weather an 
Summer heat. The medium-late an 
late sorts under the impetus of coole 
nights and refreshing dews yield fines 
and most abundant flowers. 

SEED SOWING AND AFTER-CARE 01 
SEEDLINGS.—With cool greenhouse fa 
cilities, plants may be started indoor 
and also in a cool room with sunny win 
dow space and means of supplvin 
abundant fresh air. without exposin; 
to draughts. Plants so started, afte 
being gradually inured to open air, ma‘ 
be transplanted to open ground as soo 
as danger from frost is over. For thes 
sowings, use wooden boxes of three-incl 





GREAT MOONPENNY DAISIES FOR A MASS OF GLITTERING WHITE. 


depth with half-inch holes bored in tht 
bottom, or earthen seed-pans or pots 
Watering may then be done by settings 
these in water reaching nearly as higt 
as the soil. Leave until thoroughl 
moistened. This induces a downwarc 
growth of roots and is preferable to sur 
face sprinkling, which is more apt tc 
cause the seedlings to ‘'damp off’’—tha’ 
is, to rot off at the surface. 

The best mixture for sowing the seed: 
and also for the later growth of seed: 
lings, is one of decayed leaf-mold wit! 
enough loamy soil to make it rathe 
firm and enough clean, coarse sand adde¢ 
to insure good drainage. Settle the soi 
by jarring the box, then sow the seed: 
thinly in rows an inch apart. Sift ove 
enough of the soil to cover the seed: 
from sight only. Give no water, bu 
cover with a cloth wrung from. tepid 
water, as needed, or place a pane of glas: 
over. The glass or cloth must be removed 


as soon as the plants are seen breaking 


through the soil or they become weak, 
and spindling. A temperature of about 
sixty degrees, with fresh air whenever 
weather permits, produces best plants. 


Lbe Delineator 


The plants, when they have made 
their third leaf, may be thinned out in 
rows; leave an inch apart each way and 
transplant the overplus in similar boxes “a 
of soil, setting them an inch apart each ) - 
way, watering lightly to settle the soil . 


and shading for a day or two. A sharp- 

ened stick, about the size of a pencil, | . 

is good help in this work Stir the soil MAS SAG FE 
lightly with this stick, in the original f 


boxes, to prevent damping off. These 
plants may be grown along. until 














time to set in open ground. Asters are Magee ee) 
very rugged and will bear a great deal WED os } 
of frost both Spring and Autumn. It . 
is better, however, to protect these am zl 
young plants from frost. <A better way - —— et 
is to sow and grow them in a cold frame Oe 
or spent hotbed, setting two inches an 
apart the second time and gradually (4 
hardening them. The new method of f 
_growing them cool makes plants that a . 
will almost stand cold with lettuce. t 
FSowins SEEDS 1N Open GrouNnpD.— Pompe. 
pWings may be made at intervals of MAssace Gach ad | 
~ and three weeks from early May i r gnin FO? it] 
@aGl middle of June for late flowers, sow- ie &) 
@eeatly andlatesorts The soil should Weiccs 


hand well crumbled and with wood- 
88, soot or finely pulverized lime dust- 
im the rows and well mixed in, to 
ent disease. A covering of thin 
stretched on short stakes pre- 

s the soil from baking. Keep the 
found well stirred, but not deep enough 

















Mi ee es ee 
<. 


The Simplicity of a Pompeian Massage 


A few minutes, a few movements of the hands—the pleasurable duty is done. 


Your mirror will tell the story in a day, so almost marvellous is the result of one appli- 
cation of Pompeian Massage Cream. 









) to injure surface roots. When buds are The reason is simple. The cream reaches the seat of a poor complexion—the Pores of 
wel i i Ee the skin—cleaning them instantly and thoroughly and permitting the rosy blood to flow 
| developed, Ee the soil a top dress through its natural channels, and to do its work in nourishing the skin and giving it the | 
Pas of two-year-old stable manure, both healthy glow desired by and admired in every woman. Its ingredients are entirely harm- § 
pr feeding and keeping roots cool rene and it is food for the skin as meat is food for the body. It gives a charming contour | 
hy Z : to the face and form. 
oa, manure will burn the roots. Contains positively no grease or oil, so does not (cannot) promote the growth of hair, } 
1zs.—Comet, Ostrich Feather, which is naturally feared by all women, because of past unfortunate experiences with LD 
, Branching Peony-Flowered ee ene 4“ ee ’ eee S Ro eo ee a S : 
: sg: will not be necessary to apply powder,as Pompeian V : oe r 
: Branching are all fine varieties make the skin oily—it remzoz i grease and shine from a complexion that suffers © oo 


mmould be set twelve inches apart. 
$e6-include different grades in bloom- 


from this offensive trouble. It imparts to the skin a healthy, natural glow, free & 


from the artificial appearance given by powder. POMPEIAN 





: 5 yy mK 
\ MPG. CO., 
> Z . Ms 87 Prospect St 
y ing season, and the most beautiful types. Illustrated Book and a Sample Ps Cleveland, 0 
- = Gentl en: In co 
> A liberal sample of Pompeian Massage Cream and one copy of our beautifully > inate eae heliek 
‘ * illustrated book on Facial Massage—a practical course which enables any ae. filled In blank below with 
Do not HnCON er protected roses and woman to become expert in this most ne as sary o! modern aids to be auty - a Aven, Se oe 
shrubs until settled weather. Spade up will be sent FREE, if you will fill out the attached coupon or write as tate ona copy of your book on 
. us, giving the desired details. & Facial Massage and liberal sample 
beds as soon as soil We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible. Do not = of Pompelan Massage Cream 
. accept a substitute for Pompeian under any circumstan if ~ 
HINTS AND HELPS permits and leave sole dikes dass Sra eae ker Olde ike Giatiiaseniel We will eaied -O Name, .2.+ +++. wate wena eae 
FOR APRIL. exposed to sun, air a o0 or $1 jar of the Cream p tpaid on receipt of pri e. & (Please say whether | fr., Mra. or Mias) 
° AGA. seca ccce ends cccsee cseces 
and rain. Leave the | /f \ POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
mn | : cree et tere n ee eee e ee enn eeneeenen ns 
ulch on bulb beds until the plants | | 7 87 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio & SE ee abe 2 eee © 
begin to appear, then remove a part a é : 
: . a 2 ee a - : dealer’ lATBE eee were sts oreresseedeesses 
only. Sow sweet peas, 1f not already — ewe This deal te or ESP Pompelan Massage Cream. 


done, in a trench six inches deep, but 
covering the seed one inch only, filling BNA eM Ee ee | SR 


up as they grow. Shrubs may be set 
2 Stallman’s Dresser Trunk di { Cc Fe 
' Easy to get at everything without oses 
disturbing anything. No fatigue in | ed @ 


cr transplanted. Trees also. Cannas, 
packing and unpacking. Light, | are the best. Adways om their own roots. Plants mailed to 





dahlias, chrysanthemums and_ tube- 

ai may be started in boxes. Hy- strong, roomy drawers. Holds as | | any point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed, Over 

ran i i uch and costs no more thana good , | 50 years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
geas, fuchsias and other plants in ae eanie, Hand-riveted; atronpest a specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 


ce Storage waay. .pe/brought UP. trunk made. In small room serves New Guide to Rose Culture 
as chiffonier. C. O. D. with privi- for 1905—the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 
lege of examination. Mailed free. (ver 1,000 varieties. Tells low to grow them 
“cue . : : sirable Howers. HKst. 1830. greenhouses, 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 2c stamp for Catalog. and all other desirable 
2 F. A. STALLMAN, 49 W. Spring Street, Columbes, 0. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 





Mrs. C. R. S.—Red spider may be de- | ————-__ = SSSSS——SFssSSSSS 
mene Oh immersing the whole tops of the 

est ants in water as warm as can be W d Hi 
comfortably borne by the hand. Plants The ooaqaen eri $91.15 Nd 
dipped in lukewarm water once a week are AN 
hot troubled with spider. If some good white 


soap be added to the water, it is still better; 
nnse afterward. 


Miss A. B.—Prune fruit trees any time be- 
tore growth starts in the Spring, when the 
¥ood is not frozen. The wound heals in finer 
ondition than when trees are frozen. 














UNION PHAETON 


Value for the Money. 
Full size body, wide roomy 
seat, polished panel back. 
aichIy ira ee Furnished 
complete — Carpet, patent 
leather fenders, lamps, dash, 
nickel rail, storm apron. 





A] 
and 200 eggs will start you in a PYG 
pleasing and profitable business mn 
raising poultry. Hundreds of men EIN ae Sy 
and. women: make good money [hie ON SS 
raising chicks for early market. (Of) y 

Why not you? Write for free MAY RS ices ek on aces: 


catalogue. ‘ | Buy direct from factory and save dealers’ profite. 
$12 80 GEO. H. STAHL Send to-day for 200 page Style Book showing 132 guarantead bargains. 
: Quincy, - Dlinois _ | UNION BUGGY COMPANY, Dept. 45, Pontiac, Mich.,U.8.A. 
729 13 
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PIANOS 


are masterpieces 
of artistic piano 
construction. The 
purchase of a 
piano of this make 
1S a guaranty that, 
judged from any 
standpoint, you 
will own an in- 
strument of su- 
perlatively high 
quality. Ivers & 
ond Pianos are 
made _ by highly 
trained and ex- 
pert artisans from 
the most costly 
materials that the 
world produces. 
They last a life- 
time, and are eco- 
nomical because 
they cost for tun- 
ing and_ repair- 
ing less than one- 
half as much as 
the ‘ commercial” 
or average piano. 






The Princess Grand 
Dimensions: Length, 5 ft. 33% in., 
width, 4 ft. 1044 in. 

A delhightiul little Grand exquisite- 
ly cased, occupying the minimum 
floor space, with tonal characteris- 
tics fully equal to the large Grand. 
Our catalogue tells all about it. 


Beautiful 
Case 
Designs 


- Style 302 
Owing to its size, price and at- 
tractive exterior, this piano out- 
sells anv model that we make. 
st nd for our cat vi ruc. 


Sa 
























Besides being 
superlatively fine 
musically, Ivers 
& Pond Pianos 
have most charm- 
ing exteriors. 
Created by the 
world’s most fa- 
mous designers, 
these represent. 
the height of fash- 
ion in piano archi- 
tecture. Send for 
our large cata- 
logne. containing 
full descriptions 
and adequate il- ! 
lustrations of all 
our styles. 


It is Mailed Free 





Style 335 
A new case design that has been 
admired by critics whose _ judg- 
ment we value. Superlatively fine 
musically. Send for our catalogue. 


PIANO-BUYING MADE EASY 


We can supply you wherever you live. Where no dealer 
sells our pianos we will mail you our price-list and explain 
our system of furnishing pianos on easy payments to any 
city or village in the United states, even the most remote. 
Infthis way we ship any grand or upright piano that we 
make, subject to approval, guaranteeing it to be entirely 
satisfactory, or it may be returned to Boston, all freights to 
he paid by us. ‘he most inexperienced buyer is thus abso- 
lutely protected, and gets all the advantages of the sharpest 
trader. Write us. We may save you $100. We can cer- 
tainly insure your getting the best piano that can be made, 
one to lasta lifetime, and ata ‘‘ right’’ price. 


IVERS @ POND PIANO CO. 
101 Boylston St., Boston 








The Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or 
otherwise, with GRIPPEN'S 
Woop CRACK and CREV- 
ICK FILLER and FINISH- 
ING SPECLALTIES, #5 
very simple and econem: 
ical, not requiring skilfed 
labor though the highest 
degree of perfection is at- 
tained. We give full in- 
structions for treating all 
surfaces. Write to-day for 
our descriptive matter to 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept.8, Newark, New York 


Frildistar ovr ack s 
worth 
Grippin’s 
Fidler and 
Patent 
Applic. 


tewarts 


Iron Fence, (ver 100 beau- 

tiful destens.* Highest award, 

Goold Medal, St. Louis. Mast 

economical fence you can buy. 

Write for catalog of Fences Tron 
Scettres, Vases eto. Agts. Wanted 

r Tine Stewart Thon Wornkea Cu, 

Dept B, Cincinnatl, O. 





or your character, will be what 

you choose to make it——a place 
where the soil is enriched by constant 
care, where everything is well arranged, 
well ordered, harmonious, where strong 
and hardy virtues thgive, where beauti- 
ful thoughts and deeds blossom; or it 
may be a neglected spot, where weeds 
grow, where all is tangle and confusion. 
You have seen pleasant gardens which 
are a delight to the eye and the soul, 
where there are charming, restful, peace- 
ful places, where flowers 


Glad the borders with 
their bloom, 
And sweeten with their nich perfume 
The mossy garden-ways. 


M Y DEAR GIRLS:—Your garden, 


And vou have seen forlorn, neglected, 
shabby spots, full of weeds and rubbish. 

Which garden shall be yours? Will 
you cultivate your garden or neglect it? 

Ruskin tells you to regard your youth 
as a sacred time when you must work 
“while you have the light of morning,” 
and to remember that ‘‘the happiness of 
your life and its part and rank in earth 
and in heaven depend on the way you 
pass your days now.”’ They are to be 
days of joy, for the duty of young people 
is to be delighted and delightful, but 
they are to be sacred days. ‘‘Every day 
of your life is ordaining irrevocably for 
good or evil the custom and practice of 
your soul; ordaining either sacred cus- 
toms of dear and lovely recurrence or 
trenching deeper and deeper the fur- 
rows for seed of sorrow. See that no 
day passes in which you do not make 
yourself a somewhat better creature.” 

How shall I begin? you ask. By 
striving earnestly for improvement. 
There is no spot of ground however bare 
that cannot be tamed into a state of 
beauty. It cannot be done easily, but 
many things worth doing are not done 
easily. We must be willing to take 
trouble, to be industrious, vigilant in our 
gardens, and to dig, plant and weed in- 
telligently. We will deserve more 
credit. if we can create a flowery Eden 
out of a piece of bare ground than if 
everything were favorable in soil, site 
and surroundings. 

In our gardens there must be plants 
worth growing, the hardy plants—cour- 
age, fortitude, diligence, cheerfulness, 
willingness; and the good old-fashioned 
plants—simplicity, patience, courtesy, 
modesty. sympathy. TI call these the 
dear old-fashioned virtues worth cul- 
livating, because in these modern days 

730 


A GIRL’S GARDEN 


BY PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD 








Sweet flowers are slow and weeds make haste. 


—SHAKSPERFE. 


there is danger that opposite character- 
istics are being planted in voung lives. 

Enemies find their wavs in our gar- 
dens. Youcannot expect to drive them 
away by doing as the old gardener said 
he did to the blackbird which destroved 
his berries—‘‘I just gave 'im a warning 
and let ‘im go.’” You must do more 
than give them a “‘warning.”’ 

Weeds must be pulled out without 
delay. They are troublesome faults in 
character, thrusting themselves where 
they have no business to be, thwarting 
us, making mischief, and 

Like a living skein, inlacing, 

Coiling, climbing, turning, chasing. 
Weeds are idleness, 
carelessness, and many 

which destroy beauty. 

Shakspere tells us to root them out 
in youth: 


Vanity, 
other 


envy. 
traits 


Now ’tis the Spring and weeds are 
shallow-rooted, 

Suffer them now and they'll o’ergrow 
the garden 

And choke the herbs. 


Indolence is a great defect in char- 
acter. Its realname is sloth, and it has 
its root in self-indulgence, lack of thor- 
oughness, putting ease before effort and | 
pleasure before duty. 

Herrick, the poct of olden time. scts 
it forth in his quaint verses, ‘‘To Cor- 
inna, to go a-Maying”’: 

- . . See 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 


Each flower has wept and bow'd toward the 
east 


Above an hour since, yet you are not drest. 
Nay, not so much as out of bed; 
When all the birds have matins said 
And sung their thankful hymns. 


He tells of the duty of helping to make 
the world brighter, sweeter, more cheer-_ 
ful by your presence: 


Rise, and put on your foliage, and 


be seen 
To come forth, like the Spring-time, 
fresh and green, 
And sweet as Flora. 


Listen to his lyric admonishing young 
people to be diligent and to make the 
most of time: 

Gather the rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, : 
The fairest flower that blooms to-day 
To-morrow may be dying. " 

I think our gardens should not be 
shut-in, narrow, enclosed places, but 
from them we should have a broad view 
where we can look out and beyond and 
learn largeness of heart, generosity av 
that there are many other gardens in the 
world besides our own 


The Delineator 


Cultivate plants that are most sure to 
thrive in your own environment. Cul- 
tivate your own little special flower of 
talent, but do not expect to change 
vourself into a genius or to transform a 
talent for making bread into one for 
painting pictures. Each talent is im- 
portant and to be respected and is well 
worth having. Keep firmly to yourown 
line and avoid the confusion and dis- 
tress of being visionary. 

Mrs. Browning puts this cleverly in 
the lines: 

You take a pink 
You dig about its roots and water it, 
And so improve it to a garden pink, 
But will not change it to a heliotrope. 

Your talent may be for music, paint- 
ing. nursing, sewing, hat trimming or 
bread-making. It is your own, not an- 
other's, and your duty and happiness 
le in its development. Fate has de- 
creed that talent, like gardens, shall 
ditjer. ‘“‘To be oneself, to realize in 
one’s natural place the kind of beauty 
which is fitting there—this is the ideal,”’ 
sivs Wagner, the teacher of simplicity 
and truth. He tells us that the triumph 
ofa woman's charm is in the truly femi- 
nine art of giving a soul to things that 
have none, and that the poetry of life 
is in ourselves. 

Celia Thaxter, in her charming book, 
in Island Garden, writes that her 
inends used to say, ‘‘How do you make 
your plants flourish? Tell us how you 
duit that we may go and do likewise,” 
Her answer was the one word, ‘“‘Love.”’ 
That includes all—the patience that en- 
dures continual trial, the constancy that 
makes perseverance possible. It must 
ize no ‘‘butterfly interest,’’ but an affec- 
tun worthy of the name, capable of 
lcaring discomfort and disappointment, 
strong enough to fight enemies, and with 
fienty of judgment and intelligence. 
All that you may apply to the cultiva- 
tvn of any talent. If you will read be- 
tween the lines, as the saying is, you 
may learn much from Mrs. Thaxter’s 
touk which may be applied usefully to 
we. You may learn of industry, watch- 
‘ul care, thoughtfulness, reverence for 
twautiful things, contentment in simple 
jleasures, and joy in work. You can- 
=thelp seeing that it is individual effort 
that counts in the cultivation of any 
carden, whether it be a real plot of 
sound or in your own garden of char- 
acter or talent. It is you, the individ- 
tui, Who can make something of your 
xarden in yvour own small, isolated 
“island” of life. 

Read Mrs. Thaxter’s exquisite verses 
on aseed, its marvel, its magic, and how 
i contains the mystery of form, color, 
Leauty, strength and richness:.- 

Wko shall compass or fathom God’s thought 
profound ? 

We can but pisieks for we may not un- 

‘more beautiful 


derstan 
Bat there’s no riddle the 

whole world round 

Than is hid in this heap of dust I hold in 

my hand. 

Will you plant the seed, cultivate it, 
help it to grow, or will you let it remain 
ahcap of “‘dust’” in your hand? 
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| Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Rare piquancy is given to 
Chafing Dish cooking by using 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
as a seasoning. Welsh Rare- 
bit, Lobster a la Newburg, 
Mushroom Saute, Stewed 
Terrapin, etc., to be perfect 
must have at least a dash of it. 
It adds enjoyment to every 
dinner. 





John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


The only Odorless and Perfect Dress Shield made 





Specially Adapted for 
Stout Persons. 


Absorbent 


Attached without sewing 
Quickly removed. 








- $ 4 f 
REG syERY go 








For Sete perspire SS wed og Tinea Mesh 
Absolutely Impervious. An ideal Bor wane! 
Zovave |No Rubber. Can be Washed. 


A Detachable Dress and 
Corset Shield. 


Ost of Sight 


Short Flap 


Free from all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. 








Recommended by Journals of Health and the Medical Profession 
for its purity and hygienic qualities. 

Always buy a shield large cnough. Garments are often dam- 
aged by wearing too small a shield. 


We make every shape and size of shield required. 
Every pair fully warranted to wearer, and any dam- 
age to garment resulting from imperfect 
shield, will be paid for. 








Specially for Summer 
Shirt Waists. 


le invisible when worn 
with thin sleeves. 





The Omo Shield is for sale at all the leading retail stores throughout the United States and Canada. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., Middletown, Conn. 


60 DAYS FREE TRIAL] S@*<al Sook fr2e 


That's the way we sell the Sreccers Syualbs are raised fn one month, bring A:y 








Ineubator, We vive you an opportunity fones, Payer market. Astonishing protits. 

a oof taking otwe hati hes and thoroughly TS Fe Seen at. Tass: Se “YON 
trying machine. Send it back if not satis- spare time Prontably. Small space and capi 
factory. Send for free, illustrated catalog. tal. Where is: ae taierr Georth Coking tte 

’ Facts viven in or FREE Book, * How 





AMERICAN BROODER CO. 
Box 46, Racine, Wis. 


to Make Meney With Squabs."" 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
289 Atlantic Ave., Boaton, Mass. 


Reduced Rates °° sched 


goods to oF 





—— 


LEARN SHORTHAND AT HOME 45's 

NO FAIL.- 
URES by mail with the light Hne. no position PERNEN. Thou- from Colerade, California, Washington 
sands prepared by us for positions. First lesson FREE. Write and Oregon. Write Bekin’s Household 


H. M. PERNIN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. Detroit, Mich. Shipping (o., 941; Washington St., Chieazo 


UMBR ELLA INSU RANCE M. B. Umbrellas STAY fnast- black and rain - proof, or 








your dollar back. Viwht ris insteul of seven. The extra rib 





This ‘ inakes it stronver and yives it better shape. Chir name, address and 

Guaran on Every M. B. Umbrella A suiarantee stamped onevery MOB. Price, $1.00 at all unit rella counters, 
Tf your Cealer has not the MB. send his name ant $1.00, and we will 
supply the umbrella, State whether for man or woman, 


MILLER BROS. & CO., 45 Lispenard St., New York 


731 





























LET ME 
DO YOUR 


COOKING 


Why worry,watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you 
can put your meat, vege- 
tables, custards—in short, 
the whole meal for the 
whole family, into my 
ample shelves and cook it, 
as food never was or can 
be cooked in any other 
way, over ONE BUR- 
N ER of stove, range, gas, 
gasoline or oil stove? 















I come in both 
round and 
square shapes 
—both kind 
have 
whistles. 
Prices $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, 
$4.50 up. 


No watching; no 
basting; nothing 
overdone nor un- 
derdon ] am the 


COMBINATION 
me Cook 
STEAM aaa Bakes 


ALI COPPER, seamless 















made of heavy tin o» copper, with 
drawn tank; seamless top. No sharp corners on me to catch 
the clothing or hands or to retain grease and dirt. 1 BLOW 
MY WHISTLE 20 minutes before water needs replenishing; 
never go on a strike nor talk back. I CUT THE COST OF 
FUEL and WORK IN HALF, save time and wear and tear 
on your temper and vocabulary. I hold 12 one-quart cans in 
canning fruit. Write right now for 

48 es. It tells youall about me. Gives 
Free Book full details ; letters from people all over 
the land who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk A, Toledo, Ohio 


AGENTS WANTED 





























ay 
P victurr GIVEN 


a ) A superb Artist's Proof, 

wa~ 19 by 26 inches (printed 

/— in 20 colors), of Rondel's 

famous masterpiece paint- 

Bi ing, **Purity,"’ given to 
every purchaser of 


i Fren cAis 












} “‘PVRITY 


~ Perfume 


the picture. 


/ the latest, delightful and most 
oe fascinating Perfume made. . 
ei Send us your druggist’s name, together with ten ° i, if 
i cents (stamps or silver), and we will se nd you a { 
\ fy sample bottle of ‘“‘ Purity "' Perfume, also full di- 
. , rections how to secure 






: 

WP FRENCH. CAVE & OCO.. Mfg. Perfumers 

i} 436 Arch St., Philadelphia < 

ws = é. (ae Bea ->' Ve 
res et ay SES 





IMPERIAL STEEL RANGES 
—a $13.00 and up 


SOLD FOR CASH OR ON 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Buy direct from the fac- 
tory, saving the dealers’ 
proht. We guarantee 
the Imperial to be the 
best range ever made for 
the money. If not per- 
fectly satisfactory after 
six months’ trial, Im- 
perial Ranges may be 
returned, and we will refund 
money and pay freight charges. 
Write for complete Catalog of 
all styles and sizes. Address 

| IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO., 60 State St., Cleveland, 0. 





























EASY and SURE PROFITS 


lowa ROUND Incubator 


n fuel 








Perfect heat regulatior per 
cent. hutches. i Thou. 
nds testify to the hatching ilities 
ha ne } . 


Largest 
he ' 





‘* Noa Cold Corners’ } 


zl ie] ' 
IOWA INCUBATOR CO., 412 Locust St., Des Meines, lowa 


for asking 


+ 


{ 


' 





New GAMES FOR GROWN 
PEOPLE 


HERE is, perhaps, nothing so con- 

stantly in demand as a new game. 

Especially acceptable is a game 
that does not require elaborate para- 
phernalia to carry it out, and which may 
be used by church societies, literary clubs 
and at voung people’s gatherings. Here 
are some that are all the more inter- 
esting for requiring a little wit and in- 
genuity in those taking part: 


RHYMING PROVERBS. 


Old as proverbs are, they lend them- 
selves very generously to new uses. A 
pleasant half hour at a social gathering 
may be spent in rhyming proverbs in 
this way: 

Each one present having been given 
a sheet of paper and a pencil, all are re- 
quested to write a proverb. The sheets 
are then collected and redistributed, so 
that each one receives a proverb which 
some one else has written down. All 
are then reqjues.ed to write a rhyme to 
the proverb, no matter whether the 
added line makes sense or nonsense. The 
results of this literary exercise, when 
read aloud, will be amusing. Here are 
some examples: 

Every dog has his day, 

Every woman has her way. 

Penny wise, and pound foolish. 
Summer’s warm, but Winter’s coolish. 


Every cloud has a silver lining, 
And roses grow round ruins twining. 


To prevent embarrassment in the 
reading of one’s own effusion, the papers 
are redistributed before being read, all 
the authors remaining incognito. 


THE COMPOSITE NOVEL. 


A diversion even more pronouncedly 
literary has been named by the young 
woman who invented it, “The Com- 
posite Novel.” This belongs to the 
progressive order of games. Fach par- 
ticipant must be furnished with a pad 
of paper and a pencil. There must be 
a small bell, struck at five-minute in- 
tervals, at the sound of which all stop 
writing. The rules for making a com- 
posite novel, given out as soon as all are 
supplied with pads and pencils, are 
simple enough. The object is to make 
up a story to which each one in succes- 
sion contributes some part. Lach per- 
son present begins a story by describing: 

1. A hero. 

2. A heroine. 

3. The circumstances of their first 
meeting. 

This can probably be done—or at 
feast the trend of the story indicated— 
in the first five minutes. The bell is 
then struck, and cach one passes Ins 
paper to his right-hand neighbor, who 
continues the story on the lines of de- 
velopment laid down for all, namely: 

4. Denote the obstacle to the union 


of hero and heroine. 
Ton 





may be developed. 


“Fashions in New York” 


These outline drawings represent the figures 
contained in the article “ Fashions in New 
York,” on pages 545 and 546, and the numbers 
of the patterns are given by which the designs 





_8236 — Misses’ or 
Girls’ Coat. 2 to 16 
years; 8sizes. Price, 
15 cents. 





8332—Girls’ Long 
Coat. 4to l4years; 11 
sizes. Price, 15cents. 





8316 —Ladies'’ 
Shirt Waist Cos. 
tume. 32 to 42 in- 
ches bust; 6 sizes. 
Price, 25 cents. 





8260 — Misses’ or 
Girls’ Sailor Costume. 
12to 17 vears; 6 sizes. 
Price, 25 cents. 


8303—Girls’ Plaited 


Coat. 6 to 14 years; 9 
sizes. Price, 15 cents. 








t, 
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8295 — Girls’ Dress. 
6 to 14 years; 9 sizes. 
Price, 20 cents. 5 


7619—Ladies’ Sailor 
Blouse. 32 to 42 inches 
bust; Csizes. Price, 20cts. 

8050 — Ladies’ Seven 
(sored Skirt. 20 to 34 
Inches waist: 8 sizes. 
Price, 20 cents. 





767 2— Sailor Collars. 
22 to 42 inches bust; 6 
sizes. Price, 10 cents. 

8133 — Ladies’ Shin 
Waist Costume. 32 te 
44 inches bust; 7 sizes. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The Delineator 
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FASHION CATALOG No. 58 Ladies’ 
} for Spring contains 
all newest designs Jap 
in ladies’ and ’ W aist 
misses suits, skirts, ; 
waists, rain oats.et 


Required 
VW hen ( rder- 


‘NEW GAMES FOR GROWN PEOPLE 
(Continucd ) 


5 Relate the happy ending. 

When the stories are finished they 
will be found to have taken so many 
sudden turns as to be delightfully 
funny. At the same time, each one 
having read what his collaborators | 
have previously written, there is a cer- | 
tain consistency in the whole perform- ' 
ance. A composite novel can easily be | 
finished in half an hour. With the five 
minutes allowed each one, there will be 
six collaborators to a story. 

Although each one has followed the | 
same simple plan in regard to construc- 
7 Hon, it will be found that there is a re- 
markable variety in setting, sentiment 
and general flavor, the person beygin- 
ning the story naturally deciding the 
tone of the whole. At the house where 


CRAVENETTES 


New Spring Creations 


We Guarantee to Fit 
Your Money Back if You 


You 
Want It 


Our line 
covers the 
latest and 
most prac- 
tic al pro- 
ductions in 
all the new, 
attractive 
and war- 
ranted 
show efr- 
proof fab- 
rics at un- 
precedented 
money-sav- 
ing prices. 

This is an 
illustration 
of oneof the 
nobbiest 
cravenette 
coatsshown 


; Aree i : in oxford, 
WANTEP || the composite novels took as its theme castor or 
P| the story of two little children of the Peace 
shoulder 
and neck 
trimmed 
with stitch- 
edclothand 
buttons of 
same mate- 
rial, exceed- 
ingly large 
fancysleeve 
with cuff 
shirre d 
back, semi- 


py 58-95 


only 


FREE To anyone who asks, our large, artistically Hlustra- 
; ! k No. 907 « i 


ted Spring and Summer st) le boo showing 


AGENTS this entertainment originated, one of aah bh +8 i} this season 


slums. Their romance grew out of the 


be ae 


presentation by the hero, to the object of | 
| his-adoration, of a bouquet of radishes | 
and wilted lettuce-leaf, which he had 
abstracted from the refuse of an Italian 
grocery. In another story the hero and 
heroine met on shipboard. A_ third 
had for the keynote of its romance a 


thrilling rescue from drowning on 
| 


oe a 
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H. & H. 
Pneumatic Bust Forms 


a he dam 


es 





” cool, health- 


“Light as air, 
ful, durable; give unequalled 
style, grace, comfort and the ad- 
mirable and superb proportions 

of the ideal figure. So perfect 
and natural are they that dress- 
makers fit gowns over them and 
never know by sight or touch that 
they are artificial. Women of 
refinement every where welcome 

uf them as a relief from the old 
unsightly and unhealthy con- 


i f trivances. Worn with or with- 


St. Lawrence River. Still another story 
was concerned with the back-fence ad- 
ventures of a pussy-cat in love with a 


a full line of ladies’, misses’ and children’s outer garments. 
State kind of garment you wish and we will also forward 
you absolutely free a large collection of samples of materials, 


M. Philipsborn 
G 





lady-owl. The popular theme of an 
American business man enamored of a 
little Japanese lady had for its some- 
what abrupt though happy ending, 


‘‘And so he went back to America and 4sState re Chioa 


138- 
WH heh MAIL ORDER CLOAK pea tll 


married his little cousin Amelia, who H RETAIL STORES IWALL PRINCIPAL CITES =<& 


out corsets, fit any figure, 
adapt them. 
selves to 
every Move- 
ment “fas a 
part of one. 
self." A grate 
ful support to 
etlers, In bathing they cannot be 
iveted, buoy the wearer and mike 
Salnnung easy. 


Write for photo- 





Was waiting for him.’”’ BERTHA QAUS. 





















THE CAPE GAME. 


Dry as 
Pike’s 


Another interesting pastime that will 





require guests to use their thinking 


illustrated circulars 7 powers is contained in the following Peak 
and convincing 7, weirs hi a 2 ; 
(eatinconials verses each line of which suggests a cape 


that is familiar at least to youthful Pure. cold air 
5 < 


circulation, 
wonderful in 
preserving 
food and 
keeping 
compartments 
fresh and 


All correspondence and goods 
cated under plain seal with- 
-at advertising marks. 


ADDRESS 
HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Inc. 
Dept. A, Batfalo, N. Y. 
For Sale at all Corset Departments. 


Toupees 


students of geography: 


| 

| 

Guess the name of the cape that wears em- 
blems of woe, (1) 


The cape that requires a uate 7 e, 2) : 
ights first o 





The care that the rising sun 


all, (3) 
The cape that is just a good-by. (4) 


The cape that is won, now and then, by the 












e sweet, 
slow, (5) 
Nand Wigs Se ee cape Pah is Beye ay a band, (8) 
tis e cape that is dread, apprehension, -O d | 
thing for alarm, (7) The O r e S Ss . 
BALDNESS The cape that is found on the strand. (8) t 
$10.00 and up. The cape that enlivens a long, rugged road, (9) Re rig er ato rs 
TRANSFORMATIONS The cape that with flowers is gay, (10) Ventilation so perfect refrigerator 


The cape that is anger and fury and rage, (11) 
The cape where the sun shines all day. (12) 


The cape that sounds sweet to the ears of 
the vain, (13) 
The cape that is picked from a tree, (14). 
The cape that is colored like fresh growing 
grass, (15) 
The cape that is caught in the sea. (16) 
F. G. NELSON. 


(The correct answers will be given 
next month in the ‘‘Answers to Corre- 
spondents’ columns.) 
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cover gray 
and streaked 
Hair, $8.00. 


SWITCHES 


Guaranteed bast qual- 
ity and lowest prices 


: IU. Catalog free. 
Sanat Wavy Pompadour, $3.00. 
PARISIAN HAIR CO., 5th floor. 162 State St.,Chicago 


may be filled with variety of odorous 
dishes without one tasting of another. 
Perpetually clean, #ever stale. No 
scalding nor scrubbing required. Low- 
est temperature with least ice of any 
refrigerator. 

Mrs. Rorer used the “Odorless” exclusively 
at her restaurant, St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Write for catalogue. FREE. 

Buy of your dealer, tf posstbde, Ly ke hasn'e it, 


direct Jrom 


THE KEYSER MFG. CO., Dept. B, ‘Chiatinecens, Tenn, 











INFANTS’ OUTEIT coapietess'0 


up to $100. Send four cents postage for Cata- 
log of Children’s Furnishings and * Hints to 
mothers.’’ (No Patterns.) 


NYE & HERRING, B-17 Quincy S¢t., Chicago 
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S : Blouse 
4 . 
uit Tailored 
< e A . 

made of an extra 
fe rood quality of 
cheviot, The blouse 
is finished with Persian 
Sent to you with trimming on the edge, 
the full understand- outiined with a band of 
ing and tatleta silk and 
. } < 
agreement ees ioe 
that if not atylidh aleevie 
satisfacto- with turn bac} 
}ry to you ff Waist i 
upon ex- B satin lined. The 
amina- fom Skirt is made 
ma with the nine 
tion you rored etlect and 
Can re- flaring plaits at 
turn it foot Nothing 
ould possibly 
AT OUR - be more 
’ etlective 
FX- f 3 and 
( / t sh 
han 
PENSE Zz - 


~ ~—. 


and 
your 
money 
will be re- 
funded. 
. and hn 
he ishedinthe 
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manner 
throu, hi 
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bust measure, 
skirt 37 to 
42 length 


WRITE 
TO-DAY for 
our 1905 Catalog 


Send THEBIG STORE “PACITY In ITSELF G: 
ders e boos ave 
wo New SIEGEL OOPERG. 
“ork uses 
only. SIXTH AVE. EL iw 2 16"499°STS agent 
NEW YORK CITY.NY. 
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Bunion 
Comfort 


To CONVINCE DOUBTERS THAT THE 
Fischer Bunion Protecter 
gives instant and permanent relief from 
bunion torture, we will send a protector 


Free 
On Ten Days’ Trial 


To Every Sufferer. 



















Just send size of shoe, w hether right or 
left, and your name and address. 
Wear the protector ten days---if satisfactory send us 





fifty cents. If not, return the protector. 






The Fischer Bunion Protector enables 
im one withbunions or enlarged joints £ 
oc. towear an unstretched shoe i 
without inconvenience. 









The protector is a neat little 





soft-leather appliance that 
goes over the stocking, 
inside the same size shoe 
that one would wear without 
fe bunion, and is guaranteed 
fully. 


Fischer Mfg. Co. 
302 Scott St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









HOW THE WOMEN OF POTTSTOWN CORNER 
: FORMED THEIR CLUB 


@ 
BY HELEN M. WINSLOW 


OW did it happen? Why, I'd 
been down to Boston a month 
a-visitin’ relations and got so 

“imbued with the spirit o' progress,’’ 
as the newspapers are always a-callin, 
it, that I just made up my mind to 
start a woman's club. Jedging from all 
I’d heard and read in the newspapers, 
there was skercely a country cross-roads 
left but what had some kind of a woman’s 
club, an’ skercely a farmer's wife but 
What was struggling with some problem 
o'’ parliamentary law. An’ I made up 
my mind that Pottstown should keep 
up with the procession too. 
Accordingly I had Elder Jones give 
out an invitation one Sunday to every 
Woman in the church who was inter- 
ested in formin’a woman's club to come 
to my house the followin’ Tuesday after- 
noon. I got the Baptist minister to 
give out the same notice, too, deter- 
mined to treat both churches alike in 
this matter. Neither Elder Jones nor 
the Baptist brother really wanted to 
give out the invitation, but on my assur- 
in’ of 'em we meant to benefit the town 
in ways the churches didn’t meddle 
with, and seeing me so determined, they 
finally consented, and the notice was 
read, creating some excitement amongst 
the women-folks of Pottstown Corner. 
Tuesday afternoon was fair, an’ there 
was twenty-seven women in my settin’- 
room by two o'clock. We'd had to bring 
all the chairs from up-stairs, but we man- 
aged to give everybody a seat. When 
they were all there, I rapped on the sew- 
in’-machine cover an’ called ’em to order. 
“Ladies,”’ says I (an’ they all perked up, 
not bein’ used to bein’ addressed as la- 
dies), ‘‘in order to carry on this meetin’ in 
proper form we shall have to choose a 
temporary chairman.”’ 1 waited, but no- 
body knew what to say, so they kep’ still. 
‘‘Will somebody move a motion and 
nominate somebody to be chairman?” 
says I, growin’ bolder at their apparent 
ignorance of parliamentary proceedin's. 
“T nominate Philura Winter for tempo- 
rary chairman,” says Elder Jones’s wife. 
“I second the motion,’’ says Mis’ 
Saunders, the Baptist minister's wife. 
“T third it,” says Mis’ Stufflebean, 
not wanting to be left out. 


’ 


“All in favor of that motion,” says 
I, ‘say aye.”’ And they all voted. I 
forgot to call for contr’y minds, but 


nobody knew the difference. 

“Now, ladies,”” says I, and thev all 
bridled again, ‘I’ve called you together 
to see if we can’t form a woman's club. 
They have 'em everywhere now. an’ 
Pottstown Corner is far behind the 
times. Le’s have one.” 

‘What for?” piped up a voice in the 
back row. 

“Yes,”’ says Mis’ Saunders, 
do we want of a woman’s club? What 
good will it do us? [I have to go to four 
prayer meetings a week, besides our La- 
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“what 


dies’ Aid and the choir rehearsal, now, so 
that, unless the club is going to be some- 
thing different, I for one don’t want it.” 

‘‘Ladies,’’ I says with some dignity, 
‘we've got into ruts. We Methodists 
have our meetin’s and you Baptists have 
your’n; we get into ruts an’ we mix only 
insets. Then some that don’t go to any 
church regular but go occasional to both, 
don’t seem to belong anywhere. A wo- 
man’s club would bring all into contract 
with each other an’ help us that way.” 

‘‘What if we don’t want to be brought 
into contract with each other ?’’ asked one 
of the Hardshell Baptists. 

‘You'd orter want to,’’ says I, boldly. 
‘You'd orter knowevery woman in town: 
we'd allorter. We hain’t no business to 
believe women who don’t belong to the 
same church we do ain’t worth knowin’. 
The’s good in allon us, an'’if we can come 
together an’ work together in some com- 
mon cause, it’ll help broaden us out.” 

“We don't want to vote,’’ put in Mis’ 
Stufflebean. “If it’s anything about 
suffrage or women’s votin’ or any o’ that 
truck sech as you're allus talkin’, Philury 
Winter, I’m agin’ it.’’ 

“Women’s clubs, I’m told,’’ and here 
I mustered up all the dignity I could git 
hold of, ‘‘are careful everywhere to steer 
clear of the suffrage question. There is ro 
end of the things we might do for the 
town if we 'd all band together, without 
any talk o’ votin’.”’ 

“What, for instance?’’ 
der Jones’s wife. 

‘The deestrick schools is one,”’ says I. 
“We c’n see that better teachers are 
hired, an’ school-houses are kep’ clean; 
we c’'n start the ball a-rollin’ for a town 
library; we c’n plant trees by the road- 
side; we c’n cultivate a spirit of neigh- 
borliness and friendliness an’ good-will in 
the town sech as the churches hain’ t yet. 
accomplished. Not that I’m agin’ the 
churches in any way. They’ve done a lot 
for the town, an’there’s plenty more 
ready for ’’em to do; but the’s lots of ways 
we c’n benefit the community an’ not in-. 
terfere with the church work at all. It 
ain't a question of religion—it’s a ques-, 
tion of jest plain, ordinary Yankee gump- 
tion. Shall we have the club or not?” 

“I move we form a club,’ says Mis’. 
Jones. : 

‘I second it,’”? says Mis’ Saunders. 

‘IT don’t,’’ says Mis’ Stuflebean. “I 
think it’s forrud and onsexin'."' But 
nobody paid any attention to her, an’ I 
put the question to vote. It was car- 
ned, only Mis’ Stufflebean an' Mis’ 
Spooner bein’ cont'ry-minded. | 

“I move the previous 
spoke up Amelia Spooner. 

‘What's that?’’ says I. 

“Who shall we have for president ?’ 

“That comes later.’’ says I. 

“When we elected a moderator, did 
we elect a president?" says she. 

“Yes,” cried several, for they knew 


inquired El- 


question," 


Phe Delineato 


pretty well what Amelia Spooner was 
shin’ for. 

' “Not so fast, ladies,’’ says I, with a 
middlin’ show of severity. “‘We hain’t 
formed our club vet, an’ we can’t elect 
olcers till we do. I looked this thing 
up in a book down to Cousin Sarah Win- 
ters an’ it said we must have a com- 
mittee app’inted to draw up some by- 
laws an’ mebbe a constitution or two; 
an' then we must adjourn for another 
week or two before we c'n adopt ’em an’ 
elect officers. Let everything be done 
decently and in order.’’ It was aggra- 
vatin’ that jest as I was makin’ such a 
fine impression as a presidin’ officer, my 
specs should tumble off onto the floor, 
and [ have to hunt for ’em. 

“Then I move that Philury Winter 
app int that committee,’ says Amelia 
Spooner, 

“I second the motion,” says Mis’ 
Saunders. -So I appointed Mis’ Jones 
and Mis’ Saunders and Mirandy Green. 

“Philury Winter should be app’inted, 
too,"’says Mis’ Green. ‘‘She knows more 
about it than anybody else——’ 

“I thank you, ladies,’’ says I, in chilly 
axents. ‘‘I will serve you to the best of 
my ability: but I will beg of you to ob- 
serve one of the first principles of par- 
lamentary law and refer to your pre- 
siding officer of the day as ‘The Chair,’ 
and not Philury Winter.”’ 

This sort 0’ awed ’em, an’ they didn’t 
takk much after that. An’ we ad- 
journed at four o’clock. It was some- 
thing of a innovation in the town to 
“Tve tea in the middle of the afternoon, 
4s it were; but after the first shock they 
secmed to like it. Mollie and one of her 
girl friends had fixed up the dinin’-room 
tuble an’ I'd made some fancy cake an’ 
conkies, so I felt, and knew the rest all 
felt so, real fashionable. 

The next meetin’ was held a fort- 
aught later. I was chairman agi’n, and 
such a time as I had _ strugglin’ with 
‘hem women an’ them by-laws! Mis’ 
Jones and Mis’ Saunders had wanted a 
long constitution with pre-ambles and 
resolves and whereases, they havin’ con- 
sulted with their husbands an’ gettin’ all 
rousted up on the subject, but I argued 
that the shorter an’ simpler our by laws, 
‘he less work we should have livin’ up to 
em, an’ by ’n by they consented. 

Mis' Jones, she read ’em to the meetin’ 
and moved we adopt ’em. And then 
‘he women begun to ask questions an’ 
make objections till my head fairly 
spun. Amelia Spooner, especially, who 
is a chronic objector (and who, I found 
cut afterwards, had sent away and 
“ought a Primer of Parliamentary Law’, 
“locked everything we tried to do. 

If one wanted Saturday for our regu- 
lar club day, another wanted Monday, 
aid Amelia would propose Wednesday ; 
if one wanted to meet every week, Ame- 
la would say once a month was often 
enough; and if somebody thought the 
afternoon was the best meetin’-time, 
Amelia argued for evenin’ sessions. 
Why, I got all wore out with her argy- 
ments, and finally I riz and remarked: 

“Now, ladies, we've got to compro- 
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HAND TRIMMED 
UNDERWEAR 


Is guaranteed to be absolutely 
perfect in every minute detail of 
its making, from the carefully 
selected yarns used to the dainty 
hand - embroidered trimming. 
The fit of every garment is so per- 
fect that it is a pleasure to 
wear a suit of the famous 
Somes Nits, make. There's 
style in its accurate cut 
and finish—there’s splen- 
did wear in its fine, strong 
fabric. It is to those 
women who are just as particu- 
lar about wearing good under- 
wear is outer apparel that the 


Jorest Milli, brand appeals. Made 
for Ladies and Children in all 
styles, weights and grades, in 
union suits and single garments. 
Prices 50c. to $3.00 per gar- 
ment. Look for the blue ticket 
Soret Nts, on every garment 
if you want the best fitting, 
best wearing underwear made. 


Our beautiful illustrated catalog is useful 
as well as instructive, and can be ob- 
tained for the asking. It's well worth 
having; send a postal now lest you farget. 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO. 
103 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 


Modern Housecleaning 


@ When you clean house this spring, try the modern method of going over 
your Woodwork and Furniture with a cloth moistened with Liguid Veneer. 


@ You will be delighted at the result. Everything will look like new, with 
a beautiful lustre, and housecleaning time will be much easier. Liguid 
Veneer will instantly remove all scratches, stains, dirt, dullness, destroy- 
ing disease germs and leaving a smooth polished surface. 


q It will benefit the finest finish. It cleans as well as builds up the sur- 
face and makes refinishing unnecessary. Liguid Veneer will remove that 
smoky look from the Piano and Mahogany Furniture and is highly bene- 
ficial to White Enamel Woodwork, Gilt Chairs, Cabinets, Frames, etc. 
Easy to use—a child can apply it—only a piece of cheese cloth is 
necessary. No drying to wait for. 


TRADE 


Et eee 








@ Sold by Grocers, Druggists and Furniture Dealers. Large bottle, 
enough to renovate the ordinary home, 50c. If you cannot obtain Liguid 
Veneer at your dealer's send us 50c. and we will send you a bottle prepaid. 


FREE | Send us your dealer’s name and address, and we will mail 
SAMPLE | you a sample bottle, postpaid. Write today. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. Department C BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Three Months for 10c. Illustrate: 


BA BY Monthly devoted tocareand traininy 


_ of Babies and Children. Common sense articles 





gy, Gainsborough Shirt Waist 





Finest Linen or Duck direct 
from factory, 5c silver prepaid. 
MANUFACTURERS’ TEXTILE CO. 
Morris, Illinois 


by experienced Nurses, Mothers, and Doctors. 
Practical, instructive, inspiring. $1.00 per year. 


Baby Publishing Oo., 410 Ky. St., Louisville, Ky. 





Easter Costumes $6, $95 


NEW YORK STYLES 


Leave Your DressmaKing Worries to Us 





Although you may not live near this great Fashion Centre, there is no reason why you 
cannot have your garments made here, and at money-saving prices. 

WE SEND FREE our new Spring and Summer catalogue, illustrating and describing 
158 of New York’s latest styles, and a large assortment of samples from our stock of over 
500 fabrics in all the newest weaves and colors. 

We help you to select both style and material—show you how to take measurements, 
and we make the garment to your order exactly as you wish. We guarantee to fit you; if 
we fail to do so, we refund your money. 





















Everything made to order 
Nothing ready:made 
The styles 1l- 


AILOR-MADE SUITS (8 "9 |) 


our catalogue are the handsomest ever 
produced in tailored suits. We have over | 
300 choice fabrics, from which selections can | 
be made for these garments. 
We make them to your order, using only re 
liable materials and fashionable trimmings that 


harmonize. 
$7.50 to $25 





Our moderate prices 


range from | 

ILK COSTUMES A silk costume is | 

truly a gown of ele- | 

gance, and since our low prices have | 
placed it within the reach of all, it is no longe! 

the unattainable dress of luxury. | 
The charming designs we show are beautifu! 


and extremely fashionable. 
Made to order Sa: 2 $12 to $25 
Our catalogue 


HIRT WAIST SUITS 2x, catalose« ( 


original and most effective designs in | 
shirt waist suits. 
We carry all the latest fabrics which are 
adapted for these attractive costumes. | 
Made to order of mohair, bril- | 


liantine, lansdowne, etc. $6 to $20 
Made to order of taffeta, pon- 
$12 to $25 


gee, peau de Soie, etc. . ai 
Novel ef- 


EPARATE SKIRTS <°%" & 


skirts are the new shirred, flounced 

and plaited models—in length just clear- 

ing the ground—well shaped around 

the hips and a generous flare at the 
bottom. 

Our 40 attractive models represent the 

latest New York creations, and we carry 


over 200 suitable mate- 
$3.50 to $12 


rials. Made to ordei 
One often needs an extra 


ONG COAT wrap for seashore, driving, 


traveling or evening wear ; the long coats illus- 
trated in our catalogue are just the thing to 
fill this want. . 
Made to order of novelty cloths, 
fancy mohairs, brilliantines, etc., $7.50 to $18 
The modern Rain Coat is 
more than an acquisition 


AIN COAT 


to the wardrobe—it is a necessity. ; 
many beautitul styles and carry a full line of 
rain-proof materials, including Cravenette —staple 


fabrics that will not spot. $9.75 to $18 


Made to order . 


A trim tailor-made jacket is al- 


ACKETS most indispensable. We show 


many particularly pleasing designs for all 
around purposes. 


Made to order of Covert, Venetian, 
and over 50 other stylish materials $5.75 to $15 
Our catalogue illustrates 


ILK COAT many artistic creations, in- 


cluding lace wraps, the new Redingote, and 
the fashionable Mandarin cvats. Made to 


order in taffeta, pungee, peau de 
soie, Cloth of Gold, etc. 2. 2. 1 $10 to $20 


We show 


Express Charges paid to any part of the United States 


WE SEND FREE 


TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. OUR NEW SPRING AND SUMMER 
CATALOGUE showing the latest New York Fashions, a large assortment of 
cainvles of the newest materials, and simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly. Write for them to-day. Mention whether you wish samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, shirt 
waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 & 121 W. 23d St., New York City 


Mart Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Established 17 Years. 





THE POTTSTOWN CORNER CLUB 
(Continued ) 


mise on this, as on a good many other 
things. Many women of many kinds 
make up club-life, an’ we've got to con- 
sider the best time for all. Wednesday 
is Ladies’ Aid day; Saturday is bakin’ 
day; Monday is washin’ day; Tuesday, 
ironin’, and Friday, prayer-meetin’ night 
in both churches. Thursday, then, 
seems to be the best day for both of us; 
an’ once a fortnight seems none too often 
for us to meet an’ improve our minds.” 

But here Amelia Spooner stood up. 

“IT rise to a point of order, Madam 
Chairman,” says she. This so took my 
breath away that I could say no more. 

“The Chair has no voice in discus- 
sions,"’says she. ‘I move the previous 
question.”’ 

Now, I didn’t know what the pre- 
vious question was, and neither did any- 
one else, but Amelia elucidated matters 
somewhat by sayin’ (havin’ got tired of 
talkin’, I suppose), ‘‘I move the adoption 
of the by-laws as a whole."’ And as no- 
body objected, we voted to adopt. 

Then come the election of officers, 
and a warm time ensued. We had pro- 
vided that they be elected from the 
floor. An’ no sooner did we come to 
that than two or three voices called out: 

‘IT nominate Philury Winter for presi- 
dent.” 

‘I motion we have Amelia Spooner,” 
says Mis’ Stufflebéan, who’d be’n settin’ 
beside Amelia all the afternoon. <A" 
the nominations were seconded, an’ 1 
asked ’em to prepare their ballots. Not 
one of 'em knew how, an’ I had to leave 
the chair an’ show ’em every one; an’ 
as I passed around, I could hear ’em 
a-whisperin’ to each other: 

‘‘How be you goin’ to vote?” and I 
hove a inward sigh, wonderin’ if, when 
equal suffrage is granted to women, they 
will do it that way. 

Then I appointed some tellers and the 
ballots was taken up. Then the other 
officers was voted on, and when they got 
through the officers were declared: 

Philura Winter, president; Susan M. 
Jones (the elder’s wif~\, vice-president; 
Almira Saunders (the Baptist minis- 
ter’s wife), secretary and _ treasurer. 
Amelia Spooner didn’t get a thing. Both 
she an’ Mis’ Stufflebean declared they 
wouldn’t join the club, but I knew there 
was no such good luck in store for us. 
They not only j’ined, but they come, 
and they objected 
wasn't long before they began to rant 


’ » ve 
an rave agin men, equal to any re-. 
Every time any improvement | 


former. 


for the town was sejested or we talked of 
benefiting the deestrick school they 
would run on ag’in the men, till you'd 
think there wan’t a decent husband nor 
respectable father in Pottstown. 


chronically. It. 


—~ 


fk 


I begun to think of the words of the : 


poet and to realize what he meant by 
saying a little learning wasa dangerous 


| thing, and likewise that the uneducated 


| 


| 


-vote was wus’n no vote. 


year was out Our women had com- 
pletely revolutionized the town. 


But before the ° 


pot 
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JACKETS AND BLOUSE COATS 





Patterns for them in the sizes 
quoted are obtainable from The 
utterick Publishing Co. (Lim- 
ited)and its Agents generally. 





THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 
Butterick Building, New York. 





Money 


7462—Ladies’ Coat or Jacket. 32 to 42 inches bust; f you wish to raise money quickly and easily for any 


> s ‘ ' ‘ . 
6 sizes. 20 cents. church purpose send us the photographs of your chi 
ind your pastor and we will reproduce them, together, i 
< carbon photography on 200 satin finished 
READ iluminum pin trays and send them to you ey 


THE prepaia Keveryvbod\ want thi exqguisit 
« nir of ¢ rch and pastor and your mem- 
PI AN bers QuUICKIY sell tem it 25 cents each You 

aa keel ) ‘ ] lu £°7) n ft 1] 


>o Tor your pre and sence 
payment for the 200 souve Send hotographs (an 
re) and names to-day Send us no money. Your 
workers will sell all the souvenirs tn ten d ays as hundred 
others have and you can send r me any tu 
hin a montl 





7871—Ladies’ Blouse Coat or Jacket. 32 to 42 inches 8117—Ladies' Shirred Blouse Coat or 
bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. Jacket. 32to42ins. bust; 6sizes. 20cents. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
TRAY 
ON 


état a A bat'2) REQUEST 


SA) Ep Pere tft et 





pag Workers Successful Everywhe re 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, De 14, ‘Od 








I ( ‘ f t rt an rpl } our I iet 
7901—Ladies’ Tucked Blouse Eton Jacket. 32 to 44 7466--Ladies’ Blouse Eton Jacket. adopted in Indio DAISY CLELAND 
inches bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. 30 to 42 inches bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. ALBANY. N. Y.. Dec. 12. ‘U4 
f ~<a ind exceeded ti 
REV.) OSCAR KRAUCH 
] r (;REE? H toe 0, “04 
t r I EE. SLOCUM 
\ I l Re Cee abet ov. 17, ‘tM 
1 te ‘ | af 
ler 1} i iy 
[ARY M HHELTEI 
Kt ( IA \ Nov 0. “O4 
t cr I 
j LARA M LIN 
f NV. H la ‘AO 
! t. Peopl e aft 
‘ [ ( r LS La urcl membe 
Cor | i REV E. EVERINGHAM 
7440—Ladies’ Box Plaited Eton or hens New Method Co.—Kindly sen ee hares See 
Bolero Jacket. 30 to 42 inches bust ; } 7 Oo on ees oe Eton or Bolero | | like hot cakes CHAS. ALY 
‘sizes, 20 cents. acket. 30 to 42 inches bust; 7 sizes. cents. 
'N EW METHOD COMPANY 
mney Ising ins for church workers 


570 SO. PARK AV ENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Har BOOK FRE 


It tells how to preserve 

the natural beauty f the hair how to regain this beauty 

"if it been lost, and how to 

acqutre it. ( l 
from best authorities 







Send your 
name 
to-day 











7616—Ladies’ Tucked | 
7479—Ladies’ Tucked Blouse Jacket, with Full or 7692 — Ladies’ or Misses’ 


Blouse Eton Jacket. 30 to 42 Three-Quarter ‘Length Sleeves. Shirred Jacket. 30to 42inches | 
inches bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. 32 to 44 ins. bust;7 sizes. 20cts. bust; 7 sizes. “ cents. | y 





4 ITA, f od ‘ual y hair and 
lk rdinary e t 
ri 
2 oz., 33 in. » 2 eo « 2 « B,00 
2 ae 2 ee 
314 One SE im. . © 6 2 1.0O0 
Lightweight Wavy Switch ». 2.50 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 In. long, natural wary . 4.95 





7746-—Ladies’ or 


7740—Ladies’ or Misses’ Bolero 7736—L.adies’ or Misses’ Side- Misses’ Box Bolero Natural Curly Pompadour . 2.50 
Jacket. 30 to 42 inches bust; 7 Plaited Eton or Bolero Jacket. 30 eee _28 to 42 inches Send sample of your hair and cde 
sizes. 20 cents. to 42 inches bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. ust; $8 sizes. 20cents. ihe article y6a want. Wewilleend 

iid on approval. If y: it 


perfectly satisfactory and a baryain, 
- 
remit the amount. If not,return to us 


Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a 





little more expensive; write for esti 
. Get our FR EE BOOK with i 
lustrated catalogue of the latest styl 
f hair goods at he lowest price 
Sent Writ i) 
Postpaid PARIS FASHION OO. 
! on Approva al De pt. 24, ise State &t., Chicago 





se Dollar to-day and | 
7823—Ladies’ or Misses’ Cape Coat or Jacket, in Do It Now Tix Ditixeator Fora Year 
_ 7640—Ladies’ Bolero Jacket. 32to 42 One or Two Piece Style. 30 to 42 inches bust: 4 THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 
laches bust; 6 sizes. 15 cents. sizes. 20 cents. | Butterick Building New York 
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INFANTS’ 
STYLES 


The patterns are obtainable in the sizes 


HALF WOOLDRESS CO00$905 * 


" WSACSN 


Single WwW idth, 


ard. 
atiged 


ak 


Retail Price, 15 cts. per Y 


okt aS yee es 
Boater 


4 < 


Yours 


: Wide 
36 inches : quoted from The Butterick Publishing 


I Price, 25 cts. ged rae Ae 





aid ae tae aba OAS Co. (Ltd.) and its Agents generally. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 
UTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


~~. oe. eee oe Te Se ee eee eee 


B 


- 


The best half-wool dress fabrics 
on the market. 
Specially adapted for Spring 
and Summer Wear. 
Made in full range of colors. Black 
(Shade 15) and Navy Blue (Shade 
630) are guaranteed fast and not to crock. 
Caution—Fast blue shade 630 hasa White selvage. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer,write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
BOSTON and NEW YORE 


7080—Set of Infants’ Clothes: consisting ofa 
Dress, Skirt, Pinning-Blanket, Wrapper, Slip or 
Nig 


25 cents. 


LAL MX ft 


ht-Gown and Sack. One size. 


OPP PPP LP PBL LL LLB LAL PDL LL A Md da 


1) 


Why feed Rats and Mice with so-called 
exterminators—Cakes and Pastes—ready 
prepared, catch-penny devices ? 

ROUGH ON RATS KILLS THEM. Because 
it IS a poison, all (95 per cent.) poison ! 

Though a poison, safely used 30 years. Fools the 
Rats and Bugs but never disappoints or fools the 
buyer. Always does the work and does it right. 


Knocks a Bed Bug silly, puts Roaches and Ants out 
of business in a jiffy. Unbeatable Rat exterminator. | 





7265—Set of Infants’ Underwear: consisting 
of a Cambric Skirt, Flannel Skirt, Pinning- 
Blanket or Barrie-Coat, Diaper-Drawers and 
Band. One size. 20 cents. 


PPL Aaa 


LO OOF OOP A hh 





Rough on Roaches (non-poisonous) 15e, 25e 
Rough on Fleas (powder), for dogs, etc. 25c 
Rough on Fleas (liquid), cans, household 25e 
Rough on Bed Bugs (liquid) . 15c, 25c 
Rough on Moth and Beetle, 2b cans 35c 


All at druggists. Too heavy and too low priced by Mail or Exp. 


E. 8S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J., U.S. A. 





Bread Dish 





QO PD LPP APB LPP ADDIS DADO 
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a 








8245—Infants’ Set: consisting of 
a Dress, Petticoat, Barrie - Coat, 
and Pillow-Slip. One size. 25 cents. 






7 ee ee er er 


> _ 7117—Set of Infants’ Clothes: consisting of a 
Dress, Skirt, Pinning-Blanket, Wrapper, Slip or 
Night-Gown and Sack. One size. x5 cents. . 


BL LO LAL PL PMG 


— 


POPS 


A 





) 
2 
) 


) 
5 


One 


_7413—Infants’ Cloak. 
size. 


31—In- 
fants’ Shawl 
Hood. One 
size. 15 cents. 


15 cents. 
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oe 2 ae 
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First grade quadruple 
plate, raised gray grape : , : : 
ornaments 2a a back- 7474 —Infants’ Cloak. One size. 15 6919 — Infants’ Cloak. 7251—Infants’ Dress. 
te ae cents. One size. 14 cents. ne size. 10 cents 
ground of burnished ‘ 
) silver, 11 inches long, wenn 
t} 7 inches wide. Ribbon 
monogram without 
f) charge. Sent express 
prepaid for $2.00. 8161 — In-' a 
Te fants’ Yoke. fant an 
W rite for catalogue illus- Dress. One Yok ounc 
trating 5 thousand articles size. 10 cents. | Once 3 
cents, 


ingold,silverand cut glass. 


Geo. T. Brodnax 
302 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
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RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt isa veritable life-preserver. Nochild should 
=! bewithoutit. Itaftords full protection to lungs andabdomen,thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children, 
Get the Rubens Shirtatonce. Take no ae no matter what 
any unprogressive dealer may say. If he duesn't keep it write to 
us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands 
of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 
















6848 — Infants’ 
ress. One size. 
15 cents. 






No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528 888—550,233. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on every 





5632—Infants’ Dress. §688 — Infants’ garment— 
One size. 15 cents. Dress. One size. 15 
cents. 
Wr 
ee The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 


halt cotton), wool, silk and wool, and ail silk tu fit from birth to 
nine years. Sold at dry goods stures. Circulars, with price 
list, free. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market Street, CHICAGO 


ur Home Without Cost 


HOW TO SECURE OUR PREMIUMS 


Instead of buying your next supply of soap and other house- 
hold articles from the retail dealer, send your order direct to 
us with the name of the premium selected from our catalogue. 
This is all we ask. If after thirty days’ trial you find that 
the goods or premium we send you are not as represented 
_and you are not fully satisfied, you can return them to us 
| at our expense and we will refund your money. You will be 
surprised at the saving effected by purchasing your household 
| supplies in this manner. Try it, and you will be convinced. 





Furnish Yo 


6126—Infants’ 6551—Infants’ Square- 
Dress. One size. 15 Yoke Dress. One size. 
cents. 15 cents. 























| We will send you $10 worth of Soaps and Toilet 
ve ee” FOR $ 10 Goods of the best and highest grade, and give you a 








ro the 


ROMAN CHAIR 






( ? = : 
7765—Infants’ 7408—Infants’ Tuck- This is one ef our many beau I 0 P 

Dress. One size. JO ed OF nares or SOWIE MN ourceene fr e m7 I u m7 

cents. per. One size. cts. 





you run no risk when dealing with us 


Remember other than a small charge for trans- 






ay t portation, as you are privileged to return goods at our 
Ly. a ) expense if not perfectly satisfactory, no charge being 
Beee TM made for quantity used in a reasonable trial. 

‘ « a 






We guarantee safe delivery of our goods and pre- 
miums, and will make up any damage or shortage that 
may occur in transit. 

Send for our large Descriptive Cataloguc containing many 

. beautiful premiums of absolute necessity in the home, full i 


particulars as to how to secure them. The Catalogue will be semt io say with a $10.0 assertment, 
FREE. Write for it to-day. A postal card will bring it. also many others. 


THE HOME SOAP COMPANY, Dept. A, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 













8627—Infants’ 
8927—Infants’ Wrap- Tufted Wrapper or 
per. One size. 15 Bath-Robe. One size. 


i, — HANDY HAT FASTENERS | Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Newcalety Novice: BETTER THAN BRUSSELS 
pins to lining or Express Prepaid East of the Rocky Mountaias 


bandeau of anv hat. 











Beautiful and attract- 


Cannot loosen orcome : i 
a : e ‘ a ritte , | , 
off. Changed from hat Sizes and Prices Caine Wake 
to hat instantly. x6 ft. S825) one piele. Hoth sides 
Attractive profits . can be used; more 
for agents and |9x9ft., 25) durable than hijrh- 
dealers. Send for price [9% 10% ft., 4.05] priced carpets. Seld 


and terms to-day. Ox 12 ft, 5.25) to you dircet at one 


profit. Honey refunded 
Sa mp le pair 28c if not satisfactory. 
postpaid. Stamps accepted. 





6395—Infants’ Cir- Manutac tured only by | Also Importers of Persian Rugs, Portieres and Lace Curtains, 
6413—Infants' Bibs. cular 1!-Piece Sack. FAIR MEG. CO | New Spring Catalogue, showing yoods in actual colors, sent free. 
One size. 5 cents. One size. LU cents. 510 4th Street. Racine, Wis.. ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687A Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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~ SYR 





Made to eat 
and make 


The Stomach Sweet 
Goyer’s 
Maplecane 


The syrup of 
excellence. 
Send Grocer’s name and receive 
Sample and Recipe Book FREE 


Goyer Alliance Refining Co. 
185 Tennessee Street, Memphis, Tenn. 





This Split Hickory Special is a Made 
to Order Buggy, yet sold for only 


30 Days’ 
Free Use 


Split Hick- 
illed union 
labor, in one of the largest and best equipped fac- 
tories in the country. We cmploy no girl labor in 
our factory nor do we have boys doing our painting 
and striping. Every Split Hickory buggy embodies 
the results of over twenty years’ successtul carriage 
manufacturing, insuring comfort, durability and cor- 
rect style. Hereare some of their 100 points of merit: 

Screwed rim wheels; quick shifting shaft couplers; 
long distance dust-proof axles; oil tempered springs; 
finest quality imported all wool broad cloth uphol- 
stering. cushion and hack; spring cushion and solid 
spring back; top has genuine No. 1 enameled leather 
quarters with heavy water-proof rubber roof and 
curtain, lined and reinforced. heels, gear, body 
and all woodwork carried 100 days in pure oil and 
lead: 16 coats of paint, with highest grade of finishing 
varnish. 

‘Yo thoroughly acquaint you with our Split Hickory 
Vehicles, and our new and Jiberal plan of selling 
direct to users, we want to send you our handsome 
1905 Catalogue, comprising 192 pages, fully illus- 
trated. The catalogue shows our complete hne of 
Vehicles and Harness. 

Send usa postal card request. Address 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. (H. C. Phelps, Pres.) 
Station 278, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Therefore it is bound to suit the pO 
,8 


ory Vehicles are made by well-pai 





There is Money 
For You 
In 







Write to-lay for full par 





Sprague Corres. School of Journalism, 
225 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


PIG INCOMES 222 2880s Week ocresines 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Dept, 277 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New Yor 


1 TWENTY 










PRESIDENTIAL COUPLETS.” 


The names of the Presidents referrea 
to last month in the verses under this 
title are as follows: 


1. Thomas Jefferson. 
3. Martin Van Buren, 4. Andrew Jackson, 
5. Chester A. Arthur, 6. Thomas Jefferson, 7. 
Jehn Tyler, 8. Abraham Lincoln. 9. James 
Monroe. 10. Grever Cleveland. 11. William 
Ilenry Flarrison. 
13. James Monroe, eee B. Hayes, Zach- | 
ary Taylor, 14. Martin Van Buren, 15. James 
A. Garfield. 16. 0. S. (Cuconditional Sur- 
render) Grant. 17. John Adams, George Wash- 


2. fames Buchanan, 


ineton, 18. George Washington, 19. John 
Adams. 20. Abraham Lincoln. 


‘“* A CAN FACTORY.” 


The answers to the verses under the 
above title last month are: 


1. Cantster. 2. Canal. 3. Candle. 4. Can- 


did. 5. Canvas. 6. Cannibal. 7. Cannon. & 
Candy, 9 Cantata, 14 Canopy. 11. Canny. 
12. Canter. 13. Canto. 14. Canoe. 15. Can- 
taloupe. 





ANSWERS TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


{TO VARIOUS SUBSCRIBERS:—WE bo 
NOT GIVE ADDRESSES IN THESE COLUMNS. 
CORRESPONDENTS PESIRING REPLIES BY 
MAIL SHOULD ENCLOSE A STAMPED, SELF- 
ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. ] 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


AIMmyY :—In damp weather when the salt re- 
| fuses to shake freely, mix a small proportion of 
' cornstarch with it. 

(+ Juprru:—Sheepskin rugs may be cleaned at 

home in a suds made of white soap. To each 

gallon of suds add one tablespoonful of borax 

| dissolved in half a pint of boiling water. When 

; the suds is tepid put in the rug and let it soak 

‘for half an hour or more. Wash well, then 
wash in a weaker suds and rinse in cold water 
to which very little soap has been added. Press 
out the water and hang the rug in the shade to 
dry. When half dry rub it between the hands 
to prevent the hairs from becoming stiff. 


ETHEL :—Black stockings are apt to assume 
a greenish look after repeated washings. It is 
said that a simple way of preserving the color is 
to wash them in soap that is free from soda, 
and to add in the last rinsing water a teaspoon- 
ful of good vinegar. Wring them out and clap 
them into shape. A hot iron tends to destroy 
the color, particularly if they are wet. 


ALICE :—Never use a metal spoon for stirring 
stewed fruit or tomatoes. A wooden one is 
better, and those with short handles are prefer- 
able for stirring thick messes. 


AMERICUS :—The proper way to wash milk 
and cream jugs is always to wash them in cold 
water first. If they are put straight into boil- 
ing water it has the effect of causing the milk 
to sink into the ware. 

MARIE K.—There are very many kinds of 
fillings that will-make attractive and toothsome : 
sandwiches. Ham tongue or any sort of “left- | 
over’ meat being now utilized for the purpose. 
A most delicious sandwich may be made with 
a cold chop ora bit of steak, which should be 
finely chopped, moistened with a spoonful of 
gravy and seasoned with salt and pepper; and 
the meat on the “drumstick” ofa roast chicken 
could be treated in the same way, with very 
pleasing results. <A slice of cold fants or veal 
produces a dry sandwich, but if the meat is 








finely minced, flavored with curry-powder and | 


softened with melted butter, it will form a ver 
desirable filling. Shaved dried beef, hard- 
boiled eggs cut in slices and well seasoned, 
sardines or broiled bacon, all may be used. 
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It takes a good 
dealer to sell right 
lamp-chimneys 


' when wrong ones 


pay so much better. 
MACBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 


do you want it? 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


(“FOLLOW THE FLAG” 


LINE 
“BANNER BLUE LIMITED” 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis and Chicago 


The Finest Day Train in the World 


— CONSIST OF TRAIN: — 


Combination Baggage Car and Smoker. 
Combination Coach and Chair Car. 
Combination Dining and Buffet Car. 
Combination Observation and Parlor Car. 


Painted in Royal Blue and Gold: vcstibuled 


i ee » throughout; 
nets by electricity; finished in African 
Mahogany, inlaid with holly; windowed with 
bevel plate and Cathedral jewel glass: fur- 
nished with Wilton carpets and upholstered 
with silk plush; Haviland china and Toledo 
cut glass; pantry, kitchen and chef’s depart- 
ment specially designed; every car supplied 
with hot and cold water and heated by steam. 





Cc. S. CRANE 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I Give You a Washing 
Machine 
To introduce the Improved favorite 


asher in every home in the U.S., 


I will senda machine, freigh id 
to the first to write. I will Sas 


machines. Sell one and keep the 
other. You don’t have to act as 
agent in order to get Machine Free. 


Machine washes i 
be washed by hand, and is the lightest runaiie end dee 


better and quicker work than any ot} 
Tried for 15 years. Write to-day. = per eaene. mage: 
R. M. BALL, Manufacturer 
Room 446, Ball Block, Muncie, Indiana 
Reference (by permission), Merchants’ National Bank 


GINSEN ae 


SRY Row Book of 
Advice.” It’s free; also my Great ero soon 2 
F. B. MILLS, Box 251, ROSS Setalogue for 19s. 


in Bee a2 Ke Ie ee ee 
m, Agent’s Outfit Free.— Delight, Biscuit, Cake 

| an ce ane Toe 5 articles intone: 

= Tre a : 

Richardeon Mfg. Ca., Deon Sone 


If you want some 
information about 
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DRESS 


G. $.:—Wash materials are not suitable for 
peers dresses, as they are likely to shrink. 

you desire to use percale, shrink it five or six | 
times before cutting. The dress should be 
lined and boned as far as the hips. 


Mrs. M. S.:—The neck of a graduation gown 
may be made high or cut out in Dutch or regu- 
lation round outline. Either a sash or crush 
ribbon belt would be correct. 


Mrs. C. E. M.:—For the little girl’s dress 
we suggest white lawn, organdy, cambric, fig 
uredand plain linen, linon, etc., cut by pattern 
No, 8214, price 15 cents, illustrated in THE 
DELINEATOR for March. Pale-blue linen, cam- 
brie, piqué, duck or madras, shaped by pattern 
No. 8270, price 10 cents, will be stylish. For 
wear with these dresses, the little one may wear 
a coat shaped by pattern No. 8236, which 
costs 15 cents, and is illustrated in the same 
issue. For your black dress, use costume pat- 
tern No. » Price 25 cents, with all-over lace 
and passementerie for decoration. Suggestions 
for making children’s garments were given in 
THe DELINEATOR for November. 1004. 

E. L. M.:—Stockings wil] no doubt be worn 


to correspond with the shoes or ties. whether 
white, black or tan. The hair will be wornin 


presage ar style or parted, as most becoming. 
or suits, as well as shirt-waist suits, will be 
more popular than ever. 


ROSEBELL :—You may wear your watch with 
along guard chain of gold or with a silk ribbon 
fob, with a richly carved seal. on which may be 
engraved a monogram, crest or coat-of-arms. 


INQUIRER :— Your white dress may be made 





of point d’esprit, organdy, pineapple 

ae on cloth, etc., foe by costume 8298, 3,600 miles of Egg-O-See are manufactured and consumed annually, that is, over twenty- 

Se ctr 20 conte. dlnsrated in eight million packages are sold, and if these were laid touching each other end to end they 

the current DELINEATOR. Trim with Val- would reach 3,600 miles, or from New York to San Francisco. 

enciennes lace or fine needlework. Fora serv- This is the largest showing ever made by any flaked wheat food factory in the world, and 

iceable white dress, lawn, piqué, duck or linen the use of Egg-O-See is steadily increasing. There must be a reason for this enormous 

may be selected. For the heavier material we consumption. 

eo a skirt made by pattern 8312 or 8304, It is simply a story of the very best faked wheat food at the lowest possible price. The 
costing 20 cents. | Pongee or rajah silk ts quality and price advertise it, one user brings another. Egg-O-See contains the brain and 


durable, and printed Swiss can generally be 


. ° > ar ania 1Aanco ctra : nena TAG =a ee a » whe > king Z ‘ereals. 
worn a season without washing, and it may be muscle building, strength giving qualities of the whole wheat, the king of all cereal 


trimmed with lace or appliqué ribbon. Trim It is thoroughly steam-cooked, and is made easily digestible by the addition of refined 

the veiling with Escurial Jace or silk applique. diastase, the highest grade of malt. It is more nutritious than beef, and is infinitely more 

Satin foulard, messaline and pineapple gauze healthful. It is wholesome and nourishing to people of all ages. 

are suitable for Summer. Egg-O-See isin no sense a medicated food, but its purity and strength giving qualities 
CONSTANT READER:— Youmay choose either make the use of medicine unnecessary. 

pale-blue or pale-pink chiffon cloth, crépe de A large package 47 AVY GROCERY FOR WwW CENTS. 


chine, mousseline or pineapple gauze, made by ; ; : one a 
waist 8286 + é ents =e} on ae If you can find a grocer that does not sell Egg-O-See send us his name and 10 cents, mentioning this publication, 
2 cents, ee orae ee Pas. and we will send you a full sized package prepaid and a useful souvenir. Address the Egg-O-See Co., 

Z we et eee serine % Quincy, II1l. 
trated in this issue of THE DELINEATOR. 
Your other questions will be answered in the 


Department of Social Observances. — New Table Doilies 












Boys’ Names Wanted 


< ° 2 . . CX vy = We want names of bright boys between 12 and 20. We want to 
G. S.:—For wear Ww ith shirt-w aists W e W ould C . + Your choice : 4, 9 Wn. Linen Initial Doi- get them inte rested in our Illustrated magazine for boys, which has 
advise trimming the serge skirt with stitching. ¢ ™ lies or 1, 18 in. Linen Initial Center Be Chenin oP Sie EK Ee Cee ee eee 
_ ° s : : ; . r : : oy Stories, handsome Illustrations, departments of Amateur Pho- 
The checked material W ll d ev elop most be- G a for 16c. or both tor 25c. your own b tography, Stampe, Coins, Curios, Puzzles, Games, Jokes, Physical 
i OT ice 2%) « )) initial, mention letter wanted). Illus- Se Culture, etc., and each month awards a large number of valuable 
coe for you b y pattern No. SO76, pres A) & u pi: eel ib bs n 0 Lk os n ae ee Cece te tok aca tek or take ad, OE Goa ae NG ioe 
cents, ustrated in HE DELINEATOR or Jan- T 0 } ? ee ‘titel ae tna ey NOPOIGEL Ys Ave wy names and addresses and five 2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we 
A é o Qf a Stitches ane ASSONS, Il enter vou as a subscriber fully pald for 6 months In adrance 
uary. ess erge on the wrong side. Ra ng aD ¥ yF 
. e Pr the 8 & | AK” WALTER P. WEBBER. Lynn, Mass., Box M STAR MONTHLY, 449 Hunter Street, Oak Park, Ills. 














EVERY PAIR FRONT PAD BELT 


7 HOSE SUPPORTER 


WARRANTED cs 
GIVING THE 


POPULAR 
STRAIGHT 
FRONT ff 
EFFECT fi 


Never Slips 
nor Tears 


































sy 
Correct F 3 E 4 - \ 
Hygienic py : 
Comfortable Wy i “ , 


Sample sent. Cott., 25c. & 
Mer.,60c., Silk, 75c. &% 





Lic. under Pat. Dec. 5,9 
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a NDS| LADIES’ SKIRTS | 


Patterns in the Sizes quoted are obtain- ; 
able from The Butterick Publishing Co. 
(Limited) and its Agents generally. 









THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 
Butterick Building, New York. 
















8257—Ladies’ Cord or Tuck Shirred 5-Gored 


S 
ps Skirt. 20 to 32 inches waist; 7 sizes. 25 cents. 


a 
Want A x 
Diamond 


AEX) = YOU CAN GET ONE VERY | 
EASILY, by sending for our § | 
1905 Catalogue, and making a | 
selection. Every page of this 
new Catalogue is laden with 
illustrations of the finest Dia- 
monds, Watches and Jewelry. 
Nothing but the best and most 
reliable goods are worthy of, or 
are given a place in this book. 


HOW TO PROCEED After deciding on the 827 7—Ladies’ Skirt, in ei 
; ; wa? article that you would Frou-Frou or Regula- 8132—Ladies’ Skirt, in Frou-Frou or Regu- 
like to examine with a view to purchasing, give us tion Long or Medium Sweep or Round Length. lation Medium Sweep or Round Length. 20 to 


its number, and tell us when and where to send it 20 to 34 inches waist; 8 sizes. 25 cents. 30 inches waist; 6 sizes. 25 cents. 
for your examination. It will be forwarded at once 


subject to approval, without your assuming the 
slightest obligation to buy it, and without any oes 
pense whatever to you, for we prepay everything. 


WHEN IT ARRIV Examine it as criti- 


cally as you wish and 
if it fails in any way to meet your expectations, 
send it back to us at our expense. If the article 
does please you in every way, and you consider the 
price very reasonable, you may pay one-fifth and 
keep it, sending the ieee to us in eight equal 
monthly payments. 


SOME ADVANTAGES in dealing with us 
arise from‘ the fact 
that we are the largest retailers of Diamonds in 
the world, and the only Diamond Cutters who sell 
their product at retail. We can for a given price 
furnish a larger and finer Diamond than any other 
house in the business. 
GUARANTEE We furnisha written and signed 
guarantee with every Dia- 
mond we sell, and any Diamond we ever sold is 
worth all you paid for it in exchange for other 
goods or a larger Diamond. 


RELIABLE GOODS The best evidence of 

the reliability and qual- 
ity of our goods is the fact that they were given the 
highest award (Gold Medal) by the Superior Jury 
at the Saint Louis Exposition. We had leading 
houses of America and Europe as competitors, but 
the award was given to us without hesitancy. 


WATCHES We quote lowest prices, and easy 
, - payment terms, on all high-grade 
Watches—Waltham, Loftis, Elgin, Illinois, Dueber- 













Pra. a 
Seg GOOF FE oy > 
POO PALE, “ 


8234 — Ladies’ 7-Gored Skirt, in Round, 8159 — Ladies’ 11-Gored Ski i i 
Short Round or Instep Length. 20to36inches Sweep, Round or Short Round (sectke oe te 
waist; 9 sizes. 20 cents. “ 36 inches waist; 9 sizes. 20 cents. " 
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Hampden, etc. Our Watch Department is one of i RN EF 
the largest in the United States. SUN SSISS 
“aS SS SES 
YOUR CREDIT * perfectly good for, any SMN iS SS 
: article you want, providing tN YESS 
your intentions are good._ Honesty is the only SS iy SS 
requisite for credit with the Loftis System. Please S&S S SSN 
write for Catalogue to-day, and we will send with “SAN YS 
it a copy of our Souvenir History of Diamonds. Se SS RS S 
SORES SS 


ce 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. } 





Established 1858 — Ladies’ 9-Gored Ski in Medi dos ; 

| _ 8194 uadies’ 9-Gored Skirt, tn edium _ 8082 — Ladies’ 7-Gored Skirt in Medi 
Diam ¢; Sweep, Round or Short Round Length. 20to Sweep, Round or Short : ance 
iamond Cutters, Jewelers 34 inches waist: 8 Sizes. 20 cents. 36 inches waist ; 9 eye Sound Length. 20 to 


and Opticians 
Dept. D-300, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Free Book About 


Incubators 


We issue the best book ever written on 


incubators —written by 4 man who has spent 
23 years in perfecting them—by the man who 
made the Racine. It tells facts that you must 
know to get the right incubator. Don’t buy 











without reading it, for the book is free. We > 
Pay the Freight. | . "3 
Racine Hatcher Co:, Box 72, Racine, Wis. 8180—Ladies’ 9-Gored Skirt, in Round, Short 8258 — Ladies’ 15-Gored Skirt. ; R 
aes eens iia Wacean Coty, Gt. Paul. Round or Instep Length. 20 to 36 inches waist; Short Round or Instep Length _ in Round. 
SEROUS Sree eam eee ae ~OMsizes. 20 cents. waist; 8 sizes. 20 cents. gth. 20 to 34 inches 
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ANSWERS .TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Amicus:—When acid has been spilled on 
the clothes, the immediate application of am- 
monia will prevent damage. It is too late to 
apply the acid now. | 

ELFREDA :—If one wants to perspire, there | 
isno better way than to wrap up ina blanket | 
and drink half a pint of very hot water. There | 
need be no fear that it will provoke nausea. | 
Warm water will generally nauseate but hot | 
water never. | 


E. G. S.:—The series of papers on flowers, 
contributed to THe DELINEATOR by N. Hud- 
son Moore, is now published in book form by 
the F. A. Stokes Company, New York, under 
the tithe, A¥omwes Fables and Fancies. 


_MABEL:—Write to the Secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


R. M. D.:—Acushla machree means “pulse 
of my heart.” 

VIRGINIAMVother and Babe, Thetr Con- 
fortand Care, published by us at 15 cents, is a 
pamphlet devoted to the interests of young 
mothers. It illustrates the wardrobe of an in- 
fant, giving modest and elaborate layettes with 
matenals for making. You should address 
your last questions to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. C. E. S.:—Rudyard Kipling was born 
in Bombay in 1865, the son of John Lockwood 
Kipling, who was for many years connected 
with the schools of art at Bombay and Lahore, 
in Indias “The White Man’s Burden” was) 
published in 1899. 


Wipow:— Most kindergarten schools re- 
quire a entrance examination. As to general 
preaepenon. a thorough high school education 
is the Very least that one ought to possess be- | 
foré presenting herself at the doors of a kin- 
dergarten training school. Before undertak- 
ing to become a kindergarten teacher one 
should consider very seriously, first, whether 
she possesses the natural qualifications for the 
work, and secondly, whether she can spend 
the time and money for the thorough general 
and special training, without which she _ will 
find herself at a distinct disadvantage. There 
are probably kindergarten training schools in 
your city, and we would advise you to make 
inquiries. 

ELOCUTIONIST :—It would be better for you! 
to give your entertainment under the patron- 
age of Some organization, such as a literary or 
military society, or the church. 


Mags. M. P.:—To pertume your toilet soap. 
add afew drops of essential oil just when the 
mixing is completed. Oil of mirbane (artificial 

wad cil) is the cheapest, but the perfume is 
not nearly so pleasant as real almond oil, cit- 
ronella or oil of cloves. 


Minna C.:—A very tasteful theatre bag is 
made of yellowish-green silk, with a ruffed top, 
four triangular pieces on the outside at the bot- 
tom being decorated with gold thread. The 
top has a cordeliere in gold cord. 


OLD SUBSCRIBER :—In The Avt of Kuittine, 
published by us at 50 cents, you will find di- 
rections for knitting three different dolls. 


Mrs. C. D.—Grasses may be crystallized as 
fullows: Place a saucepan partly filled with 
water on the stove, and in it dissolve enough 
alum to make it of sufficient density to bear an 
egg: let this boil. Take off the saucepan and 
lay the grasses (dried and tied in bunches) tn 
the water. When th water 1s pate cold ! 
hft out the bouquets and you will find them a. 
mass of beautiful crystal. | 

Mrs. F. G. McA., CHARLES McM. AND 
OrHtERS:-—We cannot supply addresses in 
these columns. Send a stamped envelope for 
a reply by mail, repeating your questions. 
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-WARNERS 


RUST-PROOF CORSETS: 


Hf SLENDER | 
.} FIGURE 







These Corsets Are Difterent 


First—Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets are designed by the most expert corset- 
-_ a . r , 
ieres In the world, whose ideas, as expressed in Warner’s Models, set the standard 
of corset fashion. The patterns permit a very close fit, the corset nipping in at 
the waist, without taking from the straight line of the clasp, still most fashionable. 

Second—Every style is fitted to a different model, to insure absolute comfort 
and perfection of fit for all figures. 

Third—The fabrics and trimmings are made especially to meet our exacting 

——— = 
requirements as to beauty and strength. 

Fourth—Attached Hose Supporters, originating with us, have become the 
JS Poe alte CATO ERE TSO eet , RP oe eae a ee e UO gaara 
chief characteristic of corset styleto-day. We use onlythe best, with “Security 
Rubber Button Clasps. 


Price, One to Five Dollars per Pair 


THE WARNER BROTHERS Comrany, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


ee 


$33.00 San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle | 2. ers 


$31.30 Boise City tama — 
$30.50 Spokane and Walla Walla | service thal 
$30.00 Ogden, Salt Lake City and Butte ) = 


From Chicago via THE CHICAGO, UNION 
PACIFIC AND NORTH WESTERN LINE 
daily March 1 to May 15, 10905. Cor- 


J 
Knitted 
‘Table | 


respondingly low rates from all points. Send 
Daily and ly conducted p 7 { ers 
Yaily and personally conducted excursions in Pull- ' P dd 
man Tourist Sleeping Cars, only $7.00 for double a ing vree 
berth, through without change. Choice of routes. Saves table linen and Booklet 


Dining cars (meals a la carte). For full information china. Easy to wash. 
apply to W. B. Kniskern, P.T.M.,C.& N.W. Iiguire of Bteet-Clas 
Ry., Chicago, Ill. Goods Houses. 


KNITTED PADDING CO., 2 Chapman Street, Canton Junction, Mass, 


Ce ne ee aaa ee ee a EE Se 
"J t t D li t 7% Send ONE DOLLAR and secure the most necessary of allinagacines for women for one year, 
ust ge The Delineator Tie BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., Butterick Building, New York City, N.Y. 
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All Spring Fashions 
Emphasize the Use of Warren’s Featherbone =fq 


HE FITTED WAIST is again the mode—usually a close draping over a fully boned - 
oe waist lining. Warren’s Featherbone is the ideal boning—thin, pliable, easily worked— 
economical in both time and money. A waist may be boned with it in 15 minutes on 
any sewing machine. A simple little attachment for the machine makes this easy work. We 
will send this attachment free to anyone sending us her name and address. 
The high girdle is more than ever prom- 
/ inent in styles. Fashion your own over a 
Warren’s Featherbone Girdle Foundation 
at a fraction of the cost the shops are ask- 
ing. They fit perfectly, are easily sewn 
through, and once made retain their shape 
and smart appearance. No breaking or 
punching through of the Bones. 1 to spoil 

























Phyllis Girdle Foundation your handiwork. 5 styles; sizes 22 to 34. No. 4 Girdle Foundation 
The Phyllis Girdle Foundation sells at 20c. Our No. 4 Girdle Foundation sells at 15c. _ 





aa AT == Our Stock Foundations are easily covered, and give that smart, trim wo 
—] | Pe} hare neck-dressing that is the finishing touch to any toilette. Our Phyllis is the ! 
jeer | fee leading 10c. collar. Mousseline de Soie, uprights of Featherbone. Sizes 
& | \ Ci sow Vv 12 to 16; heights 1% to 2% inches; round and a 
St — pointed styles. Our Soft Stock No. 9 is similar ~<a 
The Phyllis _ Stock beasialn to the Phyllis in shape, but has no Featherbone 


in the top or bottom, Sells at same price—10c. 

Featherbone Crinolette is run in the hem of the drop skirt; gives the fashion- 

able flare to the skirt. It’s a bias crinoline into which is stitched a Featherbone 
cord or cords. Retails at 4c. and 5c. the yard. 


Watch for the Warren Featherbone trademarks— the Turkey and the Feather—vour protection against su bsti- 
tution. Our Foundations are trade ‘marke -d with small tags like one shown in cut, bearing a Big Red Number or 
initial—‘' P'"’ on the ‘' Phyllis’’—''4”’ on the No.4 Girdle, etc. Warren's Featherbone is carried by almost 


all retailers. If yours cannot supply you with our goods write us, and we will | ship direct on receipt of price. 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 


BRANCHES IN BRANCHES IN 


New York: 898 Broadway Chicago: 706 Marshall 

San Francisco: 6-8 Sutter Street Field Annex Building 
Montreal and Toronto: The 
Featherbone Novelty 
Co., Limited 




















>. 





Boston : 
a7 Temple Place 
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The Confidence of 





Makes 
One Sweet 
and 
Clean 


We Guarantee Spiro Powder 


to be the best toilet powder made. It is better than other toilet powders, be- 
cause it not only does what they do, but it does something that they do not do, it 


Destroys the Odor from Perspiration 


Each box is insured, and if, after using, your judgment decides that it is not as 
represented, thé dealer from whom you purchased will refund your money. 


To Destroy the Odor from Perspiration—<dust Chafing, Prickly Heat and Inflamed Parts can be 

Spiro under the arms, on the dress shields or other | instantly relieved by a dust of SPIRO. 

garments just as your case requires. Use it and be Price 25c. per box, at all drug and department stores. 

cool, sweet and clean. What we have not room to say here we have said in our 
To Relieve Burning, Aching Feet—dust Spiro | booklet, and if you will send to us the name of the drug- 

POWDER on the hose. It will also destroy that offen- | gist who doesn’t keep SPIRO, we will mail to 

sive odor from perspiring feet. you immediately the following: 





SAVE THIS 


et OF SPIRO POWDER COUPON, ITIS A 
< ) BOOKLET “HOW TO DESTROY THE ODOR FROM PERSPIRATION” GIFT. Answer this ad- 
; (a PICTURE COUPON 

MINIATURE COLORED VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS 


You will need only two more 
SPIRO POWDER COMPANY, No. 3 Spiro Block, Niagara Falls, N.Y. Coupoas to get a beautiful 
rge photographic reproduc- 


We ow to send to each reader of this ad. some of our beautiful pictures of Niagara Falls. Save the coupon in comer of tion of Niagara Falls, 13x16 
inches, Summer or Win- 


ad., which is the starter. When you answer the ad. you receive another free coupon, then you have , 
| to get only two more from the 25c. boxes, and upon receipt of the feur the picture will be mailed to you. a= ’ Yaa ene nen 
you how. 





The only things that Buster Brown can’t bust are the Buster Brown Stockings 


Mother ana Daughter 


| te. aA AICI Sa me aS 


ets. BSA. 


usm=..@  @ eres ™&, 





COLGATE’ 


TWO GREAT ANTISEPTIC POWDERS 





THE SAFEST FOR YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN 


Cece cei a ace a a eae aaa aaa nn] 
COLGATE’S VIOLET TALC is unsurpassed for the toilet. The sensation of delightful freshness and , 
——_——_—= softness imparted to the skin by this powder appeals 10 every dainty 
woman. After a bath, the powder proves cooling and refreshing; for swollen and tired feet it is a great relief 

THE NEW PATENTED SIFTER is a marvel of simplicity arid perfection. It is a vast improvement over the 
old-fashioned kind which injured your finger nails when opening; itis always in place, and is the ideal sifter for a 
toilet or nursery powder. It is our patented invention of this past year, and is the first perfect sifter ever put on a 
Talc Powder Package. It isa complete package for home use and for traveling P 


COLGATE’S DENTAL POWDER _ because of .its unusual smoothness, its dainty fragrance, its gentle 
LU UMZ_MWZUCUUCUUCUCCJUUU=§ =MMV_—_e aprasive properties, and its antiseptic qualities, is the ideal centi- 
frice. It is a refreshing stimulant for the gums, and an effective germicide for all decay-producing bacteria. Mcthers 
should remember that constant care of the teeth in childhood means the saving of much dental trouble ok maturi 

The delightful flavor of this powder is so thoroughly enjoyed by children that you will find no di 7 


suading them to clean their teeth regularly with it. ficulty in per- 
THE NEW STOPPER on both metal boxes and glass bottles, may have the opening regulated to sui 
the cap always remains attached. This feature is a saving to the user, and a boon to the traveler. oe EE Se 5 
COLGATE & CO. | 
ESTABLISHED 1806 MAKERS OF FINE SOAPS AND PERFUMES | ee 
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eg DUSTER BROWN iffa¥ “tas 
Se $1,650.00 Acme Automobile 


— DO YOU WANT IT? 
Read how to get it 


MESS. DEULIN & CO. 
CuicaGco, ILL. 






















NOW'S YOuR 
CHANCE ITS 


AN “ACME” 


7 P. 






2) 










IAM GOING 
To GIVE THIS 
AUTO AWaAy // 


Gentlemen: 

I rode 100 miles in your Acme Auto, it’s sine. 
I couldn’t ‘‘Bust’’ it. Your hired man says it 
cost $1,650.00, sol send you my check for that 
amount—cause I want to buy it to give to some Boy 
or Girl who wears my stockings— but don’t say 
anything about this, cause it’s a secret. I wili tell 
youon June ist where tosend the machine—so get 
it allready. The reason! selected your machine 
is ’cause I want to give my friends the best that’s 
made. Write mea letter. 





Your friend, 
BUSTER BROWN. 


DEAR FRIENDS:— . 


I paid $1,650.00 for this handsome Touring 
Car, to give it to the Boy or Girl, under 16 yrs. 
of age who sends me their Dealer’s Name 
and the largest list of names and addresses of 
Boys and Girls who wear my Stockings. Write 
your letters plain (in ink) cause I have to read 
’em all myself—don’t send any Fake names, 
or you won’t get the Automobile—’cause I am going to write to every one of ’em and ask ’em how they like my stockings. 

When you write send me your Dealer’s Name and one of my stocking tickets, soI will know you are a friend of mine 
—or send 25c. for a sample pair, state size wanted (Boy or Girl ?). A good way to win the Auto is to tell all your friends that 


for Boys 


— Buster Brown Stockings anc: at 25c. per pair 
THEY DON’T GET HOLES ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD FAST, BUT THEY WoOn’T RUN 


You can go out and wear ’em, but you can’t wear ’em out 


When your friends buy ’em, you report their names; you can write as many times as you want to—repeating the old 
names and adding the new ones—always send your Dealer’s Name and one of my Stocking Tickets, or your names 
won’t.count. One ticket is enough for each list. This Contest closes June 1st, 05. Letters mailed after that date will 
not be counted. If you win the Auto, I will print your picture in the magazines sitting in the machine with Tige and 
me—so everybody will know who won. 


I am going to send FREE with each pair of stocKings this month a 
Buster Brown Fortune Teller 


DIRECTIONS :—Lay me down on the slightly moistened palm of the left hand and carefully watch what I do— 


1. If l raise up my head you are jealous, short-tempered. 5. If I move in quick vibrations you are affectionate 9. If 1 stand onm 
i : y head 
2. If raise up my feet you are polite, amiable. 6. If I move slowly you are slow, reluctant. 10. If I stand on my feet 6 ee, diligent and modest. 
3. If l raise up my head and feet together youarechangeable. 7, If I don’t move at all you are cold, indifferent. 11. If I roll myself all up you are te 
4. If my head and feet touch you are in love. 8, If I roll on my side you are true, constant. Courtenus. 


12. If roll off your hand you are fearless and trave. 
If you live in Canada 


write me care of EH Write me a letter. Your friend, BUSTER BROWN, 346 Broadway, New York 


All about Spiro Powder on the last page. Show it to your ma—B. B. 
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purpose of making known the real facts about 
JAp-A-Lac to the greatest possible number of 
people in the shortest possible time. 


’ ‘HIS ADVERTISEMENT is eae for the 


It is the most expensive single advertisement ever 


printed. Its cost for one insertion in THE DELINEATOR, 

THE DESIGNER and the NEw IDEA Woman’s MAGAZINE 
is $15,000. 

There is just 


one thing that jus- 
tifies such an ex- 
| penditure—that is 
* the quality of Jap- 
A-LAC. 


When we first 
advertised Jap-a- 
LAC we expended 
$1,500 during an 
entire year. That 
was six years ago, 
and since that 
time we have in- 
duced a large number of women to try JAP-A-LAC. 
That is all that is necessary. Whenever anybody tries 
JAP-A-LAC we have secured a permanent customer, 
and that is the reason we have grown from an ex- 
penditure of $1,500 during a year to an expenditure 
of $15,000 on one day. 


We are trying to show you in this present adver- 
tisement the exact colors of JAP-a-Lac, and to make 
perfectly plain exactly what JAP-a-Lac will do. 
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Scratched table tops made new 


We are reproducing photographically a piece of 
wood showing the Model Floor which can be made 
with JAP-A-LAC. 


We make and send out to dealers large numbers 





“of pine strips to show cr what Jap-a-Lac will do to 
a floor. 


We first take the pine stick and put it in the 
mud. We make it dirtier than any floor will ever be 
in the house of any one of our present readers. Over 
that we put a coat of Jap-a-Lac Ground Color. After 
that we put a coat of Graining Color, and finally a 
coat of Natural (or Clear) JAp-A-LAc. 


That produces a hard, lustrous finish, certainly as 
handsome as the best hardwood floor. 


We are also showing you here the effect of Oak 
Jap-A-Lac and Mahogany Jap-a-Lac on scuffed or 
damaged wood. 


We are showing you a reproduction of our color 
card with the twelve shades of JAP-A-LAC. 


We want you to know JapP-a-Lac as it really is. 
Of course, you will never really appreciate it until you 
have actually put a brush in a can of Jap-a-Lac and 
with your own hands transformed some old floor or 
old piece of furniture. 


You will never really know Jap-a-LAc—you will 
never really know its true worth until you are able to 
point with pride 
and satisfaction to 
someoldfloororold 
piece of furniture , 
transformed with tg 
your own hands : 
and say, ‘‘I did it 
with JAP-A-LAC.” 
You will never 
realize the ease of 
applying it until you 
see one of the chil- 
dren using it suc- 
cessfully. 


Oak easily becomes mahogany 


. 








The reason 
the JAP-A-LAC 
business has 
grown is that 
Jap-A-Lac is the 

_ greatest econo- 
mizer in the 
world. There is 
economy in re- 
finishing furni- 
ture and many 
household arti- 
cles, even if a Woodwork changed to match 
painter be em- furniture 
ployed; but the painter is comparatively high-priced 
—he charges you for his skill in mixing paints and 
varnishes, and with JAp-A-Lac already mixed he is a 
needless expense. He would charge you several dollars 
for doing what you can do for yourself with seventy-five 
cents’ worth of JAP-A-LAC. 

<_--—  <xcoa—:—‘ x 


Last year we stated the fact that in 1903 a quarter 
of a million dollars’ worth of JaP-A-LAC was sold, and 
that this was nearly double the amount sold in 1902. 
We said we were 
going to try to 
double the sales 
and make them 
half a million dol- 
lars in 1904. 


We said we 
would do this 
easily if we could 
make people be- 
lieve the plain 
facts about the 
economy of JAP- 
A-Lac—just the 
plain facts. 





Our statement 
was justified by 
the result. We 
did double our 
sales in 1904, 
and now the prob- 
lem of doubling 
them in 1905 is 
exactly what it 
was last year— 
simply getting 
people to believe 
the facts—sim- 
ply impressing 
them strongly 
enough to get 
them to fry Jap- 
A-LAC. The uses 


Marred oak made new, or changed for JAP-A-LAC ex- 
to mahogany ist from the cel- 





lar to the attic of every house inAmerica. There is hard- 
ly aroom that would not be better for a little JAP-A-LAC. 


The simple description of Jap-aA-Lac is that it is a 
stain and a varnish combined. 


The Clear or Natural Jap-a-Lac is a finish for any 
kind of woodwork or for any painted thing. It is similar 
to the highest possible grade of varnish. 


We produce the different colors by adding proper 
coloring matter to Natural JAP-A-LAC. 


Most of the Jap-a-Lac that is used is used by 
women. An intelligent child ten years old will have 
no trouble with it, and will take pleasure and gain 
knowledge in using it. 


It is all ready to use as you get it from the dealer. 
You simply open the can, dip in the brush and go ahead. 


Jap-A-Lac is for use on new or old woodwork, on 
floors, on weather-beaten front doors, furniture, old 
carriages, metal work, radiators, oil-cloth, picture- 
frames, porch furniture, willow chairs, andirons—on 
anything and everything around the house that needs 
rejuvenation—and 
you will never be- 
lieve till you try it 
how complete the 
rejuvenation is. 
The old table, or 
chair, or desk, or 
book-case, that 
you think is fit only 
for kindling, sim- 
ply because the 
varnish is scuffed 
or because the 
color is not to your 
liking, can be 
brought back 
practically to its original new value with twenty-five 
cents’ worth of JAP-A-LAC. 





Dead-black Jap-a-lac is used 
for fire-fronts 


Oak is used more than any other color, because 
more oak wood is used than of any other wood— also 
because that is the color of hardwood floors. 


The Mahogany shade comes next, and can be used 
for floors, but is chiefly used to transform oak or ash 
woodwork or furniture into the semblance of the hand- 
somest San Domingo Mahogany. 


Cherry is used a good deal, and Walnut is not far 
behind. 


Ox-Blood, Malachite-Green and Blue are used by 
themselves, or with a mixture of white, to make the 
woodwork of a room match the decorative scheme 
and to make the furniture match the woodwork. 


By mixing a little of these strong colors with 
Gloss-White JaAp-A-LAcC any shade can be produced. 
It is not difficult and is very interesting to do. 


This really produces what might be called an 
enamel. People who get interested in Jap-a-Lac 





are pretty likely to 
have beautifully 
enameled bed- 
steads instead of 
old, marred iron 
ones. 
Gloss-White 
JAP-A-LAC is also 
used on iron beds 
and radiators, on 
picture-frames and 
furniture. 


You would be 
astonished to see 





Picture-frames are Flemish or 
white, at your will 

what can be done with an old chair with Gloss-White 

JAP-A-LAC, a bright-colored cushion and a bow of ribbon. 


A chair you consider worthless, plus 25 cents’ 
worth of JAP-A-LAC, will give you a piece of furniture 
that looks twenty-five dollars’ worth. 


This is not confined to White JAp-A-Lac. The 
same thing will happen with black. 


Dead-Black Jap-A-Lac will make a_ beautiful 
Flemish dining-room out of an extremely ordinary 
oak furnished room. 


Either Black or White Jap-a-Lac will make new 
and handsome the picture-frame that you are quite 
ready to throw away. 

Brilliant-Black is good for anything that you want 
black and shiny. It is used a good deal for refinishing 
old carriages—it takes about 75 cents’ worth to paint 
one carriage or wagon. 


The colors of JAP-A-LAC are twelve: 


Walnut Ox-Blood 

Oak Dead-Black 
Mahogany Brilliant-Black 
Cherry Flat White 
Malachite-Green Gloss-White 
Blue Ground 


Besides these, there is Natural or Clear Jap-a- 
Lac. The names of all are self-explanatory, except 
perhaps Ground Color. This is a filler—a foundation 
for the other colors. It is necessary only when the 
article to be Jap-a-lac-ed is badly bruised or blem- 
ished, or when a dark thing is to be turned light. It 
is most used on 
very bad floors, 
and ordinarily is 
not needed. 


Jap-a-lac-ed floors and stairs 
show no heel-prints 


It would be a 
matter of economy 
to the builders and 
owners of houses 
if Natural or Clear 
JAP-A-LAC were 
used on all the 
woodwork instead 
of varnish. It will 
last longer and look 








Four stages of floor renewal—if2 worst made best 
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better than any 
other finish that 
can be put on to 
wood. It isclear, 
brilliant and tough. 
On floors it does 
not show heel 
prints, and water 
will not turn it 
white. You can 
scrub it with soap 
and water and not 
hurt it. 





Forch furniture should be refreshed 
each Spring 


We are free to make the statement that it is 
better than anything in the line of varnish that is 
sold in the country for the very good reason that we 
are and for thirty years have been operating one of 
the largest varnish factories in the world. We make 
varnish in bulk for builders, for furniture manufac- 
turers, piano makers, and carriage manufacturers 
—and these being practical people, have demanded 
always the best. 


We also make varnish which is sold in cans to 
small users. 


The Glidden Green Label Varnishes, for all purposes, 
are sold by dealers everywhere in the United States, 
and these are as good varnishes as were ever put into 
cans. 


For all that, we tell you that for household purposes, 
for floors, either old or new, for woodwork, oil-cloth and 
linoleum, and for furniture, Natural JAP-A-Lac is the 
finest, toughest, most lasting finish in the world. 


With this advertisement we have probably done 
all that can be done with type, and ink, and paper to 


Jap-a-lac 


Empire BLUE. FLAT WHITE (SOLID COLOR.) 


WALNUT. MALACHITE GREEN. 


CHERRY, MAHOGANY. 
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demonstrate what JAP-A-LAC is—what it is good for 
—how good it is. 


One thing remains—we wish you to try JAP-A-LAC. 


We will gladly give you a full-sized quarter-pint 
can if you will pay the cost of mailing. If you could 
come to our office in Cleveland, you could have the 


can without cost. As it is, send us ten cents and 
the name of your dealer, and we will mail free to 
any point in the United States a sample can of any 
color you select. 





Nearly ten thousand dealers now sell JAP-A-LAC, 
and it is likely that yours does. However, if you 
have any difficulty in ne it, send us 75 cents and we 
will send a reg- 
ular quart can, 
charges pre- 
paid, to any ex- 
presspointinthe 
United States. 


Do not ac- 
cept a _ substi- 
tute. See that 
the trade-mark 
** JAP-A-LAC”’ is 
on the label. 


Upon. re- 
quest, we will 
gladly send an 
interesting booklet about JaAp-a-Lac, and a color 
card showing the different shades. To expedite reply, 
please address : 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Makers of High-Grade Varnishes for all Purposes 
Dept. D-1029 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Color Card 





[ron beds never wear out— 
merely get scuffed 


ese peu oes? GLOSS WHITE(soLID cotor.) 


Ox-BLoopD REb. BLACK (BRILLIANT OR DEAD ) 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE RE- 
DUCED IN PRICE 


HE most important news I have for 

you this month, which is brimful of 

news, is to announce the reduction 
in rrice of Butterick Patterns to 10, 
15 and 20 cents. 

This is the first result of the money- 
saving made by the mechanical ad- 
vantages of our new building—and we 
share it with you. 

You will remember that from the first 
we told you this huge building of ours 
was not to be simply a monument to the 
success you have helped us make, or to 
advertise the fact that the home of THE 
DELINEATOR Family was the biggest 
and best equipped structure of its kind 
in the world. The reason for its ex- 
istence was that, through spending 
‘he million and more dollars which it 
cost, we believed we could save you 
money in many ways owing to bettered 
manufacturing conditions. 


<_ —_— 


We are fairly settled now in all de- 
partments—-a year does much, even in 
a building so b’g that ff the floor space 
were spread cut it would cover an area 
as large as the business portion of the 
towns in which many of you live. 

This radical price-change marks the 
first gift from the Butterick Building to 
THE DELINEATOR Family and to our 
public. 

We hope to make others from time to 
time as the decreased cost of produc- 
tion warrants. We have planned them 
already and some will mature in the very 
near future. I will tell you about them 
in these columns in an early number. 


<> — 


PAPER PATTERNS VERSUS 
PRINTED PICTURES 


T is a common occurrence for the 
representatives of various _news- 
papers and magazines to come into 

our office and request us to make 


| THE’DEL! 





patterns that will suit their illustrations. 

When the editor of one well-known 
magazine recently asked us to make 
patterns for the fashions in his publi- 
cation, we, as has always been our cus- 
tom, declined to make him any propo- 
sition, because, while it is easy to make 
a picture, it is hard to make a pattern. 

It reminds us of the good, old country 
merchant (successful, too, by the way), 
who found time somewhere near the 
end of his life’s race to go on a vaca- 
tion. The wife of his bosom — the 
partner of his joys and some of his sor- 
rows, the instigator of the vacation— 
of course, went with him. 


<_ —_— 


One day they found themselves in the 
sculpture hall of an art museum in Italy. 
The old lady was looking for ‘cul- 
ture’’ and the old man for what he 
could see, and all he saw just at one 
minute was a certain lovely marble 
statue that stood out above all the other 
things in the room. 

‘‘Maria,” said he, «« What's that? "’ 
and the good old mother of his family 
looked carefully at her catalogue and 
read, ‘Diana, a type of the perfect 
woman.”’ 

“Gosh!"’ said the old man as he 
took another look, ‘‘ Gosh! Maria, what 
a mess the Lord made of you.” 

We are reminded of this story by the 
pictures to be found in many of the 
fashion publications — Dianas, every 
one of them—while the patterns which 
the pictures purport to represent only 
make a mess of the appearance of the 
women who try them. 


It was the head of one of the largest 
dry goods establishments in this country 
who teld us this story, and tersely ex- 
pressed a thought on the subject gath- 
ered from his experience: ‘It’s easy 
to make a picture, but it’s mighty hard 
to make a pattern.” 

THE DELINEATOR gives no illustra- 
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tions of exaggerated impossibilities, but 
it does meet the favor of that great 
mass of sensible women who wish to 
know just how they will look in the new 
dress, and know it when they see it. 
DELINEATOR Fashions, are accurate 
representations of real dresses that can 
really be made by Butterick Patterns, 
and a Butterick Pattern is the one pat- 
tern that will always fulfil the promise of 
the picture; and with it goes an absolute 
assurance of correctness and up-to-date- 
ness in style and the very perfection of fit. 


THE SECRETS OF PATTERN- 
MAKING 


HERE are many seemingly little 
things in the making of a pattern that 
- are in reality big with importance 
when it comes to making up the dress 
itself, and the knowledge of these big 
little things is confined to the Butterick 
Building. 
= 

The ABC of pattern-making is a 
harder lesson to learn than most of you 
realize. 

Perhaps these three definitions will 
give you a better idea: 

The A, the B and the C are really 
drafting, fitting and grading. 

Drafting is the science of proportion- 
ing one gore to another, so that when 
the garment is on the woman it will 
have the proper hang. Each gore bears 
a uniform relation to every other gore, 
and only when this is the case can the 
garment have the proper ‘ hang.” 

Fitting is the verification of the cor- 
rectness of the drafting on a living 
model of perfect proportions. There are 
certain things in dressmaking that 
are absolutely impossible in pattern- 
making. 

Grading is the development of the 
pattern from the fitted sizes to the larger 
and smaller sizes. Perfect pattern grad- 
ing is a knowledge that is confined to 
the Butterick Building alone, and is the 
result of years of study and experience. 


MEASURING 4,500 SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


HEN determining the averages 
\Vthat go to make a perfect-fit- 


ting pattern even for children’s 
garments only a short time ago, we 
measured over 4,500 children in the 
public schools of New York City, and 
this is as nothing compared with the 
thousands of women we have measured 
and the thousands of other women years 
ago, before we got this education, who 
sent in their complaints to us. 


<=> _ <= 
INTRODUCING MRS. HELEN 
BERKELEY-LOYD 


N especially noteworthy feature of 
A this number is the first article by 
Helen Berkeley-Loyd, who will 
hereafter write for THE DELINEATOR 
exclusively, furnishing each month the 
“New York Letter,’’ which will be 
illustrated with some of her original 
creations. 
Mrs. Berkeley-Loyd possesses the art 
instinct in the highest degree, and has 
undoubtedly done more to influence 
Style and Dress in this country during 
the past five years than any one person. 
‘Her efforts have been felt not alone in 
fhe circles of high society, where she 
‘has long been the creator of designs for 
rherself and for her friends, but she has 
also invaded the realm of the stage, 
and many of the greatest costume suc- 
cesses owe their origin to her. 

We congratulate our millions of 
readers and ourselves on being privi- 
leged to announce to you her exclusive 
association with the chief feature of 
your magazine. 

Next month we hope to be able to 
tell you of the conclusion of our nego- 
tiations with another writer of world- 
wide fame, who will take charge of one of 
the chief departments of your magazine. 


<—> > 
THE REVIVAL OF THE 
DIRECTOIRE 


HE DELINEATOR Family will 
have noticed for some months 
past signs of the coming of the 

Directoire vogue in all its many-sided 
charms. 

We told you last month of our for- 
tunate connection with the leading Pari- 
sian authority on matters of style, and 
how we now secure from him more 
than two hundred exclusive Parisian 
designs each month, from which our 
New York experts choose the best for 
OU. 

He tells this month how on the 
streets of Paris the loose blouse effects 
have disappeared entirely, and he de- 


scribes temptingly the Directoire crea- 
tions that are to be seen on every 
hand. 

New York is already beginning to 
adopt the new fashion, and before 
many months it will be in evidence 
universally. 

Such a radical change makes the 
coming season a notable one in the his- 
tory of dress, and this number of, THE 
DELINEATOR will interest every woman 
who cares for her personal appearance, 
and every man who cares for the ap- 
pearance of any woman. 

This issue is not, however, confined 
to the ‘‘coming’’ style —it is more full 
than ever of the current fashions, and 
is needed equally by the up-to-date 
woman and those who desire to be 
ahead of the fashion. 


< —_— 


FOR EACH OF YOU WHO 
“KEEP HOUSE” 


OW many of our DELINEATOR 
housekeepers are reading Isabel 
Gordon Curtis’ paperson ‘The 

Making of a Housewife’’? Not one of 
you should miss a chapter. They will 
be continued throughout the year, and 
for the young housewife especially are 
full of helpful instruction. 

The series began in the January 
number, and if any of you have not 
followed the story of this young wife's 
housekeeping troubles from the begin- 
ning, it will pay you to turn back and 
read the whole story. 


How many of my readers have ever 
thought of housework as a recreation? 
Done properly it not only becomes one, 
but the exercise benefits the whole body. 
Dr. Latson tells interestingly and the 
pictures show clearly the right and 
wrong methods of procedure. 


<_ —_— 


You like a new touch ina story, then 
read Sewell Ford's ‘‘ Straying of Luci- 
fer... He is famous as a writer of 
horse stories, but has never done any- 
thing better than this. Of the other 
short story, ‘‘ The Matchmakers,’’ a re- 
vealing study of Irish character, | may 
state that it comes from one of the 
closest students and most earnest 
lovers of his race. 


<=) — 


It is safe to say that a better written 
and better illustrated series of papers 
on the care of little children has never 
been published anywhere than the one 
now being issued in this magazine. | 
call your attention to its distinctly 
practical quality. 
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It is doubtless the approach of Spring 
that has caused many housekeepers to 
say they would like to know how to pre- 
pare a Crown of- Lamb. In the Illus- 
trated Cookery papers this month the 
information is given. 


<> — 


Next month a new series will begin. 
‘Romances of American Summer Re- 
sorts,"" with many illustrations both 
quaint and beautiful, lending much‘ to 
the author's stories of famous places 
years ago. The series is contributed 
by Weymer Jay Mills, whose papers 
on New York society in the early ’50s 
are familiar to all THE-. DELINEATOR 
Family. 

— 
BORROWING 
THE DELINEATOR 


ERE isa letter received from a 
subscriber in Guthrie, Oklahoma: 


I have read in the March number about 
neighbors borrowing THE DELINEATOR. I 
believe many of THE DeELINEATOR Family 
have this same trouble. 


Of course, the more people that read 
our magazine, the better for everybody 
concerned. But when your neighbérs 
borrow it, often before you have time to 
see it, and when these same neighbors 
mostly always forget to bring it back, it 
certainly becomes a practice that should 
be discouraged. 


It would be better for the publishers, 
better for the subscribers, better for the 
borrowers, and better for your agents if 
these borrowers would become sub- 
scribers. 


I think you could bring this about by 
using the front page for a notice, in bold 
type, something like this: 





WHY 


do.you borrow this Delineator ? 
Subscribe for it yourself. Ii 
costs only 83 cents a month, or 
$f ayear. Do it now. 





You could do this, say, twice a ye 
with, | think, good rectilts. — 


| will have something to say on this 
subject a little later, but in the mean- 
time | want such of our subscribers as 
are interested to write me what they 
think of this borrowing habit, 2nd what 
suggestions they have, if any. . 

Also, will some of the «* Borrowers" 
write me and tell me why they borrow ? 


BZ. 4 
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We announce the light weight models of W. B. Erect Form and Nuform Corsets. They are on sale at 
all dealers. These SUMMER MODELS are made of feather-heavy batiste. The strongest—sturdiest and 
longest wearing fabric used in light weight corsets. We direct special attention to our latest production—the 


W. B. NUFORM : 


which embodies a number of original features in stay construction. ALL W. B. SUMMER CORSETS ARE 
GUARANTEED NOT TO RUST. 
W Average ‘This corset has the new | W Medium isa very new idea. Has the 
. B. Nuform 404 Model high bust effect. Straight ° B. Nuform 407 Model latest high bust effect and ex- 
front, gives a very slender effect to the waist; medium long hip, front tremely long hips with unboned apron extension. Made of white batiste 
and side supporters. Of white batiste or net. Sizes 18 to 30. Style trimmed with lace and baby ribbon. Reduces the waist and hips. Front 


403 is the same corset made of white or drab coutil. $1 OO and side hose-supporters. Sizes 19 to 30. Style 406 is $1 50 
° sake oh gh eo 


SEE aii nug hid odaviewinscvaveeesnaess he the same corset in a heavier weight. Price---. 


W. B. Erect Form 938 St: W.B. Erect Form 723 ‘iendc" W.B. Erect Form 721 Ayez2¢e 


Made of white batiste, with stitched fan front to Madeof whitebatistewith lowbust and medium | Made of white batiste, trimmed with lace and 
restrain and flatten the abdomen—bust islow, hip hip. Forslender women. Trimmed across top baby ribbon. Will fit almost any figure—has 
and abdomen are deep. Trimmed across top with | with lace and baby ribbon. Sizes 18 to 24. low bust and deep hip—a favorite and stylish 
lace and ribbon. Style 929 is the Style 952 is the same style in 1 model. Front and side hose-supporters. Sizes 
same corset inheavier weight. Price $1.50 heavier weight. Price $ OO 18 to 30. Style 720 is the same 1 O 

This corset is also made in $1.00 to $2.50 qualities. | This model is made in other qualities up to $2.50. — corset ina heavier weight. Price $ ~ O 
All of these modets, as well as numerous otherstylesin Erect Form and Nuform Corsets, may be found at your retailer's 
at prices ranging from $1 to $5 the pair. If you cannot obtain them mention dealer’s name and send direct,te 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, Dept. E, 377-379 Broadway, New York 





















Many soaps, made especially for use in shampooing, are 
positively injurious. ‘They may cleanse the scalp, but they 
darken the hair. 

Ivory Soap is the only soap you shouid use. It gives 


blonde hair that peculiar “sun-light”’ effect, while in the case 
of dark hair, it intensifies the gloss. 


IVORY SOAP-—IT FLOATS. 
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PERSONAL TALKS WITH ‘THE DELINEA- 
TOR FAMILY”. + The Editor 


THE FIRST MEET OF THE SEASON . . 
‘ Drawn by Will Grefé 
FASHIONS IN NEW YORK : 
Ilelen Berkeley- Les df 
DRESS AND GOSSIP OF PARIS 


- .« Mrs. John Van Fore 


LATE SPRING MATERIALS, Trimmings, Etc. 
THE DRESSMAKER . 

STYLES OF THE MONTH 

MODISH SPRING MILLINERY 


THE STRAYING OF LUCIFER 
Illustrated by Seymour M. Stone 


WHEN SHE COMES . 


A Story, 
Sewell Ford 


. A Poem 

Edith Livingston Smith 

LITTLE enerouws OF TRAVEL II. A Duet 

in Brittany 
Illustrated 


‘ Vewwtou 
THE LUCKY-PIECE . 


WIV. 

Serial Story 

Albert Bigelow Paine 
Illustrated by Bernard J. Rosenmeyer 


THE COLLECTOR’S MANUAL II.—Concern- 
ing Chairs Illustrated . N. ITudson Moore 

FAMOUS HYMNS OF THE WORLD V.— 
‘‘ Sun of My Soul’”’ Allan Sutherland 
Illustrated by Paul J. Meylan. 


THE MATCHMAKER 


A Story 


: ‘ é : . Seumas MacVanus 
Illustrated by Leon D’°Emo 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD Second Paper— 
The Child’s Bath 


Iilustrated Dr. Grace Petia Warhay 
HOUSEWORK AS EXERCISE AND RECREA- 
TION é 
illustrated ‘ ° 


Dr. W.R.C. Latson 


MODERN HOUSE BUILDING V.— ‘‘Hill- 
top’? Illustrated - Alice M. Kellogg 
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STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN : 
Animal Fairy Tales V.— The Enchanted 
Buffalo ‘ lL. Frank Baum 
Illustrated by C. L. Bull 
Son Riley Rabbit and Little Girl V. 

Illustrated Grace MacGowan Cooke 
The Little Easter Lady Temple Bailey 
Dance of Titania, Queen of the Fairies . 
Illustrated by the Author Lina Beard 
How Alida Went in Emma C. Dowd 
Little Unlucky Stars 

. Srene Harrington Wright 
Illustrated by F. E. Storer 

NEEDLEWORK: Eyelet Embroidery; Lace- 
Making; Netting; Crocheting; Up-to-date 


Stocks, Chemisettes and pet Ribbon Girdles 
for Lingerie Waists - 


PAPER DECORATIONS FOR CHILDREN’S 
MAY PARTIES 


. PRETTY GRADUATION FROCKS : 


| THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRESS II.—As to Choice 


of Color . Constance Fuller Melntyre 
THE OBSERVANCES OF SOCIETY 
Mrs. Frank Learned 
GOOD LOOKS: A Poor Complexion . 
Eleanor Rogers, M. D. 


. CHILDHOOD : The Mistakes of Mothers 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 
Flora Mai Holly 


HOW TO SELECT BEDS AND CRIBS. 
Illustrated. - Alice M. Kellogg 
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Gas Stove and ne eoe Knowledge . ; 
Illustrated fsabel Gordon Curtis 
ILLUSTRATED COOKERY: A Crown of Lamb; 
Left-overs ‘ Anna W. Morrison 
THE KITCHEN: A Nest of Eggs, Frances F. 
Peck ; Novel Methods of Preparin ng Gra 
fruit, ‘Eleanor Mare hant; New Fi ings or 
Layer Cakes, //elen Combes ; ; Some House- 
hold Hints, i/arjorte Marsh ‘ ‘ 
vee FOR THE AMATEUR 
‘ Ward Macleod 
Priscilla Wakefield 


. Helen MM. Winslow 
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FASHIONS tinNEW YORK 


By HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 


Hereafter Mrs. Helen Berkeley-Loyd will 


write for THE DELINEATOR exclu- 


sively. Address all correspondence regarding the “Fashions in New York” 


S FORECAST in these columns for months past, the 
Louis and Directoire styles have been followed up 
by fashions that emphasize the natural curves of the 

feminine form, instead of concealing them as heretofore. 
The becoming effect of the draped and close-fitting waist- 
coats that accompanied these elegant gowns suggested the 


draped girdle and 
the boned corse- 
Ict which we have 
heen advising all 
Winter. These 
new modes, van- 
quishing the 
overhanging 
blouse, which is 
now quite passe, 
led up to the 
1905 draped and 
fitted bodice that 
tapers gracefully 
from the rounded 
bust to the waist- 
line. Its new and 
pleasing lines are 
enhanced by the 
new corset, 
which, while it 
retains the 
straight front has 
ahigher bust, and 
a more sudden 
hip, and is _ cer- 
tainly gaining in 
popularity. 

The success of 
the new bodice 1s 
assured, and, 
high or low cut, 
it is now the cor- 
rect shape _ for 
morning, after- 
noon and evening 
wear. Its smart 
lines are closely 
followed by tailor 
and modiste 
alike, and are 
modified only 
slightly accord- 
ing to the pur- 
pose the gown 1s 
intended to fill. 
The main feature 
is the clean cut 
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and charming curve from the arm’s-eye to the deep point 
in front. Sweeping upward again from here, it is hollow 
over the hips, revealing their natural spring and contrast- 
ing it, as nature intended, with the rounded contour of 
the bust. The latter is distinctly outlined, but neither 
immodestly nor aggressively so, because of the ample 


ty 
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THE SIMPLE SURPLICE EFFECTS ADAPT THEMSELVES READILY TO THE 1905 WAIST, 
WHICH TAPERS GRACEFULLY FROM THE ROUNDED BUST TO THE WAIST. 
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shoulder width, the vogue of which still continues. 
The new bodice admits of an endless variety of trimming, 


‘but no amount of ornamentation can conceal a single false 


line. The lining must be correctly cut and boned, and 
fitted to perfection. The material may be put on either 
severely plain or softly draped. 

The simple surplice effects adapt themselves readily .to 
the 1905 waist, and by studied draping they can be made 
becoming to the full figure as well as to the slender one. 
For the former the long lines, emphasized by folds or bre- 
telles, are drawn severely downward, concealing over-gen- 
erous curves; while horizontal drapery, meeting at the 
bust, hides the thin woman's lack of figure more success- 
fully than the blousing device of recent seasons. 

Simply gathered waists finished with suspender bretelles 
and a pointed corselet are appropmiate for clinging fabrics, 
and closely simulate the surplice effect. The bretelles are 
of all conceivable shapes and sizes. 
and in the front; they 
meet above the shoulder 
blades in cape or sailor 
collar effect; they over- 
hang the sleeves in points 
and squares; and they are 
wide or narrow, single, 
double or triple, accord- 
ing to fancy. Even their 
original lines admit of 
variation. They may be 
slashed and laced together 
or joined by tabs and but- 
tons; they show embroid- 
ery wrought directly upon 
the material, or they are 
inserted with motifs of 
lace wreathed in French 
knots or eyelet holes. The 
suspender bretelles may be 
adjustable, and again one 
sees them springing from a 
corselet or from the prin- 
cesse cut top of a separate 
skirt.* This last is a prac- 
tical idea, enabling one to 
wear the same skirt overa 
cotton shirt blouse, a self- 
colored silk one or a sepa- 
rate blouse of lingerie, lace 
or chiffon cloth, and to 
appear each time in a com- 
plete costume. 

Sleeves continue full at 
the top. The shirring down 
the centre or along the 
inner seam is varied bv 
gathering, cording or 
smocking or by the newest 
device to secure the butter- 
fly effect. Thisis a series of little tucks two inches long, and 
taken crosswise in the centre of the upper sleeve, much 
like the rungs of a ladder. Ruffles and puffs of lingerie, 
falling over the lower arm, add a graceful finish. Elbow 
sleeves are taking a stronger hold daily; they call for 
long gloves or adjustable under-sleeves when worn on 
the street. 

The 1905 bodice requires corset-covers shaped on similar 
lines. They are dainty as ever, but they must fit the 
fizure without a fold or wrinkle. Stout women should 
have these corset-covers boned at the darts and under 
the arm in order to secure the trim appearance the new 
shirt-waists demand. 

Very dainty and pretty are the little tuckers and chem- 
isettes worn with the open-throated surplice and draped 
bodicg. They are made of lace or lingerie, show Hardan- 


They cross in the back 


AND CHEMISETTES } 








VERY DAINTY AND PRETTY ARE THE LITTLE TUCKERS 
SLEEVES CONTINUE FULL AT THE 
TOP, AND OFTEN ARE SHIKRED AVY THE INNER SEAM. 


*See pattern No, 8283, also No. 8273. Zhe styles shown in this article can be developed by 
Ts2 


ger or Mountmellick embroidery, are of eyelet or cut-out 


~ work, or are constructed of narrow bands twined in 


arabesques or spirals, and united with coral or some 
other fancy stitch. Cuffs to match are in every width 
from wristband to elbow depth. 

The demand for a graceful spring at the hip line has 

revived the circular and umbrella skirts, modified to meet 
the present fashion for exaggerated fulness about the feet. 
Most of them are plain at the top, but plaits, tiny tucks 
and shirring in front and above the hips are used for thin 
women. The many gored and godet skirts have come 
back, and one sees also the circular flounce, varied by the 
addition of an occasional box -plait, narrow at the top and 
broader below. Sometimes he flounce is set on beneath 
the upper skirt, and the latter is then cut in points or 
battlements and edged with tiny knife plaitings. Many 
of the new taffetas come in double width. They show 
more body than last year and are less expensive. They 
are practical and _ econ- 
omical for use in circular 
skirts since they require 
fewer seams. 

Separate coats of linen 
are exceedingly smart. 
They range from the sim- 
ple tailor-made, bare of 
decoration except for its 
velvet collar, to the flow- 
ing redingote that almost 
hides the gown beneath. 
In between are loose 
three-quarter effects, elab- 
borate with heavy em- 
broidery done in nun’s 
thread, inlet with linen 
lace, or daintily wrought 

' with eyelet work. These 
show a lining of thin silk 
in pink, blue, pale green 
or lilac. 

The new hats are smaller 
than they have been for 
some seasons past. The 
polo turban is particularly 
smart and very becoming 
when the hair is dressed in 
accordance with its lines. 
A low coiffure is out of 
question below this hat, 
but the fluffy front hair 
may be worn even fluffier 
than before. 

One sees lace, lingerie 
and eyelet embroidery up- 
on the new hats, and also 
anew Venetian satin straw 
woven in exquisite open- 
mesh effects. Many of the 

hats area mass of bloom wreathing a crown of green leaves. 
Corn flowers, wistaria, poppies, geraniums, daisies and 
roses are seen as often as the always popular violet. They 
are arranged in ombré effect, the color tones blended with 
the same skill and with the same beautiful result as 
was seen last Winter in the ostrich plumes. 

ee iota ‘as eS picaided but picture 

will be worn both white and black We os ale 
wont to buv hats that suited their (tee a sag 

. : eS rite style of hair 
dressing; this year the hair is arranged to suit the hat. 
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ITH the sudden 
W changes of temper- 

ature in their cli- 
mate, Americans are forced 
often while still in Winter 
clothes to think of Summer 
garments. As a matter of 
fact, having so little Spring, 
we can more or less disre- 
gard the category of gowns 
that come under the gencral 
head of ‘‘half-season,”’ and apply all our ingenuitv—and 
resources—-upon the thin, gauzy, diaphanous materials 
which are the only things one can wear during the hot 
weather. It may he said that America has set the ex- 
ample in the question of muslins and batistes, for all of 
the prettiest stuffs which the dressmakers have to show 
are, they say, for ‘‘ the American customers.”’ 

Nothing has made more of a sensation than the painted 
muslins. To be sure, the 
name is misleading, for while 
the effect of this delightful 
stuff is exactly that of a 
water color, yet the garlands, 
the flower patterns, the bou- 
quets and festoons tossed 
over the delicate chiffon or 
gauze yrounds are not act- 
ually put there with a brush, 
but woven by the marvel- 
lous Lyons machines. 

An exquisite yown of 
painted muslin is made over 
white satin. The skirt con- 
sists of two full flounces, 
each bordered with a band 
of pale yellow and green 
roses on a black ground, 
which is relieved by the 
white lining. Over the 
sleeves falls a cape of the 
flowered border. The centre 
of the back is made with a 
double fold of black satin 
nbbon which falls into the 
belt at the waist. An inner 
guimpe of guipure finishes 
the bodice. 

These inner guimpes are 
made with the '‘ V’’ not only 
in front, but in the back as 
well. It is better to line all 
bodices with white silk, but 
for those who do not find this practical, the double “V”’ 
alone should be over white. In these muslin dresses the 
guimpe may be transparent. 

The horizontal gathered corsages are mace as follows: 
Two bias strips of the material are cut; these strips, 
gathered on the edge, meet in the middle of the back 
and are held in place by a tiny whalebone that follows 
the border and is hidden by a piping. The front is ex- 
actly like the back, and the rest of the bodice is filled up 
with an empiécement high belt. 

Among the pretty accessories for Summer gowns are 
the deer skin or suéde cravats. They are to be had in 
any color, and should be worn with a belt of the same 
tint. 

“Glove handkerchiefs ’’ are another novelty. They 
are batiste handkerchiefs so small as to be worn inside the 
glove on the palm of the hand or in the little bags which 
every woman carries, and which hold in the narrowest 
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possibie space her powder 
puff, her purse, a miniature 
pincushion and_ various 
other toilet accessories. 
These bags are suitable for 
morning and for travelling, 
but for calling and after- 
noon, the gold purse, which 
is worn at the waist on a 
long gold chain, remains 
the correct thing. 

Leather garments for automobiling are made with so 
much taste that thev are really hecoming. Heavy goods 
trimmed with leather are also used, but nothing is smarter 
and more practical than the round jacket, double breasted, 
over the short skirt, all in leather. 

Other matenals which have great vcgue are the em- 
broidered batistes and linens, the coarse linens of the can- 
vas order, the etamines so thin that they are like muslin. 
The newest of these latest 
have a fine pattern running 
through them in small or 
large scjuares. 

A pretty linen gown is 
made with a coat which has 
three capes. On each side 
of the Directoire rufHes in 
front there are straps of 
linen in a darker tone, each 
fastened with a button. 

All sorts of ginghams 
are used in plain colors, 
trimmed with bands of 
fancy gingham in the same 
tones. 

Hats in general are dipped 
far down over the eyes, but 
the brims are much wider 
in the back than in the front, 
and all the trimming is at 
the back or at the left side 
toward the back. 

Linen braids and galons 
are combined with the 
heavier ginghams. Irish 
lace 1s fnuch worn with the 
handsome gowns, and chif- 
fon is less in use than 
batiste. 

Two of the new colors are 
apricot and crushed straw- 
berry. | 

No model is more pop- 
ular than this one, which may be worn in the carriage or 
for walking: It is a skirt of plain er¢pon, trimmed with 
pastilles of silk, which descend in points, graduated in size. 
The bodice, crossed over in front, has a row of “ pastilles ” 
on each side of the inner vest, which is made of striped 
satin. The high, pointed belt is fastened with three bows 
in front. 

The long coats will be less worn than during the Winter. 
Short round jackets will be used, and also boleros. 

A charming model is in cashmere of the new supple 
sort. <A broad band of chenille in black and _ colors 
undulates above the hem, forming the only trimming of 
the skirt. The bolero has a band of the same chenille 
falling from the shoulder to the waist and following the 
neck, which is made without a collar. The sleeves are 
tight fitting at the wrist, where a band of the trimming 
finishes them. This bolero 1s worn with a blouse which 
is fastened with a broad black belt. 
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THE LATE SPRING MATERIALS, TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF CIRCULAR BERTHAS IN REAL AND IMITATION 
LACES, AND OF NEW DESIGNS IN PARASOLS 


HE predominance of supple fabrics is a feature in 

the season’s fashions. Many of the new washable goods 

have acquired something of this pliable quality. 
Figured materials are much in evidence, as are also 
those in changeable or two-toned effects. It is unques- 
tionably a season of color, but to state just which color 
or shade is the most fashionable is difiicult. Green 
is very popular, and the newest shade is a sort of lemon- 
yellow. Other tones are myrtle, bronze, moss, réséda 
and leaf. The blending of green and brown, while 
not distinctly new, is in high vogue, and some of the 
most attractive fabrics are characterized by this com- 
bination. Russet and chestnut browns are well liked, 
but the newest tone—called chaud)on—suggests iron- 
rust or terra cotta, and is soft, though by no means 
lacking in character. Trimmings of white or cream lace 
add to its charm. All the shades of dahlia are in 
demand, and naturally, for it is a beautiful color and 
becoming alike to blonde and brunette. 

The newest walking skirts are fashioned from the small 
plaid or checked mohair or Panama weaves. They are 
cut bias and circular, so that they fit snug about the hips 
and gather fulness as they descend, Either a silk or 
« wash waist is worn with a skirt of this sort, and fer 
cool days the little covert jacket is a modish accom- 
paniment, So very light in weight are these skirts as to 
be well suited to warm weather wear. In the new cool 
mode shades, or in dark blue or brown with creamy white, 
these checked goods give excellent results. 

The popularity of voile and kindred weaves is more 
pronounced than ever. Especially noteworthy isa 
sample of chiffon-like quality and changeable effect. The 
sume features characterize an eolienne of unusual 
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beauty, which, in the delicate shades, suggests charming 
gowns for dressy wear. Another new voile shows a 
checked ground over which embroidered figures appear 
at intervals. 

Serges have taken on a new lease of life as well as a 
fineness and suppleness of quality. Those of practical 
tastes will appreciate this revival, for no material has ever 
quite taken the place of this substantial woollen fabric. 
All the fashionable colors are shown, though dark blue 
and brown are perhaps most in favor. Then there are 
all sorts of fancy effects in mohair—a_ fabric that 
has much to recommend it for the general utility gown. 
Grays and blues are especially popular, also the change- 
able or shot effects. 

The exhibition of dainty cotton and linen fabrics is 
fascinating. The popularity of linens has not waned 
since last season. From the finest handkerchief weaves 
through the shirtings and crashes, all the time-honored 
Irish, Scotch, French and German linen textures, heavy 
and light, are in favor. Two-toned linen crashes having 
the surface broken by bouclé threads or by interwoven 
spots of the same or contrasting colors make attractive 
and practical dresses. White linen, plain, embroidered 
and braided, is more popular than ever. Not onlv 
shirt-waist dresses but coat and skirt suits and separate 
waists are made of these linens, which are shown in all 
the modish colors as well as in white. A novelty is 
shrunken linen; another is the old-bleach linen. Dull- 
finished French linens are a recent importation that un- 
doubtedly will become popular, both for their attractive 
appearance and extra width. 

The favor which has been accorded pongee weaves has 
increased to the extent that this season every outfit will 
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include one or more garments fashioned from it. A 
novelty is called durbar silk. It is very like the rajah 
and Burlingham weaves and is especially in favor for 
the long, loose Summer wrap. A three-piece costume of 
pongee, comprising skirt, shirt-waist and wrap, the last 
to be short or long, will be a serviceable and attractive 
addition to the wardrobe. 

Hand-embroidery is as much in demand as _hereto- 
fore for trimming everything from street gowns to those 
to be worn only upon dressy occasions, but it adds mate- 
rially to the price of a garment, unless one is ingenious 
and clever with the needle. Handkerchief linen blouses, 
hand-embroidered, are the acme of good taste, while the 
simpler shirt waists of heavier linen, canvas, and mer- 
cerized stuffs also bear this form of decoration in some 
simple design. Flounces and frills continue to be the 
popular trimming for sheer materials, but aside from 
this, flat trimmings are in vogue, particularly upon the 
new skirts, and they are arranged in most instances to 
produce long lines, though when applied to the bottom 
of the skirt they take the form of circles, crescents and 
medallions. Heavy lace or embroidery inset in long 
tapering points, with the points running up the skirt, 
is a favorite adornment of some of the new linen frocks. 

Of laces there is seemingly no end, and of the imitation 
laces many are so well made as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from the hand-made varieties; especially is this a 
noteworthy fact as regards Irish lace, and even point 
and Duchesse. Raised effects characterize many of the 
new laces, and one example—Pompadotur lace it is called 
—shows the petals of the floral design heavily padded 
with cotton. The groundwork is a fine net, and there 
is a Venise introduction that adds to its beauty. Inser- 
tions and edgings of all widths are procurable in this lace. 

The liking for things Oriental may be gratified even 
in laces, for there is a new sample called Japanese lace. 
The handwork is white upon an écru ground. It is 
suggestive of the ‘“‘darned-net’’ our grandmothers used 
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to make, though richer in effect, the embroidered designs 
being heavier. 

Details that are keynotes to individuality and modish- 
ness in a simple frock are the dainty collar and cuff 
sets. In the finest, the embroidery is done by hand. Open 
eyelet embroidery plays an important part in these pretty 
‘“fixings,’’ though many of the smartest sets are made 
of heavy linen, having buttonholed scolloped edges and 
Irish crochet or evelet embroidery to give additional 
decoration. Perhaps the most noticeable feature is the 
increased depth of the cuff, this change being wrought 
since the new sleeve appeared. The collar is usually 
a turn-over and very deep. Partiéularly dainty are 
these neck finishings when made of a combination heavy 
linen and fine sheer lawn. 

Properly shaped, the bertha is a thing of beauty, and 
its variety adapts it to both stout and thin figures. <A 
bertha of real lace, or even of one of the beautiful imita- 
tion laces that are shown, will add a distinctive touch to 
the plainest bodice, and will be equally effective on a 
dressy model. Berthas of circular shaping lend them- 
selves to particularly graceful arrangements. 

Among recent importations are exquisite ready-made 
yoke and collar pieces formed of lace and embroidery, or 
several kinds of lace in combination. They are some- 
times accompanied by long, close cuffs or undersleeves. 

There are pretty belts of embroidered linen, and many 
of them are made to match the collar and cuffs. Pearl 
buckles, oval, round or square, are the correct device to 
use with them. All styles are worn, the plaited, crush: 
or very narrow flat effects being equally modish, 

For parasols intended for féte or carriage wear there 
are many embroidered and hand-painted chiffon and lace 
appliqué designs. A beautiful example had a Dresden 
centre with white chiffon shirrings and drapings, and 
another one of chiffon was adorned with French medallions. 
Taffeta with narrow cord tuckings and a chiffon ruche 
on the edge characterized a less pretentious parasol. 
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THE BRIDAL VEIL WITH HIGH AND LOW MODES OF HAIR-DRESSING 
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THE HIGH BUST EFFECT IN 
FASHIONABLE GARMENTS 


NY decided change of.style that 
affects the prevailing figure line is 
regarded with suspicion by the 

great number of people who expect 
from each gown one season’s wear at 
least and do not want to experiment 
with new and untried ideas that may 
or may not survive criticism. It is 
usually toward the end of the Winter 
season that rumor hints at changes, and 
the first models—many of them extreme 
—that are presented by the designers 
are not all accepted unconditionally. It 
is during the between season time that 
experienced gown makers experiment, the new models 
ure modified and adapted, extravagant points are toned 
down, and the corrected and approved models, following 
the new lines but shorn of cccentricities, are presented to 
the general public. 

Any radical change 

of this sortis of equal 
interest to the corset- 
makers, and the cor- 
set that will give the 
outline required by 
the new style is soon 
placed on the mar- 
ket. The low bust, 
straight front corset, 
that has been worn 
for several seasons, 
Was a boon to stout 


and slim women 
alike; previous to 


that we had a corset 
very high and with 
such decided curve 
at the front that the 
bust was pushed 
ahove its natural position, and the ribs and waist were 
compressed to a degree that was often uncomfortable, 
particularly to those inclined to tight lacing. The very 
low bust corset had quite the opposite effect and, unless 
one was careful to wear a bust supporter in addition to 
the corset, the figure, especially in an unlined waist, did 
not always present an attractive appearance. With the 
sign of approval placed on the styles of the Directoire and 
of Louis XVI. and Louis XV. periods, which are all 
drawn upon impartially by the modern gown-maker, the 
higher bust corset is again desirable, but, profiting by 
past experience, 1t 1s a happy combination of the best 
qualities of the two previous styles. Enough of the 
straight front remains to preserve the long-waist effcct, 
while the sides curve in to the waist in the 
long, graceful lines seen in the portraits of 
Mane Antoinette and other famous beauties 
ot the French Court. Not all gowns are made 
on strictly this same model, for while we have 
the smoothly fitted coat of cloth with long 
skirts—the redingote, in fact—or of silk with 
shorter and fuller skirt, we have also the 
draped, tucked and _ shirred coats, waists 
ind blouses (though the term ‘blouse’’ is 
inits English, not its French, significance, for 
the blousv or pouch effect is drawn down 
srugly inside the skirt or finished at the waist 
under a girdle or belt), all illustrating in 
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greater or less degree the saine trim, 
close-fitting, high bust effect. This is 
accomplished primarily in the linings, 
which are cut to conform to the newer 
lines. The boning of the seams is 
also carried higher than formerly. 
All these details, small in themselves, 
help in the making of the new figure 
line. 

Pattern 8112 is a good example of 
the effect the gown-maker should 
strive to produce. The high draped 
effect is new, and growing very 
rapidly in popular favor. In _ this 
particular model the outer front por- 
tions are slightly shirred at the front 
of the armhole and then drawn closely 
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concern the slim 
young woman, but 
to her sisters who 
are more generously endowed with ‘too, too 
solid flesh,"’ it 1s a matter of great importance. 
Pattern 8235 is a corset-cover that is likely to 
find great favor and prove most satisfactory. 
It is shaped and boned in the front and is 
adjustable at the back, where it crosses, one 
side over the other, and mav be drawn as 
closely as desired, tying at the front with 
tapes. Before cutting any fitted garment 
from washable goods the material should be 
thoroughly shrunk, otherwise the first visit 


need 7 7 ~{) 





FOR STITCHING 


to the laundry will entirely ruin the fit. 


The goods should 


be dipped in water and thoroughly saturated. then partly 

-wrung out and hung up to dry; this process should be 
repeated several times, if one wants to feel quite sure 
that there will be no further shrinkage after 


the garment is made up. 


Longcloth, lonsdale cambric or a 
strong quality of namsook may be used for 


this corset-cover and in cutting be 
each piece of the pat- 

tern is properly placed @ 

on the material, observ- 

ing the small perfora- 

tions as a guide. Care 

will be necessary in 
basting the seams at 

each side of the centre- 
front: pin the portions 
together at the notches 

and slash the one side ‘ 
of the seam where nec- 

essary to make it fit the 

other, as shown at illus- 

tration I. Stitch these 

seams and trim away 

the edge that was m, 
slashed to within one- a 
eighth of an inch of the cA 
stitching, turn under 
the other edge one- 
eighth of an inch, and 
sew it down in a flat 
fell over the cut edge; 
this is shown at illus- 


firm, 


sure that 





tration Il. In joining HI.—TAPES APPLIED TO FRONT SEAMS 
the fronts make this 

felled side. showing the two rows of stitching, come on 
the outside. Join the yoke pieces to the two front 


pieces, matching the notches and felling the seams in 


the same way. Baste the centre-front seam with its 
edges toward the inside; after stitching, this seam is to 
be pressed open, and a strip of tape stitched over it, 


covering the raw edges and forming a casing for a bone 
Baste the darts in the top of the backs, and baste tronts 


and backs together at under-arm and shoulder scams. 
Two sets of double perforations, one set near the waist- 
line and the other near the top of the back portions, mark 


the centre of the back. 


Make these marks on the material 


when cutting, and when the corset-cover is tned on have 
it pinned at the back with the centre-marks of the night 
side directly over those of the left side: 
make any necessary alterations at the 







Ve ATTACHING 
(INSIDE VIEW), 


YORE TO CORSET-COVER 


under-arm and shoulder seams. 

An arrangement bv which the bones 
may be removed before the corset-cover 
is sent to the laundry is seen at illustra- 


tion III. A 
short strip of 
tine, twilled 
tape, five- 
eighths of an 
inch wide and 
about two and 
one-half inches 
long. is basted 
to each of the 
front seams, 
beginning at 
the lower edge 
of the waist; 
another strip of 
the tape is then 
basted over the 
seam (begin- 
ning at the top) 
and over the 
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short strip already appiied to the lower end of the seam. 
One inch from the lower edge turn this second tape under 
half an inch, forming a iittle pocket for the bone, and 
stitch both strips of tape to the corset-cover with the same 

rows of stitching, one at each side of the tape. 

The tape should run to the top of the centre 

seam; on the side-front seams it should cover 

the straight length of the seam, finishing in 

a turned-under point, where the seam turns 

sharply toward the armhole. Perforations 

will be found on the pattern between the seam 

at the centre front and those at each side of it; 

these perforations should be marked on the 

goods in cutting and form a line to which tape 

is to be applied in the same way as to the 
a seams. A row of 
‘y stitching should be 
placed across the tape 
covering the centre 
seam, to hold the bone 
on that seam at nearly 
thesame heightas those 
beside it. These tapes 
applied to the front are 
shown at illustration 
III. When cutting in 
muslin or cambric, the 
perforations may be 
marked by running a 
coarse pin or needle 
through the cloth at 
the centre of each per- 
foration on the pattern. 
These marks will last 
until the seams are 
basted, if not handled 
too much, or each can 


a pencil. 

The under-arm seams 
may be pressed open 
and covered with tape 
in the same way as 
those of the front, or 
one edge may be cut 
away near the stitching and the other turned over it. 
to make a flat felled seam wide enough to allow a bone 
to be slipped into it. A buttonhole is to be worked 
at the upper part of the right back and a button placed 
in corresponding position on the left side. The correct 
place for these should be marked when the corset-cover 
is tried on, after the under-arm seams have been stitched. 
A small, rectangular-shaped piece of the material is stitched 
at eachof the points, through 
which the buttonhole should be 
worked and the button sewed, in 
order to give additional strength 
to the material. The tab to be 
attached to the front at the 
lower edge is intended to hold 
the corset-cover down by fasten- 
ing over a hook sewed to the 
corset well below the waist-line. 
Two portions should be cut like 
the pattern, joined together by a 
seam around three sides, then 
turned and two rows of stitch- 
ing placed around the edges, 
except the short, straight edge, where it is to be joined to 
the corset-cover at the centre-front. After it is attached 
a buttonhole should be worked in it lengthwise, in proper 
position to reach to the hook on the corset. The edges ck 
the garment are finished with a narrow bias facing of the 
same material. which is stitched to the edge in a seam then 
turned over and hemmed to the inside. A Piece of ta 
long enough to reach around to the front and tie oe 





BACK WITH TAPE 
BUTTONHOLE. 


AND 





be marked lightly with - 


_—" 
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attached to each back portion at the 
point at the lower edge. The sleeves 
and neck edges may be finished with 
lace, extending in the back as 
button and buttonhole. 
The back with the but- 
tonhole in place and 
the tape sewed on is 
seen at illustration IV. 
Another corset- 
cover that may be 
boned at the seams 
and constructed more 

on the principle of a 
body lining is pattern 
8129. The distinctive 
feature is a_ shirred 
circular yoke to be 
cut of all-over lace, 
embroidery or some 
contrasting material. 
The main portion of 
the corset-cover is cut 
with one dart in each front and an under-arm piece. The 
hems should be folded at the front and stitched, and the 
uther seams basted. The yoke should be cut from its 
material, and the position of 
the notches that indicate the 
beginning and ending of the 
shirnng in both its upper and 
lower edges should be marked 
with a colored thread. The 
shoulder seams should be 
basted and the yoke basted 
to the lower part of the waist 
in a seam turned toward the 
inside. The corset-cover 
should then be tried on and 
any necessary alterations 
made. Make these, as far as 
possible, at the under-arm 
scam, but it may sometimes 
he necessary to change the 
dart seam a little below the 
Waist; it will often be 
tound better to take a little 
trom each of two seams than 
lo try to take all fromone. After the scams are cor- 
rected they should be stitched. The back seam should 
le opened and the seam edge at each side turned under 
and stitched down flat to the back. A strip of tape 
should then be stitched flat over this scam to within an 
inh of the top of the plain portion, to serve as a bone 
casing. The seams at each side 
ef the centre-back are the usual 
three-cighths-inch seams and 
should be finished in a narrow fell, 
as described for the front seams 
of the corset-cover first shown. 
The under-arm and dart scams 
mav te finished in a fell, but wide 
cacugh for a whale-bone or feather. 
Ixne to be slipped in. A narrow 
luis strip of the plain material 
shuull be stitched in with the 
eam that joins the yoke to the 
lower portion; this strip should be 
vlaced next to the voke edge and, 
‘iter the seam is stitched, should 
te turned over and hemmed down 
to the lower portion, as seen at 
illustration V. The back and the 
part of the armhole that is formed 
in the lower waist portion are 
faced with a narrow bias strip 
in the same way as the front. 
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VI.—YOKE AND RIBBON-RUN KEADING. 











IX.— FRONT AND BACK OF 


for May, 1905 


VIIL.—FRONT OF SURPLICE CORSET-COVER PREPARED, 





SURPLICE CORSE F-COVER, 
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The upper edge of the yoke is turned over on the outside 
and gathered on the fold edge between the thread marks 
representing the position of the notches in the pattern. 
Lace beading is sewed to the up- 
per edge of the yoke, concealing 
the edge turned over toward the 
right side; another row is placed 
to cover the stitching at the join- 
ing of the yoke to the lower por- 
tion and beading encircles the 
armhole, the material of the yoke 
portions being turned over 
toward the outside the same as 
at the neck. The outside view, 
with the yoke attached and the 
ribbon-run beading in place, is 
seen at illustration VI. 

Pattern 8341 is another desir- 
able corset-cover that, while not 
intended for boning, will, by reason of its surplice front— 
which may be drawn as closely as one wishes—hold the fig- 
ure trim and neat. In cutting, the line that marks the 
centre-fronts, and which 1s indicated on the pattern by 
two sets of double perforations, should be marked by a 
colored thread, and when trying on the waist for fitting, 
these centre lines should be brought together. The fronts 
are cut wide at the shoulders, to allow for several rows of 
shirring to be placed at the seam line and immediately 
below it at three-eighths-inch spaces. Make the row of 
gathers at the lineof the shoulder seam and draw up to 
the correct size, but do not fasten off or cut the threads. 
Baste the back and fronts together at this seam and at 
the under-arm seam and try on the waist. Make alterations 
at these seams if needed. If necessary to alter the shoul- 
der seam on the 
front portions, 
draw out the 
gathering 
thread and 
gather again on 
the new shoul- 
der-seam line. 
Whether the 
seam line is 
changed or not, 
the shoulder 
portion should 
be straightened out flat until all the rows of shirring are 
made. The front with the shoulder shirrings and the 
centre-mark is shown at illustration VII. After shirring, 
draw up the shoulder to make it the correct size to join to 
the back. These rows of shirring are shown at illustration 
VIII. After the shoulder seam is stitched, cut away the 
seam on the front part and fell the 
seam edge of the back part over the 
front, trimming it off to leave it only 
wide’ enough to reach to the secon 
row of shirring, where it should be 
stitched. The edges of the corset- 
cover may be faced or a seam may 
be turned over toward the outside, 
and embroidered beading stitched 
close to the cdge to cover the turned- 
over edge. A front and back yoke 
are provided in the pattern, and if 
they are used the front of the sur- 
plice portion is cut off at indicating 
perforations and does not extend un- 
der the yoke, but is shirred slightly 
and attached to its lower edge. A 
narrow, bias strip of the material is 
sewed in the same seam and turned 
over to form a facing. A tape is 
sewed to each of the front portions 
and is drawn about the waist, to be 
tied at either the back or the front. 








VIIL.-—SHIRRING AT SHOULDER. 
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LADIES’ COSTUMES 






















A belt of silk is worn and 
bands provide the finish- 
ing touch. 

Knickerbocker linen will 
render good service. And 
Burlingham silk, albatross, 
French flannel and mer- 
cerized cotton goods are 
suggested for copying the 
design. 

Pattern 8362 is in 8 sizes 
from 32 to 46 inches bust 
8362—LADIES’ SHIRT- Measure. For the medium 

Waist CosTUME, TUCKED size, the costume with gores 

IN Box-PLAIT EFFECT AND cut away beneath flounce 

IN MEDIUM SWEEP OR calls for 1234 yards of ma- 

RouND LENGTH: CONSIST- — terjal 27 inches wide ; with- 

ING OF A SURPLICE SHIRT- 4.444 Aounce 95% yards, each 


WaIsT, DRAWN DOWN OR - 
BLOUSED, WITH REMOV-" with 14% yard of all-over 





hit 


“Ss 
x ABLE CHEMISETTE; aNp a lace. Price, 20 cents. 
WS > : 
YS SLIGHTLY GATHERED ae 
FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE FIVE- 8 3 6 7—Ladies’ Sailor 


GORED FLOUNCE, FROM Costume—A smart sailor 
BENEATH WHICH THE costume is represented on 
SKIRT MAY BE CUTAWAY. = 43, page in blue serge com- 

bined with white flannel, 
and in white piqué,emblems and cord lacings 
supplying decoration. The blouse closes in 
front and is cut away to reveal a removable 
shield. The sailor collar is square at the back 
and in either of two outlinesin front. A deep 
yoke-facing is a salient feature of the design, 
but is not always employed. The blouse is 
extra long on the shoulders and may have 
bishop sleeves gathered into cuffs, or regula- 
8362—Ladies’ tion sailor sleeves, plaited at the wrist. Tapes inserted 


Tap yt 






Shirt-Waist Costume— ina casing regulate the fulness under the leather belt. 
> New designs for shirt- The fashionable 
Round Length. waist. costumes are skirt is formed 


eagerly sought, surplice of seven gores 
effects being special favorites. The one here pictured in with an _ invert- 
dotted challis and linen 
is a simple and becoming 
design. It is made with 
a slightly gathered five- 
gored skirt, and may have py 
a gored flounce tucked at 
the top. The skirt is cut 
away from beneath the 
flounce if desired, the former 
measuring about four yards 
and the latter about five - 
yards and one-fourth at the 
lower edge in the medium 
sizes. Provision is made for 
medium sweep and round 
length. 

Tucks are turned to give 
the effect of box-plaits in 
the waist, those at the back 
being stitched all the way 
and in front to yoke depth. 
The bloused and _ closcly 
drawn effects are equally 
stylish. The lace chemi- ; 
sette is removable, and 1s Short Round Length. 
exposed at the back when 8367—LaplEs' SAILOR COSTUME, 
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Round Length. 
IN ROUND OR 
SHORT ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE, 


es: 


the Wels 33 cut out in V WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD, LONG SHOULDERS AND SA 
outline. Pucks may take up SAILOR OR BISHOP SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITH- \\ \ 
the fulness of the sleeves OUT THE DEEP YOKE-FAcING; AND A SEVEN- \ NN N 
above the cuffs of lace, but GORED RIPPLE SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED Box- \ AN 
gathers are used if preferred. PLAIT AT THE BACK, ~ 
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EYELET EMBROIDERY ON 
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PLAIT “EFFECT 
AND SILK BANOS AFFORD DECORATION FOR THIS 


MODISH COSTUME (No. 8362) OF BROWN VOILE. 


IN BOX- 


TUCKS 
TAFFETA, 


CADET-BLUE FRENCH FLANNEL—ONE OF THE SEASON’S 
FAVORITES— IS PICTURED IN THIS SMART DEVELOPMENT OF 


8367, AND WHITE RELIEVES IT EFFECTUALLY. 


No. 


1905 


Googe. 


Digitized by 
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the sides and 
back. — ae 
lower edge in 
the medium 
sizes measures 
about 5 yards. 

Pattern 8366 
is in 6 sizes from 
32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 
For the medium 
size, it requires 
8 yards of ma- 
terial 44 inches 
wide, with 1% 
yard of lace net 
45 inches wide 
for shirred vest 
and lower part 
of sleeves, 
or 1% yard 
of all-over lace 
18 inches wide 
for simulating 
plain vest and 








Frou-Frou Medium Sweep. 


8366.—LADIES’ COSTUME, IN 
FROU-FROU OR REGULATION ME- to. cover stole- 
DIUM SWREP OR ROUND LENGTH: strap, standing 
CONSISTING OF ADRapeD Waist, COllar and cuffs. 
WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBsow Price, 20 cents. 
SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 





ed box-plait at the back, 
where lacings are intro- 
duced if fancied. The 
rippled effect begins be- 
low the hips, the lower 


edge in the medium sizes SHIRRED VEST OR STANDING OR ae 

attaining a measurement CIRCULAR FRILL COLLAR; AND 8368— La- 
of about five yards. eee CE SASS FIVE digg? Bowne 
Round and short round Perce anor’ Yoke Waist— 


lengths are given. Self - trimmings 

White mohair may have are having unprecedented vogue, and one of the 
embroidered emblems of most popular forms of this ornamentation is found 
gold. Most of the heavy wash materials are suitable,and in ruffles. The waist here depicted is made of dotted white 
knickerbocker suiting, duck, marseilles, madras, Iona and _ eolienne and black point d’esprit, lace providing decoration 
French flannel, viyella and sicilian are suggested. for each, and the girdle is of silk. The mode is of the ‘‘baby 

Pattern 8367 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust meas-__ waist’’ order, closing at the back and supported by a fitted 
ure. For the medium size, it calls for 1334 yards of ma-_ lining. A standing collar is added when the neck is high, 
terial 27 inches wide, or 7 yards 50 inches wide, and 34 vard but provision is made for a Dutch or French round outline. 
of contrasting mate- 
ria] 27 inches wide for 
shield. Price, 20 cents. 


Regulation Round Length. 


i po ws aa ¢ ahi aT yt ‘ ~*~ 
oe te oo GM) Pe ee) rn ae AES 
tume— This 1s one o ; ny Be WG kc bates 
the draped modes that Qi Wi 4 mY Ne mR ; , 4 Ar 
is finding great favor ‘a m® Lyi ry i tals are 
among Spring designs. | df Ley me y- Vy net t 
It is represented in , we : 


a E HA A 
figured green foulard, tee 4) ne 
dotted white eolienne 
and tan cashmere, in 
each case with garni- 
ture of lace. Shirrings at the centre-back and 
under-arm seams, and at the front edges, are used 
to adjust the fulness. A tight-fitting lining is es- 
sential, and a shirred vest may be inserted or a 
plain vest-facing used. A stole-strap is provided 
and serves as a heading for the circular frill collar 





AES 





8368—LaDIEs’ ROUND-YOKE WAIST, IN 
‘* BaBy WAIST” STYLE, CLOSED AT THE 





when itis employed. The standing collar is some- BACK, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH OR FRENCH 

times omitted, and elbow sleeves may be used in- Round NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR 

stead of those in full length. The upper parts are Lonc ELBow SLEEVES, AND WITH OR -Shght gathers adjust the 

draped by shirrings, and a circular cuff forms a WITHOUT THE TRIMMING RUFFLES, backs and front to the yoke, 

pretty finish. A crush girdle is worn. the waist puffs out sufficient 
Medium sweep or round length, in frou-frou or ly to give a pretty effect to 


regulation style may be given the skirt, which is con- the ruffles, which may be replaced by any other style of 

structed from five gores and is shirred or gathered at trimming. Full-length sleeves are made by facing the lin. 
762 
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THE VERY POPULAR DRAPED WAIST FORMS A PART OF PALEST GREEN POINTILLE EOLIENNE WITH LACE YOKE AND 
THIS COSTUME (No. 8366) OF SHADED AZURE CRYSTALLINE, POMPADOUR GIRDLE IS REPRESENTED IN THIS ILLUSTRA- 
EMBROIDERY AND FAGGOTING LENDING ADORNMENT. TION OF ‘‘ BABY WAIST” No. 8368 AND SKIRT No. 8369. 
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Medium Sweep. 


GO? 
(4 


ings to meet the puffs, or if 
preferred, the puff may be 
used alone, giving long el- 
bow length. The same ef- 
fect in regard to the tim- 
ming ruffles is carried out 
on the sleeves. 

Pineapple gauze in deli- 


cate colors or in striped, g3g3~—Lapirs’ Two-PIECE CosTUME, IN ME- 
plaid effect will make up — prum Sweep or RounD LENGTH: CONSIST- 
charmingly inthismanner. ING OF AN ETON JACKET, WITH FULL OR 
Crépe de Chine, peau de THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES AND WITH 
soie, chiffon cloth, messa- OR WITHOUT THE COLLAR OR CUFFS; AND A 
ine, foulard, pongee, or- TUCKED on GaTHEnED SKIRT, FomtsD oF 
andy and lawn are adapt- 7 7 
: ble y P OUT THE HEM EFFECT, AND LENGTHENED BY 


: . A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE., 
Pattern 8368 is in 6 
sizes from 32 to 42 inches 


Mata 


ZC apy io 


Miss 


lower edge meas- 
ures about six 
yards. ° 

Habit cloth, 
prunella cloth, 
invisible plaid or 
check, cheviot, 
and brilliantine 
are used. 

Pattern 8363 1s 
in 6 sizes, from 32 
to 42 inches bust 
measure. l‘or the 
medium § size, it 
needs 77% yards 
of material 50 
inches’ wide. 
Price, 20 cents. 


ws. 


836 4—Ladies’ 
or Misses’ Box- 
Round Length. Plaited Eton or 
Bolero Jacket— 
There is no doubt 
that the Eton modes will prevail in out-door 
garments during the coming season, and the bo- 
lero is a decided favorite. Two box-plaits are 
arranged at each side of the back and front 
of the one here illustrated, and seams occur only 
at the shoulders and under the arms. An un- 
usually pretty collar is supplied, extending 
slightly over the sleeves and adding breadth to 
the shoulders. Cap sleeves give a jaunty air to 
the mode, but more protection is afforded by the 
sleeves in three-quarter length confined in loose 
bands and finished with frills of lace. In the 
accompanying illustrations, café au lait broad- 
cloth with silk bands, black taffeta with inser- 
tion, and natural pongee with a decoration of 
hand-embroidery on the collar, are shown. 
Linen, in white, unbleached or any preferred 
color, piqué, marseilles, rajah silk, peau de soie, 
crépe de Paris, eolienne, drap d’été, mohair and 


bust measure. For the medium size, the waist with light-weight cloths are recommended for developments, and 
ruffles calls for 274 yards of material 44inches wide, without will be very attractive with a skirt or costume to match. 


ruffles, 17% yard ; each with 4 yard of silk. 
Price, 20 cents. ow. 


8363—Ladies’ Two-Piece Costume.— 
The newest designs in two-piece costumes 
show the Eton jacket. Such a suit is here 
portrayed in cement-gray chiffon broad- 
cloth with reliefs of hand-embroidery, sou- 
tache braid and lingerie frills, a tab effect 
being given at the back and front by the ar- 
rangement of the trimming. Tucks in dart 
stvle are used to shape the jacket into the 
waist, and the fronts extend slightly below 
the waist-line, the sides and back being quite 
short. Theneck is shghtly open and finished, 
if fancied, by a flat collar with pointed ends, 
or the trimming band may serve the pur- 
pose. Thesleeves are large, with plaits and 
gathers at the top, and completed in full 
or three-quarter length by bands with or 
without fancy cuffs and frills. 

Tucks or gathers control the fulness at the 
top of the skirt. The upper portion is of 
three-piece shaping and finished in hem ef- 





8364-—LaDIES' OR MISSES’ Box-PLAITED 
ETON OR BOLERO JACKET, WITH THREE- 
QUARTER ILENGTH OR CaP SLEEVES 





fect where the circular flounce joins it, or an ordinary Pattern 8364 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust meas- 


scam may be used. The mode falls ina medium sweep, ure. Forthe medium size, it needs 214 
but round length is allowed. In the medium sizes the inches wide, with % yard of silk for bands. 


764 


yards of goods 54 
Price, 20 cents, 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 16 .and 20 CENTS. 
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ORCHID CANVAS VOILE WAS SELECTED FOR THIS STYLISH THIS SMART ETON COSTUME IS OF RESEDA-GREEN BURL- 
SUIT, MADE FROM JACKET No. 8364 AND SKIRT No. 8365 INGHAM SILK WITH SOUTACHE BRAID ON WHITE LINEN FOR 
AND HAVING A SLIGHT ELABORATION OF LACE. TRIMMING; THE NUMBER |S 8363. 
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8 4 1 3— Ladies’ 
Dress or Tea-Gown 
—A charming de- 
sign for a_ house 
gown is here pic- 
tured in sheer white 
dotted and plain 
swiss elaborated 
with ribbon and lace 
insertion and edg- 
ing, shirrings also 
providing ornamen- 
tation. The blouse 
body is supported 
by a close lining and 
is perfectly plain 
save for the waist- 
line shirrings, which 
are tacked to the 
lining so as to cause 
a blousing effect all 
around. A high neck 
with standing collar 
or a Dutch round 
outline may be given 
and a fancy bertha- 
collar makes the 
mode more dressy. 
Full-length sleeves 





Medium Sweep. 
8413—LapDIES’ DRESS OR TEA-GOWN, IN MEDIUM SWEEP 
OR ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE Bopy, 
WITH HIGH OR DUTCH ROUND NECK AND FULL-LENGTH, 
FLOWING OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, WITH 


are provided, deep OR WITHOUT THE BERTHA-COLLAR; AND AN AT- 
cuff-facings on the TACHED SHIRRED OR GATHERED THREE-PIECE SKIRT, 
lining completing WITH OR WITHOUT THE TRIMMING RUFFLES. 


them, or they may 
be in flowing or long elbow style. Aninvisible front closing loweredge meas- 
isemployed. Shirrings at the top of the three-piece skirt, urement in the 
which is attached to the body, add to the ornamentation, medium sizes. 


Round Length. 


but gathers may replace them, and one or two ruffles A dress of dot-embroidered blue pongee will give ex- 
may be added. About five yards and three-fourths is the cellent service and will be very attractive with the bertha- 
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Sweep Length. 
8403 — LADIES’ EMPIRE DRESS, IN SWEEP OR Supports the short body, 


OUT THE RUFFLES. 


ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A WAIST, WITH 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES, THE HACK IN 
HIGH OR V EFFECT AND A REMOVABLE TUCKER- shoulders and at the 
CHEMISETTE; AND AN ATTACHED SHIRRED OR lower edge, the fronts 
GATHERED FIve-GORED SKIRT, WITH OR WITH- Closing in surplice style 


collar trimmed with motifs of 
lace. Burlingham silk, louisine, 
soiesette, challis, albatross, cash- 
mere, lawn, organdy lisse and 
dimity will be satisfactory for 
reproduction, and there is great 
opportunity for original ideas 
to be introduced in the trim- 
ming. 

Pattern 8413 is in 7 sizes 
from 32 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. For the medium size, the 
dress with two ruffles calls for 
164 yardsof material 27 inches 
wide; without ruffles, 1134 yards. 
For one ruffle of edging to trim 
the skirt, it will need 834 
yards. Price, 20 cents. 

wae 
8403—Ladies’ Empire 
Dress—The dress here 
illustrated was made of 
pastel-gray nun’s-veiling 
with a simple decoration 
of French lace. A lining 


which is shirred on the 


When the high neck is 
desired, a removable 


chemisette is inserted. A fichu is a graceful adjunct but 


Round Length. is not always used, and a rosette with long ends adds a 
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PERSIAN MULL IS REPRESENTED IN THIS CHARMING EMPIRE 
MODE, No. 8403, AND ENGLISH EMBROIDERY ON FINE NAIN-~ 
SOOK AND A ROSETTE AND ENDS OF CERISE RIBBON ADORN IT. 


COMFORT AND GOOD TASTE ARE COMBINED IN THIS 
PRETTY MAKE-UP OF DOTTED EGYPTIAN CREPE WITH 
HEAVY NEEDLE-WORK TRIMMING; THE DESIGN !S No. 8413. 
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) [el LADIES’ COATS AND JACKETS [5 Bedi 2} 


pleasing touch. The pattern includes both full-length and Pattern 8414 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
elbow sleeves, the former having deep cuffs and the latter measure. For the medium size, the coat with fancy collar 
self-frills, and a double or single puff effect is given. Me- and in three-quarter length needs 434 vards of goods 54 
inches wide; and in long hip style 334 yards. 
Price, 20 cents. 

rice, cen 


8 409—Ladies’ Draped Double-Breasted Jacket 
—Draped effects are conspicuous in every de- 
partment of fashion, and on outer garments they 
are used with pleasing results. The jacket pic- 
tured below sets forth the latest ideasin this style 
of construction, and for the development réséda- 
green voile was associated with peau de soie of a 
harmonizing shade. <A closely fitted lining 1s 
necessary with such modes. Gathers at the cen- 
tre-back seam and at the front give proper adjust- 
ment to the draped outer portion, and a plain 
back and front in plastron effect are added, the 
latter being in double-breasted style. Lapels are 
formed where the collar ends and a postilion 1s 
attached under the belt, if fancied. The sleeves, 
which are made over two-seam linings, are formed 
with one seam and shirred in unique effect at 
the top. Inverted plaits at the back dispose of 
the fulness at the lower edge whether the sleeves 
are in full or three-quarter length, and flaring 
cuffs afford stylish completion. Only the soft, 
thin materials will make up satisfactorily. 

Pattern 8409 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. For the medium size, it calls for 
214 yards of voile 44 inches wide with 134 yard of 
silk 20 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 


- ; 
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Three-Quarter Length. 
8414—Labiks’ Coat, IN THREE-QUARTER OR 





¥ l.onGc Hip LENGTH, SHIRRED OR TUCKED av. 
Wi TO A YOKE, WITH FULL OR THREE-QUAR- 
BAS, TER LENGTH SLEEVES, WITH OR WITH- 838 7—Ladies’ Blouse Eton Coat or Jacket— 
cS j OUT THE CUFFS OR THE Fancy CotLtak In the coat pictured at the top of page 770, 
Three-Quarter Length. WITH STOLE ENbs. blue taffeta and gray habit cloth are shown with 


white vest, and lace, braid and gimp for decora- 
dium sweep or round length may be chosen for the skirt. tion. The pouch at the front is less pronounced than 
Five gores are used in its construction, and choice is given formerly, and at the back the eased effect is given. The 


of the plain effect or of one or two ruffles with self-head- extensions over the sleeves give a touch of originality to 
ings, a measurement of about four yards being allowed the the design, which is fashioned with or without front tabs. 
lower edge in the medium sizes. The only seams used in shaping are on the shoulders and 


A dress of blue erépe de Chine might have a fichu of under the arms, but the plainness is relieved by the 
white sik mullor point d’esprit. Messaline, Pompa- 
dour figured foulard, cashmere, voile, colienne and 
silk batiste will make up satisfactorily. 

Pattern 8403 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. For the medium size, the dress with 
two ruffles calls for 1114 yards of material 44 inches 
wide; without ruffles, $3@ yards. Price, 20 cents. 


wae 


8414—Ladies’ Coat —The tendency to fulness and 
much trimming which characterizes the present-day 
modes calls into requisition the louse coat, and many 
attractive designs are presented. A dressv mode is 
illustrated at the top of the page in dove-gray chif- 
fon broadcloth with point de Venise lace band- 
ing for decoration. Shirrings or tucks may adjust 
the fulness where the back and fronts are attached 
to the yoke, and similar disposition is made of the 
fulness at the lower edge of the full-length sleeves, 
those in three-quarter length being simply gathered, —g409—LapiEs' DRAPED DOUBLE-BREAST- 





and the fancy cuffs are optional. The large co’- ED JACKET, WITH FULL oR ‘THREE- 
larisa pomt of interest, the long stole ends giving it QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, WITH OR 
unusual attractiveness, Three-quarter and long hip WITHOUT THE PoOsTILion, 


lengths are both stvlish and either may be adopted. 

Seft silks, such as taffeta, louisine, peau de soe trimming and vest. Revers 
and crepe Olga, and light-weight woollens, including — are formed by turning back the 
kersey, prunella, drap d’été and faney weaves are adapt- fronts, and a unique collar in turn-over 
able. when desired. A wide, shaped be 
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Style is added 
lt isemploved as a waist 


The Delineator 
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THE ORAPED MODES ARE CHARMINGLY EXEMPLIFIED 
IN THIS JACKET, No. 8409; THE SKIRT IS No. 8369, AND 


POINT DE VENISE LACE AND FINE TUCKS AFFORD ELABORA- 
TION FOR THIS COAT OF EQGG-BLUE CLOTH, No. 8414; THE 


1S MADE OF ORCHID COLORED ORAP OD’ETE. 


THE SUIT 


SKIRT, No. 8375, IS ALSO OF THE CLOTH, PLAINLY DEVELOPED. 
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2, LADIES’ OR MISSES’ JACKETS AND SLEEVES 23? 


material 27 inches wide, 
or 24% yards 54 inches 
wide, with 14 yard of 
contrasting material 18 or 
more inches wide for vest, 
and 5g yard of all-over 
lace. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


8 37 3—- Ladies’ or Miss- 
es’ Two-Seam Sleeve— 
Shirred effects are con- 


8387—Lapirs’ BLouse ETON Coat or JACKET, WITH THE  Spicuous ON Many of the 
FRONTS SLASHED TO ForM TaRS OR IN REGULATION new frocks and bodices, 
BLousk STYLE, WITH OR WITHOUT THE VEST, CoLLarR, andin sleeves they are 
PEPLUM OR CUFFS. particularly desirable. 
Even when the waist 

finish whether the | shows no such ornamentation the sleeves are shirred. This 
peplum is utilized pattern is represented in a development of blue messaline, 
or not. The fulness at the top of the sleeves is laid in figured foulard and black voile, variously combined with 
box-plaits, and side-plaits regulate that at the wrist. Cuffs net, all-over and edge lace, plaited chiffon and velvet. The 
under section is plain, 
and the upper part very 
full, with several rows of 
shirrings at the seams, an 
extra row of shirrings di- 
viding the puff through 
the centre in butterfly 
stvle if fancied. A Mar- 
guerite puff may be in- 
troduced at the clbow, 
and the lower part is 
faced to form deep cuffs 
when the sleeve is in full 
38389—Labies’ OR Misses’ TUCKED Box ETON JACKET, length. Three-quarter 
. WITH FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, WITH and elbow lengths are 
OR WITHOUT THE VEST, STRAP FACINGS OR CUFFS. also provided for, and 


| appliqué band or a fancy 
with rounded ends — cuff, with the tab reversed or not, affords a pleasing finish. 
may conceal the The bodice of a suit of chiffon broadcloth might have 
wristbands. such sleeves, with a Margucrite puff of Liberty gauze, 
A suit of orchid = fancy cuff of velvet and frill of plaited lisse. All thin 
drap d’été would be smart witha jacket of this type having soft fabrics are suitable for this style of sleeve. 
a vest of cloth-of-silver and revers covered with duchesse Pattern 8373 is in 6 sizes from 9 to 14 inches arm 
lace over white satin, the cuffs corresponding. 
Pattern 8387 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. For the medium size. it needs 2 
vards of material 5-4 inches wide, with 3¢ vard 
of contrasting material 20 or more inches wide, 
and 1 vard of all-over lace. Price, 20) cents. 


ae 


8389—Ladies’ or Misses’ Tucked Box Eton 
Jacket—There are many points in favor of the 
ISton jacket for this season of the year. A) par- 
ticularly chic design is here illustrated in tan Bur- 
lingham silk with braid) decoration, and in blue 
canvas with lace and a vest of white for contrast. 
Two tucks turn from the centre of the back and four are 
taken in each front, The loose box-shaping is given. Strap- 
facings are provided for the lower edge and also for the 
neck, Avest is inserted if fancied, the fronts turning back 
in revers, and the closing is invisibly effected. Fancy cuffs ¢373—Lapies' oR Misses’ Two-SkAM SLEEVE 
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~ IN FULL-LENGTH 


may complete the sleeves in full or three-quarter length, OR LONG OR REGULATION ELRow LENGTH, WITH THE UPPER 
The superfluous fulness is removed from the back of the PART IN PUFF OR BUTTERFLY STYLE, AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
sleeves below the elbow, where they are left open, the edges THE MARGUERITE (ELBOW) PUFF, 


In one instance being caught together with buttons and 


several rows of shirrings may ornament them at the top. measure. For 11 inches arm a pair of sleey y 
- = ’ Cc s ac "es Wil 


Olive-green satin cloth is suggested for a walking cos- require 11g yard of material 44 inches wide. with 1 

: : . ‘ : 7 "itn % 

tume with a jacket like this. vard of lace net 45 inches wide for ; vase sat v2 
: ' i nches wide for Marguerite puffs, 1, 


Pattern S389 is in 7 sizes fron’ 80 to 42 inches bust) vard of silk for cuffs, and 1 vard of 
measure, For the medium size, it cally for 58¢ vards of | cover cuffs and lower part of leer. 
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all-over lace to 
Price, 10 cents. 


The Delineator 
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A STYLISH RIPPLE SKIRT, No. 8375, 1S HERE PICTURED 
WITH A SMART ETON JACKET, No. 8387, THE MATERIAL OF 


ENLIVENED BY PIPINGS 
IN THIS ILLUSTRATION OF BOX 


’ 


SHEPHERD-CHECK WOOL SUITING 


OF RED SILK, IS DEPICTED 


THE SUIT BEING GREEN DRAP D’ETE. . 


ETON JACKET No. 8389 AND SKIRT No. 


0, 16) aad}20 CENTS. 
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me LADIES’ OR MISSES’ COATS; LADIES’ WAISTS 


841 1—Ladies’ or Misses’ Coat—Coats of sack shaping 
are promised much vogue and are undeniably smart. A 
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Three-Quarter Lengti. 
8411—LADIEs’ OR MISSES’ 
COAT, IN THREE-QUAR- 
TER OR LONG OR SHORT 
Hip LENGTH, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE CUFFS, 
POCKETSOR BACK-STRAP. 
NY \\ \ \ “ plain finish of machine- 
SE stitching and careful 
pressing are essential to 
their good style, no 
trimming being necessary. Drab English covert was 
selected for this development. Darts are taken up on the 
outside or underneath in the top of the fronts, and the clos- 
ingis made ina fly or with visible buttons. Tuck seams are 
arranged at each side of the back, the lower part being left 
open for a vent, and under-arm seams are also employed. 





Three-Quarter Length. 





CAFE AU LAIT BROADCLOTH WAS USED FOR THIS SMART DEVELOP- 


The neck is com- MENT OF No. 8411, THE SEVERELY PLAIN TAILOR FINISH BEING ITS 


pleted by aregula-  CTIEF CHARM. 





8398—IaADIES’ Fancy 
WalIstT, HaviIne a **U"” 
YOKE WITH HIGH OR 
DuTrcH ROUND NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR LONG ELBOW 
SLEEVES WITH OR WITHOUT THE BUTTERFLY DRAPERIES. 





BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15 and 20 CENTS. 


tion notched coat- der buttons may draw the fulness in at the waist-line. 


collar. A back-  two-seam sleeves may be gathered or plaited into the ann- 
strap secured un- holes and are finished with or without cuffs. 


The 


Provision 
1s made for long or short hip 
or three-quarter len gth. 

Tan melton is always in 
good taste, and vicuna, ker- 
sey, tweed, tailor suitings 
or mannish materials will 
make smart reproductions. 

Pattern 8411 is in 8 sizes 
from 30 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the medium 
size the coat in three-quar- 
ter length requires 3% yards 
of material 44 inches wide: 
in short hip length, 25¢ 
yards. Price, 20 cents. | 


_ Tbe Delineator 


—> 





material 44 
inches. wide, 
with 1 vard of 
all-over lace. 
Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


84 26—Ladies’ 
Draped Waist— 
Without ques- 
tion the draped 
waists are lead- 
ers of fashion 
‘or Spring, all 
the soft, thin 
fabrics being 
particularly at- 
tractive made 
up in this way. 
The pretty 
mode below 
shows a fancy 
voke that may 
have regula- 
tion =oor. drop 
shoulders and 
closes at the 
front, - where 
graduated frills 
formanovel fin- 
ish. The draped 
portion is shap- 
ed without un- 
der-arm seams, 
and is drawn 
over the fitted 
lining to pro- 
duce the effect 
of a girdle. 
Gathers at the 


” = 
THIS CHARMING DRAPED MODE IS No. 8426, IN THE U'? YOKE IS A PRETTY FEATURE OF THIS ELABORATE centre-back 


CORN-COLORED LOUISINE, WITH YOKE, CUFFS AND WAIST OF MELON-ROSE MESSALINE ASSOCIATED WITH WHITE 
SLEEVE FRILLS OF LACE,ANDA TUCKED CHEMISETTE. CHANTILLY LACE; THE DESIGN !S No. 8398. 


seam, at the 
armholes and 
at the centre of 


8398—Ladies’ Fancy Waist—The waist illustrated op- the front control the fulness, and a small chemisette is in- 


posite shows a 


ee 


U” yoke of point de Venise lace on cloud- — serted. The neck is completed by a standing collar, Lin- 


gray crépe Léda, and the full-length sleeves have deep cuff- 
facings of thelace. A tight-fitting body-hning is employed, 
and the full portion is tucked en bayadere, and shirred on 
the shoulders, the closing being arranged at the front. A 


ings are supplied for the leg-o’-mutton sleeves, and cuffs in 
fancy outline are added if fancied. For this develop- 
ment, tan Burlingham silk is associated with heavy lace. 

Silk-end-cotton evolenne is a charming fabric for Spring 


standing collar 
is added when 
the neckis high, 
and a Dutch 
round outline 
is also provid- 
ed. Butterfly 
draperies give 
a distinctive air 
to the mode and 
may be used 
with the sleeves 
in full-length or 
long elbow 
style. Two- 
seam linings 
give support, 
and the large 
puff is divided 
by shirrings. A 
crush girdle is 
worn. Voile, 


wool gauze, surah, Olga crépe, 








8426—-LAaDIES’ DRAPED 
WalIST, CLOSED IN FRONT, 
WITH Fancy YOKE IN REG- 
ULATION OR DROP-SHOUL- 
PER EFFECT, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE CUFFS. 





and Summer, and in 


rajah_ silk, crépe de pale lavender will make up pleasingly from this design. 


Chine, messaline, pineapple and China silk are adaptable. Pattern $426 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
Pattern 8398 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust ure. Forthe medium size, it needs 4 yards of material 27 
measure. It needs for the medium size 34 vards of | inches wide, with 2 yard of all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 


for May, 1905 
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* LADIES’ WAISTS AND SHIRT-WAISTS; BERTHAS * 


yoke depth at the back and front 
add to the good effect, and the 
resulting fulness below is drawn 
down or eased. A voke in clover 
design is an up-to-date feature, 
a neck-band and standing collar 
affording neck completion. An 
invisible back closing 1s ar- 
ranged. Deep cuffs or shallower 
ones are used to finish the sleeves, 
A soft belt of ribbon is used. 

Nainsook, lawn, handkerchief linen, mousseline, crépe 
de Chine and China silk are among the best selections. 

Pattern 8380 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. For the medium sizes, it needs 414 yards of material 
27 inches wide or 34% yards 36 inches wide, with % yard 
of all-over lace 18 inches wide for yoke, collar and cuffs. 
Price, 20 cents. 





E BE , 

8381—LapDIES’ YOKE BLOUSE WalsT, , . ; ; 
* CLOSED AT THE BACK, DRAWN Down 8427——Ladies’ Draped Bolero Waist—White Chantilly 
Pm oR BLOUSED, WITH HIGH OR Dutcn lace and Parsifal-blue messaline are associated in this devel- 


e Rounp NECK AND FULL OR THREF- Opment, and aslight tumming of appliqué banding is used. 
ry QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES. Back, front and under-arm sections compose the lining, 
which gives support to the blouse front and plain back, the 
closing being made in the latter. The high neck is com- 
pleted by a standing collar, but a Dutch round outline 


8381—Ladies’ Yoke Blouse Waist—The mode here 
pictured in figured crépe de Chine and silk batiste is of 
the popular blouse order 
and closes at the back, 
the fulness being either 
drawn down or bloused, 
as preferred. A double 
box-plait marks the cen- 
tre of the front. The lace 
yoke is in fancy outline 
and is designed for a high 
neck with standing collar 
or for Dutch round out- 
line. A girdle is crushed 
about the waist and 
fastens at the back. 
The sleeves are wrinkled 
in mousquetaire style 
over close linings, and 
in full or three-quarter 
length. <A_ tight-fitting body-lining is also supplied. 

A voke of embroidered white chiffon over silk will be 
exceedingly pretty for a waist of champagne cr¢épe Leda. 

Pattern 8381 isin 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. For the medium size, it needs 25, vards of goods 44 
inches wide, with 4 yard of all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 


oe, 








Laer ad 8427—LapiEs’ DRAPED 
BOLERO WaAlIsT, CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH HIGH OR 
DUTCH ROUND NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR LONG ELBOW 
SLEEVES AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE SLEEVE CAP FACINGS 
FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SLEEVES MAY BE CUT AWAY. 


is appropriate for a 
more dressy develop- 
ment. Plaits in the 
under-arm seams and 
gathers at the armholes control the fulness at the sides of 
the bolero, which is draped in front and secured under a . 
buckle. The wide crush gir- 
dleforms a pronounced point 
at the back. Provision is 
made for cap facings to top 
the sleeves. Full puffs are 
used for the long elbow 
sleeves, but for full length, 
deep cuffs are added, and 
the elbow cuffs are stylish in 
either case. Frills of lace are 
used with the shorter sleeves. 
White point d’esprit would 
be pretty for the blouse 
front of a waist of soft white 
taffeta, and frills of the 
point d’esprit might be used 
in the elbow sleeves. Chif- 
fon broadcloth, albatross, 
voile, canvas etaminc, peau de soie, peau de Cygne, louisine, 
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8380—LaADIES' SHIRT-WalIsT, TUCKED IN YOKE OUTLINE, 
CLOSED AT THE BACK AND DRAWN Down oR EASED, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE SEAMED OR WHOLE-CLOVER 
YOKE. 


8 3 8 0 — Ladies’ 





Shirt-Waist— A pret- 
ty shirt-waist of the 
lingerie order is here pictured in fine India linon, with 
adornment of Jace, and in sheer batiste. Fine tucks to 


foulard, tulle and chiffon cloth will give satisfaction. 
Pattern 8427 is in 5 sizes from 32 to 40 inches bust meas- 

ure. For the medium sizes, it needs 354 yards of goods 20 

inches wide, with 214 vards of all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 
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The Delineator 


is permissible. A choice of plain, scolloped or 
conventional or fancy pointed outline is given. 
Ladies, misses or girls may wear these berthas. 
A plain silk or linen shirt-waist is made quite 
dressy by the addition of one of these -berthas 
with the yoke, and an assortment of such ac- 
cessories will afford many changes with a lim- 
ited wardrobe. All the fashionable laces, em- 
broidered or plain nets, point d’esprit, chiffon, 
bolting cloth,mulland 
lawn are suggested, 
and all sorts of com- 
binations may be 
made. 

Pattern 8401 isin 5 
sizes, from 24 to 40 
inches bust measure, 
For 36 inches bust, 
the bertha with yoke 
needs 1%% yard of silk 
20 inches wide, and 

*“ lg yard of all-over 
lace, or of one mate- 
rial 1 yard 36 inches 
wide; without the 
voke, % yard 27 or 
more inches wide. 
Price, 10 cents. 
















CLARET-COLORED LIBERTY SATIN ‘WAS SE- A DRAPED MODE IN BOLERO FORM IS HERE 
LECTED FOR THIS REPRODUCTION OF No. PICTURED IN A COMBINATION OF PRINTED 
8381,"FINE VALENCIENNES LACE AND SMALL MELON-ROSE FOULARD AND WHITE POINTILLE 
BOWS OF RIBBON GIVING RELIEF. CREPE DE CHINE; THE NUMBER IS 8427. 


8401—Circular Bertha—Many of the new gowns show a bertha 
in some form and they add much to the charm of a frock or waist. 





8401—CIRCULAR BERTHA, CLOSED AT THE BACK OR FRONT, WITH PLAIN, 
SCOLLOPED OR CONVENTIONAL OR FANCY POINTED LOWER EDGE, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE YOKE IN HIGH OR DUTCH ROUND NECK. (FOR 
LaDIES, MISSES OR GIRLS.) 


The accompanying illustrations show several developments, silk 
with lace, and crépe de Chine with faggoting; French cambric and 
NG SHRLONIETT pein : -_ ee, “ech uaiusat ihigcereciaaeceie’ A PRETTY SHIRT-WAIST (No. 8380) WITH BACK CLOSING 
t shoulders an finished with a standing collar or in Dutch round IS HERE PORTRAYED IN POMPADOUR LIBERTY SATIN, WITH 
effect is supplied but need not be used, and a front or back closing — @oLLaR AND CUFFS OF CARRICKMACROSS LACE. 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS; LADIES’ OR MISSES’ WAIST SET 


and a narrow band affords 
support for the standing col- 
lar. Bishop sleeves of the 
latest shaping are supplied. 
buttoned cuffs completing 
them. Gathers regulate the 
fulness at the waist-line, and 
acrush belt is a stylish ad- 
dition. In this instance the 
shirt-waist is made of white 
butchers’ linen, finished in 
tailor style. 

Plain materials are espe- 
cially adapted to the design, 
and white mohair with a skirt 
having tucks to correspond 
with the shirt-waist will be a 
practical costume. 

rattern 8374 is in 7 sizes 
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8260—LaADIES’ SHIRT-WalIst, EASED OR DRAWN 
DOWN, WITH MILITARY OR COAT CLOSING, 
AND DEEP OR SHALLOWER CUFFS. 





8360—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist—The shirt-waist here 
pictured is exceptionally attractive in design, present- 
ing both the drawn down and cased effect. Three wide 
tucks at each side of the centre ornament the back, and 
the fronts show two wide tucks, stitched to yoke depth, 
and a military or a coat closing at the centre. The 
narrow neck-band is concealed by a standing collar. 
Bishop sleeves of the approved shaping finished with 
deep, tucked cuffs or shallow plain ones are supplied. 
A crushed ribbon belt is a stylhsh accessory. The 
shirt-waist is here developed in white cashmere with 
tiny buttons affording a simple decoration and is 
shown also in blue hnen. 

Pale-blue lansdowne might be ornamented with 
hand-embroidery. China silk, louisine, taffeta, messa- 
line, peau de crépe, soiesette, albatross, madras, lawn, 
dimity, gingham, etc., are all suitable for reproducing 
the mode. | 

Pattern 8360 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it calls for 33g yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or 24% yards 44 inches 
wide. Price, 20 cents. 





ened 8361—Lantes’ TUCKED SHIKT-WAIST, 

8374—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist—The shirt-waist here DRAWN DOWN OR BLOUSED, WITH OR 

pictured is exceptionally smart and shows both the MATHOCT THESDETACHABLE MUCKHE: 
drawn-down and eased effect. Wide tucks ornament 





from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. For the medium size, 
it calls for 35g vards of material 27 inches wide, or 2 
yards 36 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


8361—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist—This attractive 
shirt-waist is illustrated in dotted and plain pongee with 
all-over lace for decoration, and also in a less elaborate 
development of white butchers’ linen. Tucks are ‘taken up 
at the back above the belt and to voke depth at each side 
of the front closing, and gathers adjust the fulness at the 
waist-line whether a drawn-down or bloused effect is de- 
sired. Full sleeves, with the lower part tucked outwardlv 
from the seam for some distance, are plaited into the deep 
pointed cuffs. A detachable tucker, closing at the back 
and topped by a standing collar may be inserted to form 
the upper part of the waist, which is outlined b 


Z : Via strap 
having stole ends extending to the lower edge 


8374—Lapbies' SHIRT-WAIST, DRAWN All the new shirt-waistings are appropriate for repro- 
Down or EASED, wITH THE ducing this design, and some satisfactory materials are 
STITCHING OF THE Tucks TERMIN- madras, chambray, damas, cotton voile, cheviot. mer 
’ > , es 1 7 fi ; ; - 

ATING AT YOKE OR WaAlIsT-LINE — cerized cotton, lotus cloth and the canvas weaves 
DEPTH AND WITH OR WITHOUT Pattern 8361 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
STITCHING ALONG THE CREASES. 1S F h : S ; : : Se 
measure. or the medium size, it will require 372 yards 


of material 27 inches wide, or 3 yards 
— the full fronts and are stitched to or 28% vards 44 inches wide, with 724 yard of contrasti 

yoke or waist-line depth, a second row of stitching being material 27 inches wide. and 34 yard of all-ov ar 

made along the creases when desired. The back is plain 18 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents eee Tees 
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36 inches wide. 
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A MILITARY CLOSING IS A PRETTY FEA- JAPANESE LACE ON ECRU NET PROVIDED THIS SMART SHIRT-WAIST IS A REPRO- 
TURE OF THIS SHIRT-WAIST (No. 8360) OF GARNITURE FOR THIS MODISH SHIRT-WAIST DUCTION OF No. 8374, AND THE MATERIAL 
BISHOP’S RED NUN’S-VEILING, THE COLLAR OF PRINTED PONGEE, THE DESIGN OF WHICH IS SPOT-EMBROIDERED LINEN IN A VERY 
BEING OF ENGLISH EMBROIDERY ON MULL. 18 No. 8361. PALE SHADE OF TAN. 


8424—Tucker Vest or Chemisette, and Under-Sleeve inches wide; a pair of under-sleeves needs 74 yard of goods 
in Either of Two Depths—The great vogue of the sur- 18 inches wide; and a pair of shallower under-sleeves, 54 
plice and other open-necked effects 
makes it desirable to have several remov- 
able chemisettes or tucker-vests to give 
vanety to the costume. Changes, too, 
are made in the sleeves by the possession ‘ 
of an assortment of under-sleeves, etc. -. “ 
This pattern is suitable for ladiesor misses, { | 
and includes a tucker-vest or chemisette of 
funcy tucking with lace and also hand-em- 
broidery on linen, It extends to the belt, 
but may be shorter, and tapes attached 
to the lower edge hold it in place. Shoul- 
der-seams give shaping and the standing 
collar closes with it at the back. 

Two-seam shaping is given the deep un- 
der-sleeve, also of tucking and extra ful- 
ness is gathered in the outside seam at the 
elbow. A full frill of lace follows the up- 8424—TUCKER-VEST OR CHEMISETTE, 
per and lower edges and is inserted in the aes ee al ee 
outside seam. Only one seam 1s ernployed PLICE AND OTHER OPEN-NECKED 
informing the shorter one, which fits the WalisTs, SHIRT-WAIST, ETC. (FOR 
arm snugly and is made of fine nainsook, LADIES OR MISSES.) 
edging and insertion, the edging being 
gathered and continued up the seam. 

Pattern 8424 is in 4 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust meas- vard 18 inches wide, 
ure. For the medium size, the tucker-vest or chemisette or ¥% vard 27 inches 
calls for 14g yard of material 18 inches wide, or 34 yard 27 ~~ wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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°GS=, LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS AND SKIRTS See 


8 40 7—Ladies’ Shirt- Pattern 8407 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
Waist—The back clos- measure. It needs for the medium size 314 yards of 
ing is observed on 
many of the prettiest 
designs for. shirt- 
waists, and was used 
for the one portrayed 
below in pale-blue 
crépe de Chine com- 
bined with filet lace. 
The pattern provides 
for tucks or shirrings 
at the shoulders and 
for the drawn-down 
or eased effect, the 




































8396—LanDIiES' TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, 
CLOSED AT THE BACK AND DRAWN 
DOWN OR BLOUSED. (ADAPTED TO 
HANDKERCHIEF EFFECTS AS WELL 
AS OTHER FABRICS.) 


material 27 in- 
ches wide, with 
Vg vard of lace 
net 45 inches 
wide. Price, 15 


f ner effect coms: 
“1 , v 
O72 
being among 
the season’s 8396— Ladies’ 


fancies. Afancv Tucked Shirt- 
yokeisincluded Waist-—\Vhite 
in the pattern organdy, trim- 
8407 and is used or med with Val- 
pris) DESISN Ne: pe EAC EEE Gets notaspreferred. enciennes and 
FOR THE DISPLAY OF HAND-EMBROIDERY, THE 4 meek with fenpiee 
EYELET STYLE BEING USED IN THIS INSTANCE  ** Arrow nec cose 
ON ROSE LANSDOWNE. band supports chief acces- 


8407—LaADIES' SHIRT-WaAIST, TUCKED 
OR SHIRRED ON THE SHOULDERS, 
CLOSED AT THE Back, DRAWN DOWN 
OR EASED, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
APPLIED FaNcy YOKE. 


IRISH CROCHET LACE !IS EFFECTIVELY EMPLOYED FOR 


the standing collar. Cuffs in either of two depths may com- D©CORATION ON THIS TUCKED SHIRT-wa) 
: . anes : Rae keg ST, No. 8396, 
plete the medium size sleeves. A silk or ribbon belt is worn, THE MATERIAL BEING LEMON-COLORED DOTTED sILK 
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sories, and pink lansdowne with faggoted ribbon trimming, 
were used to illustrate this effective design. The yoke is 
pointed in front and on the shoulders and straight across 
the back, with or 
without shoulder 
seams, and like the 
collar and cuffs, 
may be made of 
handkerchiefs 












f Tucks are intro- 
7 duced in the front 
and back below 


the voke, and the 
mode closes at the 
back, a drawn- 
down or blousing 
effect being given 


THIS SMART COAT DESIGN, No. 8411, IS REPRESENTED IN TAN COVERT 
WITH LEATHER COLLAR AND CUFFS, AND THE SKIRT, No. 8366, IS A GRACE- 
FUL BOX-PL‘ITED MODE MADE OF A PALE SHADE OF GREEN BROADCLOTH. 


above the belt. The sleeves are of the bishop type, finished 
with deep cuffs closed with tiny buttons. The design 


is practical for handkerchicf effects in plain materials. 

Pattern 8396 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it needs 23% yards of 
lawn 36 inches wide, with 3 handkerchiefs, each handker- 
chief measuring 1234 by 1234 inches. Of one material it 
needs 31% yards 27 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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8 365—Ladies’ Box-Plaited Five-Gored Skirt—<A plainly 
made skirt of light-weight 
woollen material isa pro- 
fitable investment at any 
season of the vear, and 
the plaited modes are es- 
pecially becoming. The 
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Round Length. 

8365 — LapIEs'’ BOx-PLAITED FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT, IN. MEDIUM SWEEP, ROUND OR 
SHORT ROUND LENGTH, WITH THE PLAITS 
STITCHED TO DEEP YOKE DEPTH. 


design here pictured is of five-gored 
formation, and is arranged in box-plaits 
all around. The folds are stitched to 
deep voke depth, and flare at the foot, 
where, in the medium sizes, a measure- 
ment of about five vards is given 
with the plaits drawn out. Allow- 
ance is made in the pattern for a me- 
dium) sweep, round and short) round 
lengths being also considered. In the 
cuts, blue serge and mixed goods are 
shown, but other goods are adaptable. 

Pattern 83865 1s in 8 sizes from 20 to 
34 inches waist measure, For 24 inches waist, it calls for 
7 vards of maternal 44 or 50 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 











o> 


Long Sweep. 


ing. The mode consists of 
two circular portions, joined 
at the centre of the front and 
back. Tuck-plaits stitched 
Medium Sweep. to shallow yoke depth reduce 
8369—LapDIES’ SLIGHTLY GATHERED FIVE-GORED SKIRT, the fulness about the hips and 

IN LONG OR MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, WITH are separated at the front and 

EIGHT OR FEWER GATHERED STRAIGHT RUFFLES. back by two box-plaits also 


stitched, the plaits at the 
8369—Ladies’ front being creased to the lower edge. The skirt is ar- 
Slightly Gathered ranged for a sweep as well as for round length, and the 
Five - Gored Skirt— entire lower edge in the me- 
The many-ruffled dium sizes measures about 
skirts are among the — six yards and one-fourth, 
novelties 
and are espe- 
cially attract- 
ive in the soft, filmy fabrics for Sum- 
mer. Plain and dotted white mull and 
black net were selected for making as 
illustrated above. Five gores shape the 
skirt, which has gathered fulness at the 
top, back of the side-back seams. Eight 
gathered straight ruffles in graduated 
depths and appled with or without 
self-headings are a pretty feature and 
especially becoming to tall, slender fig- 
ures, but fewer ruffles are equally stylish. 
The skirt is designed to fall in a 
long or medium sweep or it may be 
shortened to round length, and is shaped 
with graceful fulness to the lower edge, 
where it measures about five yards. 

A skirt of white tulle will combine 
successfully with a ruffled waist of the 
same material or of lace. 

Pattern 8369 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 
34 inches waist measure. For 24 inches 
waist, the skirt with eight ruffles will 
need 884 yards of material 44 inches 
wide, with four ruffles, 83% yards, and 
with two ruffles, 74 yards. Price of 
pattern, 20 cents. 







Round Length. 






it ! - | i 


/ Round Length. 
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ae 8388—LaADIES’ Two-PIECE CIRCULAR SKIRT, 
8388 — Ladies’ Two-Piece Circular IN MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, WITH 
Skirt—The skirt here illustrated is one TUCK-PLAITS AT THE SIDES STITCHED TO 


f the | A Giteceuatee: Hades we hie bake SHALLOW YOKE DEPTH AND Two Box- 
of the latest Directoire modes which ar PLAITS AT THE CENTRE OF THE FRONT AND 


promised great favor for the coming sea- BACK ALSO STITCHED. (SOMETIMES CALLED 
son, and is shown in brown nun’s-veil- THE DIRECTOIRE, SKIRT.) 
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A CHARMING DEVELOPMENT OF WAIST No. 8368 AND A CLOVER YOKE AND DEEP CUFFS OF EMBROIDERED MULL 


SKIRT No. 8369 IS HERE GIVEN IN ROSE-FIGURED FRENCH ADD TO THE DAINTY EFFECT OF THIS TOILETTE OF PERSIAN 
GAZINE, WITH EMBROIDERED BATISTE YOKE AND RUFFLES. MULL, THE WAIST BEING No. 8380 AND THE SKIRT No. 8388. 
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This mode is suitable for wear with any of the new 
draped waists or jackets and will develop attractively in 
almost all of the fashionable materials, voile, etamine, 
silk, satin, crépe weaves, foulard and fine woollens being 
among the favorites. 

Pattern 8388 is in 7 sizes from 20 to 32 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, it will requere 61% yards of 
material 44 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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8375—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt—The flounce skirts 
are popular again, their graceful outline and general becom- 
ingness accounting for this fact. Dark-blue broadcloth 


and mixed suitings are displived in the illustrations, with 
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Medium Siveep. 
8375—LaDIEs’ SEVEN GORED SKIRT, IN LONG OR 
MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, RIPPLED 
BELOW THE HIPS, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIR- 
CULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENFATH WHICH THE 
SKIRT SHOULD RE CUT AWAY. (SOMETIMES 
CALLED THE RIPPLE SKIRT.) 


machine-stitching for a finish. The mode, 
which is equally stylish without the flounce, 
is shaped by seven gores, rippling smartly 
below the hips, where it shows a close ajust- 
ment. Aniainverted box-plat takes up the 
fulness at the back and @ long or medium 
sweep as well as round length is allowed, 
the lower edge measuring about five vards 

and one-fourth in the medium sizes and the flounce about 
seven yards. When the flounce is used the gores need 
not extend beneath it, but this, however, is a matter of 
preference. 

A smart walking costume might be made of bronze- 
green cloth with a skirt of this description and a long: 
coat, tailor-finished. Tweed, etamine, serge, cheviot, 
voile, cravenette, mohair, linen, piqué, duck and many 
of the heavy wash fabrics are durable materials for the 
mode. 

Pattern 8375 1s in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, the skirt without flounce 
calls for 514 vards of material 50 inches wide ; with flounce 
and with the gores cut away beneath, 6 yards. Price 
of pattern, 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 








839 2—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Flare Skirt—-A plain seven- 


gored skirt is a standard mode and is suitable for develop- 
ment in a variety of fabrics. 
markedly below the hips and fit closely at the top, an in- 
verted box-plait removing the back fulness. 
brilliantine with machine-stitching for a finish, and gray 
and mottled storm serge are represented in the illustra- 


tions at the top of page 784. 
round, short round or instep length, and the lower edge 


in the medium sizes affords a measurement of about four 
yards and one-half. 


The latest designs flare 


Navy-blue 


A choice may be made of 


A white piqué skirt made from this pattern might be 


trimmed with bands of piqué, or in scroll design with wash- 
able braid. 


Linen, duck, madras, marseilles, mercerized 
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Long Sweep. 


cotton cheviot or hopsacking, tweed, wool canvas and 
taffeta are desirable sclections. 

Pattern 8392 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, it needs 4 vards of mate- 
nal 44 inches wide, without a nap or other distinct up or 


down; with a nap it needs 53% yards. Price 20 cents 
e ’ av . 
ae 


8397—Ladies’ Skirt—The close-fitting skirts refuse 
to be routed by the more picturesque full modes, their 
general air of smartness and good style keeping them in 
favor. The habit back is a feature of some of the newest 
skirts of this class, and is shown in the design illustrated 
at the bottom of page 784 in pavement-gray cheviot 
The upper part is of three-piece formation, and is length- 
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DOT-AND-RING PRINTED CAFE AU LAIT FOULARD PROVIDED ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT OF SKIRT No. 8376 IS HERE 
MATERIAL FOR THIS SIMPLE FROCK, A COMBINATION OF WAIST ILLUSTRATED WITH WAIST No. 8398, BOTH MADE OF LEAF- 
No. 8381 AND SKIRT No. 8375, VENISE LACE TRIMMING IT. GREEN VOILE, AND WITH PLAUEN LACE YOKE AND CUFFS, 
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ened by a flounce shaped 
by eleven gores in um- 
brella or ripple effect. In 
the medium sizes the lower 
edge attains a measure- 
ment of about seven yards 
and the pattern) makes 
provision for a medium sweep as well as round length. 

Black canvas etamine would be useful to wear with 
silk or lingerie shirt-waists, and albatross, serge, taffeta. 
linen, piqué, duck and mercerized cottons will reproduce 
the mode effectively. 

-attern 8397 1s in © sizes from 20 to 36 inches watst, 
For 24 inches waist, it needs 53g yards of material 4 
inchcs wide, or 5144 yards 50inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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Short Round Length, 
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Round Length. 


Medium Sweep. 

8397—I-ADIES’ SKIRT, IX MEDIUM SWEEP O& ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING 
OF A THREE-PIECE Upper PART with [iver Back, LENGTHENED BY A 
GORED UMBRELLA OR RIPPLED FLOUNCE. 
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Round Length. 
8392—LaADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT, IN 
ROUND, SHORT ROUND OR INSTEP LENGTH, 
WITH AN INVERTED BOxX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 








8423 — Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt—There 
are some occasions when a trained skirt is 
very desirable, if not absolutely essential, and 
to meet such requirement the excellent de- 
sign illustrated on page 786 has been brought 
forth. Ivory satin and pale-lavender crépe 
de Chine were selected for the development. 
The nine gores are given sufficient width for the 
introduction of two tucks at each side seam, 
which are stitched for some distance, and 
plaited fulness at the back, or, if preferred, 
shirrings or gathers may be used. Both regu- 
lation and frou-frou lengths are provided. 
and a short gore is inserted at the lower part 
of each side-back scam, thus producing an 
easy effect where it meets the train. The 
five-gored foundation skirt is not always neces- 
sary. A long train with round or square 
corners or a medium train in round outline 
only may be adopted, the former measuring 
from the belt to the lower edge at the centre of 
the back about two yards and one-fourth, and 
the latter about two vards in the medium sizes. 

The foundation skirt should be used with 
filmy materials. such as tulle, Brussels net, 
point desprit, chiffon cloth, crépe de Chine, 
satin gauze, silk voile, veiling, silk batiste, 
etc. Materials with more body, such = as 
grosgrain, peau de soie, moiré silk, cloth-of- 
gold, cloth-of-silver, satin cloth and the heavier 
satins, brocades, etc., may be made without 
the foundation skirt. 

Pattern 8423 is in 6 sizes from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. For 24 inches waist, the outside 
skirt with long tram needs 201g vards of maternal 20 
inches wide, or 934 yards 44 inches wide; and the founda- 
tion, 744 yards 20 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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8382 — Ladies’ Slightly Gathered Six-Gored Skirt— 
A graceful design for making skirts of supple fabrics 
is pictured on page 786 in figured gauze and_ black 
dotted net with self ruffles, and also in silk batiste with 
lace edging, It is formed of six gores, and the slight 
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Round Length. 
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A DAINTY LINGERIE SHIRT-WAIST OF FINE LINON, IN- HAND-EMBROIDERED LINEN WAS SELECTED FOR THIS 
SERTION AND EDGING (No. 8396), 1S HERE PICTURED WITH PRETTY SHIRT-WAIST, No. 8360, AND FOR THE SKIRT, 
SKIRT No. 8397 IN BLACK ZIBELINE, A NEW FLARE MODE. No. 8392, MIXED CHEVIOT WAS USED. 
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fulness at the waist-line is controlled by gathers. Three linon, pongee, drap d’été, colienne, mousseline, silk crepe, 
graduated ruffles trim the sweep skirt, while straight crépe de Chine, figured and plain nets, veiling, point 
ruffles are al- d'esprit, tulle, batiste, lawn, foulard or voile will prove 
lowed for the satisfactory for development. 

one in round 
length, a plain 
etfect being also 
stylish in either 
case. At the 
lower cdge in 
the medium 
sizes a Measure- 
ment of about 
four vards and 
three-fourths 
is allowed. If 
preferred, an 
















Pattern 8382/is: in 9 sizes 
from. 20 ‘to 36 inches waist 
measure. For: 24 inches 
waist, the round: length skirt 
with three ruffles needs 54% 
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Regulation Medium Train. 


8423-—LaDIES’ NINE-GORED SKIRT, IN FROU-FROU 
OR REGULATION LENGTH, WITH LONG OR MEDIUM 
TRAIN, TUCKED, SHIRRED OR GATHERED AT THE 
Top; AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A FIVE-GORED 
FOUNDATION SKIRT. 


Regulation Long Train. 





inverted box-plait may be used with the gathers at the yards of silk batiste 44 inches wide, with 20 yards of edg- 
centre of the back. ing 64% inches deep; in any length with three ruffles and 

This is a pretty mode for white dotted swiss, with Val- of one material, it will require 135g vards 27 inches wide: 
enciennes edging for the ruffles. Organdy, dimity, without ruffles, 8% yards. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 





Medium Sweep. Round Length. 





8382—LADIES' SLIGHTLY GATHERED SIX-GORED SKIRT. IN LONG OR MEDIUM SWEEP OR 
ROUND LENGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT THREE OR FEWEK RUFFLES 
AND THE INVERTED Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK, 





Loug Sweep. 
BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15 and 20 CENTS. pigjtized by Google Delineatof 








THIS DAINTY BRIDAL TOILETTE OF IVORY MESSALINE FIGURED RESEDA-GREEN SATIN FOULARD WAS TRIMMED 
SATIN PICTURES WAIST No. 8427 ANDO SKIRT No. 8423, WITH BOUILLONEES OF THE MATERIAL IN THIS POR- 
7 ROSETTES AND LACE PROVIDING ORNAMENTATION. TRAYAL OF WAIST No. 8426 AND SKIRT No. 8382. 
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AND LACE AND RIBBON 


8395 


No. 
AND A SILK COLLAR RELIEVE IT 


A PRETTY BUFF SHADE OF VIYELLA WAS USED FOR THIS 


COMFORTABLE MATINEE 
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TMIS SIMPLE TEA-GOWN IS No. 8405, IN A DAINTY MAK 
OF VIOLET-PRINTED PONGEE, WITH A TAB BERTHA-COLLAR OF 


DOTTED WHITE SILK TRIMMED WITH LACE. 
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LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


8377—Ladies’ Chemise Night-Gown—Daintiness char- 839 4—Ladies’ French Corset-Cover and Open Drawers 
acterizes all the newest lingerie, and a pretty night-gown in One—The practical and convenient garment pic- 
tured below is constructed on French 
lines, and is made of nainsook and 
trimmed with insertion and edging. 
The corset-cover is shaped by centre, 
side-back and under-arm seams, and 
darts or gathers may dispose of the 
fulness at the front. The neck is in 
low, rounding outline and_= shield 
sleeves are supplied but need not be 
used. The under-arm seams are con- 
tinued to the lower edge in shaping 
the drawers, inside leg seams also 
being used. Over-lapping box-plaits 
are employed at the back. Full 
ruffles are provided for the lower 
edge, which may be straight = or 
curved. The mode is known as the 
Princess combination. 
Mazalea is suited to such gar- 








Fg) | | | 8377 — LaDIES’ CHEMISE NIGHT-GOWN, SLIPPED ments and may be trimmed with tor- 
B ths i & ~ 

F fe ith VE ls y a ® ? S a 

r fe | AF il | OVER THE HEAD, WITH ROUND FRONT-VOKE, AND chon lace. Nainsook edging is pretty 
ie | 4 THREE - QUARTER LENGTH BISHOP SLEEVES OR on fine lawn and handwork.H b ‘i 
tae , | FRILL OR PUFF SLEEVES, Aad tra deci: urs 


f pe : | needlework or lace 1s effective on linen. 
| sy : | Pattern 8394 is in 9 sizes from 30 to 
it which was designed to slip 46 inches bust measure. For the medium size, it needs 
| over the head in chemise 434 yards of material 36 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 

style is shown in 

cambric with a voke 
of embroidered linen, or of the material, tucked, 
and decorations of edging, insertion and ribbon- 
run beading. The front falls in an unbroken 
line from the round yoke and the back depends 
from the band which finishes the neck. Three- 
quarter length bishop as well as puff sleeves com- 
pleted by bands are supplied, but these may be 
replaced by frill sleeves, if preferred. A hem com- 





8379 — LADIES’ TUCKED OR GATHERED 


pletes the lower edge. . S Cc : 
Long-cloth, linen, cambric, mazalea, muslin, : ee eo ee ee 
linon, lawn and wasn silks are the materials ; : cee ee See 
: SLEEVES OR SKIRT. 
generally selected for these gowns. Valenciennes, 
point de Paris or torchon lace will afford suitable trimming. 8379—Ladies’ Tucked or Cathered Seamless Corset- 


- Pattern 8377 is in 4 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust Cover—New designs in lingerie are eagerly sought, and 
measure. For 36 inches bust, it requires 63% yards of in corset-covers especially original ideas are readily adopted. 
material 36 inches wide, with % yard of tucking 18 inches Simple modes are sometimes most effective, and the one: 
pictured above is of this type. 
Clusters of fine tucks ornament 
the back to the waist-line and 
in front they terminate at bust 
depth, or, if preferred, the ful- 
ness may simply be gathered. 
Shoulder seams only are used 
in shaping and the closing is ar- 
ranged invisibly at the front. 
A round outline is given the 
neck, and shield sleeves are 
supplied, but their use, like that 
of the skirt,is a matter of fancy. 
Ribbon run through a belt of 
beading holds the garment in 
place. The illustrations show 
French cambric trimmed with 
. ie edging and ribbon-run beading. 
8394 — LapIEs’ FRENCH CoRSET-COVER AND OPEN Fine white lawn will be at- 
DRAWERS IN ONE, ADJUSTED BY GATHERS OR Darts tractive with a decoration of 
IN FRONT, WITH CURVED OR STRAIGHT LOWER EDGES Valenciennes Or point de Paris 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHIELD SLEEVES. (SOME- or torchon lace and _ beadin 

TIMES CALLED THE PRINCESS COMBINATION,) run with wash Bets. 

ribbon. 


Pattern 8379 is in 8 sizes from 
wide for yoke. Price 32 to 46inches bust measure. For the medium size it needs 
of pattern, 15 cents. 154 yard of goods 30 or more inches wide. Price 15 cents 
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.HE new materials for Spring and Summer 
Wear are sufticiently beautiful to furnish in- 
spiration for any number of pretty frocks, 
and these, too, at quite moderate cost. 
No great elaboration is permissible on 
young girls’ dresses, but a great amount 
of work may go into the making of them 
while yet conveying the idea of extreme 
simplicity. This is mainly along the line 
of hand-run tucks, fancy stitchery, insets 
and applications of lace and embroidery. 

Lawns, dimities, batiste, dotted swiss 
and point d’esprit are all eminently girlish 
materials, and narrow laces and frills of 
the same goods are used as trimming. Rib- 
bons, too, are much used for this purpose, and nothing can 
be prettier—on point d’esprit, for example—than tiny frills 
edged with baby ribbon of white satin run on just a little 
easy so it will not he quite flat. Girdles are rather more 
becoming to young girls than narrow sashes, though the 
girdles may be made of wide ribbon, in one or more rows, 
and floating ends may be added. All white dresses and 
flowered patterns on a white ground, when of transpar- 
ent materials, are best made over a white lining, depend- 
ing on the girdle or sash and knots of ribbon to give a 
touch of color. 

Separate chemisettes and cuffs are useful made of lace 
or of all-over embroidery or tucking. These are to be 
worn with dresses of the light-weight wool goods—alhba- 
tross, wool batiste or challis. Silk is not a youthful mate- 
rial, though some dresses are seen made of the fine pin- 
checked silks in white and some light shade. Crépe de 
Paris and eolienne are worn, but are not so desirable for 
Misses as the simple weaves. For school dresses, mohairs 
are still favorites, and as the days grow warmer white or 
light-colored waists of thin materials will be worn with 
these skirts, while a little jacket of the same material as 
the skirt will complete the costume for outdoor wear. 
Separate waists have proven too useful to be discarded, 
and though the cry is raised from time to time that the; 
ate to be no longer fashionable, they still hold an impor- 
tant place in every feminine wardrobe, being seen now for 
‘uite small girls, though in their case the separate guimpe, 
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with or without sleeves, made to wear with the little 
dresses that are cut out at the neck and with elbow 
sleeves, are more appropriate. 

Short jackets of the bolero or the Eton variety are 
most becoming to young girls, or, if a longer coat is de- 
sired, it should be rather loose, on the box-coat order, 
and many of these models are plaited or shirred. Shirring 
is very popular, particularly the tuck-shirring, where a 
narrow tuck is made in the material, the shirring thread 
forming the sewing of this tuck; this is always very effect- 
ive in soft material. Cording is also popular and _ is 
made by running cable cord through the tucks. 

Circular skirts grow in favor, and ruffles and tucks 
trim the lower edges. When circular ruffles are used, thev 
have but little flare, as the fashionable skirt this season 
has increased width at the bottom. This style is espe- 
cially becoming to young girls, as the ankle-length skirt 
should swing out rather sharply to give the best effect. For 
this reason, when a skirt has no ruffles at the lower edge 
but is finished with tucks or a Spanish flounce—the 
name given to the deep flounce that almost divides a skirt 
in half—the foundation skirt or the petticoat should have 
two or three narrow bias ruffles, put on quite full, gath- 
ered, not plaited, in order to prevent the outer skirt 
from clinging about the feet. 

Plaid materials are seen and are good for young people’s 
wear, but it 1s always better to make them up the straight 
way of the plaid. One sometimes sees them made with 
the plaids running bias, but this is dithcult of accomplish- 
ment, and if the skirt inclines to circular shaping it is 
almost impossible to preserve the bias and make the 
plaids match. 

The little French dresses with the waist blousing over 
the skirt at the waist-line are worn by girls of four and five 
or over, though for younger children, both boys and girls, 
the one-piece dress hanging from the shoulders is the cor- 
rect thing, while the Russian blouse models with many 
modifications in collar effects are favorites for both boys 
and girls. These are mostly made in serge, but the woollen 
materials will give place to gingham, piqué and linen as 
the season advances. The knickers worn by the smaller 
boys are quite concealed by the blouse, which is gradually 
shortened for older boys. 
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MISSES’ COSTUMES 


8390— the neck. A crush belt of silk or ribbon 1s worn. 
Misses’ Shirt- Five gores shape the skirt, which has outside box- 
Waist Cos- plaits, alternating with inverted box-plaits, stitched 
tume— Tucks to a slight distance below the hips. In the middle 
contnbute to 
the attractive 
appearance of 
the shirt-waist 
costume de- 
picted below 
n blue linen 
with hand- 
embroidery, 
and also oi 
white cotton 
votle with 
lace. They 
are taken up 
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Pont 





in the fronts é } < 
and are turned & ey N 
to form a box- & x v . < 
plait at each <i \ NS 


Uy, 





side of the 
centre, where 
the closing 1s 
arranged = un- 
der oa box- 
plait. The 
back has tucks 
similarly ar- 
ranged and 
provision 15s 
made for the 
bloused or 
eased. effect. 





8400—-MIssFs'’ COSTUME, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE APPLIED ‘*NUN” 
FOLDS: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE 
WaIst, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH 


Bishop shap- Rounp NECK AND FULL-LENGTH 
ing is given OR LONG ELBOW SLEEVES IN 
the. sleeves, BUTTERFLY OR PLAIN PUFF EF- 
which are con- FECT, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
fined in deep Fancy COLLAR; AND A GATHERED 





or shallow FivE-GORED SKIRT. 


cuffs, and a 

standing col- sizes the lower edge measures about four yards and one- 
lar conceals half with the plaits drawn out. 

the band at Etamine, veiling, foulard, albatross, chiffon cloth as 
well as madras, chambray, mercer- 
ized cheviot and many of the new 
wash materials will be found both 
pretty and serviceable. 

Pattern 8390 is in 5 sizes from 
13 to 17 years of age. For 15 
vears, 1t needs 834 vards of material 
27 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 


we 


8 400—Misses’ Costume— Either 
i very plain or a more elaborate 
development may be given. this 
design. Applied ‘tnun”’ folds are a 
pleasing feature, but need not be 
used. The full front and backs are 
gathered to a round yoke with 
standing collar, or cut out in Dutch 
round style. Invisible closing is 
made at the back, where the crush 
belt is also secured. The waist 
\\ \\ e \ blouses prettily all around, and the 
RS” AYN e 7 \ fancy collar is an optional feature. 
De | The sleeves are in butterfly or plain 
puff effect and in ful} length with 
deep cuff facings, or in long elbow 
style without them. Body and 
sleeve linings are used. : 


THIS SIMPLE COSTUME IS OF FIGURED SILVER- 
BLUE FOULARD, ANDO THE SLIGHT TRIMMING IS 
OF JAPANESE LACE; No. 8390 FURNISHED THE 
DESIGN. 
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8390-—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME: CONSISTING 
OF A TUCKED SHIRT-Walst, CLOSED IN FRONT, 
BLOUSED OR EASED; AND A PIVE-GORED SKIRT, 
HAVING OUTSIDE Buox-PLAITS ALTERNATING WIT 
INVERTED Box-PLAITS, 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15 and 20 CENTS. (~~... The Delineator 
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Five gores give shaping to the 
skirt, and all but the front one are 
gathered at the top, the fulness 
heing distributed becomingly. At 
the lower edge in the middle 
sizes, the width is about four 
yards. Figured blue silk and plain 
beige colored voile are illus- 
trated, the former with blue silk 
and Venetian lace banding for 
adornment, and the latter asso- 
ciated with all-over lace. 

Ivory-white silk muslin will 
provide a frock for party wear, 
and the ‘‘nun”’ folds might be of 
the material, of taffeta or louisine. 
Nun's-veiling, albatross, cashmere, 
lansdowne, soft taffeta, louisine, 
organdy, lawn and chambray will 
reproduce the mode attractively. 

Pattern 8400 is in 5 sizes from 
13 to 17 years of age. For 15 
years it needs for dress with folds 
97% yards of figured silk 20 inches 
wide, with 514 yards of plain silk; 
or of one material, 714 yards 44 
inches wide; without folds, 5% 
vards 44 inches wide, and \% yard 
of all-over lace will be required. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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840 8—Misses’ or Girls’ Two- 
Piece Box-Plaited Costume— Box- 
plaited effects in outdoor cos- 
tumes are more popular than ever 
before, and the Eton and bolero 
modes are especially attractive 
made in this way. The suit here 
pictured in brown brilliantine, 
with braid motif decoration, shows 
a jacket of this type with sleeves in 
three-quarter length gathered into 
wristbands bearing fancy cuffs, or 
incap style. The underfolds of 
the plaits in the jacket are 
stitched about half way down and 





- THIS JAUNTY COSTUME FOR DRESSY STREET 

WN hawe TEA-ROSE CHIFFON CLOTH WAS SELECTED 
ee eee d a o FOR THIS PORTRAYAL OF No. 8400, APPLIED WEAR IS A REPRODUCTION OF No. 8408, IN 
collar outlined wi eee “NUN” FOLDS AND SHIRRINGS ORNAMENTING IT, | SHADED NICKEL-GRAY MOHAIR, AND THE COL- 


AND BRUGES LACE AFFORDING DAINTY RELIEF. LAR IS OF FRENCH LACE. 


neck completion, and the jacket fastens invisibly. 
_Seven gores are employed in the construction of the 
skirt, and the fulness is disposed in box-plaits, which 
are stitched to yoke depth along their folds. With 
the plaits drawn out, the lower edge in the middle 
sizes affords a measurement of about five yards. 

Light-weight herringbone cheviot will prove very 
serviceable, and serge, broadcloth, invisible plaids and 
checks, taffeta and linen are also adaptable. 

Pattern 8408 is in 7 sizes from 11 to 17 years of 
age. For 15 years, it needs 7 yards of material 44 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


ae 


8420—Misses’ Shirt-Waist Costume—Figured tan 
India silk and white French dull-finished linen are 
represented in the illustrations of this excellent de- 
sign, the former having a simple trimming of Japanese 
lace. Five-gored shaping is given the skirt, which is 
8408—MIssEs’ OR GIRLS’ TWO- __ pjaited all around, the edges of the plaits being stitched 
PIECE BOX-PLAITEDCOSTUME: in tuck style to any desired depth. With the plaits 
CONSISTING OF (AN: STON Ok drawn out, the lower edge in the middle sizes attains 

Tce ee pee oe a measurement of about four and one-half yards. 
Tucks ornament the shirt-waist, whichis shown both 


Cap SLEEVES; AND A SEVEN- 
GORED SKIRT. in bloused and drawn-down effects and closes at the 
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LS Eee] ~ MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ COSTUMES i) "fel 


back with buttons and buttonholes. <\ standing at the centre of the back and on the shoulders in 
collar affords stylish neck finish, and a narrow belt front, and a removable chemisette with standing 
collar is inserted. Straps 

over the shoulders add to 

the ornamentation, but 
are not indispensable. 
Provision is made — for 
full-length sleeves with 

deep or shallower cuffs, 

the former with group of tucks 
decorating the tops. Three- 
quarter length sleeves are al- 
lowed as well. 

Tucks are grouped at the top 
of the skirt, which is of seven- 
gored construction, and = also 
trim the lower part. The back 
fulness is disposed in an inverted 
box-plait, and in the middle 
sizes a measurement of about 
four yards and three-fourths 1s 
allowed at the lower edge. 

This is a good design for mak- 
ing up washable materials such as organdy, batiste, lawn, 
dimity, chambray and linen, and cashmere, hennietta, 
fine checks, bnlhantine, pongee and messlinette. 

Pattern 8428 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 vears of age. 
Por 15 vears, it calls for 1044 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 64g vards 44 inches wide, with 7g vard of all- 
over lace. Price, 20 cents. 
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8420 -MiIssss' SHIRT Wa’'stT Co;- 


TUME: CONSISTING OF A TUCKED all, 
SHIRT-WAITST, BLOUSED OR : . . 


OUT THE SHOULDER Caps: anpa ably find a place in the young girl’s wardrobe and appear 
PLAITED Five-GORED SKIRT, each season with added charm. Blue linen with accessor- 
STITCHED IN TUCK EFFECT TO jes of white developed the smart httle costume illustrated 
ANY DESIRED DEPTH, opposite, embroidered insertion and an emblem provid- 
ing appropriate decoration, A broad sailor collar with 
is adjusted about the waist. its ends extending to the waist-line in front tops the blouse, 
Deep cuffs lengthen the sleeves, | which closes ino surplice style. Deep or shallower cuffs 
the upper part being in full finish the full bishop 
puff stvle with tucks at the top, and partially obscured — sleeves. The straight 
by shoulder caps if) fancied. 

Linen in the new blue-gray 
shade will make up very at- 
tractively in this way, and might 
be stitched with bright red) or 
white. A decoration of eyelet 
embroidery would be pretty on 
the front, collar and cuffs of the 
shirt-waist and front of the skirt 
of a frock of mercerized cotton 
canvas. Gingham, chambray, 
knickerbocker suiting, checked 
voile, durbar or rajah silk, pon- 
gee, mohair, cashmere and chathis 
are appropriate. 

Pattern $420 is in 4 sizes from 
13 to 17 vears of age. For 15 
vears, it necds S74 vards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 20 cents. 
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8428 - Misseés' TUCKED SHIRT-WalIstT COSTUME: CON- 
af, SISTING OF A SURPLICE SHIRT-Watst, WItH RE- 


MOVABLE (_HEMISEITE AND FULL OR THREE-OQUARTER 
e 9 e an A 
8428—Misses’ Tucked Shirt L.ENGTH SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 


Waist Costume —The surplice Cle STRAPS! AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH AN IN- 
fects dominate the Fashion world VERTED Box-PLArF AT THE BACK. 





this season, and are undeniably 

becoming both to women = and 

girls, This design is reproduced in melon-rose albatross — skirt is laid in kilt plaits that are turned from the front. 

with faggoting, and in printed orchid challis, all-over lace giving the effect of a box-plait. [t is attached to a 

being combined with both materials. ‘Tucks are taken up belt or to an under-body which may have a shield applied 
74 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15 and 20 CENTS. The Delineator 


to it, provision also being made 
for a removable shield. 

White piqué will reproduce this 
mode attractively, with all-over 
embroidery for the shield and 
wash braid set on the collar and 
cuffs. White linen will make an- 
other pretty development, and 
chambray, madras, duck, mar- 
seilles, pongee, cheviot and serge 
are also recommended. 

Pattern 8372 is in 10 sizes from 
4to 13 years of age. For 9 years, 
it will require 64% yards of mate- 
nal 27 inches wide, with 54 yard 
of contrasting goods in the same 
width. Price, 15 cents. 
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8370—Girls’ Blouse Dress—.\ 
dainty frock is illustrated on 
the next page in dotted Swiss 
with Valenciennes lace, and also 
in India linon with all-over lace, 
appliqué banding and hemstitch- 
ing. A body lining supports the 
blousing front and backs, which 
are revealed in square voke out- 
line and finished in high-necked 
fashion with a standing band or 





TUCKS ARE ATTRACTIVELY ARRANGED ON THE EXTREME BROAD-SHOULDERED EF- 
THIS COSTUME OF NAVY-BLUE TAFFETA, A FECT MARKS THIS DESIGN, No. 8420, WHICH IS 
REPRODUCTION OF No. 8428, AND THE CHEMI- SHOWN IN DOTTED CHIFFON CLOTH WITH 


SETTE AND CUFFS ARE OF EMBROIDERED MULL. ELABORATION OF VALENCIENNES LACE, 


eut out in French = stvle shirred to form frills. Five gores were used in 
square effect. constructing the skirt, which 1s gathered at the top and 
Full-length bishop attached to the lining of the blouse. Trimming ruffles 
sleeves completed and a fancy bertha decorate the dress prettily, but 





8372. (sIkLS’ COSTUME, WITH APPLIED OR REMOVABLE 
SHIELD: CONSISTING OF A SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH SUR- 
PLICE CLOSING ; AND A STRAIGHT KILT SKIRT ATTACHED 
tO AN UNDER-BOoDyY OR A BELT. 





BROWN-AND-WHITE CHECKED VOILE WAS =, ; eae , : ; 
J , . S : , < . wl o a ¢ 2 ” ‘C¢ S i Ss s . 
EFFECTIVELY GONTRASTED (WT: WHITE y deep cuffs are they may be dispensed with if a plainer effect is desired 





CASHMERE BEARING BANDS OF BROWN SILK furnished, as well White point d‘esprit with a voke of point de Paris lace 
AND AN EMBLEM, IN REPRODUCING No. 8372, @8 those in elbow — and edging for the decoration would make a dainty party 
T7990 ; ~~ oe F ~ 
for May, 1905 BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED (TO: 20, 16_ a Ae CENTS. 









THIS FROCK WILL SERVE FOR PARTY WEAR, AND ILLUSTRATES No. 
8370 DAINTILY MADE OF WHITE DOTTED SWISS WITH POINT DE 
PARIS LACE FOR TRIMMING. 


frock. Linen would be serviceable if the plain develop- 
ment were cmploved, and lawn, dimity, organdy, mull, 
etc., will also be suitable for reproducing the mode. 
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8412—GIRLS’ OR Misses’ Box 
CoaT. WITH LAPPED, Hus- 
SAR OR REGULATION MILI- 
TARY CLOSING. 





Pattern 8370 is in 9 sizes from 5 to 13 years of age. 
For a girl of 9 vears, the dress without ruffles calls for 
314 vards of material 36 inches wide, or 2% yards 44 
inches wide, with 24% yards for ruffles and 4% yard of 
all-over lace. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES, COATS, ETC. 


796 





841 2—Girls’ or Misses’ Box Coat—The box coat 
maintains its supremacy among modes for girls’ 





8370 — GIRLS’ BLOUSE DRESS, WITH 
HIGH OR FRENCH SQUARE NECK AND 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES, 
WITH OR VJITHOUT THE RUFFLES OR 
Fancy BERTHA; AND WITH AN AT- 
TACHED GATHERED FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT. 












outer gar- om 
ments, and _ 
an excellent 
design is 
shown at 
the left in 
tan cheviot. 
The loose 
snaping is 
given by 
means of 


oe 
5 
shoulder 
and un- 
der-arm 


seams, and pro- 
Vision is made 
for the coat to 
be lapped in double- 
breasted style and 
closed with buttons 
and buttonholes, or 
to have the Hussar 
effect with the fronts 
buttoned back in long 
revers showing a fac- 
ing of silk, the regu- 
lation military closing 
being also allowed 
and marked by but- 
tons. A collar of lace 
or of the material out- 
lined with braid af- 
fords stylish neck 
completion. 
Light-weight broad- 
cloth, serge, cheviot, 
cravenette, kersey, 
linen, etc., will make 
up satisfactorily. 


A ORESSY AIR IS GIVEN THIS LITTLE 
BOX COAT (No. 8412) oF CHAMPAGNE 
KERSEY BY THE ADDITION OF FRILLS TO 
THE LACE COLLAR. | 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10. 16 and 20 CENTS,)\ili2e0 by V9 
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Pattern 84112 is in 7 sizes from 4 to 16 years of age. 
For 12 years, it requires 2 yards of material 54 inches 
wide, with 74 yard of silk to cover revers, and 3% vard of 
all-over lace or contrasting material 18 or more inches wide 
for collar. Price, 15 cents. 


ae 


8422—Misses’ or Girls’ Shirt-Waist—The principal 
changes in shirt-waists are now directed to the sleeves, 










8422 — MISSES' OR GIRLS’ SHIRT- 
WalIsT, BLOUSED OR DRAWN 
Down, WITH HIGH oR DurcH 
NECK OR FRENCH RouND 
OR SQUARE NECK, AND FULL OR 
THREE - QUARTER LENGTH OR 
ELBOW SLEEVES. 


and the plain modes that close at the back are much fav- 
ored for making up fancy materials. Silk muslin striped 
with insertion, figured tulle with appliqué banding and 
all-over Lierre lace are here represented. The pattern 
makes provision for a high neck or for it to be cut out in 
Dutch or French round or square stvle, a standing collar 
finishing the first. The drawn-down effect is shown as 
well as the bloused, and a crush belt affords waist com- 
pletion. The elbow and three-quarter length sleeves 
consist of onc-scam puffs only, but for full length, cuffs 
in cither of 
two depths 


are added. 
All-over 
needlework, 
tucking, per- 
forated cloth 
or silk, Brus- 


sels net, 
point des- 
prit, as well 
as plain 
Waistings, 
are suitable. 

Pattern 
$422 is in & 


THIS PRETTY SHIRT-WAIST IS REPRESENTED IN 
PALE-BLUE DULL-FINISHED FRENCH LINEN, WITH 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY AND BOWS FOR TRIMMING; 
THE NUMBER IS 8416. 


‘Shirt-Waist— A 





sizes from 10 to 17 years of age. For 15 ycars, it needs 
334 yards of material 18 inches wide, or 234 yards 27 
inches wide, or 24 
vards 36 inehes 
wide, or 137 vard 


dt imches wide. 
Price of pattern, 
15 cents, ‘ 


8 415 — Misses’ 
Tucked or Gathered 





THIS MODISH SHIRT-WAIST REPRESENTS 
No. 8422 MADE OF BLEACHED LINEN WITH 
AN EFFECTIVE DESIGN IN EYELET EMBROI- 
DERY WORKED WITH LINEN FLOSS. 


fancy yoke 1s the 
salient feature of 
the smart shirt- 
waist here de- 
picted in white linen lawn, with English embroidery and 
Puritan bows for claboration, and with either tucks or 
shirrings disposing of the fulness at the top. Both the 
bloused and drawn-down cffects are allowed and the yoke 
is extended in stole form at the front. A standing collar 
over a neck-band finishes the neck and a narrow belt is 
worn. One seam only is emploved in shaping the upper 
portion of the sleeves, which show fashionable ‘fulness, 
and deep, close cuffs are added. 

Réséda-green peau de soic striped with white would 
make a pretty yoke and cuffs for a shirt-waist of réséda 





8415 -- Missks’ TUCKED OR G:ATHERED SHIRT- 
WalIst, Witt! FANCY YOKE, AND BLOUSED 
OR DRAWN Down. 


= 


French flannel, and white cord ornaments 
might take the place of the bows. Cham- 
bray, gingham, percale, madras, lawn, organdy, taffeta, 
louisine, messaline or henrietta wili prove satisfactory, and 
hand embroidery in geometrical or floral designs will af- 
ford attractive ornamentation. 

Pattern 8415 is in 4 sizes from 14 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, it needs 25g yards of linen 27 inches wide, 
with 114 yard of all-over embroidery. Of one material, 
it calls for 25g yards 36 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED) TO ‘10, 16 and..20 CENTS. 


f+ MISSES’ SHIRT-WAISTS, SKIRTS AND COATS *& 


8384 — Misses’ Blouse 
Waist—A ‘U”’ yoke-facing 
is a feature of the unusually 
pretty waist here pictured 
in a stylish combination of 
dark and light blue taffeta, 
point de Venise lace all-over 
being used for the yoke- 
facing. Tucks or gathers 
may dispose of the fulness 
at the back and front, and 
a box-plait is simulated 
at the centre. A standing 
collar tops the mode and a 
pleasing effect is given by 
adding shoulder sections to 
the sailor collar, but these 
need not beemployed. The 
belt is of the crush order, 


the waist blousing stylishly hi bs 


over it, or it may be fe 
drawn down. A 


body lining is in ey > 


cluded and linings . 
are also supplied for 
the sleeves, which are made 
with large one-seam putts 
and close cuffs tucked 
through the centre and 
slightly deeper at the back. 
Linen, cambric, flanne!, 
cashmere, pongee and loui- 
sine will give good results. 
Pattern 8384 is in 4 sizes 
from 14 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, it needs 314 
yards of dark silk with 1 '4 
yard of light silk, each 20 
inches wide; of one mate- 
rial 334 yards 27 inches 
wide will be needed. In 
each instance, it calls for 14 
yard of all-over lace for the 
yoke-facing and standing 
collar. Price, 15 cents. 







foulard, pongee, mull, point d’esprit «and or- 
gandy are appropriate, and the transparent 
fabrics may be worn over a color if fancied. 





ee 2384 — MISSES’ BLOUSE WalIST, WITH A ‘**U”™ YOKE 
ax FACING, AND A SAILOR COLLAR WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE SHOULDER EXTENSIONS. 
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8425—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SLIGHTLY GATHERED 
SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
GORED FLOUNCE HAVING A FANCY OR PLAIN 
FINISH AT THE TOP AND ‘*‘ Nun” Tucks aT 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY AND LACE APPEAR AS DEC- THE BOTTOM. 
ae ORATION ON THIS DRESS OF FOULARD, A UNION OF 


8425—Misses’ or Girls? WA'ST No. 8384 AND SKIRT No. 8426.. 


Slightly Gathered Seven- 


Pattern 8425 is in 10 sizes from 8 to 17 
yearsof age. For 15 years, the skirt with 


Gored Skirt—The full skirt modes are generally selected flounce needs 73g yards of material 44 inches wide; 
for thin, soft materials, and an excellent design is shown without it, 38% yards. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


here in developments of pointillé 
eolienne and pale-lavender French 
voile. Seven gores are employed, 
the fulness at the top being con- 
trolled by gathers. The full 
flounce is optional, and the skirt 
is generally cut away beneath. 
“Nun” tucks afford pleasing 
decoration for the lower edge, 
which, in the middle sizes, meas- 
ures about five yards and one-half, 
the skirt proper measuring about 
three yards and three-quarters. 
The flounce may have a self head- 
ing or be plainly attached, and 
when made without the puff it is 
slightly narrower. 

Pink-and-blue plaid pineapple 
gauze is suggested for a frock with 
the skirt made from this design, 
and a full draped waist. Canton 
crépe, wool batiste, peau de crépe, 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15 and 20 CENTS. 









8357 — MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED Box-PLair on 
AT THE BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BEN 
SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWay. (SOMETIMES CALLED THE RIPPLE SKIRT.) 
798 
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: 835 7—-Misses’ or Girls’ Five- 
. Gored. Skirt—The flounce skirts 
are popular this season and are 
especially becoming to the growing 
girl. Brown mohair and gray chev- 
lot are shown in the development 
of the one illustrated on the oppo- 
site page, machine-stitching sup- 
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8386— MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ Coat, 
TUCKED IN BOX-PLAIT EFFECT, WITH 
STOLE YOKE, AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE SHOULDER CAPES. 





plying the decoration. The design, THIS DRESSY COAT IS No. 8386, IN GRAY TAF- SKIRT No. 8367 1S HERE GIVEN IN BLUE 
which is equally smart without FETA WITH GIMP TRIMMINGS, AND THE SKIRT IS  ZIBELINE, AND THE COAT IS No. 8421, OF 
the flounce, is of the five-gored A COPY OF No. 8367 IN LIGHTER GRAY ETAMINE. BLACK CLOTH WITH WHITE VEST. 

order, fitting smoothly about the 

hips and showing the fashionable flare below. It is covert finished in tailor fashion. Tucks taken up at 


sometimes called the ripple skirt, and has fulness at the each side of the back in box-plait effect are stitched 
back disposed in an inverted for a short distance, corre- 


box-plait or gathers. At the sponding tucks appearing on 
lower edge in the middle sizes the fronts. The mode is 


the skirt measures about four topped by a stole yoke hav- 
vards and the flounce about ing ends extending down 


hve yards and one-half. the fronts to the lower edge, 
Zibeline, serge, broadcloth, and a similarly shaped lin- 
men’s suiting, madras, cham- ing serves as a foundation. 
bray and many of the wash Shoulder decoration is sup- 
materials are suggested. plied in the form of capes, 
Pattern 8357 is in 10 sizes the use of which is optional. 
from 8 to 17 years of age. Bishop shaping characterizes 
For 15 years, the skirt with the sleeves, one seam being 
gores extending beneath SRA Midsesoh Gane used in their construction, 
flounce, calls for 8 yards of Box-CoaT, in THree- 2"d the wristbands support 
material 27 inches wide, with- QUARTER OR Lone Hip fancy turn-back cuffs. 
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out flounce 2% yards 50 LENGTH, WITH OR WITH- Black taffeta or peau de 
inches wide. Pmnrice, 15 cents. OUT THE VEST. soie will make a_ stylish 


coat that will give good serv- 
ice and look well with any skirt or costume. Re- 
| productions are suggested in cheviot, serge, light- 
f Coat—So generally becoming weight vicuna, venetian, zibeline, prunella cloth, tweed, 
$= are the loose coats that their men’s suiting, broadcloth, cravenette and the new 

popularity shows no sign of waning. A smart coat of woollen mixtures as well as pongee and linen. 
this order is shown at the top of the page in tan Pattern 8386 is in 8 sizes from 10 to 17 years of age. 
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for May, 1905 BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED,TO. 10,(15( and) 20 (CENTS. 


ae 
8386 — Misses’ or Girls’ 





eae CHILDREN’S AND GIRLS’ DRESSES  SF*tcn0% 


For 15 years, it needs 54% yards of material 27 
inches wide, or 314 vards 44 inches wide, each with 
13% yard of all-over 
lace 18 inches wide to 
cover stole yoke and 


wide cuff sections. 
Price, 15 cents. 
ae, 


8 42 1 — Misses’ or 
Girls’ Box Coat—The 
design pictured 
at the bottom 
of the pre- 
ceding page 
allows a Va- 
riation from the 
plain box coat 
by the inser- 
tion of a vest 
when desired, 
the fronts being 
turned back in 
revers to reveal 
it. For the 
development 
illustrated 
dark-tan vicu- 
na was selected, 
with a finish of ma- 
chine-stitching. The 
shaping is accom- 
plished by centre- 
back, under-arm and 
shoulder seams, and 
the neck is. finished 
with a rolling collar 
that forms notches 
with the revers or 





SPOT-PRINTED LEAF-GREEN CHALLIS 


WAS THE FABRIC CHOSEN FOR THIS lapels. Two-piece 
STYLISH LITTLE FROCK MADE FROM No. sleeves of generous 
8402, WITH APPLIQUE LACE TRIMMING. size are employed, 


and may bear re- 


versed cuffs or be plainly finished, gathers adjusting 
the fulness at the armholes. 
the coat may close in a fly or with visible buttons. 


When the vest is not used 
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Excellent results may be obtained from tweed, hop- 


sacking, cravenette, habit cloth, melton or vigourcux. 


Pattern 8421 is in 4 sizes from 10 to 16 years of age. 
For 14 vears, it needs for coat in three-quarter length 554 


yards of material 27 inches wide, or 3!9 vards 44 inches 





8376—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Roys’ Rox-PLAITED 
DRESS, CLOSED AT THE FRONT OR BACK, 
WITH REMOVABLE TURN-DOWN COLLAR. 
(FOR WEAR WITH PETTICOATS, BLOOMERS, 


8402—Little Girls’ Dress— Figured blue lawn and 
Shantung pongee inits natural color were the miatenials se- 
lected for the illustrations of this attractive design, to 
which lace and needlework give the finishing touches. The 
blouse is tucked or shirred at each side of the front and 
back, a box-plait being arranged at the centre of the lat- 
ter to conceal the closing, and a lining is used. A stand- 
ing band finishes the neck, and the bishop sleeves have 
the fulness at the wrist disposed in tucks or gathers and 
finished with narrow bands or deep cuffs. Turn-back 
cuffs are also supplied. The straight, full skirt is gathered 





8402-—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH LONG 
Bopy TUCKED OR SHIRRED ON THE 
SHOULDERS AND AN ATTACHED FULL 
SKIRT. 


at the top and attached to the body under a belt of the 
material or needlework. Three tucks are made at the 
bottom, the lowest one forming the hem. 

A dress of nainsook might be made by this pattern and 
trimmed with Valenciennes insertion and edging. Lawn. 
mull, dimity, organ- . 
dy, madras, gingham, Ps 
chambray, albatross 
and cashmere are ail 
desirable materials. 

Pattern 8402 is in 
8 sizes from 8 to 10 
years of age. For 
5 years, it needs 3°. 
vards of material 27 
inches wide, or 2°%4 
yards 36 inches wide, 
with 3 yard ol 
all-over lace 18 
inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 

























8376—Little 
Girls’ or Boys’ 
Box-Plaited 
Dress — A_ be- 
coming dress 
for little folks is 
here pictured at the 
left in dark-blue ga- 
latea with accessories 
of white,and also in 
white piqué. The 
box-plaits add mate- Te 


wide, or 27% vards 54 inches wide; in long hip length 47% - 
vards 27 inches wide, each with 5¢ vard of contrasting rially to the attract- THIS LITTLE FROCK, WHICH EITHER 
material 27 inches wide for vest and 14% yard of silk 20 iveness of the mode, GIRL OR BOY MAY WEAR, IS COPIED FROM 


inches wide for inlaying collar and revers. Price. 15 cants. and are arranged at ne feo 
3 ECORATED WITH EYELET EMBROIDERY. 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15 and 20 CENTS. The Delineaiot 


the front and back. They are stitched to the belt and flare 
below, additional fulness being given the skirt by inverted 
box-plaits formed at the lower part of the under-arm seams. 
The body and skirt are in one, and the closing is invisibly 
made either at the front or back, as preferred. Neck comple- 
tion is afforded by a standing band which may also serve as 
asupport for a removable turn-down collar. The belt is held 
in position by straps under the arms, but, like the trim- 





CIRCULAR SKIRT. 


ming straps, its use is optional. Bishop 
sleeves finished with bands are sup- 
plied. Petticoats or bloomers can be 
worn with garments of this type. 

A smart dress might be developed in old-green gingham 
with white piqué for the collar. Duck, chambray, cotton 
voile, cheviot, serge, etc., will all prove serviceable. 

Pattern 8376 is in 9 sizes from 2 to 10 years of age. 
For 5 years, it calls for 434 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, with 8 yard of linen 36 inches wide for turn-down 

e collar. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


ae 


8371 — Girls’ 
Dress — A quaint 
mode is illustrated 
above in white 
piqué, all-over em- 
broidery and _ in- 
sertion af- 
fording 
pleasing dec- 
oration. <A 
voke - facing - 
is added to 
the body lin- 
ing, and a 
standing col- 
lar tops the 
mode unless 
a low neck is 
adopted. 
Gathers con- 
trol the ful- 
ness of the 
bloused 
backs and 
front, anda bertha 
is added. Closing 
is effected invisi- 
bly at the back, 
and the circular 
skirt, which may 
be double or sin- 
gle, is attached to 
the body under a 
belt. Full-length 





THIS CHARMING LITTLE DORESS 
POINTILLE WHITE MOHAIR GAUZE, WITH ALL- 
OVER LACE AND INSERTION FOR ORNAMEN- 
TATION; THE NUMBER IS 83744 


1S OF 


801 
BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED,TO..10, .15( and) 20 CENTS. 


for May, 1905 


8371— GIRLS’ DREss, WITH 
HIGH oR Low NECK AND 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW 

WITH OR WITH- 

OUT THE BERTHA; AND WITH ATTACHED DOUBLE OR SINGLE 


SLEEVES, 














sleeves of the 


bishop order fin- 
ished by deep cuffs 
are supplied, as 
well as elbow 
sleeves with nar- 
row turn-back 
cuffs. 


This design may 
be prettily devel- 
oped in blue cham- 
bray, with hand- 
emfbroidery for 
decoration. A par- 
ty dress with low 
neck and puff . 
sleeves is suggested WHITE PIQUE WAS TRIMMED WITH BANDS 
in white pointillé OF NEEDLEWORK INSERTION IN THE CON- 
eolienne. Crépe STRUCTION OF THIS SMART FROCK, A COPY 
etoile and mousse- OF No. 8369. 
line are also good. 

Pattern 8371 is in 10 sizes from 3 to 12 years of age. 
For 9 years, it calls for 54% yards of material 27 inches 
wide, with 1 vard of all-over embroidery. Price, 15 cents. 


wae 


8359—Little Girls’ or Boys’ Dress—A smart dress for 
a little boy or girl is here illustrated in white piqué with 








8359 — LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DREss, 
WITH KEMOVABLE SHIELD AND DEEP OR 


a 
= 
za 


SHALLOWER CUFFS. 
BLOOMERS, ETC.) 


(FOR PETTICOATS, 


trimmings of needlework insertion. and in unbleached 
linen with a shield bearing an emblem decoration, and with 
buttonholed scolloped edges. The odd method of closing 
adds to the becomingness of the design and suggests the 
surplice modes. No seams are used except on the shoul- 
ders and under the arms, the body and skirt being in one, 
and the belt. when used, is held in position by straps. 
Three box-plaits are arranged at the back. The open 
neck supports a deep collar, extending far down on the 
fronts,and frames a removable shield topped by a narrow 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESSES AND CHILDREN’S COATS 


band. This style of dress is particularly desirable for 
wear with bloomers, but is also suitable for petticoats, 


etc. 
or shallower cuffs may be used. 


Linen, madras, chambray, pongee, 


Sleeves of the bishop order are supplied, and decp 


serge, French flannel 


and many of the novelty goods are desirable selections. 


Pattern 8359 is in 8 sizes from 2 to 9 years of age. 


For 


5 years, it needs 414 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


or 33% yards 36 inches wide. 








8406—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH HIGH 
OR DUTCH ROUND NECK AND LEG-O’-MUT- 
TON OR PUFF SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE BERTHA COLLAR; AND WITH AN AT-= 
TACHED FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


8406—Little Girls’ Dress—White linen with and without 


a decoration of hand-embroidery 


and pale-pink lawn 


trimmed with insertion and edging were selected for illus- 


trating the pleasing design above, w 
ves and a Dutch round 


plain or fancy development. Puff slee 





THIS PLAIN DEVELOPMENT OF No. 
8383 IS RECOMMENDED FOR SERVICE; 
iT 1S OF PINK-AND-GREEN CHECKED 
GINGHAM, WITH EMBROIDERY. 


hich is suitable for a 


neck are permissible, 
and a bertha-collar of 
unigue shaping is a 
pretty feature, but is 
not always. used. 
Tucks and gathers are 
introduced in the full 
body, the former ex- 
tending to the waist, 
and theclosing is made 
atthe back. A stand- 
ing collar is added 
when the neck is high, 
and the full-length leg- 
o'-mutton sleeves are 
supplied with cuffs, 
but may be plainly fin- 
ished. <A deep 
hem is allowed 
on the attachcd 
skirt, which 1s 
composed of 
five gorcs gath- 
ered at the top 
and has tucks 
at each side of 
the front in ap- 
parent contin- 
uation of those 
inthe body. A 
belt of the ma- 
terial gives a 
finish at the 
waist-line. 
Pale-tinted pineap- 
ple gauze will make 
up prettily, and desir- 
able reproductions 
may be made from 
mousseline, China 
silk, pongee, crépe 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10. 15 end 20 CENTS 


weaves, gingham, chambray, percale, dimity or batiste. 

Pattern 8406 is in 8 sizes from 3 to 10 vears of age. 
For 5 vears, it needs 414%4 vards of material 27 inches wide. 
or 3% yards 36 inches 
wide. Price, 15 cents. 


ae 


8383—Little Girls’ 
Yoke Dress—A square 
yoke is a note- 
worthy feature 
of the little 
frock shown 
below in acom- 
bination of em- 
broidered and 
plain lawn, in 
plain nainsook 
with fancy 
tucking and 
lace, and also in 
baby-blue cash- 
mere. The yoke 
is seamed on 
the shoulders 
and affords sup- 
port for.the full 
skirt, which is regu- 
lated by gathers at 
the top. <A standing 
and a flat collar are 
given for the high 
neck, either being suit- 
able, and a French 
round outline is also 
provided for and is 
usually finished as il- 
lustrated, with a frill 
of fine needlework, 
or Valenciennes lace. 
The full bishop 
sleeves, which are con- 
fined at the wrist by 
dcep cuffs, may te 
replaced by puff 
sleeves completed by narrow bands. When made of 
plain material, the dress may have a hem finish, with 
or without the trimming ruffic. 

Rose-pink albatross is suggested for duplicating the 





AN ODDLY SHAPED BERTHA COLLAR 3S 
A PLEASING FEATURE OF THE DESIGN 
USED FOR THIS DRESS OF FIGURED PON- 
GEE; THE NUMBER iS 8406. 





8383—LiITTLE GIRLS' YoKE DRESS, WITH 
HIGH NECK AND STANDING OR Rouxnp 
COLLAR OR A FRENCH RouND NECK 
AND BISHOP OR PUFF SLEEVES, 


design, and a decoration of French knots 
white would be effective. Lawn, dimity 
seline and mull are suggested, and any Pp 
tion may be adopted. 

Pattern 8383 is in 11 sizes from 44 to 109 years of age 
For 5 years, it needs 214 yards of flouncing 21 ifichies 
deep, with 7g yard of plain lawn 36 inches wide for slee coe 


in black or 
organdy, mous- 
referred decora- 


Tbe Delineator 
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’ 


and collar, and 14 yard of all-over emlnoidery for yoke 
and cifs; or 35g vards of nainsook 30 inches wide, with 
4% vard of fancy tucking 18 inches wide, for yoke. Of 
one material, it will require 3 yards 36 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Oe 


8417—Little Boys’ or Girls’ Long Coat—This simple 
little coat is illustrated in tan cloth with soft quillings of 





COLLAR. 





peau de cygne in the same color and in blue peau de soic 
with lace bands. The design, which is equally appropriate 
for children of both sexes, is of the box shaping, and dis- 
plays a circular back seamed at the centre. The closing 
is arranged at the front, and style is given the mode by a 
large cape drooping over the shoulders. Neck com- 
pletion is afforded by a collar that may have square or 
round corners to correspond with the lower edge of the 
csit. The sleeves 
_te of bishop shap- 
ig and may have 
fancy cuffs attach- 
ed to bands which 
confine the fulness 
at the wrist. 
Linen in its nat- 
ural color would be 
smart, and an 
adornment of 
hercules braid 
would be appro- 
priate. White mo- 
hair would also be 
pretty, and gala- 
tea, piqué, 
marscilles 
and mer- 
hier cerized 
cy © goods give 
fine results. 
Pattern 8417 is 
in 8 sizes from 1 
to §& years of age. 
For 5 vears, it will 
need 5% yards of 
material 20 inches 
wide, or 44% vards 
27 inches wide, or 
216 vards 44 in- 
ches wide, or 2 
yards 54 inches 
wide. Price, 15 
cents. 


Oe 





8419—Little 

WINE-COLORED SATIN CLOTH FURNISHED GG. 0. Boys? 
MATERIAL FOR THIS STYLISH COAT, No. ee y 

8419, AND THE WHITE CUFFS AND COLLAR Plaited Long Coat 

AND BRASS BUTTONS AFFORD CONTRAST. —Slot seams are 





8417 -— LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ LONG COAT, WITH 
RIPPLE CIRCULAR BaCK AND ROUND OR SQUARE 
CORNERS, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CUFFS OR CAPE 


very stylish, and 
the mode repre- 
sented at the lower 
part of this page 
in red broad- 
cloth conforms to 
this stvle. The 
coat is in box 
style, loosely ad- 


justed, and the 
fronts and back 
are stitched in 
slot-seam effect to 
body depth, below 
which the fulness 
is laid in an in- 
verted box - plait. 
An invisible clos- 
ing is arranged at 
the centre of the 


front. A strap — THIS MODE, No. 8417, ALLOWS OF SIMPLE 
crosses the back oR ELABORATE CONSTRUCTION, AND IS DE- 
and a fancy collar SIGNED FOR BOY OR GIRL; IVORY BROAD™ 
with tab ends CLOTH WAS RELIEVED WITH LACE. 
gives a stylish neck 
finish. Cuffs corresponding in outline with the collar may 
complete the leg-o’-mutton sleeves. 

Black, in light-weight velvet, silk or satin, is as fashion- 
able as ever for small folks. White peau de soie, with 
Irish point lace for the collar and cuffs, would make a 
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8419—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ 
PLAITED LONG CoatT, 
STITCHED IN SLOT-SFAM 
EFFECT. 
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handsome coat. Other desirable materials are satin- 
faced goods, Venetian cloth, covert, cravenette, as well as 
pongee, linen and all the light-weight coatungs. 

Pattern 8419 is in 8 sizes from 3 to 10 years of age. 
For 5 years, it needs 414 vards of material 27 inches wide, 
or 25g yards 44 inches wide, or 214 yards 54 inches 
wide, each with 14 vard of all-over lace or contrasting 
material 18 inches wide for collar and cuffs. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ COATS; CHILDREN’S APRONS, ETC. 


~~ 


8393—Little Girls’ Long Coat—A short lining gives sup- 
port to the little coat here illustrated, the fulness being 
controlled by tuck or cord shirrings on the shoulders. 
Shaping is given by under-arm and shoulder seams, and 


the mode of closing 


is not evident. 


A stole collar 


affords an attractive finish for the open neck, but is omis- 


sible. 


Tuck or cord shirrings are also introduced in the 


draped sleeves, appearing to be a continuation of those 
on the shoulders; but plain bishop sleeves may be used 


instead. Bands complete them, 


and reversed cuffs, 


rounded at the back, are also supplied. For these develop- 
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ments, pale-tan kersey and blue pongee were selected, 
and the stole collar and cuffs are of Irish crochet lace. 
Oyster-white chiffon broadcloth will make a_ very 
dressy little coat, and might have a stole collar and cuffs 
of peau de soie of a deeper shade trimmed with narrow silk 





THIS PRETTY DESIGN FOR A GIRLS’ OR 
BOYS’ APRON {S No. 8385, MADE UP IN 
PINK GINGHAM WITH WHITE BERTHA 
AND WRISTBANDS. 


8 sizes from 


braid. Only the light- 
weight woollens, such 
as prunella cloth, 
drap d’été, voile and 
canvas etamine, are 
recommended, and 
lansdowne and _ rajah 
or Burlingham | silk 
will also prove satis- 
factory. 

Pattern 8393 is in 
2 to 9 
vears of age. For 
5 years, it needs 514 
vards of material 27 
inches wide or 354 
varcs 44 inches wide, 
with 7% yard of all- 
over lace. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 
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8385—Little Girls’ 
or Boys’ Apron— Box- 
plaits are a noticeable 
feature of the service- 
able and pretty little 
apron illustrated at 
the right in fine white 
lawn combined with 
Hamburgall-over,and 
also in pink checked 
gingham, edging and 
fancy banding afford- 
ing ornamentation. 
The box-plaits are ar- 
ranged at the front, 
and at the back the 
gathers are held in 


position bya 
narrow bind- 
The 
closing 1s 
made at the 
back, and 
strings in- 
serted in the 
under-arm 
Scams 
tied 2n a 


ing. 
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8393 — LITTLE GiRLS’ Lone Coar, Tuck oR Corb 
SHIRRED ON THE SHOULDERS 
CORD SHIRRED SLEEVES OR BISHOP SLEFVES, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE CUFFS OR STOLE 


AND WITH TUCK OR 


COLLAR. 


bow at the back 
A hem finishes the 
lo Wer edge, and 
a bertha ex- 
tending all around, 
or used at the 
lront only, 1s 
added if fancied. 
. Bishop sleeves fin- 
ished with bands 
are supplied but 
need not be used, 
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CORD SHIRRINGS MAKE THIS A VERY AT- 
TRACTIVE MODE, No. 8393, THE DEVELOP- 
MENT BEING OF PEARL-GRAY VOILE WITH 
LACE AND VELVET RELIEF. 


and frills may be added to the wristbands or be used 
to finish the armholes. 


White nainsook trimmed with Valenciennes insertion 


and lace will make a dainty little apron. 
linon, lawn, cambric, cross-barred 





JS 


bray are suit- 
able, and 
beading and 
insertion or 
any preferred 
mode of trim- 
ming may be 
used for the 
bettha. 
Pattern 8385 
is in 59 sizes 


from 2 to 10 years of age. 


vards of material 


wide, each with 3% 
wide for the bertha. 
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8385 — LITTLE GIRLS’ GR 
Boys’ APRON, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE BERTHA 
OR SLEEVES. i 


muslin 


Dimity, linen, 
and cham- 





For 6 years, it calls for 318 


27 inches wide or 34 yards 36 inches 


yard of all-over embro 
Price of pattern, 10) 


idery 18 inches 
cents. be 


The Delineator 


8378—Girls’ Combination Under-Waist and Closed 
Drawers—:An exceedingly practical garment for girls is 
here represented ina development of camvric with tucks, 


edging and 
nbbon - run 


Pe” aa beading for 
be. eo a Co ‘ 
PE ROS Ae elaboration. 
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an under- 
Waist and 
drawers of 


for May, 1905 


easy shap- 
ing, and a 
variety of 
ways for fin- 
ishing is pro- 


BR vided. The 
BY beading and 
edging are 


used fordec- 
orating the 
high, round 
or square 
neck, and 
the armholes 
are similarly 
treated. Un- 
der-arm and 
shoulder 
seams as 
well asa 
seam at the centre shape the garment, and the closing is 
arranged at the back with buttons and buttonholes. 
The drawers are closed and of generous width, being 
finished in knickerbocker style or allowed to hang 
free, bands drawing them in to the proper size in 
the former instance. Fulness is allowed at the back 
of the drawers, and a band which buttons to the body 
finishes them. 

Mazalea is suited to such garments, and may be trimmed 
with torchon lace. Valenciennes lace is always an effect- 
ive and serviceable trimming for underwear; it launders 
well and never has the disadvantage of being stiff and 
cumbersome that any embroidery except the sheerest 
and finest will have. Excellent imitations are very 
reasonable in price, and when patterns that closely copy 
the handmade lace are selected it is difficult to distinguish 
them. Nainsook edging is pretty on fine lawn. India 
linon, linen, dimity, wash silk, long-cloth and muslin are 
also good selections. 

Pattern 8378 is in 8 sizes from 2 to 16 years of age. 
For 8 vears, it needs 2% yards of material 27 inches wide 
or 1% yard 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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8378 — GIRLS’ COMBINATION UNDER-WalIstT AND 
CLOSED DRAWERS, WITH HIGH, ROUND OR 
SQUARE NECK, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
KNICKERBOCKER LEG FINISH. 





8391—CHILD’s SQUARF-YOKE NIGHT-GOWN, WITH HIGH NECK AND ROLLING COLLAR 
OR WITH DUTCH ROUND NECK AND FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES. 


’ 


839 1—Child’s Square- Yoke Night-Gown—White cam- 
bric and all-over embroidery were associated in one make- 
up of the little night-robe illustrated at the bottom of the 
page and fine nainsook, fancy tucking and insertion were 
used for the other. A square yoke supports the full front 
and back and the closing 1s made to a convenient depth. 
Narrow bands confine the fulness of the sleeves whether 
in full or three-quarter length. A rolling collar forms 
the finish for the high neck when the Dutch round outline 
is not employed. Machine-stitching holds the hem at the 
lower cdgein place. Edging is used for decorating the edges. 

Mazalea, muslin, long-cloth, lawn, linon and many of 
the inexpensive wash silks are good selections for night- 
gowns, and a simple decoration of torchon or embroid- 
ery, Valenciennes, point de Paris or Mechlin lace will 
give pleasing results. 

Insertion whether of lace or embroidery should be 
basted in position with a row of basting stitches on cach 
edge; the maternal underneath should then be cut through 
at the centre of the insertion, the raw edge so formed 
is turned back at each side, creased to hold it flat and 
one row of stitching through the bastings on the outside 
will secure the insertion and the turned-back edge of the 
material. This method will leave a raw edge of material 
on the wrong side, and if a better finish is desired, the 
basted edge of the insertion should be stitched before the 
under material is cut. 

Pattern 8391 is in 5 sizes from 1 to 9 years of age. 
For 5 years, it needs 3% yards of material 27 inches wide 
or 254 yards 36 inches wide, with 8 yard of all-over 
embroidery or fancy tucking. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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8399—CHILD's ROMPFERS. (FOR WEAR OVER THE DRESS OR 
UNDERCLOTHING.) 


8 399—Child’s Rompers—A garment that may be worn 
over the dress or underclothing is here pictured in 
tan linen. A yoke tops the mode in 
front and the back is in regulation body 
length, closing with buttons and but- 
tonholes. Inside leg seams and a centre 
seam shape the garment, which displays 
fulness below the yoke and is gathered 
at the back to a band attached to the 
body with buttons and buttonholes, the 
band extending to the front and button- 
ing in place. A flat collar completes the 
neck, and straight bands finish the bishop 
sleeves. The legs may he left free or be 
drawn in on elastics. 

Blue denim is used and duck will also 
be found satisfactory as well as crash, 
gingham, khaki, chambray, etc. A plain 
finish is desirable -but a simple wash 
braid may be added. 

Pattern 8399 is in 4 sizes from 1 to 7 
years of age. For 5 years, it will need 
314 yards of material 27 inches wide or 
244 yards 36 inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 


BUTTERICK PAITERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15 and 20 CENTS. 


stitched hem 
or a ruffle at the 
lower edge, and 
also a decoration 
of narrow edg- 
ing. The dress 
has extra fulness 
arranged in in- 
verted plaits un- 
der the arm, 
and the straight lower 
edge makes it suitable 
for hemstitching. Reg- 
ulation and three-quar- 
ter lengths are pro- 
vided. The yoke effect, 
given by clusters of fine 
tucks between tiny box- 
plaits in the front and 
back, renders the mode 
particularly becoming. 
A narrow band or fnil 
finishes the neck, and the 
sleeves are in bishop 
style. The dress closes 
invisibly at the back. 
The finest of white 





INFANTS’ DRESS; CHILDREN’S DRESSES, ETC. 


8358—lInfants’ Dress—This dainty little dress 
is of simple construction and is represented in sheer 
nainsook flouncing, and in fine linon, with feather- 





8358 —INFaNTS’ DRESS, IN REGULATION OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, 


WITH TuCKS SEPARATED BY BOX-PLAITS IN ROUND YOKE OUTLINE, 
INVERTED FULNESS UNDER THE ARM AND STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE SKIRT RUFFLE. 


atea, with removable cuffs and Eton collar ¢dged — 
with lace, an emblem affording ornamentation. 
Tuck-plaits turning toward the centre are arranged 


ing continuing to 


at the front and 
back, the stitch- 


body depth. The 
closing may be 
arranged in 
double - breasted 
stvle invisibly or 
with buttons and 
buttonholes. <A 
fancy yoke tops the 
mode and is finished with 
a narrow band, which 
affords support for the 
removable collar. Extra 
fulness is allowed in the 
skirt by an inverted box- 
plait let in below the 
waist at each under-arm 
seam. Bishop — sleeves 
finished with bands or 
sailor sleeves having the 
fulness disposed in tiny 
plaits are employed. A 
belt is included in the 





goods is usually selected for such purposes, and Persian, 
India and Victoria lawn, batiste, dimity, organdy, French 


cambric and Paris muslin are suitable materials. 


Dainty 


lace or fine needlework may be used for trimming. 


A FANCY YOKE AND TUCK=PLAITS RENDER 
THIS AN UNUSUALLY PRETTY MODE, No. 8404, 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF WHICH WHITE 


PIQUE WAS EMPLOYED. 





Pattern 8358 
is in one size, 
and calls for 254 
yards of mate- 
rial 36 inches 
wide, or 214 
yards 45 inches 
wide. Price, 
10 cents. 


pattern, but is omissible. 

Piqué, duck, cham- 

bray, madras, gingham and the mercerized materials are 

suitable, and developments are also suggested in French 
flannel, serge and knickerbocker suiting. 

Pattern 8404 is in 7 sizes from 1 to 7 vears of age. 
For 5 years, it needs 314% yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 214 yards 36 inches wide, or 2 vards 44 inches 
wide, with 14 yard of linen 36 inches wide for remov- 
ble collar and cuffs. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


ae 


8416—Boys’ Blouse—There is no mode more becom- 
ing to small boys than the blouse, and a desirable design 
is pictured at the top of the opposite page in piqué with 





i 8404 -- LITTLE Boys’ OR GIRLS’ TUCK-PLAITED DRESS, WITH FANCY YOKE. WITH 
4 OR WITHOUT THE REMOVABLE COLLAR AND CUFFS. ' 


(FOR WEAR WITH PETTI- 


| COATS, BLOOMERS, KNICKERBOCKERS, ETC.) 


8404—Little 
Boys’ or Girls’ 
Tuck-Plaited 
Dress—A pleas- 


) ing mode with 
the body and 


skirt in one is 
here depicted 
in white linen 
and blue gal- 


embroidered emblems at the front and on the left sleeve 
Box-plaits are arranged at the front, the right one one 
cealing the closing, and there are no seams used except- 
ing on the shoulders and under the arms. : 
or tape imserted in a casing at the lower edge allows 
the mode to droop all around, and the neck is finch 
with a turn-down collar or a Standing band “fe wear 
with an Eton or other linen collar. Sailor sleeves are 
included, and show a wide box-plait or gathers at the 
top and narrow plaits at the wrist. 


An elastic 


A four-in-hand 
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pose, but its good wearing qualities and attractive designs 
make it available for other and more decorative uses. 
The ground color of this one wus white, crossed at two 
and one-half inch spaces by half-inch-wide stripes of alter- 


tie is worn and may be passed under straps in front. 
The blouse may be made of serge, cashmere, fancy 

wool mixtures, percale, galatea, duck, madras, lawn, 

cotton cheviot, tweed or other washable materials. 


Pattern 8416 is 
‘in 10 sizes from 3 
to 12 years of age. 
For 7 years, it 
needs 23% yards of 
material 27 inches 
wide, or 1% yard 
36 inches wide, or 
1% yard 44 inches 
wide. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 
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8418—Little 
Boys’ Box Reefer 
—One of the 
smartest modes de- 
signed for school, 
play or general 
wear is here rep- 
resented in a‘de- 
velopment of 
tan kersey, fin- 
ished in tailor 
style, and in white 
piqué, having an 
embroidered em- 
blem on the left 
sleeve. The back 
is one piece, and 
the fronts close in 
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@416— Boys’ BLousE, WITH TURN-DOWN COLLAR OR STANDING BAND FOR 





WEAR WITH ETON OR OTHER LINEN COLLARS. 





8418—LITTLE Boys’ Box REEFER, WITH SAILOR COLLAR AND REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


Mate red and blue 
that cross each 
other at nght an- 
gles and form a 
plaid. Cuffs and 
collar were made 
of plain blue Jinen 
and the entire ef- 
fect was very good. 

Boys’ suits when 
made of linen are 
finished in practi- 
cally the same way 
as when of cloth, 
and it is, perhaps, 
even more impor- 
tant that the mate- 
nial be well shrunk 
before cutting. 
The linen should be 
dipped in water 
and wet thorough- 
ly, then, without 
wringing, hung in 
the shade to dry 
Several repetitions 
of this process will 
be an advantage 
if one wishes to be 
quite sure that no 
further shrinkiny 


will occur in the laundering. Pockets are inserted in 
these suits and the seams are finished in the manner that 
has been described in THE DELINEATOR pages. 

For little girls as well as for older folks, it promises to 
be a lace year and Valenciennes has preat vogue, though 


double-breasted fashion with buttons and buttonholes, 
the introdiction of a shield topped by a standing collar 
being a matter of preference. The sailor collar is a fash- 
ionable detail giving breadth to the shoulders. Sleeves 
shaped with two seams are in keeping with the mode, 


and vents are allowed 
in the lower part of 
the under-arm seams. 
Laps conceal the 
openings to pockets 
inserted at the sides 
and on the left breast. 
A coat cut on these 
lines may form part 
of a linen suit, the 
trousers of which 
might be in close-fit- 
ting knee style or of 
the knickerbocker 
type, and a shirt or 
blouse waist of the 
same material or of 
other washable fabric 
should be worn. 
Ladv’s-cloth, vicuna, 
tailor suitings, mel- 
ton, etc., arealso used. 
Pattern 8418 is in 
10 sizes from 3 to 12 
years of age. For 7 
years, it will need 31¥ 
yards of material 27 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 
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Plaids and checks 
are much in evidence 





WHITE LINEN WAS USED FOR THE MAKING 
OF THIS BLOUSE, WHICH IS No. 8416g9A 
VERY PRACTICAL GARMENT FOR WEAR WITH 
EITHER SKIRTS OR TROUSERS. 


THIS SMART BOX REEFER IS No. 
8418, SUITABLY MADE UP FOR SPRING 
IN LIGHT-WEIGHT TAN MELTON, WITH 


AN EMBROIDERED SHIELD. 


many other kinds are 
seen, frequently two, 
or even more, varie- 
ties being combined in 
the scheme of deco- 
ration. Medallions of 
Valenciennes, for in- 
stance, will be framed 
and connected by 
Irish crochet or Prin- 
cess Louise lace, 
and the batiste em- 
broideries are often 
united with both 
heavy and thin laces. 
Hand embroidery and 
drawn work in com- 
bination are seen on 
girls’ dresses and in- 
fants’ wear. Heavily 
padded embroidery 
combined with the 
open eyelet work 1s 
much seen, but the 
quantity of embroid- 
ery on the gown 
should not be over- 
done, A small vine 
above the hem, a trail 
of fine leaves and 
blossoms along a 
seam, or a few scat- 
tered flowers on the 


in all materials for children’s dresses, and a model was 
seen made of fine linen that is sold under the name of 
“glass towelling’’ and is manufactured for just that pur- 


yoke are about all that good taste will sanction. The 
work should be perfectly done, and the, figures well 
scattered, that the workmanship may show. 
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SOME NOVELTIES IN VEILS.—1. FACE VEIL OF BLACK NET DOTTED WITH VELVET; DRAPED VEIL OF BLACK CHIFFON DOTTED IN WHITE. 
2. THIN NET FACE VEIL AND DRAPED VEIL OF FLORAL PRINTED CHIFFON, WITH RIBBON BORDER. 8. WHITE CHIFFON EMBROIDERED IN 


WHITE SILK AND HAVING RIBBON BORDER. 


4. WHITE NET FACE VEIL, THE UPPER PART DOTTED IN WHITE AND THE LOWER PART 
DOTTED IN BLACK IN BORDER EFFECT ; WHITE CHIFFON DRAPED VEIL. 


5. FANCY MESH BLACK FACE VEIL, DRAPED VEIL OF CHIFFON SHOW- 


ING A PRINTED EFFECT IN COLORS. 6. LOOSE FACE VEIL OF WHITE NET DOTTED WITH WHITE AND BLACK CHENILLE ; EMBROIDERED VEIL. 


MODISH SPRING MIELLINERY 


ERHAPS the most noticeable feature in the newest 
P importations is the profusion of trimming arranged 
at the backs of the hats. Masses of flowers or rib- 
bons, and sometimes feathers, cover the upturned brim 
and rest on the bandeau, and the only other decoration 
is a graceful garland of the blossoms or a soft twist of 
the ribbon; or, perhaps, a feather around the front of 
the crown, while the straight brim comes well forward 
over the eves. In the fibre and hair braids, which are 
shown in a variety of shades or glacé effects, these new 
shapes are especially attractive, the hat and the trim- 
ming carrying out a harmony of color. 

Another feature of this scasoi’s hat is the bandeau. 
Nearly every new model has a bandeau, and it may be 
placed at the back to accentuate the tip-tilted brim, or 
at the side, where the brim is either flared or folded over 
to meet the top of the crown, while some of the daintiest 
creations have a tiny bandeau in front or even all around. 
The same shape will take on entirely different aspects by 
a clever handling of the bandeau. 

Suggestive of the artist’s hand is a hat the predominat- 
ing tone of which is e~een, the shape being of hair braid 
shading from dark to light green; masses of green 
leaves and small white and dark-red roses provide the 


trimming. Another attractive model is a glacé of mother- 
of-pearl shades having light blue predominating. Two 
ostrich plumes, carrying out the same exquisite shades, 
and Dresden roses form the decoration on this hat, the 
shape of which is novel and jaunty. 

A distinctly charming hat is made entirely of small 
drawn ribbons in rose-porcelain. It is a rather small, 
round shape, with the brim at the back folded over on 
the crown and a wide bandeau giving the correct forward 
tilt. Roses are massed upon the brim and the bandeau 
while a wreath of small buds in rose pink is carelessly 
arranged upon the brim at the front and sides. A 
huge bow of gold gauze rests against the crown in front. 

Floral trimmings were never so beautiful, both as to 
form and color, and almost every hat of any importance 
is adorned with some sort of flower or foliage. As has 
gong been true, roses hold first place in the trimming of 
smart headgear, and each season they appear more at- 
tractive. - Garlands of miniature morning-glories pansies 
in pastel, and conventionalized pansies, and the fluffy 
feathery thistles suggest delightful effects in the adoro 
ment of Spring and Summer headgear. 

The marquise shape is as popular in straw and tulle as 
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it was in velvet and felt. A charming model is fashioned 
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SMART HEADGEAR FOR-CHILDREN.- 1. BLUE FANCY STRAW, BLUE SATIN TAFFETA RIBBON; BRIM FACING OF BLUE CHIFFON. 2. CON- 


TINENTAL HAT OF PALE PINK CHIFFON SHIRRED OVER WIRE FRAME; PALE PINK RIBBON. 
AND BRIM EDGE OF SMALL WHITE BLOSSOMS; LARGE ROSETTE AND LOOPS OF RIBBON. 4. 
MULL; TINY PLAITED FRILLS, AND LARGE BOW OF MULL; SILK-COVERED BUCKLE. 


3. WHITE NEAPOLITAN STRAW, TOP OF CROWN 
‘BABY’? HAT OF SHIRRED WHITE SILK 
5. LIGHT-TAN STRAW, GOLDEN-BROWN VELVET 


FOLDS AND BOW. 6. LIGHT-BLUE STRAW, RIBBON IN DARK AND LIGHT BLUE AND DARK-BLUE QUILLS HAVING LIGHT BLUE AT THE BACK. 


of grass-green tulle shirred over a wire frame, which in 
turn is overlaid with beautiful green leaves. The trim- 
ming, though simple, is novel and artistic. Across the 
front and folded about the crown is a soft silk scarf in 
light blue, while at the back there are clusters of daisies 
in the same blue tone, and the scarf is drawn through 
slits made in the tulle-covered frame and is_ loosely 
knotted. This hat would be equally pleasing in any 
other harmonious combination of colors. 

One of the picturesque hats of the season is the Corday 
in broderte anglaise. Ribbon or flowers form the trimming. 

The newest turban is perfectly round, with the edge of 
the rolled-up brim meeting the crown edge. It is very 
attractive fashioned of mixed straw braid, though for 
dressy wear tulle or even lace is used, with flowers and 
ribbons to form the decoration. A pretty example was 
made of pale-pink tulle, the tulle being finely plaited 
over the flat crown, while the brim is of shirred tulle 
with three rows of tiny pink blossoms through the centre. 
A pale-pink ostrich aigrette is placed at the left side of 
the hat. 

Extreme novelty is expressed in a street hat of coarse 
white straw, arranged over a round frame to’ simulate 
raised tucks. At the back the brim is flared high, and a 
bandeau rests on the hair. Masses of white blossoms 
and green leaves are arranged over the brim, while a 
wide-spreading white wing is the only other trimming, 


the wing being placed on top of the hat. This model 
is generally becoming, and particularly smart worn with 
the silk or linen shirt-waist toilette. 

Another of the modish tip-tilted hats is made of écru 
rough straw. A heavy garland of roses, buds and foli- 
age encircles the wide, flat crown and comes up over the 
back, concealing the edge of the upturned brim. The 
same floral decoration is used upon the back brim, but 
novelty is introduced in four bows of graduating 
sizes placed on the brim at the left side. These bows are 
made of pale-pink mbbon, and a binding of velvet in the 
same shade of pink finishes the edge of the brim. 

A large hat of black chip has the wide brim rolled at 
each side in envelope fashion, and shaded pink flowers 
are thickly massed over it, while black velvet ribbons 
fallin loops from the top over the brim at the back. This 
hat may be worn with a variety of dressy frocks. 

Artistically bent and folded is the wide brim of a hat of 
white Milan; the crown suggests the ‘‘Tam’”’ shape, 
and flowers and ostrich plumes provide trimming. At 
the left side, where the brim is folded in envelope fashion, 
there 1s a cluster of cream-white roses and green leaves, 
while directly at the centre of the back there are two 
clusters of roses and foliage. A heavy satin cord 
finishes the edge of the brim and is repeated at regu- 
lar intervals over the brim facing. Two long white 
ostrich feathers fall gracefully over the hat to the back, 
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THE STRAYING OF LUCIFER 


BY SEWELL FORD 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


T WAS not that Lucifer meant to intrude. A better- 
mannered horse you never knew. But when one has 
been tied in the woods for many hours one comes to 

want water very much indeed, and then, if one breaks 
a halter and goes seeking a drink, quite naturally he is 
liable to overlook some of the little niceties of behavior. 

Lucifer did. -There happened to be a door between him 
and the water which he could sniff so plainly. - The door 
was latched, too, but this troubled him only fora moment. 
He was trying it with his nose, finding out how the thing 
worked, when someone inside called sharply: ‘*Come in, 
come in!’’ Just then Lucifer hit upon the combination, 
lifted the little iron finger-piece, pushed with his head and 
answered the invitation by squeezing himself through the 
narrow doorway. 

Possibly the sharp-faced, angular old woman who sat 
at the window shelling peas was unprepared for such a 
visitor. Yet she needn’t have screamed so. Lucifer 
didn’t bite or kick, save under extreme provocation, and 
his bearing was most friendly. She ought to have known 
that by the way he held his ears. But she waved her 
apron at him and shrieked piercingly. 

Lucifer, however, was thirsty, and there on the bench 
was the water-bucket. Merely glancing at the old woman, 
he walked over and plunged his muzzle into the clear, cool 
well water. Didn’t it taste good, though! 

Not until he had touched bottom did he look up. A 
girl had come in; a tall, slim girl, who wore a checked apron 
and a long braid of brick-red hair that hung down her 
back. She was talking soothingly to the old woman. 

‘“He won’t hurt you, Aunt ’Phemie. He was thirsty, 
that’s all. But, oh,isn’thea beauty! Isn’t he, Auntie?’’ 
. Now this was sensible. Perhaps Lucifer did not catch 
the full meaning of the words, but he liked the tones of the 
girl’s voice. They were low, calm, pleasant tones with no 
fearin them. This much he understood very well. 

And Lucifer was a beauty, to be sure. His coat was a 
pure, snowy, dazzling white with a kind of satiny sheen to 
it. From his plume-like forelock, that rippled half way 
down to his nose, to the end of the silky tail falling almost 
to his heels, there was not spot or fleck of color. There 
were sixteen hundred pounds of him, too: not mere bulk, 
for most of it was supple, closely packed muscle under 
perfect control. 

Of all these things Lucifer had knowledge, in his own 
way—one could see that by the way he carried himself: 
but it did not prevent him from appreciating the good 
points of others. Hence he cyed the girl approvingly and 
stood quite still, gazing about the room. In all his some- 
what varied career he had never before been in a farm- 
house kitchen. 

‘Shoo, shoo!’’ exploded the old woman. 

‘Oh, Auntie, don’t! Let’s see what he’ll do. 
nice horsey want a radish? Does ums?’’ 

Now, as everyone knows, babies and all animals under- 
stand that sort of talk perfectly. Lucifer made his best 
bow to the red-haired girl and went through the motions 
of pawing with one foreleg. 

“Did you see, Auntie? Did you see him beg? 
ums shall have a radish, so ums shall!”’ 

And in spite of the old woman's protests the girl held 
out one of the red-and-white things to him. Stepping 
gingerly across the creaking floor boards, Lucifer picked it 
from her palm in his daintiest fashion. It tasted good, so 
he begged for more, and got them. Then he was fed a lot 
of peapods in a basin. 

“Now, sir, we'll have to go outdoors. 


Does the 


Well, 


Auntie’s afraid 


SEYMOUR M. STONE 


of you,”’ said the girl at last, fearlessly taking him by the 
forelock and leading the way. Meekly Lucifer followed, 
and the two tramped out into the back-yard, to the great 
relief of Aunt Euphemia Penny, who regarded Lucifer’s 
unheralded appearance before her as a thrilling and 


. mysterious event. . It was unusual. 


‘‘Where on earth did the beast come from, Jerry?’’ As 
if Mrs. Penny thought that Jerry—her real name was 
Geraldine, you know—could answer. Yet Jerry did think 
she knew. 

‘‘Aunt 'Phemie would scold me if I told her,’’ reflected 
Jerry, ‘‘or perhaps send me to bed without supper, but I 
believe I just wished him here. Don’t I always say :— 





“« Star light, star bright, 
First star I’ve seen to-night, 
I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night ?’” 


But I never 
Oh, you great, 


And haven't I always wished for a horse? 
dreamed I'd get such a lovely one as you. 
white darling!’’ 

Then Miss Jerry would reach up on tip-toes and put her 
slim arms about Lucifer’s big, sleek neck and lay her red 
hair and freckled cheek against his white nose. 

From the first Lucifer liked it, although never before 
had he made friends with any wearer of skirts. They 
were so apt to giggle or scream, and either proceeding is 
jarring to sensitive nerves. But this red-haired girl did 
nothing of the sort. She was quiet and gentle, but wholly 
unafraid. Best of all, she seemed to understand him 
thoroughly, and he had known but few men of whom as 
much could be said. 

Had it not been for Miss Jerry, though, life on the Penny 
farm would have been dull, indeed. The old barn had no 
other occupants than himself, unless vou counted the hens 
which cackled in the mows or the swallows darting among 
the roof beams. In the fields back of the barn was not 
even a cow. 

But Miss Jerry proved to be company enough. Never 
had Lucifer found anyone who had a keener appreciation 
for his talents. At first, to be sure, she did not know how 
to play her part, but httle by little she learned. How 
cleverly, for instance, did she pick up the handkerchief 
trick after Lucifer had dropped a hint or two. She had 
led him into the barnyard and turned him loose. At once 
Lucifer began the three-legged trot. 

“Why, you beauty, you’re lame, aren’t you?”’ 

That was exactly what she should have said, of course. 
The next thing to do was to limp up to her and hold out 
the stiff foreleg. There, however, Jerry was at a loss how 
to proceed until he took one of her sunbonnet-strings in his 
tecth and tugged at it. 

‘Shall I bind up the poor leg? Is that it?’’ 

It was, although Lucifer could only look sorrowful. 
But, as you have seen, Miss Jerry was a peculiarly gifted 
young person. Off came the bonnet-string with a rip and 
around the foreleg it went. Having bowed his thanks 
Lucifer cantered around the barnyard to show how com- 
plete was the cure. 

How she did laugh at that and clap her hands! From 
then on she scemed to understand the game perfectly 
even to the giving of mock scoldings when he would pull 
the bandage off with his teeth and trot humbly back to 
her, the bonnet-string dangling from his mouth. 

“Isn't he wonderful, Auntie!’’ Miss Jerry would exclaim 
‘Where do you suppose he ever learned so much? 

“It’s all very fine,” retorted Aunt ’Phemie, ‘' itsonen 
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he's eat up all that hay, where’s more to come from? = An 
who’s to pay for that bag of vats? Who does he belong to, 
an’ why don’t they come and git him, that’s what I'd like 
to know?’”’ 

‘I hope he doesn’t belong to anybody but just me. I 
know he don’t want to,”’ declared Miss Jerry. ‘And as for 
buying his oats, I can do that by selling some of my chickens. 
I'd rather have him than anything else in the world.”’ 

Not until he had thrown her once or twice did Lucifer 
learn that Miss Jerry could not stay on his back unless he 
went very care- 
fully. Butit was 
only a matter 
of two or three 
weeks before she 
got the knack. 
Then what fun 
they did have 
tearing about the 
fields, Lucifer 
with his head up, 
ears forward, 
nostrils wide; 
Miss Jerry cling- 
ing to his long 
mane and utter- 
ing wild little 
cries of delight. 
When he was 
quite sure of her 
he began teach- 
ing her how to 
take jumps; low 
ones first, over 
narrow ditches 
and broken 
fences, higher 
and longer ones 


later, until she 
was perfect in 
the art. 


Those were the 
finest runs Luci- 
fer had ever 
known, for, with 
no bits in his 
mouth to bother 
him, no tugging 
of his head this 
way or that, he 
was the real 
master of the 
sport. Early in 
the morning, 
sometimes before 
the sun got up, 
was the time 
when she came 
out to join him 
in these wild, free 
gallops. It was 
then, too, that 
he was keenest 
for a run. He 
did not know, of course, why it was that Miss Jerry 
would ride at no other time, or why she stole down 
before Aunt ’Phemie was awakc, to don in the barn 
a pair of loose-fitting overalls which she had walked 
five miles to buy for this purpose. Lucifer only knew 
that Miss Jerry was fast learning to be the best rider 
he had ever carried on his back, and that she was 
the most companionable human he had ever known. 

So Lucifer was content, and the Summer waxed and 
waned joyously. 

Miss Jerry, however, was not so easily satisfied. She, 
too, had known other things than the quiet humdrum of 
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THERE WERE CHEERS AND SHOUTINGS, 
CANDLES SPLUTTERED ABOUT THEM.—Page 812. 


the Penny farm. The m mories were rather vague, for 
they were of early childhood, but once she had lived among 
different scenes. There had been great tents and many 
horses and wagons. Her mama was with her then, a 
beautiful creature, all pink-and-white, whom she some- 
times saw in a spangled dress with short fluffy skirts. 
And they were always going somewhere. She remem- 
bered waking in the night and peering out through cur- 
tains to see the black trees go by, always the black trees, 
with the bright stars overhead and the noise of hoof-falls 
and creaking 
axles to lull her 
to sleep again. 
She could: re- 
call glimpses into 
the big tents 
where many 
lights burned 
high in the air, 
where people 
shouted and 
whips cracked 
and horses 
pranced around 
a yellow ring. A 
big man with a 
prickly black 
moustache had 
held her in his 
arms and _ said: 
‘*See, little one, 
see mama on the 
pretty horse!’’ 
Whereupon she 
had looked, then 
put her hands 
over her eyes and 
cried; for there 
were, oh, so 
many, many 
people out there 
and the lights 
were so. bright 
and the horses 
danced about so, 
and she was 
afraid that some- 
thing would hap- 
pen to her beauti- 


ful mama. 
In the end, too, 
something did 


happen. At 
least, she went to 
sleep one night 
and in the morn- 
ing her mama 
was not with her, 
and the man 
with the prickly 
moustache cried 
as he kissed her 
and gave her to 
a strange woman, 
who took her to Aunt Euphemia, with whom she had 
been ever since. 

This was all she knew about that other life, or was 
ever likely to learn, for Aunt ’Phemie would tell her 
nothing. 

‘The less you know about it the better,’ 
replied. 

As she grew up into a tall, slender girl she developed one 
passion, and that was for horses. Hour after hour she 
would stand at the front gate watching for them to go by. 
Most of them were farm-horsces, staid, sober-eyed plodders 
weary with hard work. These she pitied. Occasionally 


RED F:RE WAS BURNED, AND ROMAN 


’ 


she had once 
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a trotter in a gig passed and she stared admiringly. But 
a saddle-horse roused her enthusiasm as did nothing else. 
Some of the riders must have thought her crazy, the red- 
haired girl with the blue cyes, who laughed and clapped 
her hands as they cantered by. 

Then the big white horse had come so mysteriously, to 
the delight of her very soul. 

Perhaps you will understand now why it was that Miss 
Jerry got into her head the very quecr notion which she 
put into practice one night late in September. For weeks 
she had planned it. On two evenings she had stolen 
downstairs after Aunt 'Phemie had gone to bed. But at 
the last moment her courage had failed her and she had 
crept back to her room. The third time she had shut her 
lips tightly and said to herself, ‘* 1 will doit, IT will.” 

Lucifer was just taking his second after-supper nap when 
she roused him by coming into the stable. Sleepily he 
watched her as she stood in the patch of moonlight that 
fell through the open door. She had her red hair fastened 
atop her head under an old slouch hat and she was putting 
on the loose overalls. Then Lucifer understood that 
there were prospects of a gallop. 

But this time, instead of taking him out into the fields, 
she led him quietly past the house and through the front 
gate, making him keep on the grass until they were in the 
road. \ 

‘‘Now, my beauty,” she whispered tensely in his ear, 
‘we'll go to town and show them how to ride; won't we, 
eh?”’ 

Go to town they did. Lucifer saw the lights in the 
distance and made for them willingly. He rejoiced to 
fee] again the hard road under him, to hear his hoofs beat 
out the quick, blood-stirring k’larrup! k’larrup! k’larrup! 
of his running song. He threw up his head, snorted glec- 
fully and struck into a long, swinging lope that laid the 
stretches of highway behind him in fine style. On his 
back, riding as lightly as a cork on a wave-crest, Miss Jerry 
cooed tenderly to him, now and then guiding him to the 
right or left by a pat on his neck, as she had long since 
learned how to do. 

It was great fun. They could watch the folks run to 
their windows and peer out into the moonlight to see who 
rode at such a pace. Nor was the speed checked when 
they reached the broad main street of the town, where the 
houses sat snugly behind their little squares of green, where 
there were street-lights and carriages and boys and girls 
who laughed on the sidewalks. Many eyes stared after 
the big white horse and his boyish rider as they clattered 
recklessly on. 

Sure enough, Miss Jerry was showing the town folks 
how to ride. There it might have ended and no harm 
done but for an incident on which she had not counted. 
- How was she to know that they were to meet the town’s 
brass band escorting home the fire department from a 
county muster? That is preciscly what happened. 
Turning a corner, they ran almost full tilt into the head of 
the procession, Just at that moment, too, the rat-tat-rat, 
tat, tat! marching tap of the snare-drum was changed toa 
full-volumed blare as the brasses brayed out: 
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“ When-you-hear the bells go ding-ling-ling, 
Bow-down-low, and sweetly we will sing. 
And when-the-verse am through, the chorus all join in; 
There’l] be a hot time in the old town tu-night, 
Mah Ba-a-a-by !” 


Miss Jerry should have fainted, or gone into hysterics, 
at least. But she didn’t. She simply cast one startled, 
frightened glance at the band, at the lines of scarlet- 
shirted firemen, at the crowded street bevond. Then she 
drew in her breath with a q:ick little gasp, shut her lips 
very tight, pressed her knevs into Lucifer’s quivering 
shoulders, twisted her left hand into the strands of his 
mane and struck him smartly on the neck with her nght. 

But Lucifer needed no guiding then. What, with a 
band plaving “A Hot Time’ almost under his nose! Not 
he. Why, that was his tune, /its—the one they always 


played him on with. Forgetting his rider, forgetting 
everything save that the swinging music was throbbing in 
his head and sending little thrills clear down to his rudi- 
mentary toes, Lucifer reared his great bulk until his fore 
hoofs topped the six-foot band-leader’s bearskin by many 
inches, pivoted grandly about on bent haunches, came 
down with a stamp that made the sparks fly from the 
macadam, swayed his head once or twice until he got the 
time, and then, neck arched, head tossing, forelegs pawing, 
tail waving like a silken banner and every motion per- 
fectly attuned to the throbbing metre of the quickstep, 
he pranced and curvetted up the street at the head of the 
column. 

For a moment, when the firemen and spectators saw the 
slim figure perched on the back of the great white horse, 
with neither saddle-pommel nor bridle-rein to cling to, they 
held their breath and prepared to view disaster. One or 
two ran forward to catch the rider as Lucifer whirled him- 
self about. 

But there was no disaster. They saw the set lips 
relax into a smile of pure delight, saw a slender hand 
snatch off the slouch hat and wave it, saw a mass of 
brick-red hair tumble over the blue-and-white checked 
blouse—and that was quite enough to make them stare and 
keep their mouths agape. 

There were cheers and shoutings. Red fire was burned 
and Roman candles sputtered sparks about them, for the 
friends of the firemen had planned to do the thing in style. 
Miss Jerry heeded not, for she had wholly and utterly 
abandoned herself to the charm of motion and music, her 
lithe figure swaying in graceful unison with every move- 
ment of the big horse. 

And what did Lucifer care for noise or fireworks? 
Frighten him! Evidently you didn’t know Lucifer. No, 
there was but one person in all that crowd who had the 
least idea as to where this splendid white horse might have 
appeared from. This individual was a short, stockily 
built, seedily dressed man who ran along the curb, ap- 
parently more excited than the shouting small boys who 
ran with him. 

“It’s him! It’s him!’’ he cned at intervals. No one 
disputed the statement. Perhaps it was because no one 
heard. But when at last the band ceased and the big 
horse with its rider wheeled into a side street and slipped 
away from the crowd, the seedy man was close behind, 
following silently on a bicycle contributed unwillingly by 
an astonished youth. Even Miss Jerry was not aware of 
his presence as she slid off Lucifer’s back at the Penny 
front gate. 

It had been a wild prank, to be sure. She supposed she 
ought to feel frightened and sorry. But oh, it had been 
glorious! The tumult of it still raced in her veins. She 
knew that she only hoped that sometime it might be done 
all over again. Meanwhile the seedy man was busy. 

It was not long after this that a badly written, wonder- 
fully spelled letter reached Professor T. Caleb Norton. 
Proprietor and Manager of The Colossal Equine Paragon 
Company. And when the Professor had puzzled it all 
out he was most extravagantly pleased. 


“Ime Buckte Slater,” the epistle began. ‘‘Jme the osslur 
you fired lass spring. It was me tuck loostfur cos i was mad 
but he got away an 1 loss trak of hint tal jess now. Nowt 
kno ware loostfur ts safe an sound. I doant want noreward 
tf you doant want to tug me fer oss stealin. All 4 want is to 
be tuck bak uth loostfur an cal tt skware. Dus ét g0. 


“BUCKIE SLATER.” 


‘Does it?’’ asked the Professor of the empty air. ‘I 
guess yes! Why, that rascally Buckie is the best hostler 
in the bunch, and if he wa’n’t, just to get hold of Lucifer 
once more I’d hire the Old Boy himself. Besides. there's 
a matter of a five thousand dollar reward that meeanit 
trouble me any more. I'll go after them mvself.’’ 

Forty-eight hours later there was a touching reunion 
between two men. One was a big, grizzly moustached 
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personage who wore in his wide striped shirt-front a 
diamond cluster about the size of a door-knop. This was 
Professor T. Caleb Norton. The other was a chunky, 
seedy-looking individual the Professor called ‘’ Buckie.” 
When there had been full confession and free forgiveness 
the Professor was in a hurry to get to other business. 
‘““No good going out there to-night,’’ protested Buckie. 
“You got to stay 
over, anyways. 
In the mornin’ 
we'll slip out be- 
fore sunup an’ I'll 
show you suthin’ 
worth secin’.” 
Being more or 
less persistent, 
Buckie carried the 
day. Also his 
programme  _ was 
followed, even to 
hiding themselves 
in an old = cow- 
shelter on a knoll 
commanding a 
good view of the 
untilled Penny 


acres. It was as 
much as’ Buckie 
could do, how- 
ever, to prevent 


the Professor from 
spoiling every- 
thing as soon as 
he caught sight of 
Lucifer. 

“Wait, Pro- 
fessor; just you 
wait and see her 
ride.” 

“Huh! Who 
couldn’t ride,” 
snorted the Pro- 
fessor, ‘with the 
best-trained horse 
in America under 
‘em?”’ 

“That’s all 
night, but wait, I 
says. Sce, she 
goes it bareback 
with not even a 
halter-strap on his 
nose. Look at 
there! Talk about 
yer lady eques- 
triennes! Ever 
see one sit a hoss 
like that afore? Now thev’re off fer keeps. Aint thata 
pace, though? Now watch ’em take that fencc! 
Whoop-e-e-e! How's that fer hurdlin’, eh, Professor?’’ 

But the Professor’s eyes were glued to the small end 
of a pair of field-glasses. Only the rising and falling of 
the door-knob cluster on his striped shirt-front betrayed 
his emotion. At length he demanded: ‘Say, Buckie, 





‘SAIN’T THAT A PACE, THOUGH ? NOW WATCH ’EM TAKE THAT FENCE! 
HOW'S THAT FER HURDLIN’, PROFESSOR ?”’ 
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who in Sam Hill’s the girl that can ride like that, and 
where’d she learn?’’ Buckie chuckled. 
‘‘Learn! She didn’t have to learn. Remember Clara 
Du Courcey, that used to ride fer old John Robinson?” 
It was very unexpected, extremely abrupt. Mr. Buckie 
Slater could not imagine what had happened when he 
found the big fingers of the Professor gripping him by the 


throat. 
“What d’ye 
mean, you  pie- 


faced little runt?”’ 
the Professor was 
roaring at him. 

“T—I[—I— 
that’s her girl,’ 
spluttered the 
unhappy Buckie. 

“Not little 
Jerry! Isit? By 
thunder, I believe 
it must be! Bless 
her, she rides like 
it, don’t she?’”’ 


This happened 
some seasons ago, 
but the Colossal 
Equine Paragon 
Company, “‘ bigger 
and better than 
ever,” if you be- 
lieve the four- 
sheet posters, is 
still on the road. 
It has a Wild 
West feature 
and a squad of 
“genuine Cos- 
sacks,”’ but the 
star act, the one 
that is billed 
heaviest and 
about which the 
manager shouts 
himself red of 
face and _ hoarse 
of voice, is the 
performance given 
by Lucifer, 
‘‘whom the man- 
agement stands 
ready to back as 
the most wonder- 
fully trained horse 
in the world,’’ and 
“the beautiful 
Miss Geraldine 
Du Courcey, the only lady horse-trainer in America.” 

“It was bred in the bone, bred in the bone,’’ whines 
Aunt Euphemia Penny, dolefully. 

Professor T. Caleb Norton says practically the same 
thing, only in a different manner, as he points proudly to 
horse and rider. ‘‘Good blood in ’em both, sir. It’ll 
show, blood will, every time.”’ 
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WHEN SHE COMES 


BY EDITH LIVINGSTON SMITH 


|> it a pink bloom dress the beauty wears, 
Or gold, or green, or is it fleecy white? 
All of these colors make her garment rare, 
A clinging robe of wonder and delight: 
She stands beside the newly running brook 
And throws a cloud of leaves upon each tree; 


And some have veils of sheen and some of mist. 

Ah! fair, fair dream, speak to the world and me! 
The woods look through their fingers at her face; 

The sky smiles down a warm and trembling thing. 
‘‘Who is this vision?’ sobs a flitting breeze, 

‘* Joy !’’ she shouts, flinging wide her arms—‘' The Spring!" 
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Il.—A' DUET 


[The Tenor and Basso in an opera company pass 
through Brittany ez voute from London to Paris va 
Dinan, while the rest of tne 
company go on to Paris by Dover and Calais. “A Duet 
describes the adventures of these tourists as 
they see for themselves the heart of Brittany in a scheduled 
time-allowance of forty-eight hours. ] 


St. Malo, Dinard and 


, 


in Brittany’ 





“Che faro senza Eurydice. Che faro senza Eurydice,”’ 
sang the Tenor, on the boat from Southampton to St. 
Malo as it was entering the harbor past the rocks 
and steaming slowly to the landing place, ‘‘I have 
lost my Eurydice, I have lost my— 

“Nothing of the sort,’’ replied the Basso; “you 
have lost your head most certainly, but you have 


not lost your Euryd- 
ice. By this time 
she is comfortably 
settled in her hotel in 
Paris, rehearsing for 
the performance next 
week at the Grand 
Opera House. Frea 
and Brunhilde were 
wise to go by the 
Calais boat and leave 
to Lohengrin and 
Hunding the diffi- 
cult work of seeing 
the heart of Brit- 
tany in forty-eight 
hours. Itisalarge 
contract, to be 
sure, but if we 
have been able to 
master the score of 
the Gotterdamme- 
rung we can cer- 
tainly manage 
Bacdeker’s Guide 
for Northern 
France.” 


“Yes,  gentle- 
men,"’ broke in the 
steward, joining 


the Basso and 
Tenor on the 
steamer’s deck, “I 
promised to show 


IN BRITTANY 
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PASSING THE BEAUTIFUL BORDERS OF 








By W. W. NEWTON 


you the sights of the harbor. Now we are 
entering the grand channel. Yonder is the 
Tour Solidor. There it is, to the left, on the 
rocks. It dates from the fifteenth century, and 
directly in front of us is the River Rance, emptying 
itself into the St. Malo harbor.” 

“To be sure,’’ replied the Basso, ‘‘Think of it, 
Lohengrin, we are on historic ground.”’ 


“On the sea and at the Hague, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French, woe to France, 
And the thirty-first of May, helter skelter through the blue, 
Like a crowd of porpoises a shoal of sharks pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the Rance 
With the English fleet on view.” 


‘“That’s the way Browning’s poem ‘Hervé Riel’ 
begins,’’ added the Basso, looking in the direction 
the steward was pointing out to him. 

“I hope you did not quote it from the guide- 
book,”’ said the Tenor. ‘“‘ You know that’s against 
Rule No. 2 in our code.” 

“Oh, dear, no,’’ answered the Basso; 
is from memory—but go on, steward !’’ 

: “Well, gentlemen, 
THE RANCE—SO LIKE THE RHINE. as I was saying,” 
sr continued the stew- 
ard, ‘‘here’s St. Malo 
right before us, with 
its walls and turrets 
and its big white 
spires!”’ 

_ “It looks precisely 
like a metallic toy 
town,’’ remarked the 

Tenor, ‘‘such as 
we used to have 
in our old sham- 


** this 





fight,  tin-soldier 
days.”’ 

*“*Don't inter- 
rupt the _ guide, 


Lohengrin,” said 
the Basso. 

‘Well, sir, that 
little sq uare-rigged 
schooner - sailboat 
Over there by the 
Tour  Solidor,” 
continued the 
steward, ‘‘is a fish- 
€rman’s boat from 
Cancale, where 


they have their 
1 Rreat oyster fish- 
THE OLD FORT—DINAN, ee) ery. Cancale is 


ON THESE HEIGHTS KING RICHARD’'S 
ARMY WAS ENCAMPED ON ITS WAY TO JERUSALEM, 
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twelve miles to the 
night of St. Malo, 
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THE LONG PROCESSION AS 
IT WOUND ITS WAY UP 
THE RUE THIERS, 


See, the boat is making 
up to the pier,’’ and the 
Basso and the Tenor, — 
Hunding and Lohengrin— 
crossed the gangplank on 
the stone pier at St. Malo 
and began their “ Duet in 
Brittany.” 

It was originally a quar- 
tette, but the Soprano and 


—over there, sir, — 
beyond Paramé, 
along that long line 
of white beach. St. 
Servan is over here, 
sir,on the other side 
of St. Malo. That's 
where they have the 
famous Pont Roulant, 
and the trained beg- 
gars and dogs.”’ 

“ How do they train 
the beggars?’’ asked 
the Tenor. IN TIME TO CATCH A 
. Diminuendo - GROUP OF ANGELS 
rardo,” growled the = agounp THE LITTLE 
Basso. “Go on, stew- JOHN THE BAPTIS1 
ard.” AND THE LAMB. 

“There, gentle- 
men,”’ continued the 
steward, “that is Dinard, right 
opposite St. Malo, with its hotels, 
cottages and casino and along the 
coast which is called the ‘Céte 
d’Emeraude,’ or the Emerald coast 
of Brittany, are the little towns of 
St. Enogat, St. Lunaire and St. 
Briac, which are crowded with visi- 
tors during the Summer season. Let 
me take your packages, gentlemen. 
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WHERE THERE 
IS A BRETON 
CIDER MILL THERE 
SURELY MUST BE 
BRETON CIDER. 


the Alto,— or,as they were known by their 
stage names, Frea and Brunhilde, — had 
chosen to go from London to Paris via 
Calais and Dover. The Tenor and°* the 
Basso, wishing to enjoy a brief outing in 
Brittany, had come by the Southampton 
and St. Malo route,.intending to join their 
companions in the opera company two days 
later in Paris. 

Taking the boat from Dinard for Dinan 
and passing the wooded borders of the 
Rance—so like the Rhine—they sailed up 
STEAMING DOWN THE RIVER, \. } the picturesque river, arriving in three hours’ 
LEAVING DINAN IN THE DISTANCE. = vi ; time at this most beautiful town in France, 
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situated in the heart of 
Brittany. Seeing a boat 
near the landing-place 
with an ample equip- 
ment of material, the 
Basso at once,—yielding 
to his bovish propensity 
for fishing,— engaged it 
for a couple of hours. 

‘And so we are fishing 
upon the Rance,” he ex- 
claimed. “It is so pic- 
turesque!”’ 

“Everything is pic- 
turesque in these sur- 
roundings,’’ replied the 
Tenor; ‘‘there is a de- 
cided touch of Italian 
scenery about this place. 
It suggests the features 
of Avignon, for so many 
years the residence of the rival Popes who con- 
tended for the See of Rome. On these heights 
King Richard’s army was encamped on its way 
to Jerusalem at the time of the Crusades.”’ 

“You are breaking Rule No. 2 1n our contract,” 
said the Basso. ‘You are deliberately quoting 
from Baedcker, and the fine is ten francs, which 
will just pay for our lunch.”’ 

“Tt was not from Baedeker,”’ answered the Tenor. 
“It was from Baring-Gould on Brittany, only it was 
quoted from memory.” 

“That makes no difference,” said the Basso. ‘The 
terms of the contract of our ‘ Duct in Brittany,’ you will 
remember, are perfectly clear: 

1. No talking of shop. 

2. No guide-book deseription. 

3. No moral retlections. 

4- No memorized jokes. 

“We have only forty hours left us for our trip in Brit- 
tany and nothing is to be taken seriously.” 

“Except our feeding.”” replied the Tenor. “Let us 
begin here at this little restaurant on the Place Du 
Guesclin, where Rosa Bonheur painted her famous pict- 
ure of the Horse Fair. I can sce now in my mind's cve 
the iron gray flanks and the carefully tied-up tails of 
the horses.” 

‘And so we are dining, and the peasants hold their 
cattle market and their horse fairs,’’ said the Basso, ** on 
the very spot where Du Guesclin delivered the town by 
a single combat with the English Knight Sir Thomas Can- 
torbery.”’ 

“Du Guesclin was certainly the great hero of Brittany,’ 
replicd the Tenor, reso- 
lutely closing his guide- 
book. ‘‘We must get to — 
St. Sauveur’s Church and Si 
see the black marble slab 
in which it is said his 
heart is preserved. Yon- 
der is the magnificent 
equestrian statue of Du 
Guesclin which = was 
erected two years ago. 
It is by the’ French 
sculptor Fremiet, and is 
considered one of his 
masterpieces. They sav 
a celebrated butcher, 
who is an athlete and a 
wrestler, sat for his 
model, and the scorn 
and defiance on his lps 
and in the nostrils of his 
horse are magnificent.”’ 

After their lunch op- 
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STATUE OF DU GUESCLIN. 


Wi 
Ye 


posite the statuc on the 
Place Du Guesclin, Lo- 
hengrin and MHunding 
strolled through the town 
of Dinan, like Chistian 
and Faithful at Vanity 
Fair. 

As they looked across 
the valley and _= rested 
for a moment on the 
wooded pathway they 
were impressed by the 
quaintness of the old 
bridges which span the 
River Rance, such 
bridges as were found 
in the time of Wilham 
the Conqueror. 

“It is the very heart of 
the Middle <Ages,”’ said 
the Tenor to himself, as 

he stood facing the celebrated Rue de L’Apport 

with its cloistered passageways. 

‘Or rather, it is just like a scene in the opera 
of Faust,’’ said the Basso a few moments later on, 
as he rested on a stone in the chain fence on the 
Place du Champ. ‘One can hear the Soldiers’ 
Chorus or the Peasants’ Drinking Song in such 

scenic surroundings as these.’’ 

That afternoon the Basso and the Tenor, on their 
bicycles, visited the celebrated Duchess Anne 
Tower, with its mediaval walls and gateways, 
looking like the pictures of the giants’ castles in 
Pilgrim's Progress and in the Holy War, and, after 
riding through the Grand and Petit Fossés, came 
to the old monastery at Lehon, where on the hilltop 
behind the fortress towers stands the chapel of St. 
Joseph of Consolation: here at certain seasons the 
peasant girls wend thcir way to pray for a hus- 
band—an old legend declaring that St. Joseph was 
particularly interested in this line of petition. 
They also visited the celebrated pig market and 
cattle exchange, and were interested in watching 
the field practice of one of the famous regiments 
of cavalry which are stationed here. The dragoons 
were leaping in the finest style over the obstacles 
which had purposely been placed in their path. 
Two full regiments of cavalry are stationed in the 
barracks here, and it was these long processions of 
mounted troopers at night-time, with the. shrill 
bugles and the prancing horse hoofs soundin g through 
the narrow and crooked streets, like an armv 
marching through a conquered city, which recalled 


to the members 
of this ‘‘Duet in 
7 Brittany,’’ the 
S like martial 
scenes of the 
Trumpeter o; 
Sakkingen and 
the military cho- 
rus of Rtensi and 
Taunhdauser. 
‘Where have 
you seen these 
&narled and 
twisted tree-tops 
before ?’’ asked 
the Tenor.asthev 
were bicycling 
down the wooded 
slopes which lead 
to the Fontaine 
des Eaux. The 
Basso prom ptly 
gave it up. 


Tbe 
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“T will tell you,” 
said the Tenor, “but 
I must not be fined for 
giving you the infor- 
‘mation, for it is not 
from the guide-book, 
but from memory. 
Well! you see Gustave 
Doré, the great French 
artist, lived here for a 
number of years and 
drew those weird pict- 
ures of fantastic trees, 
such as one sees in his 
sketches of The Wan- 
dering Jew and The I[n- 
ferno, from the stripped 
and ravished foliage of 
this region.”’ 

The ‘wonderful Rue 
Jersual, with its steep slopes and ancient Gothic roofs, 
the like of which cannot be found in Florence, Naples 
or Rome, and the historic and ideal Chateau de la 
Conninnais delighted these tourists, and so did the 
beautiful ruins of La Garaye, with its romantic his- 
tory of Count Claude and the Lady of Garaye and 
their noble benefactions, which have been com- 
memorated in verse. 

Before they visited the ruins of La Garaye, Lohen- 
grin and Hunding were interested in inspecting an 
old Breton farm-house near by, with its huge stone 
cider-mill. And, as the Basso justly argued, ‘ Where 
there is a Breton cider-mill there surely must be 
Breton cider,’”’ and this argument ad /iominem led the 
way toasimple repast under the trees by the wayside, 
with the beauties of La Garaye full in view. 

The Fontaine des Eaux proved extremely remin- 
iscent to the lonely Tenor, still harping on the absent 
Alto. 

At present the Fontaine des Eaux is a deserted 
spot, but it was once a fashionable and popular place 
of resort. The grounds are beautifully laid out with 
trees and shrubbery in the severe Grecian or classical 
style, such as one finds at Weimar and the German 
spas. 
“It seems to me,’’ said the Tenor, “as if one might 
at any moment come across a nymph or a goddess 
in this secluded spot. Yes! The spirit of Gluck 
is here. It must have been some such place as this 
which suggested to the great composer the mtse-en- 
scene of his immortal Orpheus,” saying which the 
Tenor in his clearest, bird-like tones struck once 
more into his favorite aria, ‘‘C/e jaro senza kurydtce.”’ 

“Nonsense,” 
broke in the Basso, 
“you are breaking 
Rule No. 1. You 
know you are 
not to talk shop, 
think shop, sing 
shop or whisper 
shop during this 
‘Duet in Brittany.’ 
We have only,—let 
me see,—well 
twelve hours and 
thirty-five minutes 
left us now before 
we start for Paris 
and become a quar- 
tette again, practis- 
ing in all this hot 


DRAGOONS WERE LEAP- 
OBSTACLES PLACED 





long, then, O Catiline, 
wilt thou trifle with our 
patience and how can 
you desecrate these 
classic shades and spoil 
our trip by singing shop 
like an empty-headed 
bullfinch who has noth- 
ing else in his brain 
but the piece of music 
he has learned last.”’ 

“*QOh, that we two 
were Maying,’”’ 
warbled forth the Tenor 
in a clear crescendo of 
sound. 

‘ Youcannot go May- 
ing in the month of 
June,” growled the 
Basso, ‘any more than 
youcan pick holly leaves in September. Let us find 
out where we stand and mark off the places we 
have seen in our‘ Duet in Brittany.’ ” 

‘No, no,” replied the Tenor; “that is too much 
like the Do-the-Boys-Hall methods of the ‘ selected 
tours.” Do not let us cast up our accounts in this 
plebeian way, and strike a balance-and-loss account 
—so many franes for so many hours in Brittany with 
so many things seen. But, dear Hunding, we are 
in the height of luck. ‘To-morrow is the Féte Dieu, 
and the great festival of the year takes place in the 
streets of the most beautiful town in France, and we 
are here just in time to see this greatest of all 
processions.”’ 

lt was even as the Tenor had said. The next 
day, Sunday, early in the morning, as the Basso 
and the Tenor walked down the street opposite the 
Hotel de Ville, they saw three darling little girls 
waiting for the long-expected procession, hours in 
advance. Wending their way to the spot where the 
long column of priests, children and singers was 
forming, they arrived in time to catch a group of 
angels around the little John the Baptist and the 
lamb, and later on were rapt spectators of the long 
procession as it wended its Way up the Rue Thiers 
after leaving the Church of St. Malo. 

“What did you think of it all?’’ asked the Basso 
that afternoon as he sat by the Tenor’s side, while 
the boat was steaming down the river and was 
leaving Dinan in the distance. 

‘“T have written it all out in my note-book,”’ replied 
the Tenor. “Here it is! Let me read it to you,” say- 
ing which the romantic Lohengrin read to his prosaic 
friend Hunding the 
following account of 
the Féte Dieu, while 
the reverberations 
of the steamer'’s 
screw seemed _ to 
keep a rhythmic ac- 
companiment to the 
Tenor’s carefully 
worded sentences. 





ING OVER THE 
ON THE FIELD. 


‘Blaze of color, 
red, white, purple, 
glory of cloth - of - 
gold, flutter of nb- 
bons. waving of flags 
—this is what one 
sees in the Féte Dieu 
in Brittany. 


———ac ace SOI —— 


weather for that “Simple country 
dreadful perform- . folk, who come from 
ance at the Grand AW : miles, will wait long 
Opera House. How THE BEAUTIFUL RUINS OF LA GARAYE WITH ITS ROMANTIC HISTORY. hours to make the 
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low obeisance and bow 
the knee as the sacred 
Host in its golden pyx 
pursues its  flower- 
strewn way. What a 
child-like faith is this 
which induces these 
Bretons to cover every 
wall by which the pro- 
cession passes with 
pure white, flower-fes- 
tooned or gay with 
colored tulle, that the 
“Bon Dieu’ may not 
see the grimy, grav 
walls on which the hoar 
of centuries hangs. 
“From the quaint old 
Church of St. Sauveur 
—fitting place for the 
starting point of the 


Procession of the Lord’s Body 
Mass has been said and sung come 
the children, the choristers, the acolytes, the 
priests and the rest of the gay contingent. 
First in the vanguard of the procession 1: 
priest guiding a tiny child, an infantile St 
Baptist, who in his turn conducts 


BRIDGES AS IN 


WILLIAM THE “4 


after High 
forth 


a portly 


John the 


an irreproachable 


lamb. There is no ‘ Black-sheep’ quality about this 


little animal. 


really lovely little lamb it is 
ticd up with pale pink ribbons! 
‘And such a St. John! 


unabashed 


Trained for weeks beforehand, it takes 
its unreflecting way quietly and 


and 


washed, brushed and 


‘urly-headed, with more 
pink ribbons, barelegged, with sandalled fect and a 
soft white sheepskin covering him From his 
shoulder hangs a gourd, such as his great forerunner | 


might have drunk from in the wilderness 


The crowd 


surges toward him in admiration, breaking the even 


ranks of the procession, ‘The darling,’ 
cry, ‘how pretty he ts!’ and cager tingers touch the 
sheepskin covering and caress the flutfy lamb. 


the women 


Po 


Per- 


haps it isa very weary little figure which finally climbs 
the Cathedral stevs at the close of the two hours’ 


march under a burning sun, and a_ travel-stained 


and dusty lamb that is unleashed and put to rest. 
“Next come the angels, six-year-old girls dressed in 
tarletan, with golden wings and.—strange contrast! 





white cotton gloves. 


Their small hands are meekly 


folded, and their admiring relatives hold their breath 
as they pass by, or dart past them to rearrange a 
crumpled sash or an untied ribbon-end and then as 


quickly melt into the crowd again. 


gaily dressed chil- 
dren with baskets 
of rose leaves, 
which they scatter 
as they pass. 
‘‘But sce where 
comes along the 
road the _-siittle 
Child Jesus, in his 
purple robe and 
carrying his cross. 
There is no brav- 
ery of gay attire 
here, no tinsel, no 
rapt exclamation 
from an admiring 
crowd. The child- 
ish figure is bowed 
by the weight of 
the cross, the 
curly head is damp 
With perspiration, 
and there 1s a list- 


= J IS 
THE TENOR 


After these come 


THE VERY HEART OF THI 


1 HIMSELF, AS HE STOOD FACING THE RUE DE L'APPORT, 
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les droop to the whole 
little body which brings 
tears to the eyes, as he 
struggles along under 
the hot June sun. 

“But the crowd 
hardly notices him, for 
all eyes are turned to 
the canopy of gold 
under which flashes 
and blazes the pyx. It 
is coming, it is near, 
and by one impulse, as 
when a wind = sweeps 
over a rippling corm- 
field, every one sinks to 
his knees while the 
THE TIME O1 glittering Host goes by. 
—>~ CONQUEROR. White-capped women, 

burly, bronzed farmers, 

daintily dressed for- 
eigners are paying this act of reverence on 
their knees to Our Lord, while the priests 
ascend the altar raised in the far corner of 
the street and a short service ensues. The 
bell is rung, the priest turns and presents the pyx 
kneeling crowd. The sun strikes the cloth- 
of-gold canopy, the snowy caps of the peasants, the 
glittering monstrance in the priest’s hands. Then 
he descends and abruptly enters the church near 
by. The crowd disperses in every direction, con- 
idently expressing the belief that they have never 
seen such a ‘ Féte Dieu.’ 

“\nd the lamb? He is never killed, but the St. 
John of the day keeps him until he dies of a com- 
fortable old age. 

‘‘And this is the 


‘Fete Dieu’ in Brittany.’ 


~] suppose that is for the Alto,’’ said the Basso. 

~ Billets, \lessteurs, sil vous platt,’’ demanded the 
steward’ s clerk as in his dingy uniform of blue he 
went the rounds of the boat in search of passengers 
and their tickets. 

“Yes, it is for Eurydice,’’ replied the Tenor, 
instantly beginning to hum aloud the old famil- 
iar refrain, “Che fard senza Eurydice."’ 






Che fa - ro aa di Ee 


“T regret ver’ much vou hafe loosed it, j'iraié le 
Chercher, Mon- 
Steur,’’ said the 
steamboat clerk. 
“What is the 
matter ?’’ asked 
the Tenor, “ and 
what did the clerk 


Say?’”’ 
“Oh,” replied 
the Basso, “he 


is a little mixed 
on account of 
your _ nonsensical 
ania from Gluck. 
He doesn’t know 


you have dost 

your heart; he 

thinks you have 

only lost your 

a ticket, and that 

i par | Is Of much more 

LE AGES. THOUGHT re all CONSE uence to 
him!"’ 


Tbe Delineator 


WHATEVER MOMENTARY HOSTILITY 


FRANK WEATHERBY MAY HAVE CHER- 
ISHED FOR ROBIN FARNHAM VANISHED AS 
THE TWO CLASPED HANDS—Page 822. 
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THE MOUNTAINS 


EY ALBERT Blo low PANG 


WITH ELELUSTRATIONS BY BERNARD J. 


CHAPTER ITl. 


THE DEEP WOODS OF. ENCHANTMENT. 


HAT green which is known only to June lay upon the 

hills. Algonquin, Tahawus and Whiteface—but a 

little before grim with the burden of endless yvears— 
rousing from their long, white sleep, had put on, for the 
millionth time, perhaps, the fleeting mantle of youth. 
Spring lay on the mountain tops—Summer filled the val- 
leys, with all the gradations between. 

To the young man who drove the hack which runs daily 
between Lake Placid and Spruce Lodge the scenery was 
not especially interesting. He had driven over the road 
regularly since earlier in the month, and had seen the hills 


acquire glory so gradually that this day to him was only ~ 


as other days—a bit more pleasant than some, but hardly 
more exciting. With his companion—his one passenger 
—it was a different matter. Mr. Frank Weatherby had 
occupied a New York sleeper the night before, awaking only 
at daybreak to find the train puffing heavily up a long 


ROSENMEYER 


Adirondack grade—to look out on a wet tangle of spruce, 
and fir, and hardwood, and vine, mingled with great 
boulders and fallen logs, and everywhere the emerald 
moss set agleam where the sunrise filtered through. 
With his curtain raised a little, he had watched it from 
the window of his berth, and the realization had grown 
upon him that nowhere else in the world was there such 
a wood, though he wondered if the marvel and enchant- 
ment of it lay in the fact that somewhere in its green 
depths he would find Constance Deane. 

He had dressed hurriedly and through the remainder 
of the distance had occupied the rear platform, drinking 
in the glory of it all—the brisk, life-giving air—the mystery 
and splendor of the forest. He had been here once, ten 
vears ago, as a boy, but then he had been chiefly con- 
cerned with the new rod he had brought and the days of 
sport ahead. He had seen many forests since then, and 
the wonder of this one spoke to him now in a language 
not comprehended in those far-off days. 

During the drive across the open farm country which 
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lies between Lake Placid and Spruce Lodge he had con- 
fided certain of his impressions to his companion—a pale- 
haired theological student, who as driver of the Lodge 
hack was combining a measure of profit with a Summer's 
vacation. The enthusiasm of his passenger made the 
quiet youth responsive, even communicative, when his 
first brief diffdence had worn away. He had been 
awarded this employment because of a previous knowl- 
edge acquired on his father’s farm in Pennsylvania. A 
number of his fellow students were serving as waiters in 
the Lake Placid hotels. When pressed, he owned that 
his inclination for the pulpit had not been in the nature 
of a definite call. He had considered newspaper work 
and the law. A maiden aunt had entered into his prob- 
lem. She had been willing to supply certain funds which 
had influenced the clerical decision. Perhaps it was just 
as well. Having thus established his identity, he pro- 
ceeded to indicate landmarks of special interest, pointing 
out Whiteface, Colden and Elephant’s Back—also Taha- 
wus and Algonquin—calling the last two Marcy and 
McIntyre, as is the custom to-day. The snow had been 
on the peaks, he said, almost until he came. It must 
have looked curious, he thought, when the valleys were 
already green. Then they drove along in silence for a 
distance—the passive youth lightly flicking the horses 
to discourage a number of black flies that had charged 
from a clump of alder. Frank, supremely content in the 
glory of his surroundings and the prospect of being with 
Constance in this fair retreat, did not find need for many 
words. The student likewise seemed inclined to reflect. 
His passenger was first to rouse himself. 

‘Many people at the Lodge yet?’’ he asked. 

“‘N—no—mostly transients. They climb Marcy and 
McIntyre from there. It’s the best place to start from.”’ 

“I see. I climbed Whiteface myself ten years ago. 
We had a guide—an old chap named Lawless. My mother 
and I were staying at Saranac and she let me go with a 
party from there. I thought it great sport then, and 
made up my mind to be a guide when I grew up. I don't 
think I'd like it so well now.” 

“They have the best guides at the Lodge,’’ commented 
the driver. ‘‘The head guide there is the best in the 
mountains. This is his first year at the Lodge. He was 
with the Adirondack Club before.”’ 

“I suppose it couldn't be my old hero, Lawless ?”’ 

“No; this is a young man. I don’t just remember his 
last name, but most people call him Robin.” 

“Um, not Robin Hood,” I hope. 

The theological student shook his head. The story of 
the Sherwood bandit had not been a part of his education. 

“It doesn’t sound like that,’”’ he said. ‘“‘It’s something 
like Forney, or Farham. He's a student, too—a civil 
engineer—but he was raised in these hills and has been 
guiding since he was a boy. He’s done it every Summer 
to pay his way through college. Next year he graduates, 
and they say he's the best in the school. Of course, 
guides get big pay—as much as three dollars a day, some 
of them—besides their board.” 

The last detail did not interest Mr. Weatherby. He 
was suddenly recalling a wet, blowy March evening on 
Broadway—himself under a big umbrella with Constance 
Deane. She was speaking, and he could recall her words 
quite plainly: ‘I know one young man who is going to 
be an engineer. He was a poor boy—so poor—and has 
worked his way. I shall see him this Summer. You 
don’t know how proud I shall be of him.” 

To Frank the glory of the hills faded a little, and the 
progress of the team seemed unduly slow. 

“Suppose we move up a bit,’’ he suggested to the 
gentle youth with the reins, and the horses were presently 
splashing through a shallow pool left by recent showers. 

‘He's a very strong fellow,”’ the informant continued, 
“and handsome. He's going to marry the daughter of the 
man who owns the Lodge when he gets started as an 
engineer. She's a pretty girl, and smart. Her mother’s 
dead, and she’s her father’s housekeeper. She teaches 








school sometimes, too. They'll make a fine match.’ 

The glory of the hills renewed itself, and though the 
horses had dropped once more into a lazy jog, Frank did 
not suggest urging them. 

‘I believe there is a young lady guest at the Lodge,” 
he ventured a little later—a wholly unnecessary remark— 
he having received a letter from Constance on her arrival 
there, with her parents, less than a week before. 

The youth nodded. 

“Two,"’ he said ‘One I brought over yesterday— 
from Utica, I think she was—and another last week, from 
New York, with her folks. Their names are Deane, and 
they own a camp up here. They're staying at the Lodge 
till it’s ready.”’ 

“IT see; and did the last young lady—the family, I 
mean—seem to know any one at the Lodge?’”’ 

But the youth could not say. He had taken them 
over with their bags and trunks and had not noticed 
farther, only that once or twice since, when he had arrived 
with the mail, the young lady had come in from the woods 
with a book and a basket of mushrooms, most of which he 
thought to be toadstools, and poisonous. Once—maybe 
both times—Robin had been with her—probably engaged as 
a guide. Robin would be apt to know about mushrooms. 

Frank assented a little dubiously. 

“TI shouldn't wonder if we'd better be moving along,”’ 
he suggested. ‘‘We might be late with that mail.”’ 

There followed another period of silence and increased 
speed. As they neared the North Elba post-office—a 
farmhouse with a flower-garden in front of it—the youth 
pointed backward to a hill with a flag-staff on it. 

‘That is John Brown’s grave,’”’ he said. 

His companion looked and nodded. 

“TI remember. My mother and I made a pilgrimage 
toit. Poorold John. This is still a stage road, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but we leave it at North Elba. It turns off there 
for Keene.” . 

At the fork of the road Frank followed the stage road 
with his eye, recalling his mountain Summer of ten years 
before.”’ 

“I know, now,” he reflected aloud. ‘‘This road goes 
to Keene, and on to Elizabeth and Westport. I went 
over it in the Fall. I remember the mountains being all 
colors, with tips of snow on them.’’ Suddenly he brought 
his hand down on his knee. “It’s just come to me,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Somewhere between here and Keene there was 
a little girl who had berries to sell, and I ran back up a 
long hill and gave her my lucky-piece for them. I told 
her to keep it for me till !came back. That was ten years 
ago. I never went back. I wonder if she has it still?’’ 

The student of theology shook his head. It did not 
seem likely. Then he suggested that, of course, she 
would be a good deal older now—an idea which did not 
seem to have occurred to Mr. Weatherby. 

‘Sure enough,” he agreed, ‘‘and maybe not there. I 
suppose you don’t know anybody over that way.” 

The driver did not. During the few weeks since his 
arrival he had acquired only such knowledge as had to do 
with his direct line of travel. They left North Elba 
behind, and crossing another open stretch of country, 
headed straight for the mountains. They passed a red 
farmhouse, and brooks in which Frank thought there 
must be trout. Then by an avenue of Spring leafage, 
shot with sunlight and sweet with the smell of spruce and 
deep leaf mold, they entered the great forest where, a 
mile or so beyond, lay the Lodge. 

Frank's heart began to quicken, though not wholly as 
the result of cagerness. He had not written Constance 
that he was coming so soon, and now that he had brought 
surprise to the very threshold, as it were, he began to 
hesitate. Perhaps, after all, Constance might not be 
overjoyed or even mildly pleased at his coming. She 
had seemed a bit distant before her departure. and he 
knew how hard it was to count on her at times. 

‘You can see the Lodge from that bend.” said his 
companion, presently, pointing with his whip. 
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MISS DEANE SELECTED ONE OF THE BRIGHTLY COLORED SPECIMENS. ‘‘ THIS,” SHE BEGAN, WITH 
MOCK GRAVITY AND A PROFESSIONAL AIR, “‘IS A BOLETUS—THAT IS, | THINK IT IS.” —Page 823. 
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Then almost immediately they had reached the turn, 
and the Lodge—a great, double-story cabin of spruce logs, 
with wide verandas—showed through the trees. But 
between the hack and the Lodge were two figures—a tall 
young man in outing dress, carrying a basket, and a tall 
young woman in a walking skirt, carrying a book. They 
were quite close together, walking toward the Lodge. 
They seemed to be talking earnestly, and did not at first 
notice the sound of wheels. 

“That’s them now,’ whispered the young man, for- 
getting for the moment his scholastic training. ‘‘That’s 
Robin and Miss Deane, with the book and the basket of 
toadstools.”’ 

The couple ahead stopped just 
Frank prepared himself for the worst. 

But Mr. Weatherby would seem to have been unduly 
alarmed. As he stepped from the vehicle Constance 
came forward with extended hand. 

“You are good to surprise us,’’ she was saying, and 
then, a moment later, ‘‘Mr. Weatherby, this is Mr. Robin 
Farnham—a friend of my childhood. I think I have 
mentioned him to you.” 

Whatever momentary hostility Frank Weatherby may 
have cherished for Robin Farnham vanished as the two 
clasped hands. Frank found himself looking into a 
countenance at once manly, intellectual and handsome— 
the sort of a face that men, and women, too, trust on sight. 
And then for some reason there flashed again across his 
mind a vivid picture of Constance as she had looked up 
at him that wet night under the umbrella, the raindrops 
glistening on her cheek and in the blowy tangle about 
her temples. He held Robin’s firm hand for a moment 
in his rather soft palm. There was a sort of magnetic 
stimulus in that muscular grip and hardened flesh. It 
was so evidently the hand of achievement, Frank was 
loth to let it go. 

“You are in some way familiar to me,’’ he said then. 
“I may have seen you when I was up this way ten years 
ago. I suppose you do not recall anything of the kind?” 

A touch of color showed through the brown of Robin's 
cheek. 

“No,” he said; ‘I was a boy of eleven, then, probably 
in the field. I don’t think you saw me. Those were the 
days when I knew Miss Deane. I used to carry baskets 
of green corn over to Mr. Deane’s camp. If you had been 
up this way during the past five or six years 1 might have 
been your guide. Winters I have attended school.”’ 

They were walking slowly as they talked, following the 
hack toward the Lodge. Constance took up the tale at 
this point, her checks also flushing a little as she spoke. 

‘He had to work very hard,” she said. ‘He had to 
raise the corn and then carry it every day—wmiles and 
miles. Then he used to make toy boats and sail them 
for me in the brook, and a play-house, and whatever I 
wanted. Of course, I did not consider that I was taking 
his time, or how hard it all was for him.” 

‘‘Miss Deane has given up little boats and play-houses 
for the science of mycology,”’ Robin put in, rather nerv- 
ously, as one anxious to change the subject. 

Frank glanced at the volume he had appropnated— 
a treatise on certain toadstools, edible and otherwise. 

“IT have heard already of your new employment, or, at 
least, diversion,”’ he said. ‘“‘The young man who brought 
me over told me that a young lady had been bringing 
baskets of suspicious fungi to the Lodge. From what he 
said I judged that he considered it a dangerous occupa- 
tion.”’ 

“That was Mr. Meelie,”” laughed Constance. 
been wondering why Mr. Meelie avoided me. 
now that he was afraid I would poison him.” 

Frank had opened the book and had been studying 
some of the colored plates while Constance talked. — 

“T don’t know that I blame Mr. Meelie,”’ he said, half 
seriously. ‘‘Some of these look pretty dangerous to the 
casual observer.”’ 

“But I’ve been studying that book for weeks,’ pro- 


then and _ turned. 


“T have 
I can see 


tested Constance, “long before we came here. By and 
by I'm going to join the Mycological Society and try to 
be one of its useful members.” 

“I suppose you have to eat most of these Before you 
are eligible ?”’ commented Frank, still fascinated by the 
bright pictures. 

“Not at all. Some of them are quite deadly, but one 
ought to be able to distinguish most of the commoner 
species, and be willing to trust his knowledge.”’ 

“To back one’s judgment with one’s life, as it were. 
Well, that’s one sort of bravery, no doubt. Tell me, 
please, how many of these gaily spotted ones you have 
eaten and still live to tell the tale?”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BRIEF LECTURE AND SOME INTRODUCTIONS. 


The outside of Spruce Lodge suggested to Frank the 
Anglo-Saxon castle of five or six hundred years ago, though 
it was probably better constructed than most of the castles 
of that early day. It was really an immense affair, and 
there were certain turrets and a tower which carried out 
the feudal idea. Its builder, John Morrison, had been 
a faithful reader of Scott, and the architecture of the 
Lodge had in some manner been an expression of his 
romantic inclination. Frank thought, however, that 
the feudal Saxon might not have had the long veranda 
facing the little jewel of a lake, where were mirrored the 
mountains that hemmed it in. With Constance he sat 
on the comfortable steps, looking through the tall spruces 
at the water or at mountain peaks that seemed so near 
the blue that one might step from them into the cloud- 
land of undiscovered country. 

No one was about for the moment, the guests having 
collected in the office for the distribution of the daily 
mail. Robin had gone, too, striding away toward a 
smaller cabin where the guides made their headquarters 
and kept their paraphernalia. Frank said: 

“You don’t know how glad I am to be here with you 
in this wonderful place, Conny. I have never seen 
anything so splendid as this forest, and I was simply 
desperate in town as soon as you were gone.’’ 

She had decided not to let him call her that again, but 

concluded to overlook this offense. She began arranging 
the contents of her basket on the step beside her—a gay 
assortment of toadstools gathered during her morning 
walk. 
_ “You see what / have been doing,’’ she said. “I don't 
suppose it will interest you in the least, but to me it is a 
fascinating study. Perhaps if I pursue it I may con- 
tribute something to the world's knowledge and to its 
food supply.” 

Frank regarded the variegated array with some solem- 
nity. 

‘I hope, Conny, you don’t mean to eat any of those,” 
he said, 

‘Probably not; but see how beautiful they are.” 

They were indeed beautiful, for no spot is more rich in 
fungi of varied hues than the Adirondack woods. There 
were specimens ranging from pale to white and cream to 
lemon yellow—pink that blended into shades of red and 
scarlet—gray that deepened to blue and even purple— 
numerous shades of buff and brown, and some of the 
mottled coloring. Some were large, almost Zigantic; some 
tiny ones were like bits of ivory or coral. Frank ceed 
artistic enthusiasm, but a_ certain gastronomic reserve 

“Wonderful!” he said. “I did not suppose there were 
such mushrooms in the world—so beautiful. I know 
now what the line means which says, ‘How beautiful is 
death.’ ”’ 

There was a little commotion just then at the doorway 
of the Lodge and a group of guests—some with letters 
others with looks of resignation or disappointment— 
appeared on the veranda. From among them, Mrs 
Deane, a rather frail, nervous woman, hurried toacacd 
Mr. Weatherby with evident pleasure. She had been 
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expecting him, she declared, 
though Constance had insisted 
that he would think twice be- 
fore he started once for that 
forest isolation. They would 
be in their own quarters in a 
few days, and it would be just 
a pleasant walk over there. 
There were no hard hills to 
climb. Mr. Deane walked over 
twice a day. He was there 
now, overseeing repairs. The 
workmen were very difficult. 

“But there are same hills, 
mama,”’ interposed Constance 
—"little ones. Perhaps Mr. 
Weatherby won’t care to climb 
at all. He has already de- 
clared against my mushrooms. 
He said something just now 
about their fatal beauty—I be- 
lieve that was it. He’s like 
all the rest of you—opposed 
to the cause of science.”’ 

Mrs. Deane regarded the 
young man appealingly. 

“Try to reason with her,”’ 
she said nervously. ‘‘Perhaps 
she'll listen to you. She never 
will to me. I tell her every 
day that she will poison her- 
self. She’s always tasting of 
new kinds. She's persuaded 
me to eat some of those she 
had cooked, and I’ve sent to 
New York for every known an- 
tidote for mushroom poisoning. It’s all night, perhaps, 
to study them and collect them, but when it comes to 
eating them to prove that the book is right about their 
being harmless, it seems like flying in the face of Provi- 
dence. Besides, Constance is careless.’’ 

‘I remember her telling me, as reason for not wanting 
to be a doctor, something about giving you the wrong 
medicine last winter.”’ 

“She did—some old liniment—I can taste the stuff yet. 
Constance, I do really think it’s sinful for you to meddle 
with such uncertain subjects. Just think of eating any 
of those gaudy things. Constance! How can you?” 

Constance patted the nervous little lady on the cheek. 

‘‘Be comforted,’’ she said. “I am not going to eat 
these. I brought them for study. Most of them are 
harmless enough, I believe, but they are of a kind that 
even experts are not always sure of. They are called 
Boletti—almost the first we have found. I have laid them 
out here for display, just as the lecturer did last week at 
Lake Placid.” 

Miss Deane selected one of the brightly colored speci- 
mens. 

“This,’’ she began, with mock gravity and a profes- 
sional air, ‘‘is a Boletus—known as Boletus spectosus— 
that is, I think itis.’’ She opened the book and ran hastily 
over the leaves. ‘‘Yes, specrosus—either that or the 
bicolor—I can't be certain just which.” 

‘There, Constance,’’ interrupted Mrs. Deane, ‘you 
confess, yourself, you can’t tell the difference. Now, 
how are we going to know when we are being poisoned?” 

A little group of guests collected to hear the impromptu 
discussion. Frank, half reclining on the veranda steps, 
ran his eye over the assembly. For the most part they 
seemed genuine seekers after recreation and rest in this 
deep forest isolation. There were brain-workers among 
them—painters and writer folk. Some of the faces 
Frank thought he recognized. In the foreground was 
rather a large woman of the New England village type. 
She stood firmly on her feet, and had a wide, scare face. 
about which the scanty gray locks were tightly curled. 
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A DOOR BY THE WIDE FIREPLACE OPENED JUST 
THEN, AND A GIRL WITH JETTY HAIR AND GLOWING 
BLACK EYES CAME TOWARD THEM.—Page 824. 


She moved closer, now, and 
leaning forward, spoke with 
judicial deliberation. 

“Them’s tudstools! ’ she 
said—a decision evidently in- 
tended to be final. She ad- 
justed her glasses a bit more 
carefully and bent closer to 
the gay collection. ‘‘Th’ ain’t 
a single one of ’em a mush- 
room,’’ she proceeded. ‘We 
used to have 'em grow in our 
paster, an’ my little nephew, 
Charlie, that I brought up by 
hand and is now in the electric 
works down to Haverford, he 
used to gather ’em, an’ they 
wa’n’t like them at all.’ 

A ripple of appreciation ran 
through the group, and others 
drew near to inspect the fungi, 
Constance felt it necessary to 
present Frank to those nearest, 
whom she knew. He arose to 
make acknowledgments. With 
the old lady, whose name, it 
appeared, was Miss Carroway, 
he shook hands. She regarded 
him searchingly. 

‘You're some taller than my 
Charlie,’’ she said, and added, 
“I hope you don’t intend to 
eat them tudstools, do you?” 

There was mirth among the 
audience. A young mountain 
chmber in a moment of reck- 
lessness avowed his faith by declaring that upon Miss 
Deane's recommendation he would eat the whole assort- 
ment for two dollars. 

“You'd better make it enough for funeral expenses,’’ 
commented Miss Carroway; whereupon the discussion 
became general and hilarious, and the extempore lecture 
ceased, 

“You see,’’ Constance said to Frank, “I cannot claim 
serious attention, even upon so vital a subject as the 
food supply.” 

“But you certainly entertained them, and I for one 
have a growing respect for your knowledge.’’ Then, 
rising, he added, ‘‘Speaking of food, reminds me that you 
probably have some sort of midday refreshment here, 
and that I would better arrange for accommodations 
and make myself presentable. By the way, Constance,” 
lowering his voice, “I saw a striking-looking girl on the 
veranda as we were approaching the house a while ago. 
I don’t think you noticed her, but she had black eyes and 
a face like an Indian princess. She came out for a mo- 
ment again, while you were talking. I thought she rather 
looked as if she belonged here, but she couldn’t have 
been a servant.”’ 

They had taken a little turn down the long veranda, 
and Constance waited until they were well out of carshot 
before she said: 

“You are perfectly right—she could not. She is the 
daughter of Mr. Morrison, who owns the Lodge—Edith 
Morrison—her father’s housekeeper. I shall present you 
at the first opportunity so that you may lose no time 
falling in love with her. It will do you no good, though, 
for she is going to marry Robin Farnham. The wedding 
will not take place, of course, until Robin is making his 
way, but it is all settled, and they are both very happy.”’ 

“And quite properly,’ commented Frank with en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘I heard something about it coming over. 
Mr. Meelie told me. He said they were a handsome pair. 
I fully agree with him.’”’ The young man smiled down 
at his companion and added: ‘Do you know, Conny, 
if that young man Farnham were unencumbered, | 
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might expect you to do some falling in love, yourself.”’ 

The girl laughed, rather more than scemed necessary, 
Frank thought, and an added touch of color came into 
her checks. 

“T did that vears ago,”’ she owned. “TI think as much 
of Robin already as I ever could.’”’ Then, less lightly, 
“‘Besides, I should not like to be a rival of Edith Morrison's. 
She is a mountain girl, with rather primitive ideas. I do 
not mean that she is in any sense a savage or cven un- 
cultured. Far from it. Her father is a well-read man 
for his opportunities. They have a good many books 
here, and Edith has learned the most of them bv heart. 
Last Winter she taught school. But she has the moun- 
tains in her blood, and in that black hair and those eves 
of hers. Only, of course, you do not quite know what 
that means. The mountains are fierce, untamed, ele- 
mental—like the sea. Such things get into one’s blood 
and never entirely go away. Of course, you don’t quite 
understand.”’ 

Regarding her curiously, Frank said: ; 

“IT remember your own hunger for the mountains, even 
in March. One might almost think you native to them, 
yourself.”’ 

“My love for them makes me understand,” she said, 
after a pause; then in lighter tone added, ‘‘and I should 
not wish to get in Edith Morrison’s way, especially where 
it related to Robin Farnham.” 

“By which same token I shall avoid getting in Robin 
Farnham’s way,’’ Frank said, as they entered the Lodge 
hall—a wide room, which in some measure carried out the 
Anglo-Saxon feudal idea. The floor was strewn with 
skins, the dark walls of unfinished wood were hung with 
antlers and other trophies of the chase. At the farther 
end was a deep stone fireplace, and above it the mounted 
head of a wild boar. 

“You see,” murmured Constance, ‘‘being brought up 
among these things and in the hfe that goes with them, 
one is apt to imbibe a good deal of nature and a number 
of elementary ideas, in spite of books.”’ 

A door by the wide fireplace opened just then, and a 
girl with jetty hair and glowing black eyes—slender and 
straight as a young birch—came toward them with step 
as lithe and as light as an Indian's. There was some- 
thing of the type, too, in her features. Perhaps in a 
former generation a strain of the native American blood 
had mingled and blended with the fairer flow of the new 
possessors. Constance Deane went forward to meet her. 

‘Miss Morrison,’ she said cordially, ‘‘this is Mr. Wea- 
therby, of New York—a friend of ours.”’ 

The girl took Frank’s extended hand heartily. In- 
deed, it seemed to the young man that there was rather 
more warmth in her welcome than he had reason to expect. 
Her eyes, too, conveyed a certain gratification in his 
arrival—almost as if here were an expected friend. He 
could not help wondering if this was her usual manner of 
greeting—perhaps due to the primitive life she had led— 
the untrammeled freedom of the hills. But Constance, 
when she had passed them, said: 

“I think you are marked for especial favor. 
after all, Robin is to have a rival.” 
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Yet not all is to be read upon the surface, even when 
one is so unskilled at dissembling as Edith Morrison. 
We may sec signs, but we may not always translate their 
meaning. Her Jove affair had been one of long standing, 
begun when Robin had guided his first party over Marcy 
to the Lodge, then just built—herself a girl of less than 
a dozen years, trying to take a dead mother's place. How 
many times since then he had passed to and fro, with 
tourists in Summer and hunting parties in Winter. Often 
during flerce storms he had stayed at the Lodge for a 
week or more—gathered with her father and herself be- 
fore the great log fire in the hall while the winds howled and 
the drifts banked up against the windows, gleaning from 
the Lodge library a knowledge of such things as books can 
teach—history, science and the outside world. Then 


had come the time when he had decided on a profession, 
when, with his hoarded earnings and such employment 
as he could find in the college town, he had begun his 
course in a school of engineering. ‘The mountain Winters 
without Rcebin had been lonely ones, but with her father 
she had devoted them to study, that she might not be 
left behind, and had taken the little school at last on the 
North Elba road in order to feel something of the inde- 
pendence which Robin knew. In this, the last Summer 
of his mountain life, he had come to her father as chief 
guide, mainly that they might have more opportunity 
to perfect their plans for the years ahead. All the trails 
carried their story, and though young men still fell in 
love with Edith Morrison and maids with Robin Farn- 
ham, no moment of distrust had ever entered in. 

Yet there would appear to be some fate which does not 
fail to justify the old adage concerning true love. With 
the arrival of Constance Deane at the Lodge, it became 
clear to Edith that there had been some curious change 
in Robin. It was not that he became in the least degree 
indifferent—if anything he had been more devoted than 
before. He made it a point to be especially considerate 
and attentive when Miss Deane was present—and in this 
itself there lay a difference. No other guest had ever 
affected his bearing toward her one way or the other. 
Edith remembered, of course, that he had known the 
Deanes, long before, when the Lodge was not yet built. 
Like Constance, she had only been a little girl then, 
somewhere beyond the mountains where she had never 
heard of Robin. Yet her intuition told her that the fact 
of a long ago acquaintance between a child of wealthy 
parents and the farm boy who had sold them produce 
and built toy boats for the little girl could not have caused 
this difference now, It was nothing that Constance had 
engaged Robin to guide her about the woods and carry 
her book or her basket of specimens. Edith had been 
accustomed to all that, but this time there was a differ- 
ent attitude between guide and guest—-something so 
subtle that it could hardly be put into words, vet wholly 
evident to the eyes of love. Half unconsciously, at first, 
Edith revolved the problem in her mind, trying to locate 
the cause of her impression. When next she saw them 
alone together, she strove to convince herself that it was 
nothing, after all. The very effort had made her the 
more conscious of a reality. 

Now had come the third time—to-day—the moment 
before Frank Weatherby’s arrival. They were approach- 
ing the house and did not see her, while she had lost not 
a detail of the scene. Robin's very carriage—and hers— 
the. turn of a face, the manner of a word she could not 
hear, all spoke of a certain tenderness, an understanding, 
a sort of ownership, it seemed—none the less evident 
because, perhaps, they themselves were all unconscious of 
it. The mountain girl remarked the beauty of that other 
one and mentally compared it with her own. This girl 
was taller than she, and fairer. Her face was richer in 
its coloring—she carried herself like one of the noble ladies 
in the books. Oh, they were a handsome pair—and not 
unlike, she thought. Not that they resembled yet some- 
thing there was common to both. It must be that noble 
carriage of which she had been always SO proud in Robin. 
There swept across her mental vision a splendid and heart- 
sickening picture of Robin going out into the world with 
this rich, cultured girl, and not herself, his The 
Deanes were not pretentious people, and there was wealth 
enough already. They might well be proud of Robin 
‘dith cherished no personal bitterness toward either 
Constance or Robin—not t. Nei : Rate 

ye either did she realize 
to what lengths her impetuous, untrained nature might 
carry her if really aroused. Her only conscious on 
clusion thus far was that Robin and C onstance wiche t 
knowing it themselves were drifting into a danger : 
current, and that this new arrival might become Sac 
back to safety. Between Frank Weatherby and a fe 
there was the bond of a common cause. eee 
(Zo be continued.) 


wife. 
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II.—CONCERNING 
CHAIRS 


HILE all specimens of antique furniture have a 
fascination for collectors, chairs seem to awaken 
interest in a peculiar degree. There is a personal 
sentiment which they possess, a something which brings 
one in touch with owners long since dead, that is not shared 
by suck objects as a bureau or a table, however venerable. 

The oldest piece of cabinet-maker’s work known is 
Queen Hatasu’s chair, of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, 
1,600 years before the Christian era. It 1s made of ivory, 
ebony and various metals, and is in the British Museum, 
London. There is another old chair whose early history is 
so enveloped in legend and myth that it is impossible to 
tell where tradition ends and truth begins. This is the 
Coronation chair of England, in which all English sover- 
eigns since 1273 have been crowned. The wood has be- 
come very solid and hard, but still shows in various places 
the traces of paint. In 1298, Edward I. brought from 
Scotland the. stone upon which all the Scottish kings had 
been crowned for centuries, and this was inserted in the 
seat of the English chair. It is a piece of coarse sand- 
stone, twenty-six inches long, seventeen broad, and ten 
and one-half inches thick. It shows very plainly in the 
photograph, which also displays to 
advantage the Gothic character 
of the chair. 

If you will hunt among old doc- 
uments, both in this country and 
in England, you will find frequent 
mention of “‘joint stools.’’ I could 
give many extracts from old wills 
which specify these stools, and | 
show one in the illustration be- 
low. The cradle does not properly 
belong here, but when I reflected 
how often a weary mother had 


OAK JOIXT STOOL (1600-1650). 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF F. W. PHILLIPS, &9Q. 
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CORONATION CHAIR (1272). 
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sat on that same joint stool and rocked that cradle, I let 
it stay. Such a cradle and such a stool, no doubt, found 
their way over in many of the earliest lots of household 
gear, since these patterns, though they were found as 
early as 1600, were made till half a century later. 

The stall seats, ‘‘dwarf stalls,”’ they are generally called, 
are relics from the cathedrals. They are found here 
sometimes, and are now used as hall chairs. The two 
shown in the illustrations are, as are all the other objects 
so far shown, made of oak. They date to the 17th century 
and are French in their origin. The posts supporting the 
arms as well as the legs in the chair illustrated are en- 
riched with fine carving, and the open back gives one 
of them a lightness not possessed by the other. 

The wainscot chair shown is another early specimen, 
and, though it looks decidedly uncomfortable, it was not 
an uncommon type of chair about the middle of the 17th 
century. The name ‘“‘wainscot’’ was applied since the 
panelled back was carved in the same patterns that the 
wainscots were. They are almost always of oak. 

The type of carved chair shown on the next page is 
found in various sections; there is hardly an inventory 
among the well-to-do who came 
here from 1650, and onward, that 
does not mention one chair of this 
style, although stools, forms and 
chests were the ordinary seats. 
In the inventory of John Oort, one 
of the husbands of Sarah Bradley 
who finally married the notorious 
Captain Kidd, is the mention of 
a dozen turkey-work chairs; and 
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| DWARF STALL (1600-1650). 


Theophilus Eaton, Governor of New Haven Colony, who 
died in 1657, had in his hall ‘‘ two high chairs with sett 
work 20s. 4d. each.” 

In early Colonial times houses were small, often not hav- 
ing more than four rooms, and in most of them the hall 
was the living-room, as well as the place where the best 
furniture was gathered. 

The widow of Francis Killburn had in her hall when she 
died, in 1650, at Hartford, Conn., “‘ tables, formes, chairs, 
stools, benches,”’ all valued at £1. Governor John Haynes, 
also of Hartford, Conn., died in 1653, and in his hall were 
many articles, among them, ‘5 leather and 4 flag bot- 
tom'd chairs, 1 table and 3 join’d stools.” His parlor had 
‘velvet chairs, turkey-wrought chairs, and a green cloth 
carpet,”’ this latter being a table, not a floor covering. 

There were various other styles of chairs which came 
into use about the 18th century, that had certain marked 
characteristics. A very nice one, with a rush bottom, is 
illustrated at the foot of this page. In 
the first place, it is made of turned, not 
carved, wood. Compare it with the one 
just referred to and you will see the dif- 
ference. Its front legs are finished in 
what is known as the ‘“‘Spanish foot,” 
which always turns out, and is orna- 
mented with grooved lines. The back 1s 
of the shape so generally called “Queen 
Anne,.”’ but which is, properly speaking, 
Dutch, and the splat, or centre of the 
back, is without decoration, which shows 
its early origin. This form of back was va- 
ried in many ways, as will be shown later. 

The next illustration shows chairs with 
exactly similar backs but varying legs, 
one having the ball-and-claw, the other 
the Dutch foot. These chairs were made 
in Massachusetts about 1768, and were 
part of a bride's 
outfit. They are 
made of Spanish 
mahogany, always 


ITALIAN CARVED CHAIR (1650-1700). 


IN THE PHILADELPHIA MEMORIAL + 
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OAK WAINSCOT CHAIR (1650). 


LL. 


An armchair of the same period, with very richly carved 
legs in low relief, and with the original cover of needle- 
work, is shown just below. These chairs were the house- 
keeper's pride and joy. 

In the kitchen would be found straight-backed rush- 
bottomed chairs, like the one here seen, which were much 
esteemed and made comfortable and serviceable chairs. 
When chairs had the slats of the back set in perpendicu- 
larly they were known as “banister backs ’’; there were 
many such made in this country, as there was always 
somebody in each town who could reseat them. 

With elegance in the parlor and ease in the kitchen, 
there came also a desire for something more comfortable’ 
in the bedrooms. This want was supplied by a style of 
chair known as the “‘wing-cheek,’’ which must have been 
much in demand in those cold and draughty houses of a 
century and more ago. _ We picture one of these easy- 
chairs with ball-and-claw feet and an underbrace. When 
the feet were less ornamental, a large 
ruffle was added. 

I have mentioned how the splat, or cen- 
tre-piece, of the back of chairs gradually 
took on a great degree of ornament. The 
two rich mahogany chairs at the top of 
page 828 show the early steps, when carv- 
ing was beginning to be applied to this 
portion of the chair, as well as to the 
legs and back. Such chairs found their 
way to many a home in this coun to 
the wealthy Dutch settled in and around 
New York, up the Hudson, and in Albany 
and Schenectady, as well to the homes of 
the English settlers. The Dutch inven- 
tories which were Very particular. men- 
tion first in many cases, the ‘' feder bed,”’ 
or the family Bible, and then the chai 

By 1750 Engitand led the world in the 


beauty and worth 
which she put in 
her furniture. 
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RUSH BOTTOMED MAHOGANY CHAIR (1690-1720). 
IN TKE WHIPPLE HOUSE, IPSWICH, MASS. 
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though in the pre- 


told by its weight. a 


France had produced 
furniture of such ele- 
gance and: beauty 
that it will never be 
excelled. The French 
patterns and designs 
were copied freely in 
England, as well as 
in other countries, til! 
a great man, Thomas 
Chippendale, arose 
and, after feeling his 
way through copied 
work, founded a style 
of his own, which we 
look upon now-as the 
epitome of what is 
best and most service- 
able in fine furniture. 

His earliest heavy 
chairs had the “ ban- 
dy,” or cabriole, leg 
as it was called, and 
which has been shown 
in the chairs in pre- 
ceding illustrations. 
He then began to use 
the straight leg, and 
put much variety into 
the backs, carving 
and piercing them, 
and having them 
“ladder backs,” or 
splats with ornamen- 
tation. These are only 
simple forms of this 
great man’s work, but 
they show his style 
admirably. It was 
Chippendale who first 
used mahogany to 
any great extent, and 
one cause which led 
to this was that he 
was primarily a wood- 
carver, and this close- 
grained wood gave 
beautiful effects. He 
never used inlay in 
any form, and if this 
fact is borne in mind, 
there will be fewer 
mistakes in assigning 
to him furniture orna- 
mented in this way. 
To make up for his 


restrictions in this line he carved the backs of his most 
costly chairs with a wealth of ornament. 
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WALNUT CHAIR 
WITH NEEDLE}= 
WORK 
\ (TIME OF 
QUEEN ANNE, 
RUSH BOTTOMED 
MAPLE CHAIR 
(1800). 
FROM THE COLLECTION | 


OF WM. M. HOYT, ESQ. 


CHEEK ” 
MAHOGANY 
CHAIR, 


IN THE ANTIQUARIAN ROOMS, CONCORD, MASS. 


Chippendale began 
to be well known by 
1752, and worked 
steadily along, but 
rivals arose in this 
held, the most worthy 
of them all being 
Sheraton. Before his 
day came the two 
Adam brothers, Rob- 
ert and James, who, 
originally architects, 
socn began to design 
furniture for the 
houses they built, 
which furniture was 
made under their di- 
rection. Their work 
was allon classic lines, 
and careful and pains- 
taking. They are not 
very well known in 
America, yet, as there 
is more or less furni- 
ture designed by 
them, and it is pretty 
in shape and of a 
style that appeals to 
feminine taste, it has 
been extensively cop- 
ied and put on the 
market. The style of 
Adam furniture which 
I particularly refer to 
is the lovely satin- 
wood sets, the orig- 
inals of which were 
made about the last 
quarter of the 18th 
century, and which 
are painted with me- 
dallions and exquisite 
groups of figures, by 
such artists as An- 
gelica Kauffman and 
Pergolese, and _ still 
further beautified by 
the most delicate clas- 
sical ornaments, on 
legs, arms and rails. 
We give an Adam 
chair showing a shape 
often used, but in this 
example the wood- 
work is gilded over 
the beautiful carving. 


After the Adam brothers came Hepplewhite, whose 
fame rests largly upon his chairs, settees and window 


The fact that none of the furniture was signed in anv seats. The last have arms at the ends daintily carved, 


way is a sad bar to giving it an authentic history. Pieces 
which have long been in English families, and where, as 
in some cases, the bills of sale are still preserved, bring 
During the past few months at the 
auction sales at Christie’s, the best known auction house 
in London, some pieces of Chippendale’s furniture sold 
for the following prices: 


fabulous sums. 


A pair of Chippendale armchairs, ball-and-claw feet, £47 ($235.00). 
Set of six Chippendale horn-back chairs, £03 ($465.00). 

A Chippendale four-legged stool, £10 6s. ($51.0). 

A large Chippendale easy-chair, £14 (370.00). 


I have given these prices to show the estimation in 
which furniture by this maker is held in England. 


Jor May, 1905 


and the seats are upholstered. This cabinet-maker had 
one peculiarity by which his work may be generally recog- 
nized; he had a decided preference for a shield-shaped 
back to his chairs. The necessity for structural excel- 
lence never interfered with his plans for having his fur- 
niture pleasing to the eye. A good example of his style is 


shown on page $29, and it has its original covering in the 
striped goods which was so often chosen by Hepplewhite 
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for his coverings. He seldom carried the backs of his 
seats (own to the chair seat, and so, although the chairs 
are griceful and elegant, they are not strong, the break 
coming in ti.c two posts that support the shield. 
Fashions have more to do with shapes in furniture than 
one would deem possible. Immense hoop-skirts could 





SPOONBACK MAHOGANY CHAIRS (1720-1740). 


not be comfortably placed in an armchair, so chairs with- 


out arms became the mode. 


Chairs with large seats must 


have large legs to support them, and large legs must have 
underbraces, so there we have a reason for many of the 


styles of the late 18th century. 


By the time Hepplewhite had come on the scene, 1789, 
clothes had shrunk in proportions, and the taste was more 


for what was elegant and light in decoration. 


The fashion 


for satinwood furniture continued, and even mantel-pieces 
were made of it to carry out the scheme of the room. 


Beside the shield-shaped back which we associate 
with Hepplewhite—althouch his book gives designs 


for eighteen chairs w 
his furniture had pect 
at the right at the 
known as_ the 
‘““spade-foot,”” a 
curious device 

for giving an ap- 
pearance of so- 
lidity to an un- 
duly slender leg. 

It is the little 
block-like foot in 
which the leg ter- 
minates. Hep- 
plewhite had also 

the fancy for 
using dozens of 
brass-headed 
nails to tack 
down furniture 
covering, or to 
fasten on fringe, 

or to put on ina 
pattern for orna- 
ment. — 

He specifies in 
his own book of 
designs for furni- 
ture that the 
proper dimen- 
sions for chairs 
are: ‘Width in 
front, 20 inches; 
depth of seat, 17- 
inches; height of 
seat frame, 17 
inches; total 
height, 37 in- 


OAK DWARF STALL. 


on 
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y CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY CHAIRS (1750-1760). 


FROM TRE COLLECTION GF F. Ww. PniFrs, Seq. 


ches.’’ Haircloth plain, striped and checkered was fash- 
ionable now, but the best taste demanded that the cur- 
tains match the furniture covering. 

The next maker to claim attention, Sheraton, combined 
elegance with strength, and much of his fine furniture, 
or at least that made from his designs, is in use to-day, 
and has been ever since it was made, over a hundred 
years ago. I know of one set of Sheraton chairs brought 
to this country by the ancestors of their present owner 
about 1780. In these chairs, when they stood in a famous 

old manor-house near Albany, have sat Wash- 
re ington. Lafavette. Alexander Hamilton, and 
ons, those ‘‘ Lords of 
read in old records. 
| them still holds its 
own, but the onig- 
inal set of forty- 
eight chairs has 
been broken by 
the division of 
inheritance, and, 
though both side 
and arm chairs 
are left with the 
table, their num- 
ber is much re- 
duced. These 
chairs have never 
needed repair, 
except to have 
the leather cover 
renewed. 

At the bottom 
of the last page 
are given one 
arm and one side 
chair of what was 
a very favorite 
pattern with 
Sheraton. One 
will find it diver- 
sified in many 
ways, inlaid with 
colored woods, or 
With slender 
bands of brass or 
with carving as 
In the figure, but 
always agreeable. 

In the lovely 


GILDED ADAM CHAIR (1770). 
IN COOPER INSTITUTE, &. Y 


Tbe Delineator 


and historic old 
church of St. 
Michaels, at 
Charleston, S.C., 
is a large pew 
called the *Gov- 
ernor’s Pew,”’ 
and instead of 
having the reg- 
ular seats, it is 
furnished with 
a set of Shera- 
ton chairs. Gen- 
eral Washing- 
ton sat in one 
of these chairs, 
Sunday after- 
noon, May §8, 
1791. Lafay- 
ette used it 
later, and since 
that time many 
other celebri- 
ties have sat 


4 
ry Aig Soe HEPPLEWHITE 
nother style MAHOGANY SHIELD BACK 
to which Shera- CHAIR (1760-1770). 


ton was much 

addicted was 

painted furniture, in which the background was black 
and the pattern applied in gold. The seats of such 
chairs were rush-bottoms. 

Quite recently I was shown an arm and a side chair 
of exquisite curly maple, the wood left its natural 
color, and a design painted on it in a charming style. 
The lady who had bought them considered she had 
perfect treasures, as indeed she had. 

A pair of what were known as Win‘dsor chairs is 
shown in the last illustration. They are sturdy old 
things, and they were very popular during the last 
quarter of the 18th century. You will find them 
advertised for sale in all the old newspapers of the 
country, a typical notice being the following: 


“Windsor chairs made and sold by William Gautier. 
High-backed, Low-backed, Sack-backed, and set- 
tees, also dining and low chairs.” 


The Windsor rockers are not so common as 
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SHERATON MAHOGANY CHAIRS (1780-1790). 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF F. W. PHIPPS, E6Q, 













the side chairs, 
and of these 
latter those are 
most esteemed 
which have a 
little carving 
on the arms— 
‘five fingers,” 
it is called—but 
it is very crude 
work. 

We are apt to 
say of our old 
furniture, ‘‘it 
was brought 
from England,”’ 
because we 
doubt the fact 
that there were 
cabinet-makers 
at work here 
who were able 
to do it. But 
they were here 

HEPPLEWHITE 4 and at work as 

MAHOGANY CHAIR arly as 1622, 

(1770). and in all the 

IN COOPER INSTITUTE, N.Y. towns near Bos- 

ton, such as Sa- 

lem, Lynn, Marblehead and Weymouth, there were 

many cabinet-makers who were capable of turning 

out good work. By 1700 Spanish mahogany was for 

sale in logs or planks, and the necessary brass fittings 

to go on the furniture were at first imported, but 
they were soon made here. 

Besides the regular makers of furniture, many 
‘handy men” who could use tools eked out a nar- 
row income by making chairs for sale, or made them 
for use at home. I have such a one, of maple, with- 
out any paint on it, and now grown a beautiful brown. 
It has not a nail in it, the parts being fastened 
together with wooden pegs. It 1s somewhat on the 
Windsor pattern, but has two flat ornaments let in 
the back. One day, in looking over it, I found on 
the under side scratched in, ‘* Made by Jarret, 1795.” 
It came from the far South and urges one toward 
retrospection, and I lke to think that Jarret 
made it for a spinning-chair for Mrs. Jarret! 
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MAPLE WINDSOR CHAIKS (17€0). 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MRS. E. P. SMILIE. 
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V.—‘‘SUN OF MY SOUL” 


Rodman Drake, 


loved to call him, the 
author of that most 
exquisite of evening 
hymns, “Sun of My 
Soul.”’ 

“I suppose,” wrote a 
friend, ‘‘that no one has died in 
England within our time who has 
been so dearly beloved, and whose 
memory will be held in such ten- 
der reverence. What I think 
remarkable was not how many 
people loved him, or how much 
they loved him, but that every- 
body seemed to love him with the 
very best love of which they were 
capable. It was like loving good- 
ness itself; you felt that what was 
good in him was bringing into life 
all that was best in you.” 

Another friend declared that 
‘there is something of the mellow 
brightness of a Summer Sunday 
about his life and work’’; and 
although he obtained the highest 
honors of his university, it 1s far 
more to his credit to be informed 
that ‘She was more remarkable for 
his rare beauty of character than 
even for his academic distinc- 





tions.” An old schoolmate, looking back through the 
misty distance of more than a half century, wrote: ‘It was 
the singular happiness of his nature, even in his under- 
graduate days, that love for him was always sanctified 
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ERHAPS to few men, if any, could Fitz-Greene 
Halleck’s tender lines on the death of Joseph 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise, 


be more truthfully applied than to ‘dear John 
Keble.’ as his friends and intimate associates 





a a 


By Allan Sutherland 
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reverence.’ 


Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near ; 

O may no earth-born cloud arise 

To hide thee from Thy servant's eyes. 


sf 
When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought, Tew sweet to rest 
Forever on my Saviour's breast. 
od 
Abide with me from morn til eve, 
For without Thee | cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die. 
nd 
If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Has spurned to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin. 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 
A ad 
Watch by the sick; enrich the poor 
With blessings from Thy Sonidlese store ; 
Be every moumer's sleep tonight, | 
Like stains slumbers, pure and light. 
se 
Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take, 
Till in the ocean of Thy love 
We lose ourselves in Heaven above. 
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thousand pounds, but this he declined. 

came his father’s curate, and in 1831 acce 

fessorship of poetry in Oxford. 
He was an attractive preacher. 
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by reverence—reverence that did not make the love less 
tender, and love that did but add to the intensity of the 


He was passionately fond of children, the more so, per- 
haps, because of the great heart-hunger occasioned by 
having none of his own. He once said to a number of 
little scholars who had been singing for him: ‘‘My dear 
children, you sang most beautifully in tune. May your 


whole lives be equally in tune, 
and then you will sing with the 
angels in Heaven.”’ 

He was born in Fairford, Eng- 
land, April 25, 1792. His father. 
a clergyman of the Church of 
England, is described as being ‘‘a 
sweet-natured man and a fine 
classical scholar, who took charge 
of his son’s education: and so suc- 
cessfully, that at fifteen he was 
admitted to Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford.’’ He was a brilliant 
student, and was graduated in 
1810 with double first-class hon- 
ors, a distinction which up to that 
time had been gained alone by 
Sir Robert Peel. 

In 1816, at the age of twenty- 
four, he was ordained to the min- 
istry, and had charge of two small 
hamlets near Fairford. From 1818 
to 1823 he was a tutor in Oxford. 
He then resumed the ministerial 
duties of his former parishes, al- 
though the remuneration was only 
about one hundred pounds. The 
following year he was offered an 
appointment as archdeacon, which 
carned with it a salary of two 
In 1826 he be- 
Pted the pro- 


a | recollect,” says one, 
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IN QUIET COUNTRY PLACES HUMAN HEARTS GROW TENDER WITH A NAMELESS SONG THAT FINDS EXPRESSION 
IN WORDS, AND WE TURN INSTINCTIVELY TO THE ONE HYMN THAT FITS INTO OUR TIME AND NEED.—Page 832. 
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‘‘what music there was in the simple earnestness and sweet 
gravity with which he spoke.’’ ‘‘He was eminently win- 
ning,’’ wrote Dr. Pusey; ‘‘he let himself down to the most 
uncducated in his audience. He seemed always to count 
himself as one of the sinners, one of the penitents.”” John 
Henry Newman, afterward Cardinal Newman, who was a 
very dear friend of Keble, says: ‘On one occasion he 
preached a sermon in the University which made a great 
impression, Froude and I left St. Mary’s so much 
touched by it that we did not speak to each other all the 
way down to Oriel.”’ 

It was while Keble was filling the chair of poetry in Ox- 
ford that he entered upon a movement which was destined 
to be far-reaching in its influence upon his own and sub- 
sequent times. Cardinal Newman writes: ‘On Sunday, 
July 14, 1833, Mr. Keble preached the assize sermon in 
the University. It was published under the title of 
‘National Apostasy.’ I have ever considered and kept the 
dav as the start of the religious movement of 1833.’" One 
of the chief objects of this movement, the “Oxford Move- 
ment,” as it is frequently called, was to raise to a higher 
standard the spiritual condition of the Church of England, 
and one of the results was, that John Henry Newman, a 
leader with Keble and Pusey in the movement, left the 
Episcopal Church, after a long struggle for light, and united 
with the Roman Catholic Church, in which Church he 
afterward became a Cardinal. This action of Newman 
was to his friend Keble, and others, a source of lifelong 
sorrow. 

In 1835 Keble's father died, in the ninetieth vear of his 
age, and his son succeeded him as vicar of Hursley, which 
porition he held for thirty years, and in which he 
died in 1866, in his seventy-fourth year. His wife, whom 
he married shortly after his father’s death, and to whom 
he was devotedly attached, lived less than two months 
longer. 

It is, however, through his famous collection of poems, 
The Christan Year, that Keble is best known and will be 
longest remembered. These poems were written between 
1819 and 1827. The early attempts were intended for 
his own church people to use on red-letter days in the 
church calendar, but the scope of the work was afterward 
enlarged so as to complete the entire calendar, thus making 
it a poetical summary of the Christian year, and a com- 
panion to the Book of Common Prayer. 

He himself placed but little value on his poems, and it 
was only at the repeated solicitations of his father and 
friends that he finally permitted them to be published, 
anonymously, in 1827. They at once leaped into almost 
phenomenal popularity. “It was,’’ wrote Cardinal New- 
man, ‘‘the most soothing, tranquilizing, subduing work of 
the day; if poems can be found to enliven in dejection and 
to comfort in anxicty, to cool the over-sanguine and to 
refresh the weary, to awe the wordly, to instil resignation 
into the impatient and calmness into the fearful and 
agitated, they are these.” 

The work has become a Christian classic. Archdeacon 
Prescott writes: “I... self know of no body of uninspired 
poctry where purity and power, where knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures and knowlege of the human heart, where 
the love of nature and the love of Christ, are so 
wonderfully combined.”” While Canon Barry says, ‘It 
is a book which leads the soul up to God”; and Dr. Ar- 
nold declares, “‘ Nothing equal to the poems exists in our 
language.” 

John Mason Neale, a man to whom English hymnology 
owes much, because of his matchless translations of the 
early Latin and Greek hymns into English, was a close 
friend of Keble. One day, Keble, whom he was visiting, 
had to leave the room for a time, and when he returned, 
Neale said, ‘‘Why, Keble, I thought vou alwavs told me 
that The Christian Year was original.” ‘‘Yes,” he said, 
“it certainly is.”’ “Then how comes this?’ and Neale 
placed before him the Latin of one of Keble’s poems. 
Keble was amazed, but protested that he had never seen 
it before. After enjoying his friend's evident discom- 


_ instinctively we turn to the one hymn th 


fiture for a moment, Dr. Neale informed him that it was 
one of his own and that he had made the Latin translation 
during his absence. 

Before Keble’s death, ninety-five editions of the book 
had been sold; and this number had increased to one 
hundred and nine editions the year after his death. Be- 
tween the time of publication, in 1827, and 1873, three 
hundred and five thousand copies of the book had been 
printed, and the number is now above a half = miullion. 
Nothing, perhaps, could better illustrate its wide circula- 
tion than to state that on one occasion four strangers 
met on Mt. Sinai, and it was discovered that three of 
them were in possession of The Christian Year. 

It was from the proceeds of the sale of the book that the 
author largely rebuilt his parish church. 

It was in the second poem printed in The Chrtsttan 
Year that Keble’s famous evening hymn, ‘‘Sun of My 
Soul,’ first appeared—a hymn which voices the senti- 
ments and the prayers of countless Christian hearts as the 
twilight fades into night and we yield ourselves to sleep and 
to helplessness. 

In a wild night a gallant ship went to her doom. <A few 
women and children were placed in a boat, without oars or 
sails, and drifted away at the mercy of the waves. Earlier 
in the evening, before the darkness had quite settled down, 
brave men on the shore had seen the peril of the vessel and 
had put out in the face of the tempest, hoping to save 
human life, but even the ship could not be found. After 
fruitless search, they were about returning to the shore, 
when far out on the water, and above the wail of the storm, 
they heard a woman’s clear voice singing: 


“Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night, if Thou be near.” 


The work of rescue was quickly accomplished. But for 
the singing, in all probability, this boat-load of lives would 
have drifted beyond human help or been dashed to pieccs 
before morning. 

Chaplain Wright, after an experience of twenty vears 
in the United States Navy, declares that he finds no hymn 
with a more permanent hold on the affection of marines 
and sailors than “Sun of My Soul.’’ 

The Cree Indians of the Northwest Territory sing this 
hymn in their own language and prize it very highly. “In 
1886, a deputation of that portion of the tribe under the 
instruction of the Presbyterian Church waited upon the 
Synod of Manitoba to press their claims. There were no 
orators in the delegation, but there were some good voices 
that sweetly melted into the tender melody of Keble’s 
‘Sun of My Soul,’ and the hymn, though sung in the lan- 
guage of the Crees, made a deeper impression upon the 
Synod than any other words they could use.’’ 

A visitor once asked Alfred Tennyson what his thoughts 
were of Christ. They were walking in a garden, and, for 
a moment, the great poet was silent, then, bending over 
some beautiful flowers, he said: ‘‘What the sun is to these 
flowers Jesus Christ is to my soul. He is the sun of my 
soul.”’ Consciously or unconsciously, he was expressing 
the same thought in the same language used bv good John 
Keble years before when he gave to the world his great 
heart hymn, ‘Sun of My Soul.”’ 

When the sun slips down the western sky 
decpens and darkens into night, out on the . 
of water, in lonely forest cabins, on far-reaching prairies 
in stately churches, on rugged mountain slopes, in crowded 
cities, and in quiet country places, indeed, wherever Chnis- 
tians are found, human hearts grow tender with a nameless 
longing which often demands expression in words aa 


at fits most per- 
e feel the light of 
peace that passeth 


and twilight 
ast stretches 


fectly into our mood and need, and w 
God's presence and something of ‘‘the 
understanding,” as we sing: 


“Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour d 


It is not night, if Thou be fear 
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“FOR THE FIRST TIME IN MY LIFE I SAY, WITH SOR- 


ROW, THAT I'M GOIN’ TO DISOBEY YE.”’—Page 835. 


T WAS a few weeks before Lent, just the time 
when the boys of a marriageable age, who 
have been somnolent for ten months gone, 
bestir themselves, and girls mount their 
finest feathers and gayest ribbon-, and 
(as well as their fathers and mothers) 
become expectant—expectant, but more 
shy, more modest. 

When a knock came to Doalty Gal- 
lagher’s door, as he and his good wife, 
Bridget, sat over their big hearth fire on this February 
night, talking of their prospects, and of their only 
daughter, Saabh. ‘It’s Brian O’Friel,’”’ said Doalty, 
rising to open it, ‘‘come to see if I would send the cart 
with him to the wrack-strand to-morrow morning, for 
it will be top-spring.”’ 

But it was not Brian O’Friel. When he opened the 
door Mairead-na-Match (which is to say, Margaret the 
Matchmaker) entered. 

“You are welcome, Mairead,’’ Doalty said. 

“And, Mairead, you are a thousand times welcome,” 
said Bridget, his wife, settling a stool in front of the fire. 
“Come up and take this seat close by the fire, for it’s a 
sore night out, and ’tis perished you must be. Sit down 
and give us the news while you take a shin heat.”’ 

Their daughter, Saabh,* who span at one side of the 
kitchen, nodded a welcome to Mairead. 

As she thanked th m, Mairead shook the slect from off 
the hawl that enveloped her head, and eased t’:e shawl 
backward on her shoulders. ‘‘ Musha, 'tis warm and com- 
fortable ye are within here,"’ she said, casting a «ratified 
look round the walls of the well-filled kitchen, over which 
th> reflection of the red flames danced. ‘‘ Warm and snug, 
and as happy as the day’s long,” seating herself. 

“Thank God, yes,” said Doalty. 

“Thanks be to God, yes,” said Bridget, clasping her 


* Pronounced Saav. 
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hands, and turning her eyes upward with true gratitude. 

‘Warm, and snug, and trig,’’ Mairead repeated; ‘‘and 
you mightn’t care if your daughter, Saabh, never left you 
—I know that.”’ 

“It is so, troth,”’ said Doalty. 

“And we’re in no hurry to get rid of her, nor her of us,” 
said Bridget. ‘Thanks be to the Lord for giving us such 
a good daughter.” 

Saabh just bent her head, and went on with her spinning. 
She had her suspicions; for girls are quick. 

Doalty Gallagher was a good man, but he was an exceed- 
ingly practical and hard-headed one, and though he was 
in most ways a model husband and father, he was an 
autocrat—and a stern and stubborn one when occasion 
demanded—which was seldom, for his houschold yielded 
enough respect and obedience to lull the despot in him. 

I said he was hard-headed, and immediately Mairead 
had dropped her remark about his daughter he understood 
why she had come. 

‘Ay, ay,” said Mairead, “you truly have something to 
thank God for. A good child is the best blessing the Lord 
can bestow. But,’’ she added, changing her tone, ‘you 
must at the same time remimber that your child is a 
trust.”’ 

Doalty intercepted the reply that was on his wife’s 
lips, and said, cautiously, ‘‘Ay, ay, Mairead, that is so.”’ 

‘And you must remember,” said Mairead, ‘that she’ll 
not have her father and mother always.”’ 

Poor Bridget clasped her hands, and turned up her eyes. 

Doalty said, ‘Ay, ay.”’ 

‘And a woman,” said Mairead, philosophically, ‘‘w 
never intended to wrastle with the world—alone.”’ 

‘**Not usually,’’ Doalty said. 

From his tone Bridget easily understood that she was 
required to keep cautiously in the background. 

‘**Saabh’s a brave girl, and a sonsy one," said Mairead, 
‘‘as wise as any ever God put wit in, and good to the 
marrow of her bones.”’ 

'“ Thank ye, Mairead-na-Match,”’ said Doalty. 

‘“Thank ye, Mairead a thatsge,*’’ said Bridget. 

Mairead looked to Saabh for her acknowledgment; but 
there was none forthcoming. 

‘‘And I have always admired her,’’ said Mairead, “not 
because she was her father and mother’s daughter— 
though that in itself was enough for me—but because she 
was herself.”’ 

“Just so,”’ said Doalty. 

“You're very good, Mairead,” said Bridget; and she 
glanced proudly at Saabh. 

‘Nota bit of it,’’ said Mairead, ‘“‘I couldn't do less. And 
it's because I’ve always admired her so much that 
I’ve been keeping my eye open, ever on the lookout for a 
fitting and worthy boy to match her.”’ 

Doalty Gallagher got up and threw another block of 
fir into the fire, and piled more turf upon it. He said: 
‘That is very, very kind of you, Mairead, and I’m sure 
we're mightily obliged,’’ but there was a note of reser- 
vation in the formality of his tone. 

His wife, Bridget, nodded and looked her cnaniS: 

“ Because I have no doubt,’”’ Mairead tentatively con- 
tinued, ‘that while still both of ye are healthy and hearty, 
and strong, you would like to see her settled and well 
done for.”’ 

“Ah,” said Doalty. 

“Married on a man, for good and all,’’ said Mairead, at 
length, boldly. 

“* O Treasure. 
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When she had said this she fixed her eyes steadily upon 
Doalty, who, seemingly unconscious of her gaze, continued 
for some time putting his pipe, and looking absently into 
the smoky column that rolled up from the fresh turf on the 
fire. At length he said, removing his pipe from his mouth 
for a moment, and still looking into the smoke, “ That all 
ilepends,”’ and then put baci: the pipe again and puffed. 

It was so much conceded. 

Mairead, relieved, replied, ‘Of course, of course, it all de- 
pends; but,’’ said she—‘' and it’s my business here the night 
—I have marked for her as brave a boy, and as good a one, 
and as snug, and warm, and well-doing as e’er another boy 
in the barony he belongs to—the barony of Tyrugh.”’ 

Bridget was listening very intently; Doalty with a 
masterly show of indifference. He said, ‘‘Indeed.”’ 

As for Saabh, she might, for all the sign she showed, 
have been utterly unconscious of the matter discussed. 

‘““In deed and word,” said Mairead. ‘And you know,” 
said she, “it’s out of Tyrugh that the very best of husbands 
comes,”’ 

Doalty was not exactly prepared to deny it. 

‘“But who is he?’’ said Doalty, ‘‘and what has he to 
show?’’ 

And Bridget leant forward eagerly. 

‘‘He is a well-come boy,” said Mairead, ‘‘of the good 
ould stock that can hold up their heads with any in 
the barony within the memory of man and his grand- 
father. He is Frank Carrabin, by name; his father he 
died of a stroke (paralysis) last Candlemas was five 
years, and his mother—a brave, clean* old woman— 
is still alive, and living with him, and thinks it’s on 
him the sun rises and sets, and wouldn’t cross his 
Wish to save her soul. She has given him over all 
rights on their holding—which contains five-and-twenty 
acres of as fine land as you would meet atween here 
and there, and that’s saying a deal. Himsclf, 
or his father afore him, never knew what 
debt was. He owns six head of milch cows, 
and calves, and other stock accordin’, and 
two horses, and a spring-cart to drive to the 
chapel, and the fair, and a hundred pounds 
of dry money behind his hand in the bank. 
What do you think of him for your daughter, 
Doalty Gallagher?’’ 

“What rent’s on him?’’ Doalty inquired, 
before he would commit himself. 

“A dozen and a half pounds of rent,”’ said 
Mairead, ‘‘and the best landlord in Ireland.”’ 

“And what help has he?"’ Bridget inter- 
vened. 

“All the year round,”’ said Mairead, ‘‘the 
strongest servant boy to be had for love or 
money, and a servant girl nothing behind: in 
troth, ma’am, your daughter needn't dip her 
hands, if so be her wish.”’ 

‘No, no,”' said Bridget, ‘‘that isn’t the way 
I reared my daughter.”’ 

‘That I know well, ma’am,”’ Mairead re- 
phed, whole-heartedly; ‘“‘but I only mcant 
to say that if this Frank Carrabin got a 
woman who had been reared that way, it’s 
he could afford to keep her, and give her a 
piano to play upon.” 

Said Doalty Gallagher, promptly, ‘The 
baking-board, or the wash-dish, that is the 
piano my daughter will play upon in the 
house of whatever man is lucky enough to 
get her.” 

‘*And,” said Mairead, as promptly, “that’s 
the house that the swectest music will be in.” 

“It is so,”’ said Bridget, proudly. 

“Is his land,” said Doalty, ‘‘clay-land, or 
moss?"’ 

“It is clay-land, for the most part, and 
three acres of moss; he has turf rights on the 

* Smart, athletic. 
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mountain, and lashin’s and lavin’s of wrack. The girl 
he fetches into his house will have a good sitting-down, 
I tell you. If he raised his one finger there’s not one 
of a dozen girls, in his own parish—girls well-looking 
and well-to-do—who would not run for him. But his 
mother has small opinion of the girls of the pansh. 
She says they are as clear to her as a draper’s window, 
that they are lazy and good-for-nothing and want a 
comfortable sitting-down, in hopes to take their aise 
for the remainder of their lives, while poor Frank 
works the bone through the skin to keep them living 
like ladies. She would no more like him to take one 
of them than she would like him to drownd himself. 
So she sent for me, and she consulted me, and she said she 
would be under an obligation to me, forever, if I could, 
in all my rambles, pick out a dacent girl to match her son, 
Frank. And I told her straight back that there was not 
a girl in the three baronies of Banagh, Boylagh and 
Tyrugh that I didn’t know from the skin to the heart’s 
core, and that, of them all, there was one girl—and just 
one—to match him; that she was a model for the girls 
of the country, and the girls of the time, and—I’ll not 
repeat to your faces all I said—I let her know, anyhow, 
that this one girl, who was the fit and only one for 
her son Frank—if we should be lucky enough to get 
her—was as well-come-home a girl, and the daughter 
of as respectable a father and mother as any in the 
north of Ireland this day, and that she was your 
daughter, Saabh.”’ 

“You are kind, Mairead, thank you,’’ said Doalty, 
yielding a point. 

‘You are very kind, Mairead, thank you heartily,” 
said Bridget. 

Quoth Mairead, “I said no word that the girl or her 
parents didn’t deserve, and not half of all they deserved.” 
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And both Doalty and his wife said, ‘‘ Thank ye, again, 
Mairead.”’ 

“And now,” said Mairead, with the air of one who 
shifts the onus to other shoulders, ‘‘what have yous to 
say to Frank Carrabin?"’ 

“Well, Mairead,”’ said Doalty, accepting the respon- 
sibility, ‘‘we'll not try to deny that he’s a brave boy 
well-come-home, and well-to-do, and worthy of every 
word you have said of him—and more.”’ 

‘““Ay, and more,’”’ Bridget from the other side of the 
fire assented. 

“But,” said Doalty, ‘he is looking for an exceptional 
girl.” 

‘‘Ay,”’ said Bridget, emphatically. 

‘““And he’s an exceptional boy,’’ Mairead interpolated. 

“Looking for an exceptional girl,’’ Doalty repeated, 
“the like of which isn’t to be plucked off every boor-tree 
bush.”’ 

“That’s consented,’’ Mairead said; ‘“‘but the question 
is, do you, or do you not think him fitting to be a son-in- 
law? That,’’ she said, in a business-like tone, ‘‘is the 
question; for, as I mentioned to you before, Frank Carrabin 
has but to whistle and the girls will hang upon him—good 
girls, too.” 

“He would be asorry boy,’ said Doalty, ‘‘if he depended 
on the girls who only wait a whistle.”’ 

““And if he married one of them,’’ said Bridget, ‘‘he 
would only rue it once—and that would beall the remainder 
of his life after.’’ 

‘But he is not depending on them,”’ said Mairead; “he 
could get as good as the sun dawns on.”’ 

“But,’’ said Doalty, ‘he’s looking for the best the sun 
dawns on.”’ 

“We'll grant that,” said Mairead. 
her or is he not?’’ 

Doalty paused and puffed his pipe for some minutes. 
‘Maybe he is,’’ he then acceded. 

And,‘‘Maybe he is,” said his wife. 

“Then,’’ said Mairead, ‘‘what are you prepared to give 
your daughter?’’ 

“She’s a fortune in herself,’ said Doalty. 

“Ay, ay,’ Bridget said, shaking her head. 

‘“‘She’s a fortune in herself,’’ said Mairead; ‘‘but a for- 
tune to a fortune never spoils.” 

Doalty acquiesced—for though indeed he was a hard- 
headed, he was by no means an ungenerous, man. 
‘‘Ma’am,”’ said he, across the fire to his wife, ‘‘what are 
you prepared to give your daughter for your part?”’ 

‘For my part,’’ Bridget said, ‘‘there’s that chist, there, 
that’s filled with linens to the lip—the gathering of five- 
and-twenty years; against every year of her life I added 
something. She has there bed-linen, and table-linen, and 
wear-linen enough to last her her life, if she lived till a 
hundred.”’ 

“That’s good,’’ said Mairead. © 

“She will get two beds with her, and the plenishing of 
aroom, and her own chist well packed with clothes, more- 
over, and then, along with all that, my blessing. More 
I cannot do.”’ 

‘It’s generous,’’ Mairead said; ‘‘it’s generous.”’ 

“And for my part,” said Doalty, ‘‘she’ll get with her the 
spotted springin’ cow, and the Brannet strapper, two 
_ year-old heifers, and two calves, and after that I'll count 
down for her sovereign for sovereign with Frank Carrabin; 
and as you say he has a hundred pounds in the bank, 
that will be five score of pounds from me. And how will 
that please?’’ said he, in a half-defiant tone. 

“Well,” said Mairead, ‘if it doesn’t please, and over- 
please, then I say the boy isn’t worthy of a wife.” 

“Tf it pleases him,’’ Doalty said, off-hand, ‘‘he can be 
here on Sunday night, next, or Monday, whichever suits 
him best, and we'll finish the match.”’ 

“On Sunday night, next, then, or Monday night, he'll 
come,’ said Mairead, ‘‘for the morrow mornin’ I’ll start, 
and I'll travel to Tyrugh, and I'll let his mother and him- 
self know what you have said, and what you are giving 


“Ts he worthy of 


with your daughter, and I'll answer for it that they'll be 
as pleased as pipers—Saabh mo villish*,”’ she said, turn- 
ing to the daughter, ‘wait till ye see Frank Carrabin; 
he'll delight the heart of ye, I know it. Just say a word 


of encouragement that I may tell to him.”’ 


“Thank you,’’ Saabh said, coldly, ‘‘he’ll hardly 
delight my heart. I’m sorry that I cannot say one word 
of encouragement for you to carry him.” 

The mother had turned round, and was looking with 
affectionate solicitude upon her daughter, and hearken- 
ing eagerly what she would say. 

The father had bent down, still puffing his pipe, and 
looking intently into the fire; but when she gave this 
answer he took the pipe from his mouth, stood up, and, 
leaning forward, said, ‘‘Saabh, it is my wish that if this 
boy, when he comes, pleases me—and I’m expectin’ he 
will,”” he said to Mairead—"he’ll please you also. Ask 
Mairead to bid him a welcome to my house in your 
name.”’ 

When her father had begun to speak, Saabh, to show 
her respect for him, stopped the foot that worked the 
wheel, and rested from its work the hand that held the 
yarn. She cast her eyes upon the ground and listened 
with most deferential attention. 

Before such a show of dutiful deference the autocrat in 
the man sunk away as he spoke, and, the affectionate 
father becoming predominant, he added, in fond tones, 
“I know well, Saabh, I have only to say the word and 
you obey me.”’ 

‘“Yes, yes, Saabh,”’ said the mother. 

‘‘Father and mother,’’ said Saabh, lifting her gaze, 
and looking from one to the other, with eyes in which 
was a trace of moisture, ‘‘I was three-and-twenty years 
on Sunday fortnight, last.” 

“You were, Saabh,’’ said the mother. 

‘“‘And in all of them three-and-twenty years,’’ Saabh 
continued, ‘“‘did you ever know me to disobey your 
smallest word?’’ 

‘“We never have,” said the father, elatedly. 

And, ‘‘ Never, never,’’ said the mother, encouragingly. 

‘‘And so, father, and so, mother, you must try to be as 
lenient with me as ye can when now, for the first time in 
my life—though it breaks my heart to do it’’—here her 
eyes fell to the ground again, ‘‘I say, with sorrow—that 
I'm goin’ to disobey ye.’’ 

The mother glanced quickly, apprehensively, at the 
father, and then quickly buried her head in her hands. 

The father, who was still standing, leaned forward, 
again, impressively, toward Saabh, and he said: ‘'Saabh, 
if you have not changed your mind against the coming 
of that boy, and aren’t ready to obey your father and 
mother’s wish and word, much as we love you we'll part 
company with you.”’ 

Then he sat down and put his pipe in his mouth again. 

As on Sunday evening the man who was bargaining for 
her would probably come to her father’s, Saabh, who was 
sad and silent, but resolute, didn’t return home from church 
on that day. She joined her Aunt Susan’s daughters, 
and, with them, went to their house in Killymard. It 
was a bold step to take, for, poor girl, it meant a complete 
breach with her father, that cost her much thought and 
many pangs; but Saabh took this step, concluding that it 
was the smaller of two evils. There was a dance in her 
Aunt Susan’s on that Sunday evening; a dance which had 
been for some time arranged at the request of the boys of 
the neighborhood. Attendance at a dance didn’t suit 
Saabh’s mood; but, out of respect to her aunt, she 
couldn't absent herself. She took her place, however, ina 
remote and quict corner, where she might deny herself 
the gayety without doing so conspicuously. But Saabh 
was too winsome a girl to escape the attention of the boys, 
who one and all sought her dance after dance. She told 
them she was not well; and steadily and persistently 
refused to be tempted on to the floor: for indeed dancing 
would ill accord with the state of poor Saabh's feelings. 

* (Mo villish) my sweet. 
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When the dance had gone on a few hours the door 
opened and four strange boys introduced themselves. 
From their dress and appearance everyone present saw 
at once that they were of the warm and well-to-do farm- 
ing class. From their aspect they knew they were from 
Tyrugh. And, because of the season it was, it didn’t 
take a witch or a wizard to know that they had come to 
Banagh in search of wives—“‘ to look for the makings of a 
wife,”’ as thev put it. 

Of course, Tyrugh itself didn’t lack for good-looking, 
well-dowered girls—and plenty of them, I suppose; but 
the Banagh girls, though they owned less worldly 
wealth, were of a sprightlier nature and more winning, 
and, moreover, the fields, I suppose, look green far 
away. The Tyrugh boys always travelled into Banagh 
to look for their wives, 
and, during the few weeks 
before Lent, they—much 
to the disgust of the 
Banagh boys — overran 
the barony and carried 
away with them the pick 
and choice of the mar- 
riageable ones. 

On these incursions 
they travelled in twos 
and threes, and bands. 
They came by night, 
looked out for the bright 
lights, listened for the 
sounds of music and 
merry-making, and then 
descended upon the 
houses in which the merry 
gatherings were, and went 
in and made themselves 
at home as any stranger 
would; ‘dancing with 
every girl in the house, 
courting with some, and, 
if fortune favored, ere the 
gathering broke up in the 
morning, finding a girl to 
their taste, had come to 
a good understanding 
with her, and threatened 
to eall with a best friend 
(to negotiate business) at 
her father’s house within 
the following few days. 

That was the way of 
the Tyrugh boys. 

But I have said that 
four of them dropped 
into the dance at Aunt 
Susan's at Killymard, on 
this night. There was a 
stir among the girls when 
they saw them—for any 
person would know a 
Tyrugh man, would know 
his skin on a bush in New Zealand—and a titter ran round 
them, and the home-grown boys made, in their girls’ 
hearing, sarcastic remarks about ‘the white house and 
the yellow blanket.” For the traditional opinion about 
Tyrugh was—that the outside of its houses was the best 
and the cleanest Possibly this was a malicious libel; 
but all of the envious world, outside of Tyrugh, accepted 
it as an article of faith. 

The Tyrugh boys were inured to the sarcasm, and 
accepted it with scornful indifference. They had no 
time to waste bandying words with Banagh boys. It 
was the Banagh girls whom they came to talk to, and 
they always saved their breath for them. They thank- 
fully declined the seats that were at once hospitably 
offered to them on their entrance; for, quick and business- 
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like as the Tyrugh boys ever were, they had no sooner 
got within than their gaze was wandering round the house 
to find what girls they favored, and would ask out for the 
next dance. ‘‘Besides,’’ they said quizzically, knowing 
that it would make the Banagh boys squirm, “* we would 
sooner have a nice girl’s knees to sit upon.”’ 

Modestly the girls’ cyes sought the ground as the 
Tyrugh boys’ gaze ranged round them. And modestly, 
and blushingly, but with sweet pride in their hearts, the 
chosen ones arose and walked to the centre of the floor, 
in response to the Tyrugh boys’ invitation. 

Of the girls accorded the distinction of first selection 
Saabh was one, and she, only,declined. And the boy— 
a fine, lithe, handsome, dark eyed young fellow, whose 
eyes had rested on her several times, ere he shvly ven- 
tured to push his way 
into the corner, and 
entreat the favor of her 
hand in the dance—hesi- 
tatingly resigned his 
claim, and asked anoth:r 
girl at haphazard. 
Saabh’s moodiness’ was 
stirred, and her attention 
quickened, as_ she_ ob- 
served this boy going 
through the dance. He 


was a well-knit fellow, 
with grace inm_— every 
motion of him, and the 


dark eye of him _ was 
quick and winning. Half 
the girls in the house were 


in love with him, and 
audibly sounding his 
praises before he _ had 


finished his first dance. 

Saabh, quietly watch- 
ing, said to herself, ‘‘Ay, 
that’s a handsome fellow: 
and only, only, for what is. 
it would have delighted 
the heart of me to dance 
with him.”’ 

He and his. partner 
got cncouraging applause 
when, having danced 
down all the other pairs, 
they. in their own good 
time, caught hands and 
bowed to the house, and 
resigned the floor. And 
now Saabh half regretted 
that she had refused his 
invitation, 

He sat down with his 
partner, and chatted with 
her in the low tones that 
the Tyrugh boys made a 
specialty of when in con- 


. versation with the B 
girls. After that he danced with another girl a 


with a third, winning more admiration ev-c : 
he stood by the door with two of his pane eae 
breathe and mop his brow, and, as he did a th y 
of all three ranged round the house for another ¢ q toc kK: 
but his gaze, when it came to Saabh’s corner halt 4 | 
‘‘Come,”’ said his companions after a little it's time 
to be moving. Think of the girl that’s hb, akin’ th 
heart waitin’ for ye.”’ ere Fa, 
‘Let it break,” he said, unfeclingly. 
ity in the dance permitted he thre 
to a seat close by Saabh. 


‘* You are so very quiet,’’ he said, '‘[ 
7 ’ would +L 
and rouse ye.” like to come 


Saabh smiled a sad smile, and thanked Wink: Beak 
> 1 


When opportun- 
aded his way around 
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not refuse to enter into a quiet conversation with him. 
Pleased with her, he besought her again to dance; and 
after some pressing she at last consented. When they 
had done, all the house agreed that Saabh and the Tyrugh 
boy were the finest pair who had taken the floor that 
night. But poor Saabh did not at all enjoy the admira- 
tion they had evoked, for her conscience pricked her. 

“Now, why wouldn’t you dance with me at first?’”’ he 
asked her, softly, when they were seated again. 

Saabh replied, ‘‘ For reasons, and good reasons, I didn’t 
dance at first—and wouldn't dance again,’ she added with 
a decision that depressed him. What the reasons were 
she would not tell him. 

From the next girl he asked out to dance he got the 
information he required; namely, that she had quit her 
father’s house that day because her parents had wished to 
make her marry against her will—to marry a man because 
he was wealthy (as wealth went there), and well-to-do. 
The girl added her own opinion that she thought Saabh 
might go farther and fare worse, now she was without 
fortune, for her father would certainly refuse to pay her 
one penny if she married any other man. 

“But there I differ with vou,” he said almost angrily. 
“I think she is proving herself well worth having.”’ 

And when he returned to Saabh he told her that he 
had discovered her secret, ‘‘and,’’ he added, ‘I admire 
you with all my soul, for you are a rare girl, surely!”’ 

Saabh smiled, through a blush, at such frank admira- 
tion, and she said, playfully, ‘“Surely vou, a Tyrugh man, 
don't admire a girl who has left herself without money?”’ 

‘Tt is for that,’ he said, with a reflective look, ‘it’s for 
that I do admire you.”’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ Saabh replied, ‘‘it is easy to say so.” 

“But, it is, it is,’’ he replied, ‘‘if it stopped at saying.”’ 

His companions, having finished a dance, approached 
him again at this moment. 

‘Come, come, we've delayed too long already, and it’s 
a shame for us to keep the girl waitin’.”’ 

‘As she undertook to wait,’’ he replied tartly, ‘‘she will 
wait—my leisure.” 

The boys shook their heads, and went seeking partners 
once more. Saabh looked questioningly at her companion. 
‘‘Here’s the proving of what I say,’’ said he. ‘' This 
very night I was on my way to get a woman with money, 
and cattle, that is promised me; but if God, and good luck, 
put in my way such a girl as you I would go no step 
further, and give up the other with a heart and a half; 
ay, if she had ten times the wealth.”’ 

The poor boy was speaking with an eager candor, and 
his face was lit up, and his dark eyes flashing, all of which 
Saabh (betraying little sign of doing so) noted. 

Saabh replied with a little bitterness in her tone, ‘‘ For 
my part I would think him a mean man who would 
lightly throw over the girl he was going to marry because, 
dropping into a dance-house, he saw a face that he liked 
better. For my part,’’ she said, again, ‘‘I would not choose 
that sort of man if I never was to have one.’’ And there 
was a flash from her eye as she said this. 

“Ah, but,’’ he appealed, ‘‘you don’t understand. I 
haven't courted this woman. It wasn’t, nor isn’t, my wish 
at all, at all. to marry her. It is all the work of my 
mother; she has wrought me sorely to do this. My father 
—God rest him!—is long dead, and my mother has always 
doted on me, and I have always been very, very fond 
of her, and never yet did anything to anger her. I 
tefused this, but she pressed me too hard, and overbore 
me, till at length I had to consent that I would journey 
here, and see the woman, anyhow. But, ah,” he said, 
“Tl not like her, nor I don’t want her money. And I 
wish,” said he, ‘‘that it was such a fine, and such a good 
girlas you I was getting, without any money at all, atall.”’ 

Said Saabh, “Tell me truly, is it your heart that’s 
wishin’ now?”’ 

“Ah,” he said, ‘it’s expectin’ too much, but it’s the 
wish of my soul.” 


Saabh blushed and bent her head. In the shadow of the 
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corner the arm of the boy from Tyrugh slipped round her. 

It was very soon noted by the house that he had 
ceased dancing; that his conversation with Saabh was a 
prolonged one, and a sympathetic laugh went around. 

When the boys, his companions, came to him once 
more, they asked peremptorily, ‘‘Are ye comin’?’’ and 
he replied, emphatically, ‘‘I am not.” 

Early on the next morning Mairead-na-Match came to 
Doalty Gallagher’s. Doalty was looking unwontedly 
grim and stern. Bridget was looking sad. ‘Of course, 
Mairead,” said Bridget, ‘‘you heard that Saabh—unwise 
girl that she is—took her father at his word.’ 

‘‘Where she was right,’ said Doalty, who was fixing 
arm-ropes in a creel, preparatory to going over the hill 
to the turf clamps. 

“And didn’t return from the church, but went off to 
her Aunt Susan’s?”’ 

‘‘However,’’ she added, ‘'Frank Carrabin didn’t come 
last night anyhow. He will be here, poor boy, to-day, 
and how will we face him with the news that Saabh has 
run away sooner than marry him?’’ 

‘‘T know it, I know it all,’’ Mairead said, ‘‘and I know 
more than you yet know. It’s what fetched me over 
this morning so early; for I was not out of my bed when 
Neil Moran’s Anthony come into the house with the news 
that there was a dance in her Aunt Susan’s last night 
where Saabh fell in with some streelin’, strollin’, fortune- 
hunting vagabond from Tyrugh, who made up to her; 
and that she’s now ready to throw herself away on him.” 

The astounded mother turned aloft her eyes, threw up 
her hands, and clapped them in despair. 

Doalty said no word—did not even lift his head—but 
continued quietly tying the rope. 

“Did ye hear what I said, Doalty?”’ said Mairead, 
stooping toward him. 

“T heard it; I’m not deaf,’’ he replied, curtly. 

*“Well?’’ she asked. 

“Well?” he replied. 

‘“‘T hope,’”’ she said, ‘‘after I making the match with the 
dacent boy, Frank Carrabin, that you'll not be so weak 
as to consent to this nonsense of your daughter’s.” 

Doalty Gallagher straightened himself up, and, looking 
her in the eye, he said: ‘‘Mairead-na-Match, did ye hear 
me lay down the law for my daughter that night?’’ 

‘I did,’”’ she replied. 

“And,” he continued, ‘‘do you know me, Doalty Galla- 
gher, to be a man of my word, or not?” 

“‘I know ye, Doalty Gallagher,’’ she said, pleased, ‘‘to 
be a man of your word.’’ 

‘“Very well,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s enough,’’ and resumed 
his work again. Bridget, who had run down to the 
room, that she might give way to her emotion, at this point 
flew back into the kitchen, and said: ‘‘ Why, here is Saabh, 
herself, coming over to the house, and a boy with her.” 

The face of Mairead-na-Match blazed, as she said: 
‘‘Doalty Gallagher, your daughter is bolder than I 
took her for. She has openly disobeyed you, and 
now she would bring a worthless fellow, of her own 
choice, into the very house to ask for your blessing.”’ 

Doalty threw down the creel which he had been raising 
on his back; his brow had grown black, and he said to 
Mairead, defiantly: ‘‘Would she?’’ and then he strode 
toward the door. His wife placed herself before him, 
appealingly, with up-thrown hands, ‘Oh, Doalty, 
Doalty,’’ she said, ‘‘she’s our daughter.” 

‘‘Out of my way,” he said, brushing her aside with his 
arm. ‘‘She’s no daughter of mine—never more will be.”’ 

He took hold of the open door, and slammed it in the 
faces of the two who had now reached the very threshold. 
Then he said to the women as he turned, ‘‘That is the 
side of the door that I give my daughter to keep—until she 
consents to marry Frank Carrabin.” 

Mairead-na-Match stepped to the window and looked 
out. Suddenly she clapped her hands, and cried out, 
‘““Why, the good Lord be about us all! sure it’s Frank 
Carrabin she has with her!” 
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HE daily bath, during the first year of a WH perative, as the water that is borne very well by 
child’s life, is a solemn rite. The first question the hardened, grown-up hand may be unpleasantly 
is, What tub is to be used. Because of the recom- hot for a child. If no thermometer is to be had, test the 
mendation of several writers upon the subject of the care water with the arm near the elbow. Any ordinary ther- 
of the child, the folding rubber bath tub has come 
much into vogue. It has its merits since it is capable 
of being folded into small compass and placed out of 
the way, and it is soft and pleasing to the child. The 
drawbacks are that it is easily upset and difficult to 


keep thoroughly cleansed, and as the child grows older Lyn 
will not hold enough water. The ideal bathtub for 











SECOND PAPER— THE CHILD’S BATH 

















cleanliness is of glass, but this is not practical in the 
ordinary house. It is very heavy, and is liable to be 
chipped or cracked or broken. For hospitals, the tubs 
are made of thick glass, bound with iron and set ina 
framework. It is not well to go to great expense for 
that which can be used only a few months, and a bath- 
tub becomes an incumbrance after the child has out- 
grown it. For the tiny baby, a foot tub or a large 
oval dishpan of enamel ware, which is not expensive, 
answers very well. 


As was said in the preceding article, the new-born “32 ’ 
child, after the first bath, is not put in a tub for two - 
weeks or more, and not even then if it is delicate, but | 
is washed in the lap under the protection of blankets. ae 
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The first tub bath should have a temperature of 100°. 
As the child grows older the water is made cooler— 
95° for the first six months and 90° for a year 
old. A thermometer should always be used to 
test the temperature of the water. This is im- 
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THE RUBBER BATHTUB FOLDS TO SMALL i 
SPACE AND IS PLEASING TO THE CHILD. 


mometer can be used, but bath thermometers 
encased in wood are not expensive. Those 
which are not enclosed in a case are more 
expensive and much more liable to be broken. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE BATH. 


There is a great variety of opinion in regard to the 
giving of a child's bath. Those who believe in cold baths 
recommend a very low temperature, and think that it 
toughens and hardens the skin, and that even the child 
of months should be dipped into a cold bath then rolled 
up in a blanket without further drying. Others think 
— that the bath should be given very hot. Certainly for 

cleanliness this is necessary. Another Question much 

disputed is the depth of the water. The depth of the 
Water is recommended by some to come to the navel of 
and the child is less 


the infant. It is better, I think, 
likely to take cold, if he is covered up to the neck wit! 
the water, which then wraps him about like a ees, 
I also think that for a very young child the wakes should 
be very warm—certainly not under 85°. Ever this 

should be made ready beforehand, so that Xe ae 
© process. The 


not be any delay or interruption in th 
ene bath should be 


FOR THE TINY BABY A FOOT 
TUB, OR A LARGE OVAL 
DISHPAN OF ENAMEL WARE 


ANSWERS VERY WELL. clothes that are to be put on after the 
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FOR UNDRESSING, THE CHILD SHOULD BE 
FIRST PLACED ACROSS THE KNEES. 


at hand, placed in the order that 
they will be required. 

It requires considerable dexter- 
ity to undress the child, as those 
young mothers know who attempt 
it for the first time after the pro- 
fessional nurse has left them. It 
seems as if the child only a month 
or two old was made of jelly in- 
stead of flesh and bones. To un- 
dress such a child, it should be 
first placed across the knee, face 
downward ; everything that is 
fastened in the back can then be 
easily removed. The next point 
of difficulty is getting the arms 
out of the sleeves. In order to 


GREAT CARE SHOULD BE 
TAKING THE ARMS OUT OF THE SLEEVES. 


protect from draughts. A 
rubber sheet should be 
placed upon the floor be- 
neath a low table which 
holds the tub, unless it is 
a rubber affair which has 
its own framework for a 
support. As said before, 
these are not so desirable 
because they are not so 
steady, although those re- 
cently made, with legs 
at each corner instead of 
cross supports, are bet- 
ter. An improvised tub 
can be easily manufactured 
—consisting of a simple 
framework, upon which 
can be tacked rubber 
sheeting. 

The temperature should 
be tested just before the 
child is put into the tub, 
and if the water has grown 
cold while waiting, it can 
be brought to the right 
temperature by means of 
very hot water from a 
pitcher placed  conven- 
iently at the side for the 
purpose. To lift the child 
into the water easily and 
properly requires a prac- 
tised hand. The two feet 
should be grasped by 
one hand and held easily, 
















USED WHEN 


simplify this undergarments are 
sometimes made to button on the 
shoulder, but it is just as easy to 
slip the arm out of two sleeves 
as one. Some remove the arms 


THE CLOTHES WHEN 
FREED AT THE ARMS 
AND SHOULDERS ARE SWEPT 
OFF WITH ONE MOTION, 










while the child is still across the 

knees, with the face downward; others, when the position 
is reversed. The point is that great caution should be 
taken not to wrench or twist the arm, either at the shoul- 
der or the elbow joint. The clothes when freed from the 
arms and shoulders can be grasped and swept off at the 
feet with one motion. The little flannel band or the knit 
shirt and the diapers are left on until the head, ears and 
neck are washed. This has already been shown in the 
first article. It is customary to do this washing by means 
of a basin, using scentless soap, such as castile or olive oil 
soap. The wash cloth is either of soft linen or cheese- 
cloth, and should be fresh every day. It should be boiled 
and dried in the sun after using. This is important for 
the adult, and much more so for the tender skin of the 
baby, which is more susceptible to impurities. Sponges 
should not be used, as it is impossible to keep them per- 
fectly clean. 


IN THE TUB. 


The temperature of the room in which the bath is given 
should not be below 70°. The bath should be given 
in front of an open fire or a heater, with a screen to 





JUST BEFORE THE CHILD IS PUT INTO THE 
TUB THE TEMPERATURE SHOULD BE TESTED. 


one foot by the thumb and first finger, the other by the 
third and little finger, the middle finger coming between 
the ankles, which prevent their being squeezed one 
against the other. As the head of the very young child 
must be supported, the thumb and forefinger of the other 
hand form a rest for it, while the other three fingers 
spread widely apart form a support for the back. The child 
is then gently lowered into the tub, and while the one 
hand still supports the back and the body, the other hand 
gently washes the body in the same manner as the head 
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has been washed. The time that the child remains in 
the bath should be limited to a few minutes. 
tion should be paid to the creases, the ears and nose. 


DRYING AND DRESSING. 


As soon as the child is washed, it can be rinsed off 


with fresh water that is 
made a little cooler than 
that of the bath. A 
Turkish towel across the | 
lap—one that is soft | 
and readily absorbs the 
moisture—receives the 
child as it is lifted from 
the bath. Itis rolled up 
init and patted and very 
gently rubbed dry with 
a rotary motion of the 
hands. After this gen- 
eral drying the folds at 
the thighs, around the 
genitals and under the 
arms should receive care- 
ful attention, as well as 
the folds behind the ears 
and the creases of the 







neck. To prevent chafing of these 
parts, it is customary to powder 
them. The puffs which come with 
the ordinary powder box should be 
discarded, and the powder applied 


with a bit of absorbent cotton, which should be thrown 
away after once using, and a fresh piece used each time. 
The clothing should then be put on. 
very young, before it has the power to control the muscles 
of the neck, it is thought better to put on the dress and 
the skirt at one time, the two having bee: put together and 
adjusted so that they can be easily drawn over the feet. 
The two little feet are taken in one hand, while the skirt 


THE CHILD IS ROLLED UP IN A TURKISH 
TOWEL AND PATTED AND GENTLY RUBBED DRY. 
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When the child is 


Atten- 






















ONE HAND 








POWDER IS BEST API'LIED WITH 
A BIT OF ABSORBENT COTTON, 


in the water. 
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IS NEEDED TO 
SUPPORT THE CHILD’S HEAD. 


into the foaming breake 
Parents should see that 















TO LIFT THE CHILD INTO THE WATER EASILY 
AND RIGHTLY REQUIRES A PRACTISED HAND. 


and dress are gathered up in the 
other hand. The head, resting 
upon the lap, does not require a 
hand to support it, so both hands 
are free to accomplish the task 
of bringing the clothing into 
place. When the child is older 
and can sit up, it is as well to 
put it over the head, and some- 
what easier. 


BATHS FOR OLDER 
CHILDREN. 


The frequency and the tem- 
perature of baths for children is 
a matter of individual selection. 
The baths which have just been 
described are kept up for two or 
three years, when the tempera- 
ture may be lowered, and the 
necessity for a daily bath may 
not be so great. The baths of 
children as well as of grown-ups 
should not be given immediately 
after eating, but an interval of an 
hour or more should bé allowed 
to pass. The amount of friction 
in drying the skin may be in- 
creased as the child becomes 
older. Shower baths and sprin- 
klings may be good for children 
who have a tendency to imper- 
fect circulation, but care should 
be taken not to frighten a child 
by any sudden or unusual pro- 
ceedings, 

Ocean bathing is good for chil- 
dren, but judgment should be 
used in introducing them to it. 
I have seen children screaming 
and writhing with terror carried 


rs; it was the height 
children do not xc, ee 


Older children who have acqu; gh 
for the water take to it like ducks, and er er anne 


in too often and stay too long. Especially ; 
case when children are learning to Ee OMY a8 this: the 


If a child stays in the water too long it wi 
pinched about the mouth, § 1t will look blue and 
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e€main too long 
they are apt to go 


SWim in fresh water. 
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THE KNITTED UNDERSHIRT IS PUT BACK 
WITH THE SAME CARE FOR THE CHILD'S ARMS. 


Children running about and playing hard all day need 
a sponge bath before retiring. A warm bath at night for 
a child who has been on the “ go,”’ all day is beneficial, 
and will make him sleep better. A restless, fretful infant 
may often be soothed by a warm bath at night, especially 
in warm weather. It should be remembered, however, 
that water will disagree with some skins—those, for in- 
stance, in which there is a tendency to eczema. In such 
cases bran baths are very useful. For an infant’s bath, a 
pint of bran sewed up in cheese-cloth should be used—being 





A DEVICE FOR ADAPTING AN ADULT’S TUB TO CHILDREN’S USE. 
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squeezed in the 
bath until the water 
which goes through 
the bag ceases to be 
milky. Salt baths, 
too, are beneficial to 
infants with tender 
skin, as well as for 
those who are deli- 
cate, and whose sys- 
tems need a general 
toning. A cupful of 
salt to a gallon of 
water is the right 
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THE CLOTHES 
m. THE FEET, 


WHEN THE CHILD IS OLDER IT BECOMES EASY 
TO PUT THE CLOTHING ON OVER THE HEAD, 


proportion. If the skin is rough and dry, inunc- 
tions of oil after the bath are very good, and if 
the child is thin and badly nourished, will increase 
its weight. Almond oil and vaseline, equal parts 
of each creamed together, and olive oil alone, are 
excellent for this purpose. 

When a child has graduated from his tiny tub, 
and is placed for the first time in the family bath- 
tub, he is often overcome with fright. The smooth, 
treacherous surface of enamel or porcelain makes 
it difficult for him to keep from slipping down 
into the water, head and all. Bathtubs are made 
for children of every size, and in institutions, such 
as hospitals and schools, where there is a large 
number of children to use them, it pays to have 
them, but such tubs take up too much room in 
the ordinary household. An adult’s bathtub may 
be adjusted so as to make it safe and pleasant for 
the younger members of the family to use. 
A board which will divide the tub so as to make 
it the right length can be fitted; it is kept 
in position by another piece of board nailed to 
the piece of wood which forms the support and 
extension. This piece of wood is made to slide up 
and down on another piece by means of a groove, 
and thus the length of the tub can be made 
shorter or longer as desired. A thumb-screw 
fastens it at the right point. With this device, the 
child has a place to brace the feet and hold him- 
self in position without fearing that he may slip. 
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HERE is some work that is 

drudgery and some that is 

pleasure. The difference be- 
tween the two depends not so much 
upon the kind of work as upon the 
manner in which it is done. Work 
done in a certain spirit is always a 
matter of art, whether it be writing 
poems, painting pictures, binding 
books or laying bricks. To the girl 
fond of flowers it is a most enjoyable 
recreation to plant seeds, set out 
cuttings; clip, prune and care for 
flowers; but the gardener’s boy con- 
siders it hard work. Wood-chopping 
is sometimes drudgery and some- 
times recreation. The average lum- 
berman thinks it is the hardest kind 
of labor; yet Mr. Gladstone used 
to chop down trees for exercise and 
considered the occupation a splendid 
pastime. And so itis with practically 
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Il. —ANOTHER EXERCISE TO 
PROMOTE EASE AND GRACE, 


any kind of 
work, however 
it may be gen- 
erally consid- 
ered. What- 
ever is done 
as if it were 
ha t-d¢ hip 
becomes such; 
whatever is 
done artis- 
tically, on the 
other hand, 
is a delight. 
Now, house- 
work is gener- 
ally considered 
drudgery, and 
that is what 
it “usually 
is—hard. 
coarse, unin- 
teresting. Itis 


oa. 


1.—AN EXERCISE FOR DE- 
VELOPING FREE, GRACEFUL MOVE- 
MENTS OF THE ARMS AND BODY. 
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handsome, act- 
ive and _ intel- 
ligent, who dur- 
ing a few years 
of housework 
have become 
bent and rigid, 
sallow and 
wrinkled, ugly 
and hopeless, 
prematurely 
old. On the 
other hand, I 
know of cases 
where through 
the proper use 
of houseworkas 
an exercise and 
a recreation, as 
a method of 
training mind 
and body, there 
has occurred a 
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a fact, however, that plain, ordinary 
housework is a splendid training for 
the body. The home is a gymna- 
sium; the brooms, bedsteads, dusters, 
sheets, pillows and dishes are appa- 
ratus by means of which the woman 
can make herself strong, erect, active 
and graceful. When housework is 
regarded as a means of training in- 
stead of as toilsome routine then 
each trivial act becomes full of inter- 
est and is done, easily, quickly and, 
in truth, artistically. 

This is a matter of the utmost 
importance to the thousands of 
women whose daily routine of life in- 
cludes the duties of home. As a 
practising physician and a specialist 
in physical development, I have 
studied this subject for many years 
and made many practical experi- 
ments. I have seen women, strong, 











ll.— To STRENGTHEN THE 
SPINE AND EXPAND THE CHEST. 
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most remarkable increase in 
health, strength, weight, 
ease and -grace of move- 
ment, — 

The natural question is: 
“How can this be done? 
Every day I wash dishes, 
cook, make beds, sweep, 
dust, wash and do many 
other tasks: How can I de- 
velop mind or body by work 
such as this?’’ In answer, 
I say that by utilizing house- 
work as an exercise you can 
make yourself straight and 
strong, quick and active. 
You can straighten the 
spine, square the shoulders, 
uplift and expand the chest. 
You can learn to carry the 
body as it should be—an 
erect, supple, elastic column. 
You can improve the voice 
and the complexion. Even 


more, you can increase the 



























THERE IS A RIGHT AND A WRONG WAY OF GOING UP-STAIRS} 
ERECT, HEAD AND CHEST UPLIFTED. 


capacity to think, to plan, to 
manage; and that is a valu- 
able accomplishment in any 
walk of life. 

In the first place, we can 
learn from housework the art 
of moving—one of the most 
difficult, most valuable and 
rarest of accomplishments. 
The woman who has mas- 
tered it is never tired; never 
nervous or irritable; never 
hurried or restless. She is 
always graceful; attractive, 
fascinating, even; always 
restful and gentle. 

The first point in the ac- 
quirement of the art of mov- 


IN PICKING UP AN OPJECT FROM THE FLOOR 


DIRECTLY OVER 
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DO NOT STAND SOME DISTANCE AWAY BUT 


THEN SINK DOWN- WARD AND LET THE HAND FALL UPON IT. 





it be, win the least possible amount of 
exertion. This ease of movement is 
natural to all wild and most domestic 
animals, also to healthy young children, 
and it accounts for their gracefulness, 
quickness and endurance. Very few 
adults are as quick in their motions as a cat 
or a dog; very few adults are as enduring as 
a child. A man or woman who attempts to 
romp with a child will soon be tired. Why 
| is this? Because the child moves with but 
little effort; the man with much. The child 
uses up only just enough force to make the 
| movement; the man or woman uses, as I have 
| proven by experiment, from three to twenty 
times the amount of force necessary. No 
wonder that the healthy youngster can play 
all day without fatigue while ten minutes’ 
romping will tire the average man or woman. 
| Housework consists of many movements 
—lifting, bending, reaching, and so on. If 
women form the habit of making these move- 
ments easily and gracefully, they will not 
only do their work with one-tenth the energy 
formerly expended but they will at the same 
time learn tbe art of movement. 
in learning to move we must remember, 
urst of all, that the arms, the legs, and even 
KEEP THE BODY 
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MUSCULAR STRAIN IS AVOIDED BY 
BRINGING ONESELF NEAR THE OBJECT, 





OVER A PIECE OF FURNITURE WHILE \¥ 
IT, IS TO WASTE ONE’S STRENGTH. 
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ing is to learn to make the 
required movement, whatever 
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HOW SWEEPING MAY BE MADE DRUDGERY OR A 


the body itself, move like pendulums, and that if we 
swing them freely in moving we shall save much force. 
So in all movements incidental to housework let the 
arms and body swing freely. To make this more clear, 
I will describe an exercise which I have found most 
valuable in developing ease, grace and quickness. 


» First EXerRcIse.—Stand easily, feet well apart, arms 


hanging at the sides. Turn the body to the nght, 
swinging the arms straight up. Then let them swing 
freely down and up to the left, at the same time turn- 
ing the body in that direction; then back again, and so 
on, keeping it up with a rhythmical movement. In 
doing this exercise think only of ease. Exactly how it 
is done does not matter so 
long as there is the least 
possible outlay of strength. 

SECOND EXERCISE,— 
Stand easily, feet well apart, 
arms hanging at the sides. 
Now begin to turn the body 
gently from side to side as 
on a pivot, allowing the 
arms to swing freely so that 
they will strike against the 
body at each circular move- 
ment. In this, as in the 
preceding exercise, the onc 
point to be borne in mind 
is that the movement be 
made almost without exer- 
tion. 

These two exercises, sim- 
ple as they may seem, will, 
if properly practised, en- 
tirely alter the habit of 
moving, and as they tend to 
economize the strength and 
increase the power of en- 
durance they will more than 
compensate the busy house- 
keeper for the time they 
occupy. Whenever tired, 
nervous or irritable, a few 
minutes should be devoted 
to the practice of these two 
movements. When 
mastered they will prove an 
absolute remedy for fatigue, 
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IN REACHING 
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FOR 
NEARER, 


AN OBJECT 
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nervous irritability 


somnia, beside developing 
the ability to move easily 
and gracefully. 

If housework be done 
properly, it will develop the 
sunken chest and straighten 
rounded shoulders. To help 
free the bones and muscle 
of this section and render 
them more capable of de- 
velopment the following ex- 
ercise is most useful. 

Turrp EXERCISE.—83. 
Stand in an easy position, 
with the feet slightly apart, 
the arms hanging at the 
sides. Now draw in the 
breath slowly and gently, at 
the same time lifting the 
arms straight out at the 
sides until they are directly 
over the head, which should 
be thrown slightly back as 
the arms go up. “Then. 
without holding the breath, 
let it out slowly, at the 
same time returning to the 
original pose. This exercise is also very valuable in calm- 
ing excited nerves, relieving fatigue and inducing sleep. 

The practice of these simple movemients for five min- 
utes before beginning the daily routine of housework 
and for a few minutes at times while working is of the 
greatest help in learning to make housework a means 
of training instead of a means for straining. 

But it isin the actual movements themselves—the 
constant succession of liftings, bendings, reachings and 
so on which make up housekeeping—that the valuable 
training lies. To make them the wrong way means 
that housework is drudgery. To make them aright 
means not only that the housework itself becomes easy 
and interesting, but that in a short time every 
other movement that is made—walking, bowing, 


HEALTHFUL EXERCISE. 








DO IT EASILY, GRACEFULLY 
AND WITHOUT STRAIN, 
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AN INCORRECT POSITION AT A TABLE, AND THE RIGHT 


moving about—will be done in the same easy manner. 

For instance, there is a right and a wrong way of 
going up-stairs. To ascend the wrong way, as most 
people do, with knees bent, body inclined forward and 
head drooping, kicking at each step, makes the process 
a hard task, straining the body at many points and 
fatiguing the person far beyond necessity. If, how- 
ever, one goes up correctly, with the body erect, head 
and chest up-lifted, the entire foot being placed easily 
and quietly upon each step, then the act is easy and 
pleasant, and, moreover, tne position and action are 
such that they teach one how to walk. 

And this may be applied to every one of the thousand 
other tasks which make up ‘‘the day’s work” of the 
housekeeper. In the effort to pick up an object from 
the floor the average woman will keep the legs rigid, 
bend the body likea closing ‘ack-knife, andreach the hand 
out stiffly for the object. This 
again means strain, waste of 
vital force, and the establish- IN LIFTING IT IS 
ment of the habit of stiff, awk- IMPORTANT TO STAND 
ward motions. One who has 
mastered the art of moving will 
move lightly near to the object 
to be reached and swing the 
arm (as described in the first 
and second exercises) toward 
it, while at the same time the 
knees are bent so as to lower 
the bodv. Thus the object to 
be lifted is reached easily, 
quickly and gracefully, the ex- 
ertion necessary for the move- 
ment is reduced to a minimum, 
and the habit of graceful move- 
ment is developed. 

There is an enormous sav- 
ing of strength in the proper 
method of picking an object 
from the floor when you con- 
sider how often this is done. 
A simple experiment will dem- 
onstrate this. Place some 
small article upon the floor; 
then, standing stiffly some dis- 








tance away from it, lean for- 
Ward and touch it as shown. 
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Repeat this ten times and note 
how fatigued you are. Now 
stand directly over the object, 
sink downward and let the 
| hand fall upon it. Do this 
\ ten times. You will feel no 
\, stiffness, no awkwardness, no 
\\ fatigue. Here is the differ- 
\\ ence, multiplied a thousand 

\\ times, between doing house- 
\\ work incorrectly and doing 
1 it as it should be done. 
The same principle is also 
| applicable to leaning over a 
piece of furniture in dusting 
i} it. One may doit with strain- 
| ing and fatigue, or one may 
/ do it easily, gracefully and 
pleasurably. And thisis true 
with the many acts of reach- 
ing that occur daily with the 
woman doing housework. 
Take a step nearer and 
swing arm and hody until the 
object is reached. In lifting 
any object it is most impor- 
tant to stand near it and, so 
far as possible, use the body 
muscles. Let the arm hang 
and lift by straightening the legs, fur the legs are twice 
as strong as the arms and better able to do the work. 

Sweeping is an exercise which most women find 
arduous, mainly on account of two things: the excessive 
force applied to the broom and the very bad position 
assumed by the sweeper. If the woman who ts sweep; 
ing will stand erect, with head and chest up, using the 
broom with a drawing and not a pushing motion, and 
will make the motion as steady as possible and with 
the least muscular eflort she will find a difference. 

In standing at a table, in sewing or other work of 
this kind, it is important to keep the head and chest up. 

The conversion of housework from drudgery into a 
recreation depends first, upon the mental attitude 
toward it; secondly, upon making every detail a matter 
of special attention; thirdly, upon the effort to put forth 
in any task only just enough force to accomplish it. 





WAY TO STAND. 


NEAR THE OBJECT AND TO USE 
THE BODY MUSCLES. 
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FRONT AND SIDE VIEW 


HE arrangement of rooms carried 
out in ** Hilltop ’* is an ideal one 
for a narrow lot facing the west. 
The living-rooms on the first 

floor and all but one of the sleeping-rooms 
on the second floor are given a south and 
west exposure. Trees planted on the north 
side will break the force of Winter winds. 
and any lawn space at the south may be 
used for a playground and for gardening. 

The shingle work on the sides and roof 
of the house are weather-stained, andthe 
plain columns of the veranda and the 
sash trimmings are painted white. The 
piazza is ample in width and is sheltered. 


DINING-ROOM 
FIREPLACE 


The size of the dining-room 
is considerably increased by 
the bay window at the side. 
The woodwork is a dark brown 
and the fireplace is of light- 
colored terra cotta bricks. A 
quaint-shaped copper hood is 
fastened under the mantel 
shelf. A plate shelf unites 
with the upper line of door 
and window casings, and a 
recess in the wall is fitted 
with open shelves above a 
movable serving table. A 
china cabinet and sideboard 
are built Into the wall at 
the right of che fireplace as 
indicated in the illustration. 
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STAIRWAY IN FRONT HALL. 


The library and den are divided by a solid partition, but the two 
rooms may, if preferred, be built as one large living-room witha 
single entrance from the hall opposite the staircase. The brick 
fireplace in the library has large terra cotta tiles set into the wall 
above the shelf. The electric lights are of black iron like the and- 
frons and crane. The hob at each side is a convenient resting place 
for the kettle when it is not put to its primitive use. 

The clean-cut lines of the interior woodwork and the deep-toned 
finish suggest mission fittings in furniture, rugs and hangings. 

A passageway between the front hall and the kitchen makes an 
entrance for tradespeople separate from the kitchen. A back stairs 
unites with the main staircase half way up the landing. 

The refrigerator is supplied with ice without entering the kitchen. 
and, as an after-thought, the slope of the roof at the extreme end 
has been carried over an inclosure for bicycles, baby carriages, 
sleds and out-of-door implements. In the cellar is a laundry and 
also the furnace that supplies hot air heat to the first floor and hot 
water heating to the second and third floors. 


FIREPLACE IN LIBRARY. 


‘ THE CHILDREN'S HOUR.” 


SreenD FL*orK 


The stairway and hall nook are in- 
teresting features in ‘‘ Hilltop.'’ The 
hall is spacious enough for a sitting 
place, and outside air is prevented from 
entering by a vestibule and double 
doors. Places for-books are found all 
over the house—in the reception nook, 
in the hall, at the side of the fireplace 
in the library. The brick floor of 
the reception nook near the hearth 
is covered with a black fur rug. The 
casement windows are hung with thin, 
light-brown silk. The chestnut trim 
has a dull finish in dark brown, 


The conveniences of the 
second floor of ‘“ Hilltop"’ 
are thoroughly up to date. 
The guest room is placed at 
the back near the bath-room 
and away from the family 
rooms. The bath is Ina 
room separate from the 
toilet, each having its own 
closet and washstand. The 
nursery, with its open fire- 
place, may be used for the 
emergencies of illness, al- 
though its specific purpose 
is a children’s and sewing- 
room. Intothe angle formed 
by the slope of the roof 
has been inserted a set of 
drawers for holding sewing 
materials and toys. The 
built-in settle takes the place 
of sofa and chairs for ‘' the 
children’s hour.’’ 


—ALICE M. KELLOGG, 
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STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN 
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FOUR YOUNG BULLS REMAINED STANDING BEFORE BARRAG, QUIETLY FACING THE WOUILD-BE KING. 


V.—THE ENCHANTED BUFFALO 


HIS is a tale of the Royal Tribe 
of Okolom — those mighty buf- 
faloes that once dominated all 
the Western prairics. Seven 
hundred strong were the Okolom 
—-great, shaggy creatures herd- 
ing together and defying all 
enemies. Their range was well 
known to the Indians, to lesser 
herds of bisons and to all the 
wild animals that roamed in 
the open; but nene cared to 
molest or interfere with the Royal Tribe. 

Dakt was the first King of the Okolom. By odds the 
fiercest and most intelligent of his race, he founded the 
Tribe, made the Laws that directed their actions and 
led his subjects through wars and dangcrs until they 
were acknowledged masters of the prairie. 

Dakt had enemies, of course; even in the Royal Tribe. 
As he grew old it was whispered he was in league with 
Pagshat, the Evil Gentus of the Prairies; yet few really 
belicved the lying tale, and those who did but feared 
King Dakt the more. 

The days of this monarch were prosperous days for the 
Okolom. In Summer their feeding grounds were ever 
rich in succulent grasses: in) Winter Dakt led them to 
fertile vallevs in the shelter of the mountains. 

But in time the great leader grew old and gray. He 
ceased quarreling and fighting and began to love peace— 





a sure sign that his days were numbered. Sometimes he 
would stand motionless for hours, apparently in deep 
thought. His dignity relaxed; he became peevish; his 
eye, once shrewd and compelling, grew dim and glazed. 

Many of the younger bulls, whe coveted his Kingship, 
waited for Dakt to dic; some patiently, and some impa- 
tiently. Throughout the herd there was an undercurrent 
of excitement. Then, one bright Spring morning, as the 
Tribe wandered in single file toward new feeding grounds, 
the old King lagged behind. They missed him, presently, 
and sent Barrag the Bull back over the hills to look for 
him. It was an hour before this messenger returned, 
coming into view above the swell of the prairie. 

‘The King is dead,” said Barrag the Bull, as he walked 
calmly into the midst of the tribe. ‘‘Old age has at last 
overtaken him.”’ 

. The members of the Okolom looked upon him curiously. 
Then one said: ‘There is blood upon your horns Barrag. 
You did not wipe them well upon the grass.”’ 

Barrag turned fiercely. ‘The old King is dead,” he 
repeated. “Hereafter, Iam the King!”’ 

No one answered in words; but, as the Tribe pressed 
backward into a dense mass, four young bulls reimained 
standing before Barrag, quietly facing the would-be King 
He looked upon them sternly. He had es S6cqea i 
contend for his reval office. It was the Law ae any of 
the Tribe might fight for the right to rule fhe Okolom 
But it surprised him to find there were four who dared 
dispute his assertion tha. he was King. 
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Barrag the Bull had doubtless been guilty of a cowardly 
act in goring the feeble old King to his death. But he 
could fight; and fight he did. One after another the 
powerful young bulls were overthrown, while every 
member of the Tribe watched the great tournament 
with eager interest. Barrag was not popular with 
them, but they could not fail to marvel at his prowess. 
To the onlookers he seemed inspired by unseen powers 
that lent himn a strength fairly miraculous. They mur- 
mured together in awed tones, and the name of the dread 
Pagshat was whispered more than once. 

As the last of the four bulls—the pride of half the 
Tribe—lay at the feet of the triumphant Barrag, the 
victor turned and cried aloud: ‘‘I am King of the 
Okolom! Who dares dispute my right to rule?”’ 

For a moment ° 
there was _ silence. 
Then a fresh young 
voice exclaimed: ‘I 
dare!’’ and a hand- 
some bull calf 
marched slowly into 
the space before 
Barrag and proudly 
faced him. A mut- 
tered protest swelled 
from the assemblage 
untilit became a roar. 
Before it had sub- 
sided the young one’s 
mother rushed to his 
side with a wail of 
mingled love and fear. 

“No, no, Oknu!"’ 
she pleaded, desper- 
ately. **Donot fight, 
my child. It is 
death! See—Barrag 
is twice thy = size. 
Let him rule the 
Okolom!”’ 

“But I myself am 
the son of Dakt the 
King, and fit to 
rule in his. place,” 
answered Oknu, 
tossing his head with 
pride. ‘‘ This Barrag is 
aninterloper! There 
is no drop of royal 
blood in his veins.” 

‘But he is nearly 
twice thy size!”’ 
moaned the mother, 


nearly frantic with 
terror. “HTe is 
leagued with the 
Evil Genius. To 


fight him means 
defeat and death!”’ 

‘“He 1s a murderer!’’ returned the young bull, glaring 
upon Barrag. ‘He has killed his King, my father!”’ 

Enough!" roared the accused. ‘Iam ready to silence 
this king’s cub. Let us fight.” 

“Nol’’ said an old bull, advancing from the herd. 
“Oknu shall not fight to-day. He is too young to face 
the mighty Barrag. But he will grow, both in size and 
strength; and then, when he is equal to the contest, he 
may Oyht for his father’s place among the Okolom. In 
the meantime we acknowledge Barrag our King!”’ 

A shout of approval went up from all the Tribe, and 
in the confusion that followed the old Queen thrust her 
bold son out of sight amidst the throng. 

Barrag was King. Proudly he accepted the acclaims 
of the Okolom—the most powerful tribe of his race. 
His ambition was at last fulfilled; his plotting had met 
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AT LENGTH BARRAG REACHED A HUGE ROCK THAT TOWERED 
ABOVE THE PLAIN. 
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with success. The unnatural strength he had displayed 
had vanquished every opponent. Barrag was King. 
Yet as the new ruler led his followers away from the 
field of conflict and into fresh pastures, his heart was 
heavy within him. He had not thought of Prince Oknu, 
the son of the terrible old King he had assisted to meet 
death. Oknu was a mere youth, half-grown and untried. 
Yet the look in his dark eyes as he had faced his father’s 
murderer filled Barrag with a vague uneasiness. The 
youth would grow, and bade fair to become as powerful 
in time as old Dakt himself. And when he was grown 
he would fight for the leadership of the Okolom. 
Barrag had not reckoned upon that. 


When the moon came up, and the prairie was dotted 
with the reclining 
forms of the hosts of 
the Royal Tribe, the 
new King rose softly 
to his feet and moved 


away with © silent 
tread. His pace was 
slow and stealthy 


until he had crossed 
the first rolling swell 
of the prairie; then 
he set off at a brisk 
trot that covered 
many leagues within 
the next two hours. 

At length Barrag 
reached a huge rock 
that towered above 
the plain. It was 
jagged and full of 
rents and _ fissures, 
and after a moment's 
hesitation the King 
selected an opening 
and stalked fearlessly 
into the black 
shadows. Presently 
the rift became a 
tunnel; but Barrag 
kept on, feeling his 
way in the darkness 
with his fore feet. 
Then a tiny light 
glimmered ahead, 
guiding him, and soon 
after he came into a 
vast cave hollowed in 
the centre of the rock. 
The rough walls were 
black as ink, yet 
glistened with an un- 
seen light that shed 
its mellow but awe- 
some rays throughout 
the cavern. 

Here Barrag paused, saying in a loud voice: 

‘To thee, O Pagshat, Evil Genius of the Prairies, I 
give greeting! All has occurred as thou didst predict. 
The great Dakt is dead, and I, Barrag the Bull, am ruler 
of the Tribe of Okolom.”’ 

For a moment after he ceased the stillness was intense. 
Then a Voice, grave and deep, answered in the language 
of the buffaloes: “It is well!’ 


“But all difficulties are not yet swept aside,” 
continued Barrag. ‘‘The old King left a son, an 
audacious young bull not half grown, who wished 


to fight me. But the patriarchs of the Tribe bade 
him wait until he had size and strength. Tell 
me, can the young Prince Oknu defeat me then?” 
‘‘He can,”’ responded the Voice. 

‘‘Then what shall I do?’’ demanded the King. ‘Thou 


hast promised to make me secure in my power.” 

‘IT promised only to make you King of the Tribe— 
and you are King. Farther than that, you must protect 
yourself,’”’ the Voice of the Evil Genius made answer. 
‘‘But, since you are hereafter my slave, I will grant you 
one more favor—the power to remove your enemy by 
enchantment.”’ 

‘‘And how may I do that?’’ asked Barrag, eagerly. 

“IT will give you the means,’’ was the reply. ‘Bow 
low thine head, and between the horns I will sprinkle 
a magical powder.” 

Barrag obeyed. ‘‘And now?”’’ said he, inquiringly. 

‘‘Now,”’ responded the unseen Voice, ‘*mark well my 
injunctions. You must enchant the young Prince and 
transform him from 
a buffalo into some 
small and insignifi- 
cant animal. There- 
fore, to-morrow you 
must choose a spring, 
and before any of the 
Tribe has drunk 
therein, shake well 
your head above the 
water, that the pow- 
der may sift down 
into the spring. At 
‘the same time centre 
yeur thoughts in- 
tently upon the 
animal into which 
you wish the Prince 
transformed. Then 
let him drink of the 
water in the spring, 
and the transforma- 
tion on the instant 


will be accom- 
plished.”’ 

“That is very 
simple,’’ said Bar- 
rag. ‘‘Is the powder 
now between my 
horns?"’ 

“Tt is,’’ answered 
the Voice. 

‘Then, farewell, O 
Pagshat!”’ 


From the cavern 
of the Evil Genius 
the King felt his way 
through the passages 


until he cmerged 
upon the prairie. 
Then, softly — that 


he might not dis- 
turb the powder 
of enchantment — 
he trotted back to 
the sleeping herd. 

Just before he reached it a panther, slender, lithe 
and black as coal, bounded across his path, and with a 
quick blow of his hoof Barrag crushed in the animal's 
skull. ‘ Panthers are miserable creatures,’ mused the 
King, as he sought his place among the slumbering 
buffaloes. ‘I think I shall transform young Oknu into 
a black panther.” 

Secure in his great strength, he forgot that a full-grown 
panther is the most terrible foe known to his race. 


At sunrise the King led the Royal Tribe of Okolom to 
a tiny spring that welled clear and refreshing from. the 
centre of a fertile valley. 

It is the King’s right to drink first. but after bending 
his head above the spring and shaking it vigorously 
Barrag drew back and turned to the others. 


‘dead but venerated King Dakt. 





WITH A CRY OF PAIN AND TERROR THE KING REARED UPRIGHT, STRIVING 
TO SHAKE OFF HIS TORMENTOR, 


“Come! I will prove that I bear no ill will,’’ said he, 
treacherously. ‘Prince Oknu is the eldest son of our 
It is not for me to usurp 
his rights. Prince Oknu shall drink first.’’ . 

Hearing this, the patriarchs looked upon one another in 
surprise. It was not like Barrag the Bull to give way to 
another. But the Queen-mother was delighted at the 
favor shown her son, and eagerly pushed him forward. 
So Oknu advanced proudly to the spring and drank, 
while Barrag bent his thoughts intently upon the black 
panther. a 

An instant later a roar of horror and consternation came 
from the Royal Tribe; for the form of Prince Oknu had 
vanished, and in its place crouched the dark form of a 

trembling, ternified 

panther. 

Barrag sprang for- 
ward. ‘‘Death to 
the vermin!’’ he 
cried, and raised his 
cloven hoof to crush 
in the panther's skull. 

A sudden spring, a 
flash through the air, 

_ and the black ranther 
ahghted upon Bar- 
rag’s shoulders. Then 
its powerful jaws 
closed over the 
buffalo’s neck, press- 
ing the sharp tecth 
far into the flesh. 

With a cry of pain 
ard terror the King 
reared upright, stnv- 
ing to shake off his 
tormentcr; but the 
panther held fast. 
Again Barrag reared. 
whirling this way and 
that, his eyes staring. 
his breath quick and 
short, his great body 
trembhng convul- 
sively. 

The others Icoked 
on fearfully.  Thev 
saw the King kncel 
and roll upon the 
grass; they saw him 
arise with his foe still 
chnging to his back 
With claw and tooth: 
they heard the moan 
of despair that burst 
from their stricken 
leader, and the next 
instant Barrag was 
speeding away across 

the prairie like an 

arrow fresh from a bow, and his bellows of terror grew 
sola fainter as he passed from their si- ht. 
e prairie is vast. . 

resting “ nena a eae a: te ea 

of Barrag the Bull as hour by hour fo reat 
ate € sped away to the 
neces ane moring thingon all that great expanse 

‘h uried itself in the prairie’s edge. 

Twilight succeeded, and faded into night. And still a 

gloom. The jackale paused, diene ney, through the 
. ak , astening to the short, quick 

pants of breath—the irregular hoof-beats of t 

bull, ga: Dale they hesitated the buffalo passed on, 
with the silent panther still crouched upon its shoulde 

In the black night Barrag suddenly lifted ‘a 5, his ae 

“Come to me, O Pagshat—Evil Genius hae ow: oe 
come to my rescue!’’ he cried. 


he galloping 
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HOUR BY HOUR HE SPED AWAY TO THE SOUTHWARD-——-THE ONE MOVING THING ON ALL THAT GREAT EXPANSE. 


And presently it seemed that another dark form rushed 
along beside his own. 

‘“Save me, Pagshat!’’ he moaned. 
enemy, and set me free!"’ 

A cold whisper reached him in reply: ‘“‘I cannot!”’ 

‘Change him again into his own form,” panted Barrag; 
“hark ye, Pagshat: ‘tis the King’s son—the cub—the 
weakling! Disenchant him, ere he proves my death!"’ 

Again came the calm reply, like a breath of Winter 
sending a chill to his very bones: ‘I cannot.” 

Barrag groaned, dashing onward—ever onward. 

“When you are dead,” continued the Voice, ‘‘ Prince 
Oknu will resume his own form. But not before.’ 

“Did we not make a compact?’’ questioned Barrag, 
in despairing tone. 

“We did,’’ said the Evil Genius, ‘‘and I have kept 
my pact. But you have still to fulfil a pledge to me.”’ 

“At my death—only at my death, Pagshat!’’ cried 
the bull, trembling violently. 

A cruel laugh was the only response. The moon broke 
through a rift in the clouds, flooding the prairie with 
silver light. The Evil Genius had disappeared, and the 
form of the solitary buffalo, with its clinging, silent foe, 
stumbled blindly across the endlcss plains. 

Barrag had bargained with the Evil One for strength, 
and the strength of ten bulls was his. The legends do 
not say how many days and nights the great buffalo fled 
across the prairies with the black panther upon his 
shoulders. We know that the Utes saw him, and the 
Apaches, for their legends tell of it. Far to the south, 
hundreds of miles away, lived the tribe of the Comanches; 
and those Indians for many years told their children of 
Barrag the Bull, and how the Evil Genius of the Prairies, 
having tempted him to sin, betrayed the self-made King 
and abandoned him to the vengeance of the Black Panther, 
who was the enchanted son oi the murdered King Dakt. 


*‘Crush thou mine 


The strength of ten bulls was in Barrag; but even that 
could not endure forever. The end of the wild run came 
at last, and as Barrag fell lifeless upon the prairie the 
black panther relaxed its hold and was transformed into 
its original shape. For the enchantment of the Evil 

eGenius was broken, and, restored to his own proper form, 
Prince Oknu cast one last glance upon his fallen enemy 
and then turned his head to the north. 

It would be many moons before he could rejoin the 
Royal Tribe of the Okolom. 


Since King Barrag had left them in his mad dash to 
the southward the Royal Tribe had wandered without a 
leader. They knew Oknu, as the black panther, would 
never relax his hold on his father’s murderer; but how the 
strange adventure might end all were unable to guess. 

So they remained in their well-known feeding grounds 
and patiently awaited news of the absent ones. 

A full year had passed when a buffalo bull was dis- 
covered one day crossing the prairie in the direction of 
the Okolom. Dignity and pride was in his step; his 
glance was fearless, but full of wisdom. As he stalked 
majestically to the very centre of the herd his gigantic 
form towered far above that of any buffalo among 
them. 

A stillness fraught with awe settled upon the Royal 
Tribe. 

“It is old King Dakt, come to life again!’’ finally 
exclaimed one of the patriarchs. 

‘“Not so,”’ answered the newcomer, in a clear voice; 
‘but itis the son of Dakt—who has avenged his father’s 
death. Look upon me! I am Oknu, King of the Royal 
Tribe of Okolom. Dares any dispute my right to rule?’’ 

No voice answered the challenge. Instead, every head 
of the seven hundred was bowed in silent homage to 
Oknu the son of Dakt, the first King of the Okolom. 
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THE STORY OF A PLAYMATE WHOM THE LITTLE 
GIRL COULD ALWAYS UNDERSTAND; BUT WHOM 
SHE SOMETIMES HAD TO EXPLAIN TO OTHER PEOPLE 


BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
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V.—SON RILEY RABBIT'S MAY QUEEN. 


about a Queen of May was just bit for bringing in about eating. She 


| | THINK Son Riley Rabbit’s idea Little Girl laughed at Son Riley Rab- 
beautiful—and Little Girl thought told him he always did that. But she 


In the . \ 60 | | so, too, This is the way in which it was pleased, too, that he planned to n- 
furnishing of mh) came about: vite all the little wild rabbits and have 
new homes, oF ) Little Girl was showing her small rab- a Queen of May. 
Ps at the time of re . : . : 2 

fy plenishing, careful | bit friend some pictures, and among When he went home, he asked Mammy 
™ consideration can be others there was one in which a child Rabbit if she would be willing to weara 
ee ea b > given fo ae A was crowned with a flower wreath flower wreath and be Queen of May for 

silver which is selected. B os . : hh 
In buying spoons, knives, [iam and called the Queen of the May by them. No, indeed, Son Riley Rabbit. 


forks, etc., those who are 
guided by the trade mark 


/ "1347 
7 ROGERS BROS. 


Mm «will purchase silverware of the 

quality that has earned its 

title of ‘‘ Silver Plate that 

Wears "’ by actual years of serv- 

ice. Its reputation does not 

rest upon assertion that it will 

wear, but on the fact that it 

does endure through gener- 

ations. The quality that your 

eee knew and appre- 

ciated in 1847 is the quality 

of ‘©1847 ROGERS BROS.”  viwrace 
goods to-day. 

With the question of quality settled, 
the second consideration of beauty in 
design is self-evident in the exquisite 
patterns —two of the leaders being 
here illustrated. Ask your dealer 
for ‘* 1847 ROGERS BROS.” or 

send for catalogue ‘‘E-17,’’ to 
aid in selection. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co. 
Succesaor), 


Meriden, 





‘MAMA SHALL PUT SOME BRIGHT RIBBONS ON A POLE 
AND YOU RABBITS CAN HAVE A MAY-POLE DANCE.”” 


her playmates, who clustered about No, indeed, Son Riley Rabbit. Son. 1 
her. am much too old to wear flower wreaths 
Son Riley Rabbit was very much on my head—and, besides. a rabbit 
pleased with it. He said he didn’t see can’t wear awreath. . Where would her 
why rabbits shouldn't have Queens of cars go? I am afraid you must get 
May, too. He thought rabbits were just somebody else for your Mav Queen 
Pe as fond of May and the Springtime as Son Riley Rabbit.” ~ = 
Reo anybody—maybe fonder, because in the Son Riley Rabbit thought about this 
Butter Knife Springtime everything is green and a long time but could not make up his 
Sugar Shell tender for rabbits to eat, and that mind what to do; then he ea 
is something worth thinking of. that when he wanted a party the only 
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+ person he could get to give him one 


el} 


was Little Girl. 

Happy thought! Wasn't Little Girl 
the very one for the May Qucen? ‘The 
little wild rabbits had all grown used 
to her—they would not be afraid of her 
at all. So he loped away up the hill to 
ask his dear Little Girl about it. 

She was very much pleased. She said 
she would ask her mama to let her wear 
her very prettiest white dress, and that 
she would get Dolly to make a flower 
crown. 

Son Riley Rabbit is not much given 
to hinting. When he wants anything 
he usually asks for it—and I think that 
is much the better way, don't you? 
This time, I am sorry to say, he hinted. 
“Something round and pink and sweet,” 


you want, Son Riley Rabbit. I know 
well enough what my Son Riley Rabhit 
wants. EPH bring some candy, and 
mama shall put some bright ribbons on 
a pole, and you little rabbits can have a 
Maypole Dance. We will fasten a pink 
candy to the end of every .ribbon, so 
then the httle rabbits will love to hold 
them in their mouths while they 
dance.” 

“IT know I shall,” Son Riley Rabbit 
said very earnestly. ‘I know I shall 
love to hold the ribbon with a pink 
candy on in my mouth and dance. 
Oh, yes—I will dance—I’ll jump aw- 
fully high, if you will just put a good 
pink candy on the end of the ribbon 
for me.”’ 

I wish vou could have seen that May 





SHE SAT ON A ROCK, A CROWN OF PINK ROSES ON HER HEAD, WHILE THE 


LITTLE RABBITS DANCED 


Son Riley Rabbit began. Do you sup- 
pose you can bring something round and 
pink and sweet, Little Girl?”’ 

“Oh, ves, roses,” Little Girl answered 
him. ‘‘I’ll bring plenty of roses, Son 
Riley Rabbit. My crown shall be all 
made of round, sweet, pink roses, the 
nicest I can find.” 

Son Riley Rabbit looked terribly dis- 
appointed. 

‘“Y—yes,’’ he said doubtfully, ‘‘roses 
are very nice, Little Girl; roses are very 
nice, indeed, I am sure; but I never 
liked the taste of them real much. 
I want something else round and pink 
and sweet.”’ 

Little Girl laughed so hard that Son 
Riley Rabbit was almost angry. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, candy,’ she said. ‘‘Candy is what 


AND CAPERED ABOUT HER. 


Day picnic. Little Girl did have on her 
very prettiest white dress, as she prom- 
ised; and she sat on a rock with a 
crown of pink roses on her head while 
‘the little rabbits danced and capered all 
about her. 

They danced the Maypole Dance; and 
then—you know some of those little 
wild rabbits were pretty wild—they 
pulled the ribbons loose and ran with 
them trailing after, squealing and pranc- 
ing round and round and round the 
throne on which their May Queen sat, 
as fast as they could go. 

Little Girl says that she would like 
to be the rabbits’ Queen of May everv 
year; and [ am sure that they will 
never find a swecter queen, so perhaps 
they will always have her. 


(To be continued in the June number.; . 
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This Beautiful 
ART PANEL Free! 


Ready for framing—showing eighteen charm- 
ing Spring Models in Children’s Dresses. 
Write for a copy to-day. See offer below. 








































The style 
shown 
here is 
Wilralph’s 


“Georgette” 


A shirt-waist 
(two piece) 
suit of im- 
ported 
linen, in 
French 
blue or 
white. 


f" 


for sizes 5, 6 a 
and 7 ; 


$5.50 for sizes 
8, 9 and 10 


$6.25 Ml 
for sizes ll, A= 
12 and 13 

























BOSTON 


Exclusive Models for Little Girls 


WOULD like to send a copy of my Art 

Panel to any mother who cares for the ap- 

pearance of her small daughter. It is not 
merely a fashion plate—it is a superbly executed 
art work, showing eighteen children’s figures 
dressed in our exclusive models for Spring. 

It is printed in deep sepia and India tint, and 
is well worth framing. Everyone who loves beau- 
tiful children should send for a copy. A posta/ | 
card will bring it—if you mention your dealer's 


GUARANTY: 


If, after comparison, you can find a dress at $8.00 
or less that seems to you as good as this I sell at 
$4.75, you may send it back at my expense, and 
I will refund your money. 





I would prefer you to order from your dealer, 
but if his styles do not bear the WILRALPH 
label, write me direct, giving his name, and I 
will see that you are supplied promptly. 


WILRALPH 


78 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


aT re |] 
peehl 


Drawn for Eastman Kodak Co., by Edward Penfield. 


Bring your Vacation Home in a 


KODAK 


Add to the after-delights of your holiday with pictures of the 
people, the places and the sports you are interested in. 
step easy by the Kodak System. 

Kodaks, $5.00 to $108.00. Brownies, $1.00 to $9.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Every 


Catalogs at the 
deacers or by matt, 


No Money Required 


until you receive and approve of your 
bicycle. We ship to anyone on 


EN DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
Finest guaranteed $10 to $24 


1905 odels 
with Coaster-Brakes and Punctureless Tires. 


1908 and 1904 $7 to $12 





None “just as good” for repairing broken articles. 
est in the world. blished 1876, 








f” bat 






Models of Best Makes 
nee SECOND-HANC WHEELS 
makes an ° 
els good as new.... $3 to $8 
GREAT FACTORY CIR ARING SAL: 
Rider Agents Wanted ineach townat yoed pay, 
Write at once for cataley and Speeial Offer. 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-21, Chicago 


I clean between the teeth, hence | am a peculiar tooth brush. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fitthe mouth. Bristles in ir- 
regular tutts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. This means 


much to cleanly persons—the only ones wye 
: y 2,5 } 
, eS y ‘. oY @e s 
‘ . ye . ly MY, f - 
a \. i \ P| 





If not sold in 


same price. 
your town, inail price. 


Alphonse Major Cement Company, New York City 
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PATENTED @ 
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Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 25c. Children's 26c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 


PLORENCE MFG. CO., 33 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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buoklel, “Tooth Truths.” 





THE EASTER LADY 


‘HE little old lady put on 
her big white apren and 
her ruffled cap and tel 
a blue bow around the 
neck of her yellow cat. 
= “Now we are ready, 
Muffins,” she said; ‘‘and we will carry 
our eggs to market.”' 

So, with a basket on herarm, the little 
old lady set out on her long journey, 
with Muffins trotting sedately behind. 

The sun shone warmly, the grass was 
tenderly green, the little streams gurgled 
and sang, and the wild-flowers were all 
colors of the rainbow—blue where the 
forget-me-nots starred the meadows, pur- 
ple on the violet-perfumed banks, and 
white and pink and yellow and red in 
the gardens near the town, where the 
crocuses and hyacinths blossomed in 
loveliness. 

“It is a beautiful world, Muffins.” 
cried the little old lady as she passed the 
great white houses and came tto the 
city square, where the fountains plaved: 
“It is a beautiful world "’; and Muffins, 
who kept very close to her as they 
travelled the strange streets, mewed 
happily. 

The little old lady sat down on the 
stone seat by the fountain and opened 
her basket, and within were eggs of all 
colors—E aster eggs for the children of 
the town. But as it was early morning 
no children came by, so that Muffins 
curled up beside the little old lady and 








' went to sleep, and the little old ladv 


took out her knitting and worked busily, 

“It is a beautiful world," she said 
again, as a soft breeze blew the waters 
of the fountain in a thin veil over the 
grass, and the little birds came and 
dipped and drank from the cool, green 
basin, “itis a beautiful world!” 

A man who was passing turned. “It 
is a dreary world,’’ he said, and drew 
his black cloak around him, ‘‘a dreary 
world for poor people like ourselves.” _ 

But the little old lady shook her hed. 

“Tam not poor,’’ she said. 

The man laughed bitterly, ‘Look at 
those people in the big houses,” he 
scoffed; ‘‘they have everything, while 
you sell eggs in the city square,” 

But the little old lady smiled radiant- 
ly. “I had an egg for breakfast,"’ she 
said, “‘and Muffins had a dish of milk, 
and when we go home there is a pot of 
good soup waiting for us, and a warm 
fire, if the evening is cool. I shall sleep 
well, and in the morning I shall go to 
church because it wil] be Easter Day. 
Oh, Iam very happy.”* 

“Bah,” said the scowling stranger. 
you are ignorant; vou do not know 
when vou are Miserabije.”’ 

“Tam wise,”’ said the little old lady; 
“IT know when [I am happy!” 

Just then a crowd of children came 
dancing across the Square. “It is the 
Easter lady,” they cried, ‘‘the Easter 
lady!” 

They gathered around her, ‘Oh, what 
pretty, pretty eggs," they cried ani 


one little curly-headed girl said: “I 
want all of the pink eggs, dear Easter 
lady; save me all of the pink ones!”’ 

But the little old lady shook a gentle 
finger at her. ‘‘No, no, Curly-head,”’ 

she reproved ; ‘‘the pink are the prettiest, 
and if vou have them all what will the 
others do?’’ 

“But they can have the blue ones 
and the purple ones and the yellow 
ones and the green ones,’’ said the 
spoiled Curly-head. 

“But the pink are the prettiest,” 
chorused the children. 

Then, suddenly, the dark stranger 
spoke from where he leaned against 
the fountain’s basin: 

“Take the pink ones, Curly-head, all 
of them, and don't mind the rest of 
the children.’”’ 

But the Easter lady turned Curly- 
head's petulant face up to hers and 
looked deep into the clouded blue eyes. 
“Give happiness to others, little child,” 
she said, ‘‘and then you will be happy.”’ 

Curly-head looked from the dark 
face of the man to the mild one of the 
dear little old lady, and then she gave 
arepentant sob. 

“IT will do as my dear Easter lady 
says,’ she cried; ‘‘the other children 
shall have all the pink eggs,’’ and she 
gazed defiantly at the dark stranger. 

But before the little old lady could 
divide the eggs, there approached 
timidly from behind one of the trees a 
sad little dark-eyed boy. Curly-head 
looked at him for a moment, then she 
darted forward, her fluttering white 
gown making her look like a snowy but- 
terfly. 

“Give him the pink ones,”’ she cried. 
“I don’t believe he ever had any. Did 
vou, little boy?’’ And the little boy 
breathed ‘‘No,”’ and smiled with a flash 
of brilliant white teeth, as the little old 
lady took out the rosy eggs and handed 
them to him. Then she divided the 
rest, five to each child—a blue one and 
a green one, a purple one and a red one, 
and—last of all, a yellow one. 

‘And now,’’ she said, when each 
child had a share, ‘‘now, sit down on 
the grass and Muflins will show you 
his tricks.”’ 

So the children all sat down on the 
grass, the little ones in the front, and 
the big ones in a half circle behind, 
while Curly-head and the little dark- 
eved boy sat side by side on the steps 
of the fountain. Muflins did all of his 
pretty tricks. He stood on his hind 
legs and marched with a little cocked 
hat on his head, and for the very last 
thing he lay down and pretended to 
be dead, until the little old lady said, 
“Rats!”’ and then he sat up looking very 
much alive indeed. 

“That is all, dear children,’’ said the 
little old lady, but as she spoke a great 
dog came flying across the park. 

“Now we shall have some fun,” cried 
the dark stranger, and called the dog. 
Muffins jumped to the shelter of his mis- 
tress’s arms and the frightened children 
clung to her skirts. 

“Call off the dog,” said the little old 





Summer Costumes $ 05 


Made to Order—-Nothing Ready -made. 
Catalogue, Samples and Simple Measurement Directions sent FREE 


Any one not familiar with the ease of ordering from us, and what 
we can save them in the way of time, money and dressmaking troubles, 
should write at once for our Catalogue of New York Fashions—sent FREE. 
It shows how we make garments to order in the latest styles at the 
most reasonable prices. 


We can give you better service than your local tailor or dressmaker, 
as we offer over 150 styles and 500 materials from which to select, and 
we guarantee to flt you—if we fail to do so we will refund your money. 


You should see our catalogue before 
deciding on your summer costume. It 
illustrates the correct styles for every occa- 
sion and tells you what New York women 
of fashion are wearing. 


T ail or-m ade Surts There is nothing like a 


trim’ tailor-made suit 

for all around wear, and our catalogue illustrates over 
§ new designs of these garments with the latest 
conceptions in plaits, braid ornamentations, and the 


Madetoorder. > | $7.00 to $25 
Silk Costumes Elegant and always in good 


: : taste, especially when made 
in the latest fashion. Our catalogue lustrates 33 of 
the newest creations; our prices for these garments 


are lower than usually charged for 
ready-mades. Made to order. ; $12 to $25 


Shirt-waist Suits “5.they are made without 


lining they are delight- 
fully cool for summer wear. Our catalogue shows 
charming adaptations of popular styles, introducin 
novelties in the way of chenille knots, box plaits an 


shirrings. Made to order of Mo- 

hairs, Feuietas. Lansdownes, etc. $6 to $20 
Made to order, of Taffetas, Pon- 

gees, Peau de Soie, etc. . : é $12 to $25 


s Our catalogue shows a large 
Separate Skirts variety—shirred and plaited 


models for dress, and plainer modes for walking and 
business wear. Our enormous stock of materials 
inetudes Preeaciorns, qpolicanes. and Silks, as well 
as Serges, Tweeds, an ovelty 
Mixtures. To order, . P $3.50 to $12 
This season the separate jacket forms 
J ackets more than ever an GADORant part of a 
complete outfit. Plaited and saappee models in 
beautiful and origina] designs, made to order of 


Covert, Venetian and fifty other 
stylish materials... . .  . $5.75 to $35 
Long Coats Suitable for all occasions—driv- 


ing, traveling, automohiling, or 
general outdoor wear. Our catalogue illustrates and 
describes many attractive styles, and in our large 
stock of materials are included Mohairs, Brilliantines 
and other fabrics admirably adapted for these gar- 


ments. Madetoorder, .  . $7.50 to $18 


6 Nothing affords greater protec- 
Rain Coats tion than a long coat of rain-proof 


material. It is an essential part of every woman's 
wardrobe. We show many beautiful styles and carry 
a full line of suitable materials, including Cravenettes 


Made to order, P|. "*: $9.75 to $38 


’ We show very effective models in 
Sik Coats all the popular Jengths—accordion 


plaitings, silk applique and handsome lace collars are 
distinguishing features. Made to order of Taffeta, 


Pangee; beat de soley: Cloth of 10 to: $20 


We prepay Express Charges to any part 
of the United States. 


W E SEND FRE to any part of the United States our new Summer 
Catalogue, showing the latest New York Fashions, 


a large assortment of Samples of the Newest Materials and simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly. Write for them to-day. Mention colors desired and whether you 
wish samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 





NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Established 17 Years. 


















LADIES 


with discriminating taste 
wear YordgiDye Hosiery 
That name, stamped on the toe of 
every pair of our stockings, stands 
‘| for all that is reliable and best— 
B:42| durability, fast color, superior fin- 
@<o.o\| ish, the latest and most select 
styles. Every well-dressed woman 
is as particular about the hosiery 
she buys as any other article of 
apparel, 

lf you want plain, durable hosiery, 
possessing spl:nadid wearing qualities, 
ask your dealer for the famous 


GordenDyé BRAND. 
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If voudesire lace or fancy hosiery ,some- 
thing exclusive, dainty and Stylish, 
your guide and guarantee of excel- 
lence is that c 
trade-mark, Gorden Dye 
stamped ne 
on the toe. Forsale by the best 
retail stores everywhere. Gor- 
don Dye hosieryisalsomade 
for Men and Children in 
every conceivable style. 
Insist on your dealer show- 
ing you the Gordon Dye 
brand. If he only carries 
the “just as good at kind, 
send us his name, and 
we will tell you 
" : * here to procure 
' : a = ; the goods with- 


“2 a Se out trouble. 
eee 7 ’ 


Our tllustrated 
catalogue free fo 
the asking. It’s 
well worth having. 
Write for it now. 
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BROWN, DURRELL & CO. 
103 Kingston Street, 








Boston, Mass. 





We wish to hear Jrom 
every reader who is in- 
terested by this advertise- 


ment, 


Will You kindly send us 
the following in/forma- 


fon . 


—Your dealer's name? 
—His address ? 


—Does he sell Gordon Dye 
Hosiery ? 


—Does he sell Forest Mills 
Underwear ? 


—Will you, some day — 
when next an opportunity 
offers—examine these 
goods at a retail store? 


lt will give us pleasure to 
send you—in acknowledg- 
ment of your repliy—a 


dainty and useful Ridbon 


Runner, asa sonvenir of 


Gordon Dye Hostery and 


Forest Mills Underwear. 
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GET THIS FREE 
~ BOOK AND TRY 


@ / your piano. 
j 
IF NOT PROCURABLE OF 
YOUR DEALER, SEND US 
MOONLIGHT—Song—appropriate 
words for Neil Moret’s exquisite 
$20,000 intermezzo 
IN THE SHADE OF THE OLD APPLE 
# TREE— The ballad triumph of 1905, 
Sw Music very catchy. 
THE BASHFUL BACHELOR — I wo-step intermezzo. 
tinctly new. 
THE SIMPLE LIFE— Everyone who has read Pastor Wagner's | 
book will appreciate this beautiful two-step Intermezzo. 
DAINTY DAMES—An odd and beautiful musical novelette which | 


“caught on " Immediately. 


LOG 


f ented Maude Nugent. 





; ae al ises to enjoy @ great run. 
Style dis- ets 


and treatment. 


parts of the country. 


Beautiful “Moonlight” 


7 As quickly as they are produced, we include in our handsomely fllustrated 48-page specimen 
hook extracts from all the latest and greatest popular musical hits, which you can play on 
Thus, by sending for this book, which is mailed free, you can see for yourself 
how very beautiful is Neil Moret’s new £20,000 two-step intermezzo ** Moonlight"; and try 
the best waltzes, marches, etc., and all the latest New York successes in the song world. 
EACH FOR ANY ONE OF THESE PIECES, 
OR $1.00 FOR ANY SIX, POSTPAID. 


WAKE UP, MALINDA—Delightful march two-step by tal- 


MY LADY LAUGHTER—A new and beautiful waltz; as ir- 


resistible as the name iinplies. 


THE GIGGLERS—A charming march two-step which prom- 


You'll like it. RADIUM DANCE—From Piff, Paff, Pouff—new in conception 
Unusually pretty. 


THE GONDOLIER; THE TROUBADOUR; POPPIES—Three 


instrumental successes enjoying immense ‘sales in all 


Wedding of the Winds; Priscilla; Love’s Desire; Wilhelmina; Gertana; Adalyn; Toreador—Delightful new waltzes, 25c. each. 

Stella: One Little Soldier Man; The Same Old Girl; On a Croc odile; Back to Baltimore; If I Were Only You; 

New Songs Farewell, Mr. Abner Hemingway; Tennessee, May Irwin's new hit; My Hindoo Man, sung by Marie Cahill. 
FOLIOS, 49c. ench, postpald—Majestic Rong and Dance Follo; Pioneer Rag Time Follo No. 2; Whitney-Warner Waltz and Two-step Follo 


No. 2; Star Dance Folio No. 4 


MANDOLIN COLLECTIONS, 25¢. each book, postpaid. The New Whitney-Warner Mandolin Collection 


No. 2 and Beaver No. 6, now ready, lst and 2d mandolin, guitarand piano accompaniment. These books contain the popular hits of America. 


THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO. (J.! 


{. REMICK & CO., Prop'rs), 30 Whitney-Warner Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 











getting ours. 


FOR, WEARX a NO MORE 
0] GETTING trom new elastic. 
UP Al NIGHT} 


Keeps the Bottles hot all 
night for Baby. Does away 
with midnight cooking by lamps, 
ofl stoves, etc. Ensures a full 
night's rest. Invaluable while 


| 
worth a king’s ransom to tired | 
parents. Made of best quality 
Para rubber. Sold by druggists 
or sent direct, all harges pre- 
; paid on receipt of $2.00, Acidress 
BOTTLEHOT BAG Co., No. 7 Hudson St., New York 





“Best Stocking | ever have had.” 


This sentence comes to us in letters daily from people 
who have worn other makes of Elastic Stockings before 
It is because we make them to measure 


Our seamless heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


Traveling. ‘ : 
vale casita talkee whe bake alt | Are the best remedy yet 
you anywhere. A simple idea, but known for Varicose V eins, 


Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Swollen Joints, Ulcers, etc. 
You get 
the manufacturers at lowest 
possible prices. 

Send for Cata. with prices and self-measuring directions. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 27 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
$56 


them direct from 


THE EASTER LADY 
(Continucd ) 


dady to the stranger, but he only laughed 


mockingly. 

Suddenly Curly-head spoke from the 
shelter of the little old lady’s arms. 

“You are a coward,’’ she cried, with 
her blue eyes blazing; ‘‘only cowards 
hurt things that are littler than them- 
selves!”’ 

The dog was close to them now, with 
his red tongue hanging out and his big 
eyes glaring. 

“Come on, come on,’’ shouted the 
stranger. ‘‘Here’s the cat, sir ; go for 
him C 

But just as the dog reached the little 
group the dark-eyed boy gave a low 
whistle, and the big dog stopped, then 
he wagged his tail, and then he sat 
down on his haunches and panted. 

‘Oh, he isn’t really a cross dog,’’ cned 
Curly-head ; ‘‘ he’s smiling at us, Easter 
lady, he really is.’”” And the dog wagged 
his tail again and gave a quick, good- 
natured bark. 

‘Is he your dog?’’ asked the little 
old lady of the dark-eyed boy, whose 
face was radiant. 

‘Yes,’’ said the child, ‘‘and he is ali 
IThavein the world. Iam very lonely.” 

“Oh, you dear dog,’’ cried all the 
children, and ran to him and petted 
him, until Muffins grew jealous and 
jumped down from his mistress’s lap 
and approached very carefully ; but he 
need not have been afraid, for the big 
dog wagged his tail good-naturedly, 
and cocked one ear as if he wanted 
to say: “Hello, Pussycat, I won’t hurt 
you.” 
Then the little old lady looked at the 
dark stranger. ‘‘Why should you trv 
to make others unhappy?” she asked, 
gently. “It is Easter time, when all the 
world should rejoice——"' 

The dark stranger gazed upon the 
gay httle group beside the fountain. 

“How can I be happy?’ he cried. 
“Tell me!’ 

“Be kind,’’ said the good little ladv, 
“and live for others.’’ And all the chil- 
dren echoed, ‘‘That is what the Easter 
lady tells us every year when she 
comes !”’ 

‘But no one loves me,”’ cried the dark 
stranger. ‘I am alone in the world.” 

‘Then take that lonely child,” said 
the little old lady, pointing to the dark- 
eyed boy—“'live for him and he will 
love you, and happiness will come to 
both of you." 

“Will you come?"’ asked the stranger; 
sete i es put his hand in his, 
connidingly. ‘‘ : 
too,”’ he said. tae Ser iay eon 

“I will care for both of you,”’ said the 
dark stranger; and his facelooked young 
and hopeful, and all the bitterness was 
gone. 

‘Be kind,’’ sang the children. as thev 
fluttered across the grass foward the 
great white houses, ‘tbe kind and live for 
others! Good-by, dear Easter 
until next year; good-by MM 
good-by s a 





lady. 
Muttins— 





THE DANCE OF TITANIA, QUEEN OF THE 
FAIRIES—FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


By LINA BEARD. One of the Authors of 





GRACEFUL little fairy 
is Titania, dancing as 
though she had learned 
the art from the sway- 
ing of the trees, the flit- 
ting of butterflies. from 

flower to flower. Light, airy, with gos- 

sumer wings and filmy dress, Titania 
leaves her home in the deep, wild woods 
and comes to do your bidding. 

Have her stage ready that the little 

Queen may not be kept waiting (Fig. 





BA 








Kic. 1.—THE TITANIA STAGE. 


1). Find a wooden box 18% inches 
lung by 13 inches wide or larger (Fig. 2). 
With a heavy hammer or a hatchet pry 
up and knock off the top and one of the 
long sides (Fig. 3). 

The coloring of the stage should be a 
lvht-sage green. If possible, procure 


this color in cartridge wall-paper wider 
With a 


than the length of the stage. 
string measure the 
distance across. the 
hack wall of stage 
from top to bottom 
and continue the 
measurement in the 
same straight line 
across the floor of the 
stage from back to 
front. After allowing 
five extra inches for 
turning the paper 
over the top edge 
of the back wall and 
front edge of floor, 
cut a length of the 
green paper according 
to these measure- 
ments. Next meas- 
ure the exact distance 
across the inside back 


wall from side wall to Fic. 3 

side wall, and fold THE STAGE WITH THE 
over evenly each WINGS IN POSITION. 
lengthwise side of 


the green paper until it fits the space. 

Adjust the paper against the back wall 
and over the floor of the stage, cutting 
Short slits on each side of the paper 
where the floor and wall meet, that the 
extra width may lie flat up against the 





‘Handicraft and Recreations for Girls” 


side walls. Bend the top edge of the 
paper over the top of the back wall, 
again slashing a little on each side to 
make it fit top edge of wall. In the 
same way bend the paper over the front 
edge of the floor, see that the paper 
lies perfectly smooth, then fasten it in 
place with tacks, using three tacks on 
the outside at the back, one at each 
corner and one in the middle, two tacks 
where floor and wall meet, and three 
underneath front of floor. Measure the 
side walls and cut sepa- 
rate paper foreach, fasten 
the paper in place with as 
few tacks as possible. 
When the inside paper- 
ing is finished, cover the 
outside of the stage with 
pretty cretonne. Make 
four inside wings, two 
for each side of the stage, 
to represent the foliage of 
trees. Cut two hike fig- 
ure 4, from paper of a 
darker green than the 
walls of the stage, and 
reverse one of them. 
Then make two wings, 
like figure 5, from paper 
of a lighter green than the walls, and 
reverse one of these also. You will then 
have three different tones of green form- 
ing the background. Cut the wings long 
enough to extend up as high as the side 
walls of the stage. Bend each strip 
lengthwise at dotted line and paste one 
wing from figure 4 on each side wall, 
running it up from the floor to the top of 





2 we eee + 


the wall about four inches from the back 
wall, in the same manner fasten the 
wings from figure 5 on each side wall 
three inches in front of the first or back 
wing. (Fig. 6). 
Cut the arch (Fig. 7) of stiff paste- 
8357 


gual antee our fabric 





HOPEWELL com 


DIRECT FROM pt 





We have been manufacturing dress goods for 60 
years and we want you to know our anita, We 
; to be absolutely all wool, and 
ae compare favorably with the best imported 
goods selling at considerably higher prices. If for 
any reason your purchase is not entirely satis- 
factory goods may be returned and your money 
will be promptly refunded. We refer you to the 
publishers of this magazine or to any bank in 
HH: artford as to our financial reliability. 


SAMPLES FREE 


of the very latest styles and weaves. 


FLANNELS setter than many broadcloths. 
$1.05 a yard 
PAN: AMA Cl OTHS in fancy plaids and checks 
a id in many shades of plain weaves For the 
hirtwaist suit this is an ide: I material. $1 a yard 
Mowat DRESS GOODS. A I: Inge line that is 
bene, to pr ve popular. . per yard up 
j : tes é zt ifarly  edadied Fes 
RO. ADC LOTHS- in all sh ades lustrous, and 
with a finish that will always remain. 
$1.35 to $1.65 a yard 
MELTONS in plain colors and ina large variety 
of mixtures, the right weights for tailor-made 
suits $1.25 a yard 
Cov ERTS- Al | the desirable shades of this—the 
most popular—for Spring coats and jackets. 
$1.25 sto $1 75 a yard 
AINPROOF CLOTH in bi ey, light and medium 
weights. We guarantee ; sfactory raincoats 


if made from our cloth. $1. 25 to $1.50 a yard 
HILDREN’S CLOTHS. Mothers will find this 
a be autiful line and economical for children’s 


garment 90c. to $1.15 a yard 

V OOL and ‘Worsted Dress Goods and Suitings. 
This line is very large, and among them will 

be found the right material for every suitable gar- 
ment. 75c. a yard up 


All of the above goods are 54 inches wide 
ir moe 


WRITE TO-DAY The. Tailor-Made Gown," 


by Madame de Morne Both will be sent without ‘ean 
to you if you will me ation in your letter the names of 
three of your women = nds and name of your re ssmaker, 
In writing for samples indly state color desired and a 
liberal as jortment of shades will be mailed you. 

Please do oe tot a“ lc this information, and, to avoid 


HOPEWELL. MILLS, Dent. ‘D. Hopewell, Conn. 


THE DANCE OF TITANIA, QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES 
(Continued ) 


uring 354 ins. from top of head to lower edge of 
body. Cut the two upper poruons of the legs 
(length 214 ins., greatest width 1 in.) from fig- 
ure 13, and the two lower portions (length 33, 
ins.) from figure 14. Join the two parts of each 
leg together, according to the dots, with a 
strong thread and needle, and 

fasten with a knot on front and 

back, so that the two pieces will 

be strung upon the same thread 

| and sandwiched between two 

: knots of the thread. Attach the 

i legs to the bodyin the same 
| manner, The-dots A and Aon 
the doll’s body (Fig. 12) give the 
exact spots where the thread 
should pass through, and the 
curved line above each letter 
‘| shows where the upper edge of 
the top part of the leg should 
reach. Dot B marks the point 


ro . 4 es - 


ae f 





ic. &. Fic. 9. 


board. The cover of 
a pasteboard box will 
do. Make the arch long 
enough to span the space 
across the front of the 
' stage and let the lower 
| edge of the curve in the 
' centre of the arch be five 
and a half inches higher 
than its twoends (see dot- 
ted line, Fig. 7). Cover 
both sides of the arch 
_with green paper, glue 
it on only along the Fic. 10.—THE STAGE FRONT WITH THE EXTENSIONS. 
edges. Tack the ends 
of the arch to the top front edge on the upper part of the leg (Fig. 13) 
of the two side walls (Fig. 8). where the thread goes through, joining 
Cut two pieces of paste- the leg to the 




















board like figure 9, mak- body. Have 
ing each six inches wide all the joints 
and almost as high from of the doll 


floor of stage as 1s the top 
of the centre of the arch. 
Paper these alsowith green, mo oe 
both front and back. Tack aa 
one piece of the paste- 
. board on the front edge of 
each side wall of the stage, 
allowing it to extend out 
from and 
bevond the 
side wall 


securely fas- 
tened and 
only — loose 
enough to 
move easily. 

Find a 
pretty head 
in some old 
paper or ad- 
vertisement, 
cut it out 





(Fig. 10). and i 
: : gum it 
Community Silver is ae 2 hole on the paste- 
sought for its style and ie < ae board head. 
durability. ee seus) Remember, 
the centre of 

5 though, that 

‘ | thebackwah : 
It was chiefly the Com- of the stage the pmnted 
munity artistic designing five inches head = must 
which made Community up from the not be of 


very heavy 
paper, as the 


Silver a fad last Fall. The inside floor, 


exquisite Flower-de-Luce . and your 


pattern has replaced many , Stage will Peete THE FAIRY QUEEN, Seas sae 
an old - fashioned silver be finished. . ue should be 
eyes | The Queen (Fig. 11) must be lighter in weight than the lower 


made of light-weight cardboard, 


otherwise th ; 
and when finished should measure € figure will not bal- 


ance. If you cannot find a head in 


ONEID AL COMMUNITY. LTrp ten Lats sll 2 toes to ZL : colors, you must Paint the printed 
ONEIDA. NY. top of head. | igure 121s the dia- ~ black-and-white one, give the face 
- - Founded in 1848 gram of the body and arms, meas- neck and arms a fat wach of light- 
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pink water-color paint, color the lips and 
cheeks red, the eyes blue and the hair 
brown. Make the long stockings a darker 
pink than the light flesh tones, and paste 
slippers of gilt paper on the feet. 
Puncture a hole with a coarse needle 
through the centre of the 
belt-line (Fig. 12, C). 
Make a skirt of plain white 
tissue paper. Cut it six- 
teen inches wide and three 
and a half inches long, after 


Fic. 13. 
| \ Fic. 12, 
Fic. 14. 
ae 
creasing the 
skirt by 
o gathering up 
THE SECTIONS the fulness 
OF THE Bopy with your 
aND How fingers and 
THEY ARE drawing the 
JOINED. Fic.15. skirt length- 


wise through 

your partially closed hand. Gather the 
top of the skirt with thread and needle, 
and fasten it on the doll, then slit up 
each side from the lower edge to allow 
of the free motion of the doll’s hmbs. 
Make the dress of pink chiffon. Cut 
the dress skirt three and three-fourth 
inches long and one yard wide, press it 
in knife-blade plaits, running up and 
down, then gather and tie it on the doll 
over the white tissue-paper skirt. Do 
not attempt to hem any portion of the 
clothing, as 
the object is 






Fic. 16. ic. 17. 
How TO CUT AND 
FORM THE QUEEN’S WINGS. 


to keep it all light and airy. Fashion 
the waist of a smooth strip of pink 
chiffon tied with narrow pink mbbons 
at the shoulders and brought down to 
the belt-line into a point back and front, 
and sewed in place. Form a silver 
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You do not wear fresh underwear for “the looks of it” but to enjoy ¢he sense of 
cleanliness. Cleanouter garments answer for appearances. With cleanly persons 


if soap and water are desirable 
Pompeian Massage Cream is essential 


ii Soap and water will take the surface grime off the face but Pompeian Massage 
i{} Cream alone will take the hidden dirt from the pores—the dirt that keeps the: 
color from flowing to the cheeks—the dirt that makes the complexion sallow, 
muddy, oily. 

Pompeian Massage Cream cannot improve nature but it permits nature to 
do its perfect work. It enables the pores to throw off the dirt and impurities 
and it gives a comfort of cleanliness unknown before its use. 

When you see a well-groomed, clear skinned woman with the ruddy glow 
of health in her cheeks—without a wrinkle to mar the contour of her face— 
without a “crow foot” to indicate her age—eight times out of ten she is a 
user of Pompeian Massage Cream. 






















al, 
° \ 
Our Liberal Sample Sent Free Py 
° 4 
will prove the truth nS BT 
i May, "05. 
ot these statements. We also send one copy of our beautifully illustrated ~ Pompeian 
book on Facial Massage—a practical course which enables any woman Mfg. Company 
to become expert in this most necessary ofmodern aids to cleanliness— eee 
fill out the attached coupon or send the desired detail in a letter. RS feat eaten 
’ om: pon 
We prefer you to eg of your dealer whenever possible. Do not & _ Senetios ot my Bae 
accept a substitute for Pompeian under any circumstances. If 9 sine wad vithenk. tomh te 


your dealer does not keep It, send us his name, and we will 
send a 50c. or $1 jar of the cream postpaid on receipt 
ot price. 


me one copy of your book on 
Facial Massage, and liberal aam- 
ple of Pompelan Massage Cream. 
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Sa ce chacb en tue a welleibe 
POM PE [A N M FG co. 2 Meuneony whether Mr., Mra. or Mias.) 
89 Prospect Street, Cleveland,O. & se 
Gentlemen are also large users of Pompeian Cream A 
FILL OUT THE COUPON > Dealer’s MOMO ...c ce sesesceeecessses 


AddresS, wee cess wenseescccussseossess 
This dealer .\""".. keep Pompeian Massage Cream 


—— 


RAISE $30.00 QUICKLY and EASILY 


(Deore eG FOR YOUR CHURCH, SCHOOL OR CHARITIES 
es ee NO RISK, NO INVESTMENT Send us photograph (any size) 


3 of your Church and Pastor, or 
g any other subject, with name, etc., to be lettered on, and we will re- 
ew produce in beautiful half-tone effect, on 200 Satin Aluminum Trays, 
, Calendars, Wall Plaques or Desk Blotters of useful size, You can 
7 have all of one kind or the four assorted. All make beautiful salable 
souvenirs. Yourself and fellow workers can quickly sell at 25c. each. 
Keep $30.00 and send us $20.00 in full payment, any time within a 
month. We send express prepaid. No Money required in Advance. 


THE WISCONSIN MFG. CO. | One Free Sa 
Dept. S., Manitowoc, Wis. | formation of 
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GOLD MEDAL AT ST. LOUIS EXP. 
PROGRESSIVE DRESSMAKERS 


double their income using; McDow- 
ell's perfect System of Dresscutting. 
You take measures, oursystem does 
the rest. Saves halt the tie and all | 
the worry. Lasy to Learn, Rapid to 

Use, Fits any Form, Follows every | 
Fashion. Used by lea-ling dress- 
makers. Phoroughly targht by mail. 
Send for circular. Mc DOW ELI.CO. 
Dept. A, 6 West Ifth St., New York 
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HANDY 

HAT FASTENERS 
Our new design Sews or Pins 
to Hat. Holds the hat secure- 
ly. 25c. pair, pestiatc: Money 
back if dissatisfied. Lig seller 
for dealers.as every lady wants 
them. Manufactured solely by 
FAIR MFG. CO., 516 Sth Street, Racine, Wis. 
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Lapies WATCHES 


AS RELIABLE AS THEY 
ARE BEAUTIFUL 


Made in hundreds of styles 


with a design to suit every 
fancy, and each one abso- 
lutely guaranteed to keep 
perfect time. Ask your 
jeweler to show you the 
“ New England trays” and 
judge for yourself as to their 
delicate beauty and exqui- 
site workmanship. 


Our New England Blue 
Book, illustrating the com- 
plete line of watches, is 
now ready and will be 
sent to any address upon 
application. Every 
intending purchaser 
should see this book be- 


fore making their selection. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
NEW YORK CITY: CHICAGO : 

37-39 Malden Lane 131-137 Wabash Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Spreckles Building 











THE DANCE OF TITANIA, QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES 


pirdle of the tinsel ruching used on 
Christmas trees, place the tinsel around 
the Queen's waist, allowing the two 
free ends to hang down over the front 
Glue a little of the same 
tinsel around the front of her dark 


of the dress. 





TITANIA FLOAT- ~ S 


ING ACROSS ‘THE 


hair, where 
it will shine 
like a crown 
of diamonds. Make the 
Queen daintily hold up 
and out each side of 
Do this by 
stretching out the sides 
of the dress skirt and 
gumming the material 
to each wrist. 

Cut a searf of ‘pink 
chiffon four inches wide 
and sixteen inches long, 
fasten one end in each 
hand of the fairy Queen 
and let the scarf fall 
in a graceful loop (Fig. 11). 

Queen Titania’s wings must 


STAGE. * SA 


her dress. 


_ be of the pink chiffon cut com- 


mon shawl shape, two sides 
straight and one bias (Fig. 16), 
Plait the bias edge (Fig. 17) and 
gum the wings in place on the 
Queen's shoulders at the back. 

Take a needle threaded with 
black thread, two or three yards 
long, run the needle through the 
centre of the belt-line of the 
dressed fairy at the point C (Fig. 
12); then thread it through the 
gimlet hole at the back of the 
stage and tie a button on the 
end of the thread which extends 
outside of the back wall. Pull 


the thread on the inside of the stage | 
until the button lies tight up against the 

outside of the back wall. 
cient length of thread to bring the 
Queen within about three inches of the 
front edge of the stage, then make a 
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Allow suffi- 


(Concluded ) 





TITANIA DANCING 
ON HER TOES IN 
THE CENTRE OF 
THE STAGE. 


or back-ward. 


tiful and graceful all 
Ask some one to 
while you make the 
and Titania will kee 

Write and tel] m 
with the little danc 


knot in the thread immediately back c: 
and another in front of the Queen t 
prevent her from sHpping either forwarc 
Tie the long, loose end 

of the thread on a small empty spool, 
that it may be wound up and kept 


from tangling when 
not in use. 

Place the stage on 
a chair facing the 
light, and, carrying 
the thread in your 
hand, take your sta- 
tion two yards or 
more away from and 
in front of the stage; 
then practise moving 
the Queen by means 
of the thread until 
you can make her 
glide, pose and dance 
in many graceful at- 
titudes. She will lean 
to the right and to the 
left, will stand on her 
toes, then  curtsev. 
making her dress 
touch the floor: she 
will move gently and 
slowly, again faster 
and faster until her 
feet seem to fairly 
twinkle over the 
Stage floor; she will 
pass back and forth 


almost as if float- 
ing from side to 
Side of the stage, 
Or stand in the 
centre and dance. 
Titania is ever 
fascinating, beau- 
her movements. 
Play on the plano 
¢ fairy Queen dance 
ep time to the music. 
€ how vou succeed 
‘Cr and her theatre. 


nan Google 


HOW ALIDA WENT IN 


HAT’S the matter with you?” 

asked Wallace, for his sister 

Alida, who was usually smil- 
ing, wore a troubled scowl. 

“Oh, I’ve got to go up to Gwendolen 
King’s after school and show her where 
the lessons are.” 

“Well, why isn’t that all right?’’ 


“But I don’t know her. She hasn’t 


been in my room but two days, and now 
she's been sick a week, and Miss Hanson 
wants me to go—and it’s such an aw- 
fully stylish place!”’ 

“Sty le won't hurt you,” laughed her 
brother. 

“But they have a man to wait on the 
door, and he takes the cards in on a 
silver tray!”’ 

“And don’t you want your card car- 
ned that way?” 

“Wallace Randall! You know I! 
haven't any cards! You’re just mak- 
ing fun. I wish I could go round to the 
back door; but mother says no.”’ 

“T'll tell you,”’ said Wallace, ‘‘I might 
get a ladder and put it up to the window 
of Gwendolen’s room, and you could go 
in that way. Which is her room? Do 
vou know?’’ His sister laughed; yet 
all during dinner she wished that her 
dreaded errand was over. 

It was with a fluttering heart that 
Alida walked in at the broad gateway 
and up the stone steps that led to the 
Kings’ palace of a home. Tremblingly 
she pressed the bell-button and waited. 
Nobody came, and she wondered what 
she ought to do next. While she was 
still in doubt, a window at the end of 
the long piazza was thrown open and 
a maid in a white cap and apron beck- 
oned. As there was nobody else in 
sight, the summons must be for her, and 
Alida went. 

“What do you want?” the maid 
asked, not unkindly. ‘‘They’re fresco- 
ing the vestibule, and I can’t open the 
door,”’ 

Alida explained her errand. As she 
concluded, a head was thrust around 
the corner. 

“Oh, I know you!” exclaimed Gwen- 
dolen. ‘‘You're Alida Randall! Come 
right in tnrough the window. That’s 
the way I did just now.” And in a min- 
ute the young visitor’s feet had gone up 
and down, and the visitor herself was 


talking with Gwendolen King just as if | 


they had been friends all their lives. 

“Well, you lived through it!’ was 
Wallace’s salutation, when he met his 
sister at the tea-table. ‘‘How did you 
get in? You didn’t call on me for a 
ladder.”’ 

“No,” replied Alida; “I went in 
through a window on the first floor.”’ 

Wallace laughed. ‘‘Oh, come now, 
no joking!”’ 

“IT am telling the sober truth,’’ she 
protested. ‘I did go in through the 
window!”’ 

Her brother was incredulous, and 
Alida could not forbear taking her turn 
ata little teasing. Then she told him. 

EMMA C. Dowb. 
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Housecleaning! Dirt!! Troubles!!! 


No wonder! Think of starting out to remove a year’s accumulation of 
dirt. The Sanitas method is a good deal wiser—and cleaner. Where 


SANITAS 
The Washable Wall Covering 


is used, the walls are never “housecleaned,” because an occasional few 
minutes with sponge and cold water keeps them always bright and clean. 
You just wipe off the dirt as you would from marble or tiles. 





Sanitas is printed in non-fading oil colors, priate for each room in the house. Glazed tiles 
upon a cloth foundation; looks like good. wall for kitchen and bathroom. Sanitas will not 
paper, is hung like it and costs no more. Made crack, peel, discolor nor stain, and is positively 
in all the fashionable wall paper designs appro- vermin proof. 


Write for name of local dealer and for bo let completely describing 
Sanitas and showing illustrations in color of Sanitas-covered rooms. 


THE STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO., Central Bank Building, New York City 
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Bust and sine 


Every woman who attempts to make a 
dress or shirt waist immediately discovers 
how difficult i it is to obtaina good fit by | 
the usual ‘‘ trying on method,’’ with her- 
self for the model and a looking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. | 


“THE PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE FORM” 








does away with all « lis omforts and « ere oint- 
ments in f iting. and renders the work of dress- 
making at once easy and sati sfactory. This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 


sizes; also made longer and shorter at the 
waist line and raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. It {s very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order and will last a lifetime. 


FRE Illustrated Booklet containing com- 
plete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY ; nS Gu Mae 


129 West 32d Street, New York 


Your own figure duplicated In a special form to order 


It you want some ——— 
GINSENG (i322: -G@ FREE AGENTS 
OMe R end for CAKE ue Flat, thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
Advice.” It’s free; also my Great Seed Salakeans for 1905. $2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept-AR. 
F. B. MILLS, Box 251, ROSE HILL, N. Y. HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, UL, or Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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F Send Postal to 10) Franklin St.NY. City for Face Sameues 








Y{OLET TALC 


WITH THE 
ONLY PERFECT SIFTER 












YOUR FINGERS 
GET THE BENEFIT 


We couldn’t improve 


THE POWDER 
So we improved 


THE BOX 


To those who have lost time and 
patience in prying open the ordinary 
Talcum Powder sifter, this new 
screw top on our box will be welcome 
indeed. No more breaking of finger- 
nails or knife blades; our new pat- 
ented sifter works as easily as the 
adjustment of an opera glass and 


COSTS YOU NO MORE 


COLGATES 





LITELE UNLUCKY SEARS 


BY IRENE HARRINGTON 


ORA,"” said her father 
one day at luncheon, as 
the little girl finished a 
woful rehearsal of some 
misfortune which had 
happened to her that 
morning at school, “I’m 
afraid you were born un- 
der an unlucky star. In fact, under a 
whole constellation of unlucky stars. 
I never saw such a child,"’ he added, 
turning to pretty Mrs. Stanton, who 
sat opposite to him at the table pour- 
ing Nora’s chocolate, ‘‘she seems to be 
constitutionally unlucky.”’ 

“Yes,’’ laughed Mrs. Stanton, gazing 
affectionately at the child’s freckled 
face, with its pretty frame of copper- 
colored curls, ‘‘Nora does seem to be 
fated.’’ Then, as she saw Nora’s 
mouth begin to quiver with the incom- 


THEN CAME THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF FIFTY 
PAIRS OF EYES, FILLED WITH WONDER, 


MISCHIEF AND SCORN, FIXED UPON HER. 


prehensibility of this grown-up crit- 
icism, she added, with her caressing 
smile, “But don’t you worry, daughter 
mine; just be mother’s sweet little 
Nora, and we'll try to get along in 
spite of those malicious little twink- 
lers.”’ 

Nora, of course, did not understand 
what all this meant. She couldn’t in 
the least see what stars that were ’way 
up in the sky had to do with one’s 
getting zero in arithmetic, or having 
one’s pencil box taken away for drop- 
ping iton the floor six times, or not being 


able to remember the capital of South 


Dakota in examination when you had 


studied it hard until bedtime the night 


before and said it over and over again 
to yourself on the way to school that 
morning—or—but Nora was obliged to 
give up in despair when it came to re- 


| membering all her mishaps—there were 
so many. 


Every day something went 
wrong with her, and then Miss Sparrow, 


| who was too good and kind ever to be 


cross, would look grieved and sorry, 
and Nora's heart would almost break. 


| For next to her pretty mother, whom 
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WRIGHT 


she adored, Nora’s sweet-faced, gentle 
little teacher was the idol of her heart’ 

There was one person whom the little 
girl, in spite of her sunny, loving nature, 
disliked and dreaded. This was Miss 
Diker, the lady principal of the pri- 
mary department. She was a_ severe 
woman, tall and arfgular, with coal- 
black hair, which she wore strained 
back from her sallow face in a hard knot, 
and yellow eyes as sharp as an eagles. 
which were always ferretting out some 
unfortunate victim to swoop down 
upon and crush with the wrath of her 
discipline. Her whole idea of child 
nature was that it was something ex- 
pressly created for her to punish and 
intimidate. She was the terror of the 
school and the very harpy of Nora's 
life. Reared in a happy, pleasant 
home, the only child of doting, intelli- 


gent parents, she was utterly at a loss 
to understand the treatment she saw 
meted out to culprits at Miss Diker's | 
hands. So far she herself had man- 
aged to escape the dreaded talons of 
the lady principal, but the fear of the 
woman was deep-seated in her child’s 
heart, and she never saw her that she 
did not hastily turn a corner to avoid 
her piercing eyes. No matter what 
she was doing she felt that Miss Diker 
would find something wrong in it. So 
she escaped whenever she could. In 
this one respect the little unlucky stars 
that her father was always joking about 
had not exercised their baleful in- 
fluence over her. 

Miss Sparrow had been 
with Nora for three terms 
the child and the little soft-eyed teacher 
were the best of friends. For the 
young woman, herself scarcely more 
than a a understood the child’s lov- 
ing warm-heartedness 
sitive neture. re? Seer: eee 

But one Monday mornin 
happened that ch 
both for Miss Sp 


g something 
anged many things, 
arrow and for Nora, 
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and it was all on account of those little 
unlucky stars that would come bother- 
ing about and interfering in Nora’s 
affairs. 

It was the custom on Monday morn- 
ings for the entire school to gather in 
the great central room or assembly hall, 
as it was called, for ‘‘exercises.’’ It 
was something to which Nora always 
looked forward from week to week. 
She liked the music and thrilling pa- 
triotic songs, and, above all, the 
‘‘pieces’’ which the older children re- 
cited on the long, low platform which 
ran across the front of the big room. 

On this particular Monday morning 
she sat up straight on her little bench, 
her hands clasped tightly in her lap, 


with round, staring eyes and glowing — 


cheeks, and held her breath while Fred- 
die‘ Jones, aged thirteen, recited ‘‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride.’’ She thought it won- 
derful. She was oblivious to Freddie's 
scarlet face and shifting glance ; she did 
not know that he skipped a round dozen 
of the lines, and that his teacher, her 
hands over her eyes, was blushing for 
the stammering boy -she had coaxed 
and scolded and struggled with until 
he knew this same piece ‘‘wrong side 
out,” as he himself expressed it. Nora 
heard only the thrilling story of that gal- 
lant ride, drinking in every word with 
bated breath and shiningeyes. To her, 
a boy who could recite a piece like that 
was a hero himself, and when Freddie, 
red and sulky with the chagrin of failure. 
descended from the platform and went 


to his seat she could not understand 


why he looked so crestfallen. 

By the time ‘‘Paul Revere’’ had been 
followed by ‘‘Casabianca,’’ ‘‘Spartacus 
to the Gladiators”’ and ‘‘The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” her little soul was 


ina trance of exalted patriotism and | 


sublime self-sacrifice. 


But, alas! There were still those little » 


unlucky stars. All too soon—for Nora— 
the exercises came to an end, and, after 
a final song, the classes began to disperse 
for their respective rooms. 

Now, the assembly hall was on the 
side of the building devoted to the boys’ 
classrooms, and the little girls had to 
pass down a long corridor lined with 
rooms filled with noisy boys before 
they could reach their own rooms. 

This corridor was (next to Miss Diker) 
the haunting terror of Nora's school 
life. Once when Miss Sparrow had left 
her handkerchief in the assembly hall 
she had chosen Nora to bring it to her, 
thinking that her devoted little admirer 
would delight in the choice. And so she 
did, but Miss Sparrow had no idea of 
the dread which took possession of the 
child as, with teeth and hands tightly 


clenched, she skimmed, like a frightened - 


mouse, past the many open doors and 
back, 


But to-day she stepped out into the ' 
dreaded corridor with fearless uncon- | 


cern. Were not the deeds of great heroes 
seething in her brain? She walked along 
with the other girls of her class, with 
bowed head and thoughtful frown. 

But something was wrong in the van 





HE DE BEVOISE BRASSIERE is a per- 
fect bust-supporter and corset-cover in one 
garment, made of most durable fine batiste, 

lace-trimmed and [ightly boned. 

Beautiful in shape, it pulls down snugly over 
the figure and fastens to the corset clasp by means 
of a straight-front tab, eyeletted, confining the bust, 
without undue pressure, to its proper place. 

At the back, one side crosses over the other, 
and a tape fastened at the lower edge is brought 
around and tied in front. This insures an ab- 
solutely perfect fitting back, holding in the shoulder 
blades and preventing the unsightly ridge of 
flesh over the top of the corset. 

The whole effect is to accentuate a beautiful 
tapering waist and insure a trim figure. 

Suited to all forms, especially designed for stout 
figures. Easily laundered. 

” Sizes: 32 to 46 inches, bust measure. 

Batiste, daintily edged with lace and mbbon, . $1.00 each 

Finer quality batiste and laces, . . oe ee, 

t departments, or, tf not procurable in 


Ti" bf supply you relive 7, posta re 
prepaid, 7 you fell us the nam of your dealer wiho 


foes not ke p theme 


CHARLES R. DE BEVOISE CO. 
227 High St. (Sole Manufacturers) Newark, N. J. 
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A fine Para rubber b vag of satin -like finish, filled with 
f j * Thermalite,” a new German composition that gives off 
%: t Dee heat for hours at ideal even temperature (about 
- 135° F, 
> Surceaitully tested in Europe. Awardedeight recent 
pa! - European medals. 
> Prepare for use by placing a few minutes in boiling 
: water or running hot water from faucet. 
: ws eighs but one-fourth as muchas a filled hot water 
' bag of equal capacity. Stored heat can be turned on 
- instantly, Will not leak, scald or irritate. No danger, 
a no complications, no difficulty. Lasts for years without 
S refilling or renewal of contents. .A delicate fragrance 


is substitut 


If he hasn 
deliver postpaid on receipt of price. 


\sk your druggist to show you one 


us We 


Write us for a free descriptive 6 
THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 159 Elm Street, NEW YORK CITY 





THE WONDERFUL NEW 


Thermalite Bag 


(BETTER THAN A HOT WATER BAG) 


You're sure to like it. Money backif not satisfactory. 
One Quart—gives heat 3 hours— $1.50 
Two Quarts—gives heat 6 hours—~$2.00 
Three Quarts—zives heat 8 hours—§$2.50 
Full, simple, ¢ ce enstructions 
il wh edi j; rt Thi CMINAI gee 
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BATHASWEET 


A PERFUMED LUXURY 
Softens Hard Water 





FOR THE BATH 
Better than Toilet Water 


25¢ a Box atall Stores or of Us. 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 
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CLOAKS — SUITS — SKIRTS 


Wooltex styles are made by artistic designers, 
who have the marked creative genius of the 
coutouriers of Paris as well as the common 
sense necessary to produce styles of real merit. 


The artistic and the practical are blended in 
beautiful garments of the latest and most service- 
able styles. 


Well Dressed Women 
Wear Wooltex Garments 
That’s why they're well dressed 


The light tan covert jacket and smock-top accor- 
dion-pleated skirt of blue Etamine, illustrated here, 
give some idea of how the Wuoltex designers ma- 
nipulate beauty of line and beauty of fabric. 

tis this pectect mastery of cloth and style and 
design, with the most artful and_ perfect tailoring, 
finish and fit, that makes Wooltex garments the 
standard of what American women wear. 


Every point of style, fabric, fit and 
Wooltex finish is yuaranteed. Your eee. 


Guarantee back if you find the slightest defect. 


Can anything te plainer or stronger? 
Ask your dealer for Wooltex and our Catalogue No. 51 


Lf vewr dealer hasnt Weeltex, write us, 


H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland Tc Hist to. 
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LITTLE UNLUCKY STARS 
(Continued) 


of marching girls. Someone was strag- 
gling or out of line or, worst of all fates, 
talking. Miss Diker, her gimlet eyes 
popping out of her head, broke in upon 
the line and stopped the march. 

Now that the sound of shuffling feet 
was no longer heard, Nora could dis- 
tinctly hear the gay march which Miss 
Sparrow was playing for those who had 
not yet left the assembly hall. Her 
quick ear caught the martial strain of 
“The Light Brigade,’ and, forgetting 
everything else, she threw back her 
little freckled face and softly hummed 
the air, swaying her head with its bob- 


. bing curls from side to side, and keeping 


time with her feet. 
All unconscious of everything around 
her, she went on enjoying this fitting 


WHEN THE DOOR OPENED TO ADMIT MISS DIKER, NORA 
WAS LYING IN MISS SPARROW’S ARMS, EAHAUSTED. 


sequel to her exciting morning. But sud- 
denly a black shadow fell across her and 
woke her rudcly from her happy dreams. 
Miss Diker was glowering down upon her. 

“What have we here?” that lady was 
saying. ‘I thought all the little boys 
had been left behind: I must have been 
Come, little boy,’’ and she 
grasped the child by the arm and 
plucked her out of the linc. 

Nora was too dazed to cry—too 
frightened even to trv to conjecture 
her fate. Thoughts of Miss Diker's 
long, grim office, where the little boys 
sometimes went in, and came out with 
red eyes, swept across her mind, and 
she shuddered. 

Miss Diker, however, was not steering 
for the office. Still holding Nora by the 
arm, she strode back along the corridor 
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to the largest room of boys and pushed 
open the door with a flourish. 

Fifty pairs of boyish eyes gazed at her 
as she entered. Fifty pairs of curious 
eyes stared at the shrinking little gurl, 
with the white face and scared eyes, 
whom she dragged to the front of the 
room. For Nora was’ beginning to 
realize dimly what was in store for her. 

‘“Boys,”’ said Miss Diker, in her cold, 
cruel vuice, ‘here is a little boy I found 
in the hall whistling and beating time 
with his fect. He must belong here.” 
Without another word, she left the help- 
less, terror-stricken child in the middle 
of the floor, and stalked from the room. 

No one who has not been in a sim- 
ilar position can appreciate what a cat- 
astrophe like this means to a sensitive 





child. For a minute after the door 
closed on the lady principal, Nora stood 
where she had been placed—in blank 
despair—shocked ahnost into unfeel- 
ingness. Then came the conscious- 
ness of fifty pairs of eyes, filled with 
wonder, mischief and scorn, fixed upon 
her. Tears swept into her eyes and 
burned there. Yet she did not crv. 
Something in the last remnant of her 
reasoning power told her that that would 
only add doubly to her misery, and she 
struggled to keep down the rising sohs 
Her little heart was beating almost to 
suffocation: her little freckled face was 
now scarlet with Shame. Each minute 
grew harder to bear than the last. Oh 
if her heart would only stop beating SO ! 

After a lime the boys mercifully for- 
got her a little and turned their eyes to 


the side blackboard where their impatient 
teacher was trying to explain a problem. 

She tried to forget the boys. She 
tried to think of the late admired Casa- 
bianca and to imagine what he would 
do under such an affliction, but Nora, 


who an hour before had listened to : 


the tale of the boy's heroism with glow- 
ing admiration, found her enthusiasm 
dimmed by contrast. What was a 
burning deck, she asked herself miser- 
ably, compared to this? 

When she had been standing there 
about ten minutes, and was fast reach- 
ing a state where her child’s endurance 
could bear no more, the door opened. 
Nora turned with the rest, praying with 
all her strength that it might be her dear, 
sweet Miss Sparrow coming to save her. 

But alas! It was only another boy 
of the class who had not been in the 
room at the time of her arrival. The 
unusual sight of a little, curly-haired 
girl standing in the front of a boys’ 
room, made the newcomer’s eyes pop 
wide with unbounded amazement. The 
utter astonishment and wonder in his 
face sent a suppressed titter around the 
room that gradually rose into a roar of 
laughter. Despite all Mr. Marsh could 
do to distract them, the boys once more 
insisted upon considering Nora the 
centre of attraction. They stared and 
tittered and pointed and whispered, and 
behaved generally likea packof especially 
ill-mannered imps. 

If Nora had been frightened before, 
when the boys had merely stared at her, 
almost awed themselves at her calamity, 
this new phase of boy nature almost 
paralyzed her. She shut her teeth 
tight gnd clenched her hands at her 
side. The scarlet flush died from her 
face, leaving it very white under its 
countless freckles. Then a great black 
veil swam across her eyes and hid the 
mass of smirking, mischievous, impish 
faces from her sight. Her slender little 
body swayed slightly, like a broken 
flower in the wind. One little hand 
groped out blindly and caught at the 
desk beside her. 

Mr. Marsh, who was watching her, 
started across the room to her. But 
before he could reach her the door 
opened again, and Miss Sparrow paused 
in the doorway for a single second, 
taking in the situation. She saw the 
drooping little figure in the midst of 
that swarm of boys, for all the world 
like a hunted white rabbit at bay be- 
fore a pack of hounds, and she started 
across the room toward it, with an ex- 
pression in her gentle eyes that none of 
them had ever seen there before. She 
caught the child up in her arms and sat 
down at Mr. Marsh’s desk, pressing 
Nora’s white face against her shoulder 
and trying to quiet her trembling body. 

The touch of a kind hand and the 
sound of a comforting voice after the 
last fifteen minutes of lonely anguish 
brought the child out of her despair 
and saved her from physical collapse. 
She rested her head against Miss Spar- 
row's shoulder, and burst into a frenzy 
of tears and sobs. Miss Sparrow softly 





Rugs your Old Carpets 


OLSON RUG COMPANY, 377 W. Lake St., Chicago 


The BEST Dollar 
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Encyclopedia 


¥ its subjects embrace aii nations, all people, all things. It is written by Americans, 
edited by Americans, prepared entirely from an American standpoint for American 
people. Nothing within the scope of human knowledge omitted. The publication of 


The New International 
Encyclopzedia 


represents the completion of one of the greatest literary enterprises ever undertaken 
in the United States. 

q The Editors-in-Chief: DANIEL Cort GILMAN, LL.D.; HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., 
I.H.D.; FRANK MoorE Copy, M.A., assisted by over 400 eminent American scholars, 
have brought together in this encyclopadia a greater fund of accurate information, on a 
greater range of subjects, more profusely illustrated than has ever before been included 
in any encyclopedia in English. 

@ It is published by one of the oldest and best known publishing houses in the United 
States. 

@ It contains 16,329 pages, treating 67,097 separate articles on over 100,000 subjects. 
Every article is newly written. You can go to The New International with confidence 
that you will find what you wish to know. The matter is not ten or twenty years 
old, but brought right down into the year 1904. 

q To accompany the encyclopedia, we have a companion volume containing 
courses for study and reading in The New International, which will greatly in- 

crease the value of the encyclopedia to you. % 


A HANDSOME BOOK FREE‘ se" 


g We will send to anyone who is interested in knowing about this Peet In- a eo 
ternational Encyclopedia—a handsome 80-page book which tells all about a ee. 
encyclopedias, their advantages and defects. It tells how this encyclo- 
pedia was made, and why; who made it, and a thousand other inter- x ev 
esting things about it. It is an entertaining and instructive book, 
with maps, full-page colored illustrations, and sample pages from ye > 
The New International. OK 4 
@ If you have no encyclopzdia, or have an old, unreliable one, 2 
or if you have been tempted to purchase one of the bargain- 
counter editions, you should read this book. ~ 
We are not offering a work whose only merit is its 
cheapness. The New International Encyclopadia at 
its price will prove the best bargain of, your life, & 
and the price is within your reach; the payments 4 
so easy that anyone can meet them. ow 


DODD, MEAD & CO. yee or, 
Publishers ¥ ARS ft ee ae ae a 
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Free Samples 


of our French Cambric, high-grade cloth finished Cor- 

respondence Paper (White, Holland Blue or French 

Gray) on request. This is an expensive method of in- 

troduction, but the very best way to show you the fine 
values we offer. 

Or we will send a dainty box containing 24 
sheets (envelopes to match) stamped with 
any initial in gold for 60 cents, postpaid. 

rite to-day for ‘‘Samples’’—they give 
you up-to-date ideas about Note Paper, Wed- 
ding Invitations and Announcements. 


LAMBERT-DEACON-HULL COMPANY 
21st and Locust Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SEND us your old 
carpets and we will 
return them made into beautiful 
and durable rugs, any size, that wear 
from 10 to 18 years. 

FREE—Send for free color picture 
showing several different Olson Rug 
designs with prices and full in- 
formation. 






















YOUR DOLLAR BACK if the M. B. umbrella does not STAY fast black and rainproof 
or proves faulty in material and workmanship. Every M. B. has this guarantee stamped on it: 


other. For sale everywhere at $1.00. If you cannot get the M. B., send vour dealer’s name 
and One Dollar to us and we will supply the umbrella. Mention whether for man or womafi. 
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Every Regal Style 
Has A Reason Behind It 


VERY one of the 75 new Spring Regals 

for women is modeled upon the exact 
lines of an original produc ed by a leading 
custom-shoe designer in London or Paris 
or New York ¢#zs Spring. 

The costly originals are not one whit 
better shoes than these Regal duplicates— 
not in one single point: style, material or 
workmanship. 

They are no better even in r, for 
women’s Regals are now made in gua 
sizes, all the way from 1’s to 8’s—eight 
widths in every size. 

All varieties of leathers, too. 

But there’s only ove Regal price—$3.50. 


SPRING STYLE BOOK IS READY 


Book ‘‘M"’ formen. Book ‘‘ Y"’ for women 


You ought to have a copy of the new 
Spring Style Book—anda postal brings 
it. 32 pages, including illustrations o 
ome of the |] t 
fashions in gowns, 
and all the new 
hoe - fashions 
shown by ac- 
curate photo- 
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Dressy Patent Oxfords 

with welted soles are 

orrect for street wear 

sughoutthe entire >] rir 1g 

( This model is one of 

proved styles Style 15 PE 
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of Imported Patent leather; welted ye, Cuban 
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delivered, 
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REGAL SHOE Ci Inc. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENTS: 
Factory {BE}, Whitman, Mass., Box 692. 
Bost mn, Ma So - Wrnome;r Si , cor. Be dford 
New York City, Dept. L, 5 Bre acdway,cor. 10th St. 
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Waist and SKirt 
SUPPORTER 
tee. Holds 


lundera gu: 


J. H. TAYLOR & CO., Dept. A, 2200 N. 20th St., Philadelphia 


Boys’ Names Wanted 


We ey names of tiight hova between 12 and 2%), We want to 
get them Interested In our illustrated magazine for boys, which has 
acireulation of aver Loo iewl Every Issue contains Fascinating 
Hoy Sturies, handsome Hlustrathons, departments of Amateur Pho- 
tegraphy, Stamps, Coins, Curtes, Puazles, Games, Jokes, Physical 
Culture, etc., and each vieonth awards a large number of vatuable 
poles. Tf sou are tut @ subecriber and will send ous five boys’ 
names and atdressre and tive trent clamps, of 1) centa dn silver, we 
whl enter you ga e subtcrtber fally pall for 6 months In advance. 


BTAR MONTELY, 449 Hunter Street, Oak Park, Ils. 










LITTLE UNLUCKY STARS 


(Continucd ) 


stroked the red curls and murmured 
low words of sympathy and love into 
her ear. But all the time her soft cves 
wore a look of stern rebuke seldom seen 
in their gentle depths. 

When the door opened to admit Miss 
Diker, Nora was lying in Miss Spar- 
row's arms, exhausted. The _ little 
teacher looked up at the lady principal 
without a word. Her eyes spoke the 
thoughts she could not utter. 

“What does this mean, Miss Spar- 
row?’ asked Miss Diker. ‘‘Why are 
you not with your class? Why are 
you here interfering with my discipline ?"’ 

Miss Sparrow's clear, swect voice 
could be distinctly heard all over the 
long room as she answered: 

‘Miss Diker, when I missed Nora and 
found out from the girls what had hap- 
pened, I came here for her, I think it is 
a great mistake to punish a sensitive, 


gentle little girl for a very small offence 3 


as one would a big, rough boy.” 

Miss Diker's yellow eyes snapped 
with anger. 

“Miss Sparrow,”’ she said, in a voice 
fairly choked with passion, “vou will 
pay dearly for this insubordination, 
I will not allow my authority in this 
school to be disputed by a mere slip of 
agirl. I shall report this to the Board.” 

Miss Sparrow's face grew slowly 
white and her pretty mouth quivered, 
but she did not reply. She quietly 


placed Nora on her feet and, putting | 


her arm protectingly and supportingly 
about the child's shoulders, led her 
from the room. 

A week later Miss Sparrow received 
a notice from the Board of Education 
stating that her resignation would be 
required. On the day she left her pupils 
gathered about her with mournful faces 
and tearful eyes. 

On the day she left, Nora Stanton had 
placed a great bouquet of roses on Miss 
Sparrow's desk. With them was a card 
bearing the name 

AIrs. 
and beneath the name the words, in a 
pretty, delicate hand: 


Lerte Stanton 


“Vill Miss Sparrow come home 
with Nora this afternoon and let 
Nora’s mother thank her ?” 


So that afternoon, Nora, with the 
big bunch of long-stemmed roses hud- 
dled carelessly against one arm, clung 
to Miss Sparrow's hand and _ tripped 
along gaily with her, homeward. 

Mrs. Stanton met the little teacher 
with a few words of cordial welcome. 
Then she bade Nora run away to play 
and took Miss Sparrow to her own 
dainty sitting-room, where they had a 
long confidential talk by the bright 
grate fire. It was not many minutes 
before Nora’s lovely mother had dis- 
covered that the young woman was in 
great trouble. It seems she had an 
aged mother and invalid sister to sup- 
port. She could not, of course, get 
another position as teacher, having been 
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BELDINGS 


“Yardwide 
Satin 


A Satin Lining 


made for hard wear. It ig equally 
good for any purpose that requires 
a serviceable satin. 


- BELDING’S 
“YARDWIDE” SATIN 


is sold by all leading dealers at 


$1.00 per yard 
A heavier weight at $1.25 per yard 


If your dealer does not have Belding’s 
‘*Yardwide,’’ send us his name and we will 
mail you a quality es and color card. 
Our trade mark, Belding’s ‘* Yardwide” 
(;uaranteed Satin, is stamped on the back 
of every yard. 1.0ok for it. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., Sitk Manufacturers 


526-528 Broadway, New York 
Monroe and Sth Ave., Chicago 


Belding’s ‘‘Yardwide”’ I.abel ina 
gives you an unqualified guarantee of t 
ing quality of the lining. 
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on the market. 
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. Ma le in full r: ince of colors. Black 
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Art Lovers 
Should Send For 
Book About 


Teco Pottery 


classic design, velvety glossles 

and soft moss green, crystalline color, cele 

Iwated for the richness of its tones, have 

won for it an enviable place aimony the 
world’s art wares. 


“This Handsome Vase $3. 00° 


Pasty race isome vase Mustrated | elow ji 
great favorite. 4% inches high, soft, 
tilline, moss green color. " Sent a expr 
prepaid upon receipt of price, $1.00. 


Sold by Best Dealers 


Book illustrates a great variety of 
designs and quo tes price It is 
sent on request 
THE GATES POTTERIES 
6424 Cham. of Commerce 
Chicago 
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At 
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Free to Any Woman 
Send us the name of one dealer 
that doesn’t carry the 


“CANT-B-SEEN” 
HOOK AND EYE 


and we’ll return samples free—enough to prove 
our claim to the name ‘‘CANT-B-SEEN.” 
This is the only hook and eye that won't show, 


because of that loop on top of the hook. You 
sew through this so that the edge of the goods 
holds close to the end of the hook. Makes a 


closed, flat seam just like a sewed seam 


TRIAL CARD FOR 10c 
Sizes 1, 2, 3—White and Black 


Vv. N. SMITH & CO., The Notion Specialists 
369 Broadway, Dept. BA., New York 


Note the reduction in 
prices of BUTTERICK 


PATTERNS, beginning 
with this issue, to 10, 15 
and 20 cents. 












| to the teacher’s troubled heart, 


LITTLE UNLUCKY STARS 
(Concluded ) 


dismissed for insubordination, and she 
was at a loss what to do. 

Mrs. Stanton did not like to see the 
look of despairing anguish that came 
into the sweet forget-me-not eyes of 


the little teacher when she spoke of the | 


crippled sister who hobbled about on 
crutches and made delicate lace when 
the pain was not too severe. She took 
the girl’s hand in one of her own and 
pressed it sympathetically. 

‘Miss Sparrow,’ she said, with a 
smile in her eyes that went straight 


Stanton and I have decided that Nora 
must be taken out of school. She is a 
sensitive little flower, and I will not 
have her sweet nature spoiled by such 
harsh treatment as she received the 
other day. Her father and I have de- 
cided to try to get a teacher for her— 
some gentle, refined, well-educated 
woman—someone who can _ influence 


and control her, but who will be kind. 


and sympathetic. Do you know such 


a person, Miss Sparrow?”’ she asked, her 


winsome smile deepening in her eyes. 

Miss Sparrow's face grew suddenly rosy 
and dimpled with shy smiles. Mrs. Stan- 
ton held out her hand to her. 


“Will you come, Miss Sparrow?" she. 


asked. ‘Will you be my: little daughter’s 
governess? I will sce that you do not 
suffer by the change.” 


Miss Sparrow grasped the pretty 


hand extended to her as a drowning. 


child might. 


‘*I-—oh—oh, Mrs. Stanton!”’ was all she | 


could say. And then she broke down and 


sobbed. 


It was Nora who dried her eyes and. 


cheered her up. Nora whose heart was 
dancing with joy at the thought of it all. 


One evening not long after this Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanton sat reading in their. 


cosy library, while Nora and Miss Spar- 
row were seated in front of the fire 
engaged in piecing map puzzles together. | 

‘‘Father,”’ said Nora, looking up and 
speaking with a suddenness that startled | 
them all, ‘‘won't you please tell me what 
you mean by ‘little unlucky stars’? ”’ 

‘Some day when you are old enough, 
little daughter,’’ answered her father, 


“Miss Sparrow will tell you what as-! 
trology is and what a lot of trouble it. 


caused the people who believed in it 
long ago.” 

“Well,”” said Nora, “I don't know 
what the stars have to do with it, but 
things don’t go wrong now the way 
they used to.”’ 

“Well, Nora, we’ll give those ‘little 
unlucky stars’ a rest,’’ said her father. 
‘They came into your life and kept you 
quite busy for a while, didn’t they, 
little daughter? But they have disap- 
peared now as mysteriously as they 
came, and,”’ he added, with a kind smile 
to the governess, “I think Miss Sparrow 
will see that they do not appear again.” 

Nora gave her red curls a wise shake. 


‘“‘T think they must have been shooting. 


stars,’’ she observed. 
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The Beauty Soap 


For the baby’s skin and yours 


The daily use of Resinol Soap is a constant 
benefit—a delight. Its soft and creamy 
lather—pure and antiseptic—soothes the 
skin, exhilarates the pores and gives the 
complexion the fresh tones of exquisite 
health. 
tinuously without harm to the most delicate 


Resinol Soap may be used con- 


skin. Its persistent use makes the complex- 
In the toilet 
and bath—it is //e perfect skin soap. Best 
for you and for the baby. 


ion radiant with skin health. 


The healing properties which have made 
Resinol the 
over are present in Resinol Soap. 


Ointment famous world 


It is the most effective soap for all skin affections, 
It is bland, soothing and curative in all cases of 
skin trouble in children and adults. 


A liberal sample of Resinol Soap and 
one copy of the Resinol Beauty Album 
—telling convincingly what Kesinol 
Soap has done for beauty and skin 
health, and what it will do for you 
—will be sent free upon receipt of 
your name and address and that of your druggist. 


SEND POSTAL TO-DAY 


Buy of your druggist wherever possible. 
Do not accept a substitute for Resinol 
Soap under any circumstances, If your 
dealer does not sell it, we will mail you 
a cake postpaid, on receipt of 2§c. 


Address Department 3 


RESINOL CHEMICAL CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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American Lady Corsets are boned throughout 
with ‘*‘RUSTNO"™ a patented boning which is war- 


ranted not to corrode or discolor. 


New Pair FREE If They Rust. 
A CERTAIN GENERAL GOODNESS 


pervades the entire line of 








° ' 


TRADE-MABE 


| CORSETS 


distinguishing them in a marked degree from | 
all other makes. 
@ They have about them that " indefinable 
something " which lends to costume the cov- 

| eted charm of individual style. 


@ The new ULTRA-BUST—CURVING 
™ WAIST models are pre-eminently the cor- 

rect corsets for the new modes in gowns. 
i @ The Ultra-Bust is the latest of fashion’s 
4 fancies—not high—but just raised sufficiently ff 
to allow that graceful droop from the shoul- 
ders to the top of the corset. 
Model 645, made of Superior Batiste, - $1.50 
Model 448, made of Imported Batiste, - 2.50 

Hose Supporters Attached. 
You can buy an American Lady Corset for 

$5.00 or for $1.00—and at various intermediate | 


prices—wherever corsets are for sale. 


150 OTHER STYLES. 
A SHAPE FOR EVERY FIGURE. 


) American Lady Corset Co., 


Detroit. New York. Chicago. 
Write for new booklet—sent free. 
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NEEDLEWORK 








EYELET EMBROIDERY FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 


YELET embroidery, the old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘broderie Anglaise,’’ or 


Madeira 
work, as it is 
sometimes call- 


ed, promises to 


be the most pop- 
ular mode of 
decoration for 
Summer frocks. 
It is one of the 
daintiest, as 
well as the sim- 
plest, of embel- 
lishments, and, 
best of all, with 
a little practice 
the work can be 
done at home. 
And not only 
for its beauty is 
the eyelet em- 
broidery desir- 
able, but especi- 
ally for its du- 
rability. Years 
ago, before ma- 
chine embroid- 
ery could be 
bought, this 
style of work 
Was used on un- 





DETAIL OF WORK FOR THE CAP. 


derclothes, for 
petticoat ruf- 
fles, etc., and 
baby clothes 
in particular 


' were beauti- 


fied in this 
whole 
yokes and 
front panelsin 
dainty christ- 
ening robes 


_ being simply 


a mass of the 
embroidery. 
Many of these 
little dresses 
are still to be 


, seen, having 


been passed 


, along from 
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not cut the thread. 
through the centre of the oval, first 
lengthwise, then crosswise, and at the 
round or wide end it will probably be 
necessary to make two more slashes 
in order that the linen may be turned 
back smoothly to the wrong side along 
the line of darning. Then begin at the 
narrow end, working with the same 
thread that was used to darn the out- 
line, and cover the edge of the opening 
with a series of fine over-and-over 
stitches, each one lying close to but 
not on top of the stitch last made. 
The cap shown in the first illustration 


a 


FINE PIQUE JACKET, DECORATED W 


mother to daughter, and on most of 
them the work is still in good condition. 


For the baby 
of 1905 these 
little robes are 
again being 
made, together 
with caps, jack- 
ets and dainty 
booteesandhats 
for older chil- 
dren. The work 
is done with fine 
marking cotton 
and the round 
Openings, or 
eyelets proper, 
are made with 
a stiletto, the 
oval openings 
being cut. Be- 
fore doing that, 
however, the 
outline is cov- 
ered with a fine 
even darning or 
running stitch, 
begun at the 
pointed end of 
the figure and 
ending at the 
same place. Do 


The slit is made 





ITH EYELET WORK. 


is made of fine white linen which is 
almost entirely covered by the eyelet 
work. The design consists of a daisy- 


next illustration show the same design 
as the two previous articles, but in 
themselves are something of a novelty. 
In shape they resemble the 
kid bootees, but these eye- 
let-worked ones have no lin- | 
ing or foundation of any, 
kind. They are buttonholed 
around the edge and held 
together at the toe by three 
buttonholed rings and at the | 
ankle by two short straps, | 

| 





which are fastened and held 

in place by a ribbon bow. 
Until recently, lingerie 
hats made of all-over em- 
broidery or flouncing have 

. been more generally worn 
by children than adults, | 
but for the coming Summer | 
they promise to be equally | 
popular for all ages. Many of the hats | 
are made with ruffled brims of embroid- | 
ery, While still more show a flat prim 
and tam-o’-shanter crown. These hats 








DAINTY BOOTEES FOR THE RABY. 


like figure surrounded by a trailing vine, 
the leaves of which are connected by an 
outlined stem. The edge of the cap is 
buttonholed, as are also the ends of the 
ties, and the finished cap is very pretty 
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ERIM AND CROWN OF Hat. Se | 


are made on a wire frame, and the under | 
brim is usually faced with shirred or’ 
corded chiffon or with numerous over-, 
lapping frills of narrow Valen- 

ciennes lace. Rosettes of nb- | 

bon and bunches of small 
lowers, or just a crush- 
ed band of nbbon 
with rosettes of 

the same, form 

the ‘only 


and just the thing for baby's Summer 
wear. For cool days, a little silk lining 
of white or color may be inserted, and 
if this lining is made double 
and quilted, an interlining of 
soft flannel being first put 
in, the cap may be used at 
all seasons of the year. 
The little jacket 
here illustrated 
is made of 














tine corded trimming 
French for hats 
piqué, of this 
and the type, 
edges and 
are but- there 1s 
tuonholed, com para- 
the shape tively little 


difference be-_ 
tween the ones 
intended for the 
grown-ups and those 
made tor children. The 
hat illustrated is made 
from pattern No. 8229, the 
eyelet design and the scolloped 
edge corresponding with the 
jacket and other articles. | 
The little bib, appearing in the last | 
illustration, is intended us a covering for 
the more utilitarian one which will be 
worn underneath. T. M. HANSTEEN. 
sce. 


of the scollop 
being the same 
as those worked 
onthecap. The col- 
lar that finishes the 
neck forms @ point on 
each shoulder and in the 
centre of the back, with two 
short stole-like ends iii the 
front. The sleeves show a little 
of the embroidery towafd the 
lower edge, and this latter is button- 
holed in the same manner as the rest. 
The dainty bootees given in the 


THE BIB. 






OW on dis- 
play and for 
sale at leading re 
tail millinery de 
partments and ¢s- 
tablishments. Ask 


your dealer for 


Gage Hats. 











of a pair of 

scissors is one 

test of their 

quality. Every 
woman is inneed 

of a pair of scis- 

sors the points of 
which will nip a 
thread short and 
clean; the blades of 
which are true and 
sharp; the joint of 
which, being perfectly 
adjusted, never works 
loose. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


are a revelation to every one familiar 
with the ordinary kind. Made of the 
finest cutlery steel by the most exact 
methods, they supply the demand for ab- 
solute satisfaction in scissors and shears, 
and have been the standard for 36 years. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men 
and women, are the very best made. 








Keen Kutter Cutlery re- 
ceived the Grand Prize at the 
St. Louis Fair. 

A complete line of cutlery 
and tools is sold under this 
Mark and Motto: 

** The recollection of quality 
remains long after the price 
ts forgotten.” 

Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 298 Broadway, New York 








No paps, wrinkles or puckers. Flat waist seam. 
Triangle ends prevent stitches from bunching. 


T PATENT Y 
PEETS wae EYES 
cannot teat out or draw away from the = 
straight line, Sold at all stores or by . 
mall Black or white. 2 doz. Eves 
Sc—with Spring Hooks, 1c, Sold 
only in envelopes. 
Look for Trade Mark. 
PEET BROS., Dept. H 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARDANGER and Six Cross Stitch Collar 
Patterns. Six Dofilies, Two Iiyeclet Collars, 
atoup neni Centerpiece. and a year's sub. 
scription to Ingalls’ 

Fancy Work Book All for 25 Cts. 


Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box D 








NEW IDEAS FOR TUCKER COLLARS 


HE new round collars, which some more rows of even meshes are made, 

Ty people call tuckers,areamong the another large one, and so on. The 
prettiest of the season's fancies. loops at each side of the centre are filled 

The first designs shown in this shape with woven bars, and the succeeding 
were for the most part made of Valen- loops show d’Alengon bars. An even 


SILKE BRAID COLLAR MADE WITH 
# LACE STITCHES. 










tits 


ciennes lace or bands of embroidery, mesh stitch fills the next loops, and 
with a frill of plaited chiffon or mull the following ones are filled with point 
above ahd below the band. Now, how- d’Anvers bars. The mesh stitch is again 
ever, they are being developed in lace utilized for the loops on each’ side of 
which may be made at home, and in-_ the two last described, while the : loops 
stead of the frill a flat circular lower which finish the collar at each end de 


ROUND COLLAR OF SILK 
NOVELTY BRAID. 


portion 1s 


; not corre- 
made which 


wis spond, one 
may finish showing wo- 
with either a ven and the 
plain round other d’Alen- 
outline or, as in the collar made of ¢on bars. The small loops, which form 
Princess Louise lace, form a series of the upper portion of the collar utilize 
deep points. the same stitches that are employed in 
The first collar is made of a silk nov- . the lower ones, and the Se aeas 
elty braid, and the design consists of a spaces are filled with spider-webs . 


series . long and short loops which are Another kind of silk braid is used for 


POINTED COLLAR OF 
PRINCESS LOUISE LACE, 








filled with 
lace stitches 
worked with 
heavy twisted 
silk, The cen- 
tre loop in the 
lower portion is filled with a 
variation of the single-mesh 
stitch. Three or four rows 


the second 
collar, but 
Spider-webs 
and a little 
saeeoting or 
erri e 
stitch are the only Teche: 
employed in its construction, 
with a few rings, one of which 


are worked in the regular is pl : 
way, then one row is made in which the We are Caner Sara oa saute 
adley, pro- 


stitches are not taken in every mesh, fessional lace m ? 
and the meshes are left very large and second Street New" Se le grees 
: . for the de- 


the thread closely twisted. Then four signs which : : 
870 er are contained in this article. 
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NETTED CENTRE-PIECE. 


VERY beautiful set for a tea-table 
A can be made with a netting needle, 
a three-eighths-inch mesh, and ma- 
cramé cord No. 6. 
The centre-piece is shown in the illus- 
tration, and the doilies for the serving 





NETTED CENTRE--PIECE. 


dishes are made in a similar fashion, 
except, of course, the outer row of 
wheels is'omitted. 

For plate doilies to match the centre 
begin by making the central wheel: 
Cast on seventeen loops, net three rows 
plain, draw up and tie. Then make six 
wheels, making each one in thesame way, 
1e., cast on eighteen loops, net three 
rows plain, draw upand tie. Then with 
needle and thread sew these six wheels 
to the centre wheel and to one another. 

To make the serving dish doily, make 
a centre wheel by casting on twenty- 
five long loops; then net four rows 
plain, draw up and tie. Then make 
eight wheels in this way: Cast on 
eighteen loops, net three rows plain, 
draw up and tie; sew these eight wheels 
to one another and to the centre wheel. 

For the centre-piece begin the cen- 
tral wheel by casting on twenty-five 
long loops, netting four rows plain, 
drawing up and tying; then make 
twenty-four smaller wheels, casting on 
seventeen loops, netting three rows 
plain, drawing up, and tying. Now, 
sew these wheels to the centre wheel 
and to one another, making two rows 
of small wheels. 

This set shows to great advantage 
ona table of polished mahogany, but 


is pretty anywhere, the doilies being 


very effective on sideboard or dresser. 
The centre-piece, if made over a large 
mesh, forms a handsome tidy. 


PINCUSHION COVER. 


For this use No. 40 white spool thread. 
Let fifty stitches on a cord over a bone 


mesh one-fourth of an inch wide. Then 
net fifteen rows plain over a very coarse 
steel knitting needle. Sixteenth row: net 
plain overmesh. Seventeenth row:net 
over mesh, taking four loops together 
inone stitch. Eighteenth row: net four 
into each loop over mesh. 

Net fifteen more rows plain over 
needle and then one plain over 
mesh. This completes the middle. 
Then net a row over mesh, putting 
two stitches into every loop. Net 
two rows plain over needle. You 
should now have one hundred 
stitches, which are to be worked off 
in scollops of twenty loops each. 
Net twenty stitches over needle, 
turn, net nineteen, turn, net eigh- 
teen. Continue until but one loop 
is left. Break thread and fasten 
into last loop of foundation twenty. 
Net twenty more and so on. There 
must be five scollops on a side. 

For the other side remove the 
cord and run it through the work 
lower down. Pull out the founda- 
tion loops straight and net two into 
each over mesh, proceeding as 
before. There are two scollops at 
each end. Net a row plain over 
mesh, putting a stitch into each 
hole along the edge and arranging so as 
to have twenty stitches. Net two into 
each of these to increase to forty. Work 
off in two scollops. The corners must 
now be filled up. Net ten stitches over 
mesh into corner hole. Net two into 
each of these to make twenty. Net two 
rows over the needle and then work off. 





ONE-HALF OF A NETTED AND DARNED PIN- 
CUSHION COVER. 


When all the points have been com- 
pleted the cover must be darned as 
shown in the illustration. A row of 
quadruple diamonds is worked along 
each plain part of the centre. A triple 
diamond is worked in each point and a 
border around it. 
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Style No. 192 


Just Beyond 
Babyhood 


when the body begins to develop is the 
essential time for the Ferris Good Sense 
Waist. Made of the softest wash material 
with buttons to hold all other garments and 
shoulder straps to carry them. The 


FERRIS 
sx, WAIST 


assures the comfort and promotes the health 


of the growing child. Ferris patent safety 
pin holder holds the pin 
securely and prevents any 
tearing of the cloth. 
Ferris Good Sense Waists 
are made in styles and 
sizes adapted to women 
and children of every age. 
Name sewed in red on the 
front. Write for the Ferris 
book and learn the secret 
of healthful dress. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 


(Patented Dee. b, 1899) 


CORRECTS FAULTS 
OF THE FIGURE 


Perfect Supporter with 
dress or negligee 


Approved by leading physicians. 
Endorsed by physical culturists. 
Preferred by ladies of fashion 
Mercerized, Plain or Frill Edge Web, § . 
Very strong Silk Frill ibveyraie 
Heavy Silk Whip Cord 
Heavy Silk Double Frill... 
Silk Suspender Web 
At all Dealers, or of Agents for U. 8. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway, New York 
witl ail orders, a larg ch- 
FREE tie of the 2 Roster Gite = 
‘‘ The Name is on the Buckle”’ 


© GB Giemert Better Co, Toreren Comets (Ee Agee Gy Coney 
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To obtain style 
and beauty in a 
knitted or crocheted garment it is 
necessary to use the best yarns. 

The “Fleisher” Yarns are made 
of selected Wools, are carefully 
spun, and have a_ uniform, lofty, 
elastic thread. They are dyed in a 
full line of beautiful shades. 

If you use The **Fleisher’’ Yarns 
you can be sure that the garment 
will be beautiful and will stand the 
test of wear and wash. 

Every skein bears the ‘‘ FLEISHER’’ 
trade-mark ticket. 
Knitting Worsted 
Dresden Saxony 
Shetland Floss 


Cashmere Yarn 
Pamela Shetland 












Germantown Zephyr 
Spanish Worsted 

Ice Wool 

Shetland Zephyr 
Spiral Yarn 







Your dealer should carry them. 





bree booklet,“A SHORT TALK ABOUT YARNS." 
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“FLEISHER'S KNITTING AND CROCHET. 
ING MANUAL” mailed for four tickets from The 
*‘ Fleisher" Yarns and 3 cents for postage. It con 
tains directions for making all the new style and 
i, staple garments. 
S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department “* M,’? 


en ne oe mn 


Wouldn’t you like to knit a golf vest, or a pair 


of golf gloves, or bedroom slippers? You can 

easily do it by following the clear instructions 

given in the new Columbia Book of Yarns. 

Fxplams the different stitches, sh« 

tions of LOG articles and tells how to make them. 
A dollar book, but sold for 15 cents—art dealers’ 
} 


or by mailto advertiss COLUMBIA YARNS— 


thé finest and most economical in the world. 
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Every skein of Co/nméita Va 
“ring-label”™ around it. 





nas a 


COLUMBIA YARNS, PHILADELPHIA 






BIG FOUR ROUTE 


If Ohio, Indiana, or Hlinois lie between you and 


your destination, po by the Big Four. Lest. service 

to New York or Boston going east, or Florida. 

south; to California, Colurado and Texas, west, 
Inquire of our agents. 


WARREN J. LYNCH,G. P. & T. A., Cincinnati. 


CROCHETING 


CROCHETED SLIDES AND BUCKLES. 


‘ LIDES and buckles that may easily 
be made at home by the most in- 
experienced worker are among the 

season’s novelties. 

The belt and collar made 
of ribbon and crochet-cov- 
ered rings will make a 
most attractive addition to 
a Summer gown, and surely 
the buckles will find favor, 
especially if made of heavy 
white or colored linen 
thread, and the buckle worn 
with a frock of coarse linen. 

The slides used on the 
collar and belt illustrated 
are Oval in shape and made 
of a kind of flat wire, and 
are similar to the brass rings 
used for fancy-work. It 
may be difficult to get oval 
rings of similar shape and 
size. Those used on this set 
Were about an inch and 
three-quarters long, but if 
suchis thecase, the difficulty 
may be easily met by using 
a piece of heavy hat wire, 
bending it into the shape ¢le- 
sired and sewing the ends 
together, lapping them as 
little as possible These 
oval foundation rings are 
covered with single crochet 
stitches worked very close 
together. The simplest and 
neatest method of working 
and joining the rings is to 
calculate the exact number 
necded and then begin on 
the first one. Crochet only 
half around it and start on 
the second ring without 
breaking the thread; work half way 
around that and continue in this way 
until the last 
ring is reached. 
Crochet all the 
Way round that 


one and = then 
hack across all 
the rings,  fin- 


ishing the second 
half of each oval. 

In the centre 
of the joining of 
every other oval 
a pearl bead was 
sewed, surround- 


og by tiny steel 
ds, 


The ribbon was threaded through the 
slides in the usual way, over and under, 
and for the belt the piece was cut long 
enough to tie in a bow with long ends. 

The collar was made to just meet in 
the back, and the ribbon ends were 
crossed and brought back again through 
the slides to the front, where they were 
ticd in a four-in-hand. 

To make the buckles, which are shown 
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DETAIL OF SLIDE. 


in the last two illustrations, 


feather- 


bone, collar bone, a spool of knitting 
silk and a steel crochet hook are needed. 





CROCHETED SLIDES USED ON COLLAR AND BELT. 


Make a good square foundation for 
the square buckle, of the best quality 
featherbone, sewing the ends firmly to- 


gether. 


Wrap the same with thin seam 


binding. For the centre strip use collar 
bone, which must be covered with a 
close buttonholing, done with the knit- 
ting silk. Then with the crochet needle 
and silk make a chain of ten stitches: put 
asingle crochet stitch in each chain and 
work back and forth in this way until the 
strip is long enough to cover the buckle. 
Stretch tightly over the foundation and 
whip neatly together on the wrong side. 
For the oval buckle, use collar bone en- 
lirely, making the bucklean y desired size 
by adding as many rows of collar bone as 





O 


TWO CROCHETED BUCK LES. 


are needed, 
whipping 


the rows 
firmly to- 
Sether. 
Cover with 
the cro- 
cheted piece 
same as for 
the square 
buckle. 











Smart Dress Accessories 
Made Over 
Warren's Featherbone 
Foundations 


Q)ur Stock Foundations fit you 


lS }¢ riectls as vour own dress- 


maker's. They're made of good 


mousseline de soie with uprights 
of tne Featherbone. With abit 
ot lace and silk you can easily 
transform them into stocks 
that rival those shown in the 


smartest shops. 

The Phyllis Collar s) 
mleftiseur popublir de, 
banousseline de sole 
beatherbone Round 

Iehits 124 te 2Qhs inches; 
Our No. 9 Soft Stock }: ay 

ilar in shape to the Phylh 
ime matenals, but without t 
bone in top and bottom 


Sells at same price, 10c. 


Girdle foundations are of crino- 
line with supports of broad 
Featherbone strips. Lace in 
front,and may therefore be pulled 
into the trimmest of waistline. 


The Phyllis Girdle Foundation 
(shown in first and second cuts on right) ; 
sizes 20 to 34, retails at 20c. 


No. 4 Girdie Foundation (shown ia 
lower right-hand cut); sizes 20 to 34, re= 
talls at 15c. 


All our Foundations bear a tag showing 
our trade-mark name anda Big Red Num-= 
= or Initial to designate the particular 
style. 


Look for this Red Number or Initial. It 
ts your guarantee of Foundation quality. 


If your dealer does not supply our goods 
write us and we will ship direct on receipt 
of price. 


Write for our handsome booklet of 
style hints—‘‘ The Warron’s Feather- 
bone Girl-—Her Day.'’ Sent FREE. 


The Warren Featherbone 
Company 
THREE OAKS, MICH. 


BRANCHES: 

NEW YORK: 44 East 23d, corner Fourth Avenue 
BOSTON: 7 Temople Place 
CHICAGO: 706 Marshall Field Annex Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 6-8 Sutter St. 
MONTREAL ancl TORONTO: 

The Featherbone Novelty Company, Limited 
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| UP-TO-DATE STOCKS, CHEMISETTES anp BELTS 


EPARATE collars, collars and cuffs of one of the season’s novelties, and 
S in sets, and belts and girdles of all surely the combination of embroidered 
shapes and styles were never to be linen with a lace edge, which 1s made 
found in such profusion as at the present entirely of Raleigh bars, lace rings and 
time. When one walks through the picot-edged braid, produces most satis- 





factory ef- 
fects. In the 
first set the 
collar and cuft 
are straight, 
ward improv- and intended 
ing a woman's - = to be pinned 
appearance, on top of the 
each “ew-dé- STRAIGHT BAND COLLAR AND CUFF SET. eollarand cu 
vice seems on the waist. 
prettier than the last, and one would Thesecond set are of the turnover vari- 
need a bottomless purse to purchase all ety, and the linen used is sheer and shows 
that one desires. a little of the popular evelet embroidery. 

However, if a woman has nimble The third illustration gives a collar 


shops and sees 
all the num- 
berless dainty 
trifles that do 
so much. to- 















famous 


Re & G Corsets 


and, like all R & G productions, 
fit smoothly, snugly and comfort- 
ably, a/7 over, and are fully gaa7- 
anteed. 

Made in several styles, high and 
low busts. Prices $1.00 to $3.00. 


COLLAR AND CUFF SET WITH VANDYKE 
POINTS, 





fingers, a spark of originality, or even madewitha band of the filling or ground- 
only a good memory, many of the ar- work used in Irish crochet lace running 
ticles seen on the shopping expedition through the centre, the top and bottom 
may be fashioned at home. Hand sew- — being made of ad-jour work, or faggoting, 


R & G CORSET COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston 
San Francisco 













These models have been 
formed on the lines approved 
and adopted by the world’s 
fashion authorities. They are 
the only ready-to-wear corsets 
on sale to-day that give the 
correct and graceful defined 
waist line —the distinguish- 
ing style-touch of the Spring 
and Summer gowns of the 
well-dressed woman. 

They are made oz/y in the 

A 
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Positive Relief <> — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “‘A litle 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless |. 
substitutes, but a reason for it.”” De- ing and daintiness have 


btful after shaving. Sold everywhere, o 
as Sraaece ice eee *) much more to do with 













as it is more commonly 


ee | de ne called. A ruching of tulle 
fee. | GERMARD MENNEN CO., Newark. N. J. the final Satistact T\ finishes the top Bid the 
? 


result than elaborate or illustration is so clear 


te nei ee 2 eee pe cl le Sears ., COLLAR OF IRISH CROCHET AND 
‘ expensive matenal,anda : that a f : 
: naa ; . urthe es 2 
J 8 1n. DOILY J Oc. unique or original touch Rigo aes r descrip 


tion seems unnecessary. 





TO introduce our Catalogue of Embroidery isa sure path to success. Peete 

Novelties, New Stitches, etc., F will send an Th ; and ff sets shown j h How ev er, for the benefit 

18 in. UW. Roses) Sateen Doily fo¥ 10c. e collar and cuff sets shown in the of those who do not quite know how 
WALTER P. WEBBER, LYNN, MASS., Box M. first two illustrations are good examples — to make the crocheted ; 


874 band, it may be 


Chemisettes and tuckers of all kinds 
are seen on every side, and there are 
none prettier than those made of fine 
Valenciennes lace or insertion or of the 
lace combined with organdy, The first 
one illustrated shows a combination 
of two widths of insertion, each width 
showing a different design. A band of 
lace matching the wide insertion forms 
a finish for the collar. In the centre of 


well to say that 
this filling stitch 
consists of a series 
of chain stitches 
joined together at 
regular intervais, 
With a picot in the 
centre of almost 
every chain. In or- 
der that the spaces 

























the narrow in- 
sertion, where 
the bands are 
folded 
tain the point- 
ed effect,a Re- 
naissance ring 
is placed on 
every other 
row, the alter- 
nating 
showing small 
meda|l- 
lions. The lace 
in these chem- 
isettes should 
always 


to ob- 


ones 


lace 


be 


CHEMISETTE OF VALENCIENNES INSERTION. 


may be of regular size and shape, 
the band is made over a piece of 
checked or cross-barred muslin. 
The tie end which forms the next 
illustration is also made of faggot- 
ing, but in this case the work sur- 
rounds a heavy lace medallion, 
Heavy lace, combined with Val- 
enciennes or another of the light- 
weight varieties, is a fashion that 
is very popular, especially when 
the two are used as a decoration 


on sheer matenal. The stock 
VALENCIENNES LACE AND TUCKED ORGANDY 


CHEMISETTE. 


together by 
hand, and when tucks 
are used they should 
be hand-run as well. 

The second little 
vest or chemisette shows the use of 
tucked organdy with Valenciennes lace. 
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next shown demon- sewed 
strates how this com- 
bination may be used 
‘o advantage. Col- 
lars like this are pret- 
ty and comfortable, even under the 


trying conditions of Summer time. 


LINEN COLLAR WITH INSETS OF IRISH 
CROCHET. 








> omcarere ; 
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Will not “chew” the cloth, will cut the finest 
silk or the roughest material. Our trade- 
mark (see picture) only appears on shears 
or scissors that have passed the most rigid 
Inspection and that we guarantee absolutely 
perfect. 

Tailors and seamstresses using shears 
constantly, and all reliable dealers, will tell 
you that you make no mistake in buying 
a * Wiss.” 


Our Book, ‘‘Pointed Sharpness’’ 
Mailed Free on Request 
Thustrates and describes how shears are made—from 
the rough steel to the perfected Wiss. Shows styles, 
sizes and prices of shears and scissors for all possible 

uses. Send name of your dealer, please. 
If you need shears or scissors and 
30 your dealer does not sell the WISS, 
send us his name and $1.00 for a 
DAYS’ pair of &-inch, full nickel-plated cut- 
FREE 
TRIAL 


ting out shears (postpaid), which will 
Established 1818 


— 








stay sharp a life time. ‘Test thet 30 
days; if not fully satisfied return them 
and get your money back. 

J. WISS & SONS CO. 
17-85 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


ee CRS CR Tes sath LEER ee iy 


A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED > 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form 2 Corset Combined 


T.adies who have worn this garment are 










anxious to testify to its merits. The illus. No Hooks 
trations tell what space does not allow us No Clasps 
to print. The Back View shows the man- No Fyeleta 
ner fadjustment; try the position. It will No Strings 
naturally throw your chest forward, No Heavy 
shoulders back and cause you to stand Steels 


erect —thus broadening the chest, 
expanding the Jungs and strength- 
ening the 
heart and 
) stomach. 


$1.00 
$1.50 





Ask your DEALER for 
SAHLIN 


X \ It is your protection against un- 
satisfactory substitutes. The name 
on every garment. If he cannot 
supply you order direct. ' Every 
Karment is guaranteed. Twostyles, 
Highand Low bust. MadeinCorset 
Satteen, White, Drab or Black, also 
White Summer Netting. Best 
Grade, $1.50; Medium, $1.00. 
Postage Prepaid. Give st and 
waist measure and length of waist from 
armpit to waist line. Write to-day 
for Fashion Catalog. FREE. 


THE SAHLIN CO. 
1322 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Canada Agent+, The Corona Co., Montreal 


KEEP YOUR The Rudyard Creeping Apron will cio it. 


A new style garment for children from 


BABY’S DRESSES Gmos.to 2 yrs. of age. Price, 50c.; with 
§ 


eeves, 60c.  Tilustrated Folder Free. 


CLEAN _ ars. Nellie M. Elliott, Mason City, ts 
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Here’s Relief 













, erainie tee Extra Twist. 


REN’T you tired of darning? 
Haven't you often wished some- 
body would get clever enough to 

make stockings that wouldn't tear so 

easily? Of course! 

Well, the Ironclad extra-twist yarn 
has done it—It more than cuts your 
darning in half. 

You know how fluffy raw cotton is— 
pull a little of it and see. You can blow 
it apart. That’s how crude yarn starts— 
and the harder you twist the stronger it 
gets. Ordinary yarn pulls apart almost 
like raw cotton, but Ironclad yarn is 
nearly twice as strong—because it has 
a stronger and firmer twist. Ravel 
other stockings and ours and test the 
yarn—you’ll see the point quickly. 

Why should you keep on paying for 
the privilege of darning, if this is true? 

A quarter’s worth of ordinary stock- 
ings means a dollar’s worth of darning 
to you. 


TRONCLADS 


mean a third more wear and practically 
no darning. 

Look at the money you can save! 
Think of the never-ending, disagreeable 
darning that will be avoided! Let the 
boys romp on the floor—if they wear 
Ironclads. There’s wear to spare. 

Surely it’s worth while to get a pair 
and see if it’s true. 






























Buy a pair of these styles from 
your dealer—25c—all fast black. 
No. 19 for Boys — extra thread 
over whole leg. sizes 6 to11%. 
No. 99 for Women, Misses and 
Children—sizes 4 to 10. 
No. 173 for Men—6-ply strong— 
sizes 046 to 11%. 
If your dealer doesn’t willingly 
supply you, don’t wait, but order 
from us direct at once, mention- 
ing the dealer’s name. 
Anyway, drop a postal for 
a nice booklet and a letter. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
Dept. B, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Dress Securely Without a Pin! 


A Peril fit of the: kirtand waist t at 
uwant. It’sassured by the use ft } 

two articles The Rosalind ‘Adjuster 

No. 1 an i The pa Waist Band 
No. 5. Nowe Aral i te ir to the § yarment 

e nly it il] lday 










No. 5 
BUFFALO 






No, 1 ; 
THE ROSALIND CO., 






1052 Ellicott Square 





UP-TO-DATE STOCKS, CHEMISETTES AND BELTS 
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It is oneof the sea- 


son’s fancies, and a 
‘pretty one, to use 
lace edging instead 
of the usual straight 
insertion, and the 
scolloped edge of the 


lace always lies on top of or a little be- 
Both of 


yond the edge of the material. 


a 2! ve 
(CONTINUE ) 


WASHALLE STOCK AND SILK TIE, 





most attractive as well 
as durable stocks that 
are to be found. 
This same idea may 
be carried out by using 
medallions and motif: 
made of one of. the 


pretty imitation laces which are shown 
in such profusion, the edge being fin- 








these chemisettes may be made 
by pattern No. 8424. 

The collar shown at the foot 
of the page is made of medal- 
lions and separate motifs of 
Irish crochet lace arranged 
around pieces of linen, which 
are cut to fit the shape of the 
lace figures, and the lace and 
linen are joined together by 
faggoting. A border of Irish 
crochet finishes the edge, and 
the whole forms one of the 
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BLACK AND 
WHITE ° 
ORED STOCK. 


ished with a narrow. 


COLLAR AND BELT OF SILK MOHAIR BRAID 


COLLAR AND CUFF SET FOR 
BOURNING WEAR. 





irregular insertion. 
to be running riot 






While ideas seem 





MMA > = 


in the matter of fancy and _ lingerie 
stocks and collars, the needs of the 
woman who prefers the tailored styles 
have not been forgotten. The next 


illustration shows a stock made of round | 


thread linen, with the entire edge finished 
with a series of embroidered pyramids, 
and four slits through the centre which 
are buttonhofed and through which the 
plaited silk tie ends are threaded and 
crossed. A conventional figure is 
worked in the centre with the same bluc 
mercerized cotton that is used for the 
edge, and matches the tic in color. This 
tie is tacked at each end of the collar 
and may be removed when the latter is 
laundered. 

An organdy turnover and cuff are 
shown in the succceding illustration, and 
these are intended to be worn by the 
woman who is in mourning. The collar 
is perfectly plain, made long enough 
just to meet in the back, and with a one- 
inch hem. ‘The cuff illustrates a rather 
novel method for keeping the organdv 
smooth, for the material is stretched 
over a foundation made of black collar 
canvas. This canvas piece is cut nine 
and one-fourth inches long and three 
inches wide. One end 1s sloped off so 
that it measures civht and one-fourth 
inches at the bottom and the full nine 
and one-fourth at the top of the cvuff. 
Cut the organdy strip ten inches long 
and seven inches wide, turning down 
the hems so that the piece when finished 
measures three and one-half inches in 
width, with a narrow space of plain 
organdy between the hems. Sew the 
ends of the canvas foundation together, 
and then fit the organdy picce over the 
canvas and sew the same in place with 
three small pearl buttons. 

Many of the new tailored stocks show 
a removable piqué foundation collar, to 
which the silk or colored linen top 
piece is attached at each end by means 
ofa button and buttonhole. Such col- 
lars will be found most economical, for 
me may have two or three of the wash- 
able foundations and, by frequent 
changes, always appear spotless. The 
collar illustrated has a slit cut in the 
centre of the silk piece through which 
the piqué is seen, and little smoked- 
pearl buttons fasten the straps in place 
and decorate the front tab. 

While cross-stitch embroidery is sel- 
dom seen now, speaking from the wear- 
Ig apparel point of view, a kind of 
satin stitch worked on canvas promises 
to be popular, and a belt worked in this 
fashion appears in the next illustration. 
Two shades of blue and one of green 
were used for the embroidery, and the 
design was taken from across-stitch man- 
ual. A straight band collar and cuffs 
would be pretty to wear with sucha belt. 

In the last two illustrations a set 
composed of a collar and belt made of 
wide white silk mohair braid is shown. 
The braid used is three inches wide, and 
the belt is fastened with an oval pearl 
buckle. The collar has a tie of white 
sk, which is slipped through two white 
silk rings that.are placed at both sides 
of the centre-front. 
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Pure Will not 


Dye crack 
Made to Will not 
tear 


wear : 4 
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Abis Taffeta is the final perfection of ataffeta. It will not crack and will not 
tear. Is made of the highest quality of silk. 

Abis Taffeta is the kind shown in this season’s Paris modcls and adopted 
by the best dressmakers in America for entire costumes and separate waists. 

Abis Taffeta is absolutely pure dye and possesses the draping possibilitics 
of present fashion. It has that beautiful high lustre and soft and pliable touch. 

Your dealer has it for sale in all fashionable colors. If you cannot procure 
it we will tell you where, if you write us giving your name and address. Also, 
your dealer’s name. 


For your protection against imitations, the genuine has “Po & MM Abis Messaline 
Taffeta” wovea in cvcry yard on the selvedge. Take no Taffeta without this trade-mark, 


PELGRAM & MEYER, Sole Manufacturers 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


113-115-117 Spring Street New York City 


( 
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BANK af WAST, 


Exquisite Laces for Spring 


50 SAMPLES FREE 


We import choicest V A L. laces to be found in Euro- 
pean markets sand sell direct to consumer. Beaut tifu 
new designs —‘‘ the kind you don’t see every day. 

Prices low. Send for samples of laces now for 
your Spring sewing. T hovexnds of DELINEATOR 
readers are among our satisfied customers. 


AMERICAN LACE CO., Importers, Dept. D, Decatur, Ills. 
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ONLY ONE 


LATING 


as 
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™ “FIT TING’ 
“HABIT - HIP” 


5 The celebrated VELVET GRIP 2 
cushion button hose supporters 


are fitted to this corset front 
and sides. 


The Ventilating model is de- 
signed for coolness and comfort 
through the summer months. It 
is made of open linen mesh, 
which does not retain the heat 
of the body. Our Ventilating 
Corset is a fit companion to the 
shirt waist. Price $1.00, at 
Corset Departments, all stores. 


GRAND PRIZE 


AND 

GOLD MEDAL 

awarded by the St. Louis 
Exposition on Thomson’s 
‘““Glove-Fitting’’ Corsets 
and "H & W” Underwaists 


C. BATCHELLER & 
345-347 Broadway, New York 
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LEATHER 
DRAPERIES 


Are the newest and most 
irtistic for home decoration, 
made of specially tannétl 
No 570 a ee — du- 
rable and practical. izes to 

Gare fit all openings. Order the 

one shown, in tan, terra 

cotta, light or dark red, light 


or dark green. Can be returned if not satisfactory. 
Tliustrated Catalogue Free 













EXPRESS 
PREPAID 





Contains illustrations of 32 styles Leather Draperies with 
suggestions for special designs Also illustrated circular of 
fine burnt and ap} liqued pillow covers ind novelties. 
LEATHER GRILLE AND DRAPERY C0O., Sole Mfrs. 
Dept. K, Los Angeles, California 


LEARN SHORTHAND AT HOME sori 
URES by mall with the light Hne, no position PERNIN. Thou 
sands prepared by us for positions. Tirst lesson FREE. Write 


H. M. PERNIW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Detroit, Mich. 





RIBBON GIRDLES FOR LINGERIE WAISTS 


HE waists of fine, sheer, washable 
materials, hand-embroidered and 
lace-trimmed, that promise to be 

generally popular this Summer, are so 
far removed in effect from the ordinary 
shirt-waist for 
morning wear, 
even though the 
same pattern 
may have served 
as a foundation 
for both, that 
something orig- 
inal in the way of 
a belt or girdle 
seems a neces- 
Sarv accessory. 
A feature of these 
girdles is an inner 
belt tape, fitted 
snugly to the 
waist and tacked 
to each upright 
bone that sup- 
ports the girdle. 
Hooks and eyes 
are sewed to this 
belt tape and 
make the closing 
quite firm and 
secure, so that a 
fancy pin or a 





fancy button. Three times as much rib- 
bon as the waist measure is needed. 
Illustrations II. and III. give the 
front and back view of an arrangement 
of a straight piece of ribbon, that is 
strikingly  orig- 
inal. The ribbon 
is laid in three 
plaits. and at the 
centre-front the 
wniddle plait is 
‘tacked to a piece 
of covered feath- 
erbone four and 
one-half inches 
wide, but the 
plaits above and 
below the centre 
one are opened 
and the ribbon is 
tacked to the top 
and bottom of 
the featherbone. 
A fancy button 
is sewed at the 
centre and oneat 
each side, where 
the three  plaits 
are tacked in 
place. A three- 
inch length of 
featherbone is 


single hook and I.—RIBBON, CROSSED AT THE BACK, AND THE tacked to the in- 
eye will effect ENDS BROUGHT TO THE FRONT, side of the mb- 


the closing of the 





bon at each side 





Il. AND II].—FRONT VIEW, SHOWING BONING AND INSIDE BELT TAPE, AND BACK VIEW OF 
A PLAITED RIBBON GIRDLE. 


ribbon girdle. 

The girdle shown 
at illustration I. 
has only one bone, 
that being five and 
three-quarter inch- 
es long and placed 
at the centre of the 
front. The nbbon 
is nine inches wide 
and is. gathered 
across at the cen- 
tre to form two tiny 
tuck-shirrs and is 
tacked through 
these to the feath- 
erbone. The belt 
tape also 1s tacked 
to the featherbone 
and is fastened at 
the back. The rib- 
bon is drawn to the 
back, crossed there and brought around 
again to the front, where it is brought 
up to the top of the girdle and crossed. 
Each end is caught together with a 
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and a four-inch 
length at each side 
of the back. The 
loose ends are 
plaited together at 
the lower edge, and 
a button is sewed 
there. 

In illustration 
IV. the ribbon is 
cut diagonally at 
the front to form 
the point. It is 
Plaited and tacked 
to featherbone,and 
at the back, in- 
Stead of being 
plaited at each 


IV.—GIRDLE OF PLAITED RIBBON, POINTED IN end, it is drawn 
FRONT, ENDS AT BACK. together with close 


ne and a sin- 
e ] 1 

half way down the a a eee 
of the ribbon to the feather-bone at 
each side of the centre of the back 
and the fastening of the belt tape to 


this bone, allow the ends to be arranged . 


loosely without interfering with the 
close fit of the girdle. 

IMustration V. is a girdle made in 
much: the ‘same way, but without the 
hanging ends at the back. The ribbon 





V.—ORNAMENT OF RIBBON AND BUTTONS 
AT FRONT. 


is shirred with a quarter-inch heading 
and a bone is tacked at each end. 
The distinctive feature is the rosette at 
the front; this is made of the same rib- 
bon doubled lengthwise at not quite the 
centre, so that one edge extends one-half 
inch beyond the other. It is then 
gathered across diagonally so that the 
gathering stitches form a succession of 
V's. The threads are drawn up and 
the rosette is arranged around two but- 





VI.—TWO ROSETTES AND RIBBON BALLS. 


tons sewed on the front of the girdle. 

The girdles seen at illustrations VI. 
and VII. are shirred and tacked to 
featherbone at the front, sides and back. 
The rosettes at the back of the former 
are made in the way described for that 
in illustration V., while the hanging balls 
are made of straight pieces of the rib- 
bon drawn together and filled with cot- 
ton. The rosettes at the back of the last 
girdle shown are made of a piece of rib- 
bon four times as long as the widthof the 





_VII.—SHIRRED RIBBON GIRDLE. 


girdle. Each piece is joined in a circle 
and then doubled, lengthwise, through 
the centre. A half-inch shirr-tuck is 
run and drawn up to twice the width 
of the belt, and one of the rosettes thus 
formed is sewed at each end of the girdle. 





MARJORIE: One of our exclusive designs in Valenciennes Sets, reserved for our Mail Department. 


Send for our 


Nailed Fre LAUL BOOK 


The fullest assortment ever listed—a postal card will bring you a copy. 








At this season nearly every woman is interested in Lace Bargains. If you would buy at 
wholesale prices and from a stock that includes scores of exclusive designs, as well as all the 
Staple patterns, in all widths—Edgings, Insertions, Beadings, Allovers, etc.—write to us. 

We now sell direct to every State in the Union, and our designs are to be found in nearly 
every dry goods store of any size in this country. 


We guarantee you perfect satisfaction with cvery purchase 
g J fect : 
or “your money back” without question and without delay. 


I want as quickly as possible to let every 
woman in America find out for herself that 
whenever she has a Lace need, we can fill ita 
little quicker, a little better and guste a little 
cheaper than any other establishment. 


COMPAGNIE DE VALENCE, 96 Firtu AVE. NEw York 
LEON GIRARD, Sole Representative for the United States and Canada. 


On every purchase of our Laces amounting to 
$2.00 or more—from a new customer—we give 
without extra charge a dainty “ready-to-make” 
corset cover, or bertha, etc., from our Premium 
List. Thesearecutto herspecial measurements. 


P. S.—I desire to appoint one woman in each neighborhood to receive 
orders for our Laces. Would you like to? 


The only Odorless and Perfect Dress Shield made 


Corvette 











Specially Adapted for 
Stout Persons. 





Attached without sewing 
Quickly removed. 











Absorbent 


wh” 4 
Ye R€c we J 
ee 








For ee perspire ae ZB hinen Mesh 
Absolutely Impervious. An en ao eather 
Zovave |No Rubber. Can be Washed. 


A Detachable Dress and 
Corset Shield. 


Ost of Sight 


Free from all poisonous substances and wil) not irritate the 
most delicate skin. 


Short Flap 











Recommended by Journals of Health and the Medical Profession 
for its purity and hygienic qualities. 

Always buy a shield large enough. Garments are often dam- 
aged by wearing too small a shield. 





We make every shape and size of shield required. 








a . 


Specially for Summer 
Shirt Waists. 


Every pair fully warranted to wearer, and any dam- 
age to garment resulting from imperfect 
shield, will be paid for. 


Is invisible when wors 
with thin sleeves. 


The Omo Shield is for sale at all the leading retail stores throughout the United States and Canada. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., Middletown, Conn. 
Three Months for 10c.  !lustrated 


FREE FOR 30 DAYS! 
BA BY Monthly devoted tocareandtraining Valentin's Pertect Fit Cutting System 
of Babies and Children. Common sense articles 


New (Pat. Sept. 2, 1992), Self Calculating. 
a) by experienced Nurses, Mothers, and Doctors. With this wonderful invention you can learn 
Practical, instructive, inspiring. $1.00 per year. 


in a few hours to cut skirts, waists, sleeves, 

yn . = . ‘ Ee \ vos 1. : 

Baby Publishing Co., 410 Ky. St., Louisvill Ky. jackets, yokes, collars,etc. Write for booklet 
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‘FON G.Valentin, Dept. A,758 Wells 8t., Chicago 





HE coming of the month of May 
is eagerly anticipated by the chil- 
dren as the season of May-walks 

and outdoor parties, but in many parts 

of this big country cold winds and gray 
| Skies frown on the white-frocked young 





reas 


Satisfaction is what we absolutely 
guarantee to every customer. If any 


Black Cat Hosiery 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
MEN AND WOMEN 


is found defective it will be replaced without 
question by the dealer, who has been instructed 
to that effect. 

When you buy Black Cat Hosiery, we want 
you to know positively that you are getting 
the full value of your money—that you will 
find every pair perfect in fit—style—finish— 
durability and appearance. 

It is because we take such care in the making 
that this is so. Only the best quality of yarn 
and dyes go into our product and all is handled 
by expert workmen. 

Ask your dealer for style No. 15 for boys and 
for style No. 10 for girls. , 


25c The Pair 


Send us 25c for a sample pair, stating size 
and whether style No. 15 or style No. 10 is 
desired. Fora fine dressy stocking of extra 
quality try style No. 40 for boys, or style No. 
30 for girls. Write us for styles for men and 
women, 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 





1.—THE MAY-POLE. 


folks, and prudent mothers defer the out- 
ings until the airis warmer. Ora house- 
party, with a short frolic on the lawn or 
in the garden, is substituted, though in 
the larger cities, where lawns grow not 
and gardens are but aname, the “party”’ 
Fy | ist content itself indoors. When na- 
—— |ture has not yet provided floral decora- 
E ltions, it becomes necessary to employ 
artificial means to that end, and for 
this purpose nothing is more economi- 
cal than the beautifully colored tissue 
papers in both the plain and the finely 
i créped Almost any flower 
tint’ may be matched, and deft fingers 

Streaked air, : ; : ; o es 
$8.00 can supply a whole Summer of bloom, 
Natural Wavy Parted POMPADOURS, #8.00 | besides numerous toys and favors by 

WIGS AND TOUPEES iwav of entertainment. 

PARISIAN HA Sa Dee TOR eee re eee | A very satisfactory May-pole may be 
| made by fixing a pole about six feet long 
(a clothes prop will do) into a support, 
Cover both pole and support with green 





A demas: 


Guaranteed Natural 










Color 
HUMAN HAIR 


Switches, $1.50 up 
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Transformations LTIC11eS 
cover Gray and 








New Waist Designs 


Send for Free Book 
showing exclusive designs in advance 


styles for embroi lering waists. Will | 
never be common—weimportthem.We | | paper. A hoop should be hung from 
can tell you the styles for next season. é 

Get the book of Contam then rat the LOp of the pole by eight lengths of 
the one you want—all pertorates , with 7 2 . é ; 

owder and rubber—complete outfit for string or wire, att ached at regular spaces 
tampiny your good 


and all tied together to the top of the 
pole, allowing the hoop to hang about 
33U 


WILSON EMBROIDERY CO. 
187 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





PAPER DECORATIONS FOR CHILDREN’S MAY 
| PARTIES 


eighteen inches below. A thin strip ci 
wood ora length of stout wire should 
be fastened to the pole and _ across 
the hoop to hold it steady; make 
it encircle the pole evenly. All the 
parts should be wrapped with green 
paper and may then be decorated with 
smilax, which may be bought by the 
yard from the same firm that manufac- 
tures the paper, or leaves may be cut 
from paper and made into sprays. 
Half-inch-wide ribbons are hung from 
the hoop, and must be long enough for 
the children to hold while they circle 
around the pole. The hoop, the top of 
the pole and ribbons should be deco- 
rated with small paper flowers—daisies, 
buttercups, wild roses, bachelors’ buttons 
or any of the simple wild flowers. The 
May-pole is shown at illustration I. 
By way of general decoration, stalks 
of hollyhocks in natural size (Illustration 
II.) are placed in jardinieres about the 
room—one is not confined to any particu- 
lar season when paper flowers are used— 
and these long-stalked blooms are also 
useful attached to a screen (a folding 
clothes-horse is just the thing), to shut 
off a corner or to divide a room. A lem- 
onade or other refreshment booth may 
be made by tacking stalks of hollyhocks 
to the sides of a packing box that is cut 
off to a suitable height for the young 
folks who will be its patrons. The holly- 
hocks require the support of a strong 
stem, and heavy iron wire may be used 
for this purpose, though better still will 
be the round wooden sticks, three feet in 
length, that may be found in any hard- 





I1.—HOLLYHOCKS IN A JARDINIERE. 


ware store under the name of ‘‘dowel.” 
Carpenters use them, in making dowel 


ae ane i 
joins in woodwork, and they cost only 


afew cents a dozen, <A Size about one- 


quarter inch in diameter will be found 
right for the stalks, and also for the 


wand, fencing foil, fishing rod, etc., 
be described presently. 


The hollyhocks are made by cutting 
circles live inches in diameter of paper 





HWI.—-A JACK HORNER PIE. 


in the desired colers—dark red, white, 
pink, lavender or shades of these colors. 
The centre is formed by wrapping the 
end of a wire with yellow paper to the 
depth of two inches, continuing the 
Wrapping until the ‘“‘pistil’’ or centre is 
half an inch in diameter. Three or four 
circles of paper are then crushed slightly 
at their edges, to give them a cup shape, 
sipped along the stem and gummed 
about the centre. The wire is wrapped 
with green to form the little cup at the 
base of the flower (crépe paper cut into 
inch-wide strips is better than plain 
paper). The stem is wrapped with 
enough green to make it rather heavy. 





1V.—A WAND AND A FOIL. 


Each stalk is topped with several buds | 


of varying size, formed of a ball of cotton 
covered with green paper. The buds and 
flowers are attached to the staik, and 


HER 


“ EMMERICH “xz PILLOWS 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL WORLD’S FAIRS 


‘¢‘Fine Feathers Make Fine 
Pillows.’’ 


Free, Our New 
Booklet: 





“hi : 


Fa f; Uh Mi 





ee. A DOWN FILLED DOLL’S PILLOW | A 
For Dealer’s Name and 10c. Stamps or Silver : bee)? 

EMMERICH PILLows for sale by all leading furniture, department and dry goods 
stores everywhere, with a guarantee that they are filled with pure, clean, downy 
feathers or money refunded. Positively no cotton, no shoddy, no impure or uncured 
feathers used. All Emmerich Pillows have attached patented envelope-tag bearing 
name “Emmerich,” containing the Emmerich Guarantee Insurance Certificate, 
an insurance policy of satisfaction or money back. Write for new booklet, beauti- 
| fully illustrated, showing progress of the feathers from incubator to finished pillow. 
CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., ,itakers of Fine Feather Pillows; CHICAGO 


| 
90 Canal Street, BOSTON BOSTON: ESTABLISHED 1838 84 Walker St., New York 
| 
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WEANING THE BABY my) 


Hot weather is an anxious time for all Mothers, 
especially if it be baby’s dreaded second summer with the dis- 
comforts and dangers of teething added to the heat. 


a ei en 




















Now, before the hot days come, is the time to think of weaning—a 
difficult process made easy if it is begun gradually and NESTLE’S 
FOOD is used. Baby will like NESTLE’S, and above all things it is 
safe, as only water is needed to prepare it. No cow's milk to transmit 
germs. ‘This also makes NESTLE’S most economical. 
Try NESTLE’s Foop. Mothers who have never used it 
should send at once for a Free Trial PacKage, and our 


‘“‘Book for Mothers,” which contains valuable counsel 
on the care and feeding of infants. 


oo Pi stu Pe. ee 


Se »? 
Nag has 
= - i 


oe 


Our Department of Advice to Mothers will 
gladly give experienced advice, without cost, if at any 
time questions should arise concerning the child's diet. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, New York 





and long. It is the best silk for sewing, stitching, knitting, crochet- 
ing and embroidery. The co/or numéer is on every spool. As Corticelli 
costs no more than poor silk, how foolish it is for anyone not to ask for 
“Corticelli.”” Send 4 cents in stamps for embroidery booklet. 

CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 22 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 


Corticelli silk is pure, smooth and strong; it always runs even 
( 


Address 


oe 
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A page from my 
wifes diary. 

OTIC OTE a Oats 

Tuesday Tir) se}: ts 

Maina yy OTE) Oats 

Thursday QuaKerOats 


Friday QuakerOats 
SEU t Eh OT Qats 


iui O17) C31 O10 


Quaker quality sig- 
nifies superior grain 
-perfect purity of 
product-and certain 
delicate method of 
‘manufacture which 
is the delight of 
millions of dood liv- 
ers every morning. 









| PAPER DECORATIONS FOR CHILDREN’S 


| 
| 


MAY PARTIES 
(Continuca J 


the whole is wrapped with green paper. 
If the stalks are to be attached to a box 
or a screen, leaves cut from two or more 
shades of green crépe paper should be 
wrapped in at the lower part of the stalk. 

A Jack Horner pie of a new and dec- 


_ orative variety is shown at illustration 


III. A large wire frame in ba‘: shape is 
covered with plain paper; circles five 


inches in diameter are cut from several 


shades of pink paper, crushed at the 


_ edges, and attached to the paper cov- 








| the wir 


ering the ball by a few drops of glue 





V.7-A SKIPPING ROPE. 





VI.— DECORATED TAM- 
BOURINE AND HORN. 


| at the centre of Cach circle Place 
the darkest shade of pink at the beot- 


tom. a7 . . 
wo of the sections between 


’ 


es may ! 
ty be: deft saneaeered near 


the bottom of the globe, and separate 
pieces of paper to fit in these openings 
* should be covered with the crush- | 
ed petals and attached to the up- | 
per edge of 
the opening 
by a thread 
that will act | 
as a hinge. . 
Small pres- 
ents are con- 
cealed inside 
the wire 
globe, and 
ribbonshang 
down within 
the chil- 
dren’s reach. | 
A slight pull | 
on the rib- 
bons will 
open the ap- 
plied flaps or 
doors, and 


VIIL—FISHING ROD AND jester’s the little 
BAUBLE. gifts may be | 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


Is the finest possible product of the choicest cocoa beans. 


Its Purity, Flavor and Strength 


-§ | make it more satisfying and more economical than any other 
VIN,.—JESTER’S CAP, '.@ | wherever made or at whatever price. 


For 15 cts. we will send Six Sample Packages of leading Lowney products—Lowney's 
5  -s Medallion Chocolate; Lowney's Milk Chocolate; Lowney’s Vanilla Sweet Chocolate; 
drawn out. The ball 1S hung from the ie Lowney's Premium Chocolate (unsweetened); Lowney’s “Always Ready" Sweet 


ee . Chocolate Powder; Lowney's Breakfast Cocoa; and a Lowney Receipt Book. 
ceiling by a nbbon or a cord. ; . 





Illustration IV. shows two favors, a ad THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. D., - - BOSTON, MASS. 
fairy wand for the girls and a fencing <" 8a ee jon SEE ML Oe Oe a a. et 
foil fur the boys. These are both made Sa aes : eee PF De ee ae ee eT err er gar ah oO 
over the wooden dowel sticks. A handle ae a a Di thei tala na sak tee lien i ate se i Baad 





must be constructed for the foil from 
four pieces of cardboard, each eight 


inches long and shaped from a width of’ WE DYE CARPETS 


two and one-quarter inches at the top 





pretty shades of red and green, or colors to go with 


to three-quarters of an inch at the lower the wall paper, woodwork or furnishings of the 
end. These four pieces of card are bound ecatde aar Sai sie) services dye’) erades 
together at the edges with strips of paper INVISIBLE 
glued on. The cardboard handle or hilt WE DRY CLEAN F RINGE NETS 
is covered with brown paper and the ladies’ garments, in silk, wool, satin or lace, and in ALL THE vocoe 

4 : ely . + most cases make them just like new. e use no 
stick with sily of paper; one circle of card water, no soap, no sonibbing, no rubbing; we Women of fashion are wearing hair nets. There's nothing 
two inches in diameter and covered with clean ‘them dry. Hats Mets. Made of the nck Coane, ere as 
silver paper is placed at the hilt to repre- Write us at once a on ee booklet: atpdes nn Seca, : 
. - . STAULIGHED COIFFURA nets are made for the fringe, the b d al he 
sent the guard, and another, one inch in BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO entire head. The large meshes of COIFFURA HAIR NETS take them 
di 2 1 . , . invisible without sacrificing thelr strength. 
Nameter,is glued to the end of the stick. Old Staten Island Dyeing Establishment mack Rat OF i sopecuts et raiopes, Bee that you get the genuine at 
ee . 332 Canal Street New York your dealer's 2¢ hasn't got them, write our American Agents. 
A bunch of sweet peas or other small Gpeehal Supavteotas or etdaea sesel oa sy wall Gua carceievG Rosexwat Baos., Manufacturers, Paris, London, Vienna 
flowers is tied by a ribbon to the hilt of spondence solicited. 84 Offices in New York, Brooklyn, DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO., Sole Agents for America 


. r . ; Phi » Bal d Boston— ol 
the foil, The wand shown with the foil Si ai ae oes 


at illustration IV. has a ball at the end 
of it made of circles of paper folded in en ] LACES Be ree Pcie, Reduced Rates eee 
quarters, the edges are fringed, and the ‘ ‘ RN friends we will mail 12 yards of Valenciennes from Colorado, California, Washington 
fi | : . : emmumes Lace, goud for trimming h’dk'fs, etc., worth 

olded circles, alternating two harmoniz- 


364 Broadway, New York 












_ : / and Oregon. Write Rekin's Household 
agreatdeal more. Address Daniel Spitzer, B-26 Berkman Place, N.Y. City | Shipping Co., 93}; Washington St., Chieago 
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BOYERS | 




















Le eee 


Simple, Strong, Safe 


@ A smooth, gentle glide—motion is unlike that 
of any other swing on earth. It will sitively not 
cause nausea or dizziness. Operated be the slight- 
est pressure of the foot and can instantly be con- 
verted into a hammock or bed. 

@ It is made of hardwood throughout in finishes 
to conform to furnishings of hall, porch or lawn. 

@ Perfect simplicity, it cannot get out of order and 
its action is entirely automatic. Moderately priced. 
Give your dealer's name and ‘send to- 
day for full information and price list. 


The Goshen Mig. Co., Box.10, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 


Highest awards at St. Louis World's Fair. 


by purchasing a 


Glascock 
Baby-jumper 


Rocking Chair 
Bed t 
and [s 
Go-cart ; 
combined 
A constant comfort, keepin 
the baby safe, comfortable anc 
happy all through the day, and 
relieving the mother. Built on 
the right hygienic principle. 
Very strong; De lendidly poised 
—frequent changes of position 
prevent child growing tired and 
restless. Adjustable. Physicians 
endorse “Glascock’s”—theStan- 
dard, exclusive improvements. 


Sold with or without Go-cart attachment. 
80 days’ trial FREE. Buy of your dealer, if possible, or write us. 






Write for ‘The Twentieth Century Baby," by Ellen D. Wade, 
this book M.D. An up-to-date manual for mothers. Tells 
to-day. how to keep baby well. Sent free with our ataloyue. 


GrLascock Bros. Merc. Co., Box 


GO-CARTS 


at Factory Prices 


3uy direct from the factory at fac- 
oary prices, and secure the latest 
stylesand bestvaluesobtainable. 


We Sell Direct 
to the Consumer 
Send for illustrated catalogue 
containing new 1905 styles. fang 
Handsome and exclu- ‘ 
sive designs. Guar- 
anteed workmanship. 
Weprepay freight. 
E. F. PAHL & CO., 
1048 3d St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


325, Muncie, Ind. 














You can't estimate the benefit and fun 
your boy or girl would get out of the 








**Let her go!” 


2 e 
Irish Mail 
re) ‘*rt’s geared"’ 
s g Ideal exercise for young muscles. 
_ Doesn't orcerfan. Acleverly de- 








siemed, strongly built little hand 

car, Has speed, snap, style. 

Perfectly safe. VE your dealer 

hasn't dt, order direct from us. 

Write for Uluat rated booklet FREE 

Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 
146 Irish Mail 8t., 


Anderson, Indiana. 
ors tu the Standard Mfg. Co. 






TELEGRAPHY 


And secure a railroad position. Situ- 


L EAR ations wouaranteed, Send torcatalags. 


OBERLIN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Oberlin,O. 


PAPER DECORATIONS FOR CHILDREN’S MAY PARTIES—( Concluded) 


ing colors, are gathered on a thread 


through the point of each to form the 
ball, which is then attached to the end 


stick is glued to the inside of the head 
fora handle. A jester’s cap large enough 
for one of the children to wear is shown, 
at illustration VIII., and is made ot 
white and green tissue paper. Use the 





IX. EMPIRE MOB CAP 
of the covered wand. 
Narrow ribbon and 
a skein of tinsel are 
tied to the wand. 

The skipping rope 
shown at illustra- 
tion V. is made of 
crépe paper, cut one- 
half the width of 
the roll and twice as 
long as the rope is 
desired when fin- 
ished. Two persons 
should twist the ends 
of the length of pa- 
per, both twisting toward the right or 
both toward the left, until it is twisted 
very tight, when it should be doubled (be 
careful to avoid kinking and knotting), 
when the two strands will twist about 
each other. Two double knots at each 
end form the handles, and a bunch of 
pinks may be tied to one end by way of 
decoration. Horse lines for the boys 
may be made similarly and ornamented 
with bells. 

The tambourine at illustration VI. has 
carnations 
glued around 
its wooden 
rin, and the 
horn is cover- 
ed with crépe 
paper; a rib- 
bon is twisted 
around it, and 
a crush rose is 
made at the 
large end. 

The fishing 
pole at ilus- 
tration VII. ts 
one of the 
sticks wrap- 
ped with pa- 
per and with 
a little toy 
fish suspended from it by a mbbon. 

The jester’s bauble shown 1in_ the 
same illustration is made by placing 
a jester’s cap on a doll’s head and en- 
circling the neck with a stip of crépe 
paper cut in a rather coarse fringe, to 
each end of which a bell is sewed. A 
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X.— GLENGARR). 





XIIL.—ICE CUPS AND BONBON BOX, 


X1.—SQUARE CAP, 


paper double and 
gum it together at 
the edges. The pat- 
tern is contained 
in jester’s costume 
pattern S812. and 
is made according 
to the _ directions 
accompanying the 
pattern, the seams 
being gummed in- 
stead of sewed. 
The Empire hood 
(pattern 2579) 
shown at illustra- 
tion IX. is made of pink and white crépe 
paper; in this case the cap and brim 
section may be sewed together. The 
Glengarry cap at illustration X. is pat- 
tern 3636. The feather is made of two 
thicknesses of black crépe paper gummed 
together, with a length of covered wire 
between. When the gum is dry the quill 
is shaped into a point and the edges are 
cut to simulate the flues of a feather. 

Illustration AI. shows a square cap 
made of Yale blue crépe paper, using 
pattern 14393. 

Ice cups (il- 
lustration 
NM II.), that 
can be bought 
at small cost 
bw the dozen, 
ware surround- 
ed with carna- 
tions, rose or 
tulip petals 
and carry out 
the floral 
scheme, while 
square boxes 
filled with 
bonbons will 
make delight- 
ful souvenirs 


: ; to carry home, 
if a little china doll, of the jointed 


kind, 1s dressed as Bo Pee Jack 
Horner or any other of Mother Ga. 
numerous progeny. The dresses should 
be of paper and suitably ehavactonue 
and the doll firmly glued t h a 
of the box-cover. ore ae 


SOME PRETTY GRADUATION FROCKS 


ECOND only in importance to the 
S wedding gown is the graduation 
frock, and much thought should be 
given toit. Perhaps the point most to be 
emphasized is simplicity, and this em- 


WAIST 8123; SKIRT 8132. 


braces the material as well as the design 
by which it is made. There are many 
beautiful fabrics exhibited for these 
dainty frocks, some of them quite in- 
expensive, but effective when prettily 
made up. Hand-work is employed to 
give the ornamental touches, as is also 
fine lace and dainty ribbon, but their 
use should be guided by judgment and 
rood taste. 

The present modes are adapted to 
thin, soft materials, and these above 
all others are best suited to the gradua- 
tion dress. The new silks and even cot- 
ton nets are beautiful, and their pos- 
sibjlities in shirring, tucking, puffing, 
etc., are almost unlimited. A bit of 
fine lace and a handsome girdle or sash 
of silk or satin add an improving 
touch. White is preferred for these 
frocks, and the gloves, slippers and 
stockings are more effective if all white, 
though patent-leather slippers and 
black silk or fine lisle stockings may be 
worn The daintiest of these dresses 
are of the lingerie type, made of finest 
French muslin or handkerchief linen 
and trimmed with narrow insertion and 
edging of Valenciennes lace. A silk or 
satin girdle accompanies these frocks, 
though for a very young girl a sash 
with long ends may be substituted. 

Liberty silk, crépe de Chine, chiffon 
and soft finished taffeta or louisine are 
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among the more elegant fabrics that are 
used for the commencement = dress, 
though for the young girl not out of her 
teens the less expensive goods are better. 
There are beautiful robe dresses of em- 
broidered batiste, mus- 
lin and swiss that are 
charmingly appropriate 
for this gala day, and an 
especial point in their 
favor is that they may 
be used afterward for 
best wear or for social 
functions. A foundation 
of China or taffeta silk is 
sometimes used under 
sheer fabrics, though a 
lining of lawn trimmed 
with lace-edged fmils is 
quite as satisfactory. 
The soft, pliable wool- 
len goods such as veiling, 
eolienne, hennetta, cash- 
mere or crépe cloth are 
fashioned into wonder- 
fully attractive gradua- 
tion frocks, while one of 
the newest and smartest 
materials for this pur- 
pose is white shantung. 
The surplice waist is a 
particularly pretty and 
becoming style for youth- 
ful wearers, and it is 
well adapted to the de- 
velopment of soft goods. 





WAIST 8305; SKIRT 8306. 


Sleeves in elbow length are perhaps in 

highest favor for these dresses, and with 

them dainty silk mitts are frequently 
885 



























Flexthility of 
Kel Cress 


sove 


Red Cross 
Oxford 


For active women 


Nothing so unfits a woman for work or pleas- 
ure as aching feet. 

The burning and drawing caused by stiff soles 
are entirely prevented by the 


flexible sole 


Red Cross Shoe 


Protects the foot and affords the necessary sup- 
port without binding or chafing. Made of specially 
prepared leather not used in any other shoe. Sole 
can be bent double. Outwears stiff sole. | 

Heel of the same leather relieves all strain and 
jar, like a rubber heel, but will not wear smooth 
nor slip when wet. 

The ‘Red Cross’’ is noiseless. 

The standard for nurses, ideal for women who 
are on their feet much of the time, and for those 
whose feet are tender. 

A smart shoe, designed for comfort 
but made on correct, trim lines. 

$3.00 — $3.50 in all styles 
of Oxfords and high shoes. 
At best dealers everywhere 


Look for this trade-mark stamped on 
the sole of every genuine RED 
CROSS Shoe. Your guarantee against 
inferior substitutes. If your dealer 
hasn't the RED CROSS write us and 
we shall see that you are supplied. 





Every woman is interested in'' Women To-day,” 
our illustrated booklet FREE. Write for it. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


820-830 Sycamore Street, Cincinnad 





This Boy’s Russian $4.35 35 
Bloomer Suit, Prepaid 


No. 30— Made of fine white duck or a 
dotted pique; plaited sleeve, white duck belt, 
full bloomer trousers. Sizes 2 to 1.35 
Priic, Prepaid. . $ 

No, 58—Child’s natural Irish Linen 
frock, made with round yoke and three 
box plaits down front and back; white 
4Mping and white duck metal finished 

elt. Excellent value. Diese j 85 
to 6. Price, Prepaid . 5 

No. 6—/as illustrated) Girl $s 
one-piece dress of pink or blue 
checked gingham. Yoke, belt, 
cutfs and double box plaits 
of white Pique. Plaited 
back; buttons invisibly in 


front. Sizes 2 $1.15 


to 10. Price, Prepaid 
WE ORIGINATE STYLES 


The cut and fit of our ypar- 
ments distinguish them from 
those of other makes. We use ony 
such fabrics as will come out of the tu 
looking and wearing as well as when new. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for our illustrated FREE cataloyue of 
children’s stylish garments in Hnens, French 
vinghams, piques and all seasonable novelties. 


IDEAL SUIT COMPANY 
85 to 87 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


















































is an unvaryinge tneasure for hems, 
buttounholes, hooks and eyes. 
If your 
{f net, 
Good agents wanted. 


PELOUZE SCALE & MFG. CO., 118 W. Jacksoo Boul., Chicago 


The Pelouze ' Hem Gate" 
tucks, ruftiies, distanles between 
Beautifully nickel-plated, For sale by leading: dealers. 

dealer hasn't it show him this and he will wet it for you; 
we send postpald. Only 2 Cents. 




























FAY S10 


WOMEN, BOYS, 
GIRLS and MEN 


No Supporters 
No Wrinkles 


Fit Fine, Feel Fine, Look Fine 


Well made, best yarn and 
fast colors. Reinforced at 
wearing points, The extension 
tops button to the waist, or 
button on inside of waist- 
bands for boys and men, 
doing away with supporters. 
Always used by those who try 
them. Cost no more than or- 
dinary stockings and are guar- 
anteed to please you. 






Thousands Proclaim Their Excellence 
in Comfort, Durability and Protection. 


They are splendid for children. Women appreciate 
them also because they give neatness 
of figure and freedom of limb, ‘They 
can be worn over underwear in cold 
weather and in place of same in warm 
weather. Have youtriedthem? If not 


CALL ON YOUR DEALER 
and examine them. You will find them 
just what you want, an Ideal Stocking 
for comfort and wear. Where not on 
sale, sent postpaid. 

Write for free booklet, giving sizes, grades and prices 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 35 T St., Elyria, Ohio 





Comfort for Children 


and perfect freedom of motion; no slipping off 
shoulders, missing buttons or torn buttonholes 
if they wear 


All garments supported from the shoulders. 
Child undressed is releasing three buttons, 
and the buttons are always there —they are 
taped on. Made of soft finished jean in the 
finest manner. The highest grade and best 
wearing and washing waist offered at the 

price of 25 cents. Made in 
white and drab. Sizes 2 to 
12 years. 

FREE on request— Book- 
let of WorTH WalstTs and 
other sensible specialties. 
Sold by best dealers or sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25 
cents. State size. 


WORTH MFG. CO. 


18 Boyden Place 
Newark, N. J. 




















Jf, Card Etiquette 
Bp FREE eesdtorm i 


good form in 
wedding an- 
nouncements and stationery 
all means own a copy of our invaluable little 
ok ‘Card Etiquette,” which is mailed free upon request. 
This book is an absolute authority on steel engraved 
stationery of every kind; and gives accurate inforination as 
to the correct form to be adopted in calling cards, invita- 
tions, at home and reception announcements, correspond- 
ence, proper use of titles, etc., etc. Above we show specimen 
of latest and most fashionable letter for weddings in the new 
Shaded Church Text 
Send for Card Etiquette and prices on cards a nd invitations—twe quote 
you direct from one of the largeat engraving plants in America 
THE FRANKLIN PRINTING & ENGRAVING CO. 
345 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 


should by 





You Can Earn a Good Income 'y >" 
Ike quisites and Flavoring J.stracts te the best families. We send 
Fothteitheotadvanee ofimeney. Ptwill pay you to write atence to 


THE ABNER ROYCE CO., Station B, Box 53-A, Cleveland, 0. 





SOME PRETTY GRADUATION FROCKS 
(Continued ) 


worn. A pretty gauze, silk ‘or lace fan 
may be carried, and it may either be 
held in the hand or suspended on a 
chain from the neck. 

The young miss should wear the hair 
in the usual way, provided it is becoming. 
A pretty and simple effect is achievec 
by parting the 
hair in_ the 
middle, or if 
more becom- 
ing, softly roll- 
ing it back, 
but = arrang- 
ing it low, 
and_ braiding 
the back hair, 
which should 
then have the 
end brought 
up and_ tied 
with a large, 
spreading bow 
at the nape 
of the neck. 
For the slight- 
ly older girl, 
the braid may 
be pinned 
loosely from 
crown to nape 
of neck, and 
a bow may be 
worn. 

The follow- 
ing illustra- 
tions and sug- 
gestions will 
prove helpful 
to those plan- 
ning a gown for commencement day. 

8123-8132—A Directoire bolero and a 
girdle are the distinctive features of the 
waist forming part of this attractive toi- 
lette. The sleeves may be in full or 
three-quarter length and in regulation or 
butterfly effect. The cuffs and postilion 
are omitted. The skirt consists of two 
shirred or gathered seven-gored tlounces. 
The waist pattern costs 20 cents, and 
that for the skirt tlic 

7753—-8277— This toilette 
combines a draped surplice waist that 
may be made with high or V neck and 
full-length or long elbow sleeves, and a 
cape collar is supplied. The skirt con- 
sists of a circular upper portion length- 
ened by a gathered circular 
The patterns used in tis 
cost 20 cents each 

8305-8306—Shirrings control the ful- 
ness at the top of the fronts in the at- 
tractive surplice blouse-waist forming a 
part of this toilette. A removable 
tucker-chemisette is worn, and may be 
outlined by a revers-collar unless the V 
outline is given at the back. The waist 
pattern costs 20 cents, as does also that 
for the skirt, 8306. Five gores were used 
to construct the latter, and shght gath- 
ered fulness appears at the top, the 
front-gore being left plain. 9 Five or 
fewer circular ruffles may be used about 
the bottom. 


COSTUME 8268; 


same. 
attractive 


flounce 
instance 
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8968—This is a design of unusual a’: 
tractiveness. Dutch or lower squa: 
or high neck is. allowed. Either tucl ; 
or shirring secure the fulness at the top 
where it joins the yoke. The sleeves arc 
in full length or elbow style, and the skirt 
is a five-gored mode, to be either shirred 
or tucked at 
the top. Nar- 
row frills may 
be used to trim 
the dress, and 
a ribbon sash 
is a modish 
item. The pat- 
tern costs 20 
cents. 

$302-—Tucks, 
shirrs. or 
gathers are 
equally mcd- 
ish for disps- 
ing of the ful- 
nessinnewcos- 
tummies, andthe 
fashionable 
fabrics lend 
themselves 
agreeably to 
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, tte et ; such treat- 
Prere TAN ment. The 
qn PR SR roun d yoke 
Ba \ outlined witha 
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slashed bertha 
is a point of 





COSTUME 8302. 


WAIST 8325; SKIRT @285. 


interest in this design. The sleeves show 
double puffs cnd may be in full or thre: 
quarter length. The skirt, a gracefu! 


five-gored design, has the fulness at 
the top disposed to accord with that 
in the blouse, and a crush belt is 
a pleasing adjunct. Two ruffles pro- 
vide a pretty finish for the bottom of 
the skirt. The pattern of the costume 
costs 20 cents. 

8325-8285—The “baby waist’ in 
modified form has been revived, and 
the example illustrated here is most 


Guaranteed to Wear Two Seasons 

Skinner’s Guaranteed Satin (name woven in selvage) is the kind that you 
buy with pleasure and wear with pride; soft in sheen and fine in texture. 

The reputation of fifty-seven years as silk manufacturers is behind our 
promise to replace the goods if they do not wear as guaranteed. Ours is a 
guarantee to be relied upon. 

Skinner's Guaranteed Satins are extensively used; not only for linings, 
but for shirt-waists and garments. 





attractive. A sailor collar in plas- 
tron or tab effect is a prominent de- 
tail, increasing the becomingness of 
the design. Full and three-quarter 
length sleeves are provided. The neck 


may be high, as in this development, If unable to obtain Skinner’s Guaranteed Satins at your =F goons 


store, write to us for samples and send the name of your dealer. 


—— er l* 


or it may be cut out in Pompadour 
stvle. The skirt is a one or two piece 


Don’t accept a substitute—there is no other just as good. 
WILLIAM SKINNER MFG. CO., 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City 


circular style rippled below the hips, 
and 1s often referred to as the ‘* ripple 
skirt.’””. Three or fewer nearly flat cir- 
cular ruffles accentuate the flare at the 
bottom. Each of these patterns costs 
20 cents. 

8242-8257—This is an unusually 
graceful toilette and well adapted to | 
the development of soft goods. The | 
waist closes at the back. It is draped 





The *“OSO” Hammock 


The "Oso" Hammock Is 3 newly patented hammock, containing all the merits of the old style hammocks, but none of thelr 
detects, and has other splendid features which no other hammock of any description has. The‘ Uso" is made from Seine 
Twine, which has the advantaye of being light and very strong. The patent weave does away with knots. The ends are 

Sas continuous, which adds to the strength and 
wives the" Qso’’ a handsome finish. It Is 
the only hammock which successfully con- 
forms to every curve of the body, gives 
with every movement, and which allows a 
person to sit or He In easier positions than 
in any other style of hammock. No pillow 
idgnecessary, as the hammock conforms to 
the head, making a natural rest. Will 
carry at least 1000 pounds, and {is adapted 
fur indoor and outdoor use. 


Ask your dealer to show the ‘‘Oso’’ 
Hammock. If he cannot oly you, send 
tlirect; to us, and we will ship on receipt of 
price, charges prepaid, any style wanted. 
Sold by first-class dealers generally. 


A postal brings a booklet, illustrated in 
colors, containing prices, styles, etc. 


THE NATIONAL HAMMOCK CO., Manfs., 366 Broadway, New York City 


by lengthwise cord or tuck shirrings in 
high neck with or without the fancy 
Pompadour yoke, or in open neck. 
Either full-length or long elbow puff 
sleeves, with or without epaulette ex- 
tensions to the neck, may be used. 
The pattern costs 20 cents. The skirt, | 
a five-gored model in frou-frou or regu- | 
lation medium sweep or round length, | 
may have cord or tuck shirrings, as 
preferred, and the pattern costs 20 cents. | 
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: The 
YA Dotted Lines 


in the illustration 
represent the outline of the figure 
without the H & H Bust Forms 


THE TIGHT-FITTING 


style is now here and the H & H Bust Form 
makes it possible for any woman to look well 
in the close-fitting garments that must be worn 
to be up to date. 

H &H Pneumatic Bust Forms are “light as 
air,” cool, healthful, durable; give unequalled 





style, grace, comfort and the admirable and su 

perb proportions of the ideal figure. So pertect 
and natural are they that dressmakers ft gowns 
over them and never know by sight or touch 
that they are artificial. Women of refinement 
everywhere welcome them as a relief from the 


old ‘unsightly and unhealthy contrivances. 

Worn with or without corsets, ht any figure, 
adapt themselves to every movement “asa part 
of oneself.” A grateful support to mothers. 
In bathing they cannot be detected, buoy the 
wearer and make swimming easy. 


No. 1 Round: No. 2 Oblong; New No. 3 Oblong, Convex and Concave 
Write for photo-illustrated circulars and convincing testimonials 
orrespondence and gt 
seal without advertising 







All ds mailed under plain 
' 


mark A 4 » 
marks. AGares 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Inc. 
119 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
For sale at all Corset Departments 





















Comfort and Ease for 
Tender Feet 


for every woman who will wear 


WHITCOMB’S 
“FLEXSOLE”’ SHOES 


Che most comfortable shoe for 
women ever made. Sott, tlex- 
ible, perfect-fitting and hand- 
some. Very durable. No Tacks. 
No Lining to wrinkle ind hold 
No Seams. 


moisture. 






Perfect fit 
guaranteed 
or money 

refunded 







$3.00 ) 

BUTTON $3.25 > Postpaid 
(OXFORDS $2.50) 
1 out f foot and 


Prices 






EASTERN SHOE COMPANY 
190 Cabot St.. Beverly, Mass. 
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CUT PRICES on all Latest Popnlar Songs, 


Plano and Organ Masle. Over 10.000 pleces. 
Mandolins Gultars apd coher 


S I< fine prepiaies given PREE, 
Quer Pian elt astonish vou, 


SEND A PASTAL for our 
Dree Mast: Bolletin, Aten Mi 
50 Musical Extracts 


Including “Blueletl ob se Gota Peeling for You &e. A: 


dress WILL ROSSITER. Room B, 223 Washing’ .n St., Chicago BULLETIN 





| THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRESS 


11.—AS TO CHOICE OF COLORS 


HERE are certain elementary 
principles with regard to the 


colors appropriate to different 
types of complexion with which I sup- 
pose everyone is fam‘ har—reds, pinks 
and yellows for brunettes ; different 
shades of blue for blondes. Comparative- 
lv few women, however, can be classed 


| as distinct blondes or even distinct bru- 


nettes. Most of us would be placed 
somewhere between these types; and 
really for purposes of dressing it is more 
interesting, if less convenient, to have a 
wider range of becoming colors from 
which to choose. 

There are various colors or conven- 
tional combinations, pretty enough in 
themselves, of which one becomes 
wearied by constant repetition ; indeed, 
so desirable does it become to avoid 
these that fashionable people often con- 
sider the quality of novelty before that 
of becomingness. To many girls, red or 
cardinal is more becoming than any 
other color—not only to distinct bru- 
nettes but to those of less decided color- 
ing—seeming to lend a roseate flush 
to pallid cheeks, and to intensify the 
charms of delicately blooming or shell 
pink cheeks. Florid complexions, how- 
ever, even though they be decided bru- 
nettes, should avoid red altogether. 

A slight touch of red—cardinal or the 
less commonly used cerise, geranium or 
rose color, as it used to be called—will 

‘astly add to the becomingness of a dress 
composed of a color too neutral to bring 
out the good points in the wearer’s eyes 
and complexion. A certain shade of red 
slightly inclining toward purple or ma- 
jenta is rarely becoming to anyone, al- 
though every now and then fashion res- 
urrects it anew. 

Green is one of the most charming 
colors in the whole category; not only 
for its intrinsic beauty, as evidenced by 
nature’s overwhelming partiality for it, 
but for its serviceableness and adapta- 
bility. In one or another of its many 
shades it is becoming to almost every- 
one, although some greens havea ten- 
dency to increase the pallor of a com- 
plexion. This, however, can generally 
be remedied by a touch of pink—almost 
universally becoming, in the right shade, 
to persons of colorless complexions. 
Light blue, yellow, tan and white all! 
combine well with green. Indeed, prac- 
tically every color may be said to do so 
in some degree. . 

Warm greens (inclining to yellow or 
bronze rather than blue) are generally 
more becoming to brunettes, as they 
sympathize with the orange tones of 
the complexion instead of intensifying 
them by contrast, as a cold, bluish 
green is liable to do. All shades of 
green are especially becoming to florid 
complexions, looking better solid or 
rclieved by white, cream or black than 
when combined with other colors. 

S&S 


Green lends itself well to severe tailor- 
made effects in its grayish or neutral 
shades, as well as in its richer, deeper 
tones. But it is no less suitable for 
loose, artistic tea-gowns OFT dressy 
waists, though it is not a good gas-light 
color, losing its individuality under 
artificial lighting. 

Tan and green make a good combina- 
tion (either when the tan is merely cloth 
or in the form of an accessory of fur) 
and look especially well on the type 
of hair which used to be termed dis- 
respectfully ‘‘carrot,’’ ** ginger ’’ or red 
hair, until the Parisian artists gave it 
vogue. The girl possessing this coloring 
needs to be more careful in choosing her 
clothes, since the list of becoming 
colors is so small. 

Black, especially welwet, almost in- 
variably looks well with this coloring; 
also white and cream, either alone or 
with black. Tans or golden browns, 
especially where the color is nearly that 
of the hair or a shade deeper, look well; 
also gray relieved with black velvet or 
white, but not buff or drab gray. Some 
shades of dark navy blue may be worm, 
but the entire costume, including the hat, 
should match and be unrelieved by any 
contrasting color other than _ black, 
white or cream. Reds and pinks, of 
course, should be strictly avoided, un- 
less a shade of pink so very faint as to 
be practically flesh color—which mzy 
be worn by any_type of coloring. 

Purple and lavender are_ generally 
considered in the list of colors which 
harmonize with red hair; the faintest 
lavender looks pretty with auburn—the 
shade known as Titian hair, from the 
great Venetian colorist’s partiality 
for it in his paintings. But I have 
never seen mauve or purple look really 
pleasing either with this type or the 
lighter red hair. In any case purple or 
mauve is more trying to the complexion 
than any other color one can _ wear, 
for the reason that being the comple- 
mentary (or directly opposite) color of 
yellow they bring out and intensify all 
the yellow in the complexion. For the 
same reason the effect of purple against 
golden hair is beautiful, increasing its 
color by contrast ; the very blond com- 
plexion usually accompanying golden 
hair has less yellow in it than other 
complexions. Just a little mauve or 
lilac is not so unbecoming as a whole 
waist or dress of that color. 

A warm ecclesiastical purple, inclining 
rather to crimson than blue (such as one 
sees in the cassocks of the Roman bishops: 
it is worn, too, by a certain order of nuns 
in Rome), is far more becoming than the 
cold shade of purple which one com- 
monly sees. 

In yellow, also, a warm shade—either 
pale or more intense in the form of old 
gold—is TOTS becoming than a cold cr 
greenish yellow. Corn yellow, especiaily 


in small quantities, is very pretty; it 
looks well on blondes and also with red 
hair, although it is generally considered 
a brunette’s color. Worth understood 
this and was fond of advocating a pale 
corn-yellow ball gown for fair girls, call- 
ing it ‘‘a blonde in the sunlight.”” A 
cold yellow is scarcely ever becoming, 
and one wonders what makes people 
wear 1t, 

Orange is a trying color, but if used 
in the tiniest amount it may add a 
touch of distinction and becomingness 


to black, green or brown costumes, 


but the effect is almost always disastrous 
when introduced in large splashes 
of color. 

Pink is a magical color for improving 
the looks of those to whom it is becom- 
ing—all brunettes or semi-brunettes 
who have not too florid complexions. 
The very brilliant intense shades of 
pink should be used in moderation, and 
are not usually becoming except to very 
dark brunettes. A pink inclining to 
salmon or shrimp is the most becoming 
of all, being composed largely of yellow. 
As anyone who paints will know, this 
makes it harmonize with the orange 
in the skin instead of bringing that out, 
as pinks inclining toward mauve have a 
tendency to do. Pink combines charm- 
ingly with a rich, warm brown, green, 
grav, buff and black. It also looks 
well with purple and tends to balance 
the unbecomingness of it. Worn with 
green, it will prevent the latter from 
emphasizing the lack of color in a com- 
plexion, 

Navy blue is such a serviceable color 
and always in good taste for walking 
dresses that many others than blondes, 
to whom it is so unquestionably becom- 
ing, wear it a good deal. Generally 
speaking, though, one needs a fairly | 
good color to look well in navy blue. 
In the lighter shades those inclining to 
cau de Nal, of a slightly greenish cast, 
are more generally becoming than 
those inclining toward mauve. Light 
blue is, of course, the standby of 
blondes, but florid brunettes look 
equally well in pale blue. I think 





blue-eved girls never look quite so. 


charming as when entirely gowned 
from head to foot in a rather bright 
shade of blue—a dull shade, a greenish 
hlue, or, indeed, almost anything de- 
didedly blue; it intensifies and beauti- 
ties the blue of the eves to an amaz- 
ing degree. 

It is puzzling to determine why a solid 
white dress should be so becoming to 
one and unbecoming to another of ap- 
parently the same coloring. I havesecen 
persons having fine complexions who 
look anything but their best in white, 
while others who could not be so de- 
scribed look better in it than in anything 
else, However, it may be said with fair 
certainty that a slender girl with a 
rather small face, blonde or brunette, 
usually looks well in white. Stout per- 
son; or those with large faces do not, 
us a rule, appear to advantage in un- 
reheved white. 

CONSTANCE FULLER MCINTYRE. 





Beautiful Spring Style 


This is one of the offerings of the 
line in a Vici Kid Gibson Tie. Hand-turned; 
flexible Cuban heel; patent tip; Wellesley 


American Lady Low Cuts $2.50 and $3.00 


American Lady 
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Women will find it a great econ- 
omy to demand the American 
Lady Shoe, because it is dur 

able as well as stylish, being 
made of the very best 
materials throughout. 


Am st beaut iful little box klet of sho« 
ready. It is a positive guide in 

occasion. Exquisitely printed in col 

dealer S name. 








Jute se Daye. If It Suits, Pay $50 
SWE sell this beautiful vehicle much Cae than you can 
buy any driving wagon that is its equal in quality, style 

VY oS workmanship. Has best quality solid rubber tires; rol 
rub irons; genuine open head springs, 13-inch padded ‘patent 
leather dash; quick Se shaft couplings, double braced; high bent shafts: round shaft leathers ; 
second growth Split Hickory wheels and gears: long distance euee ute oof axles; box frame spring 
cushion; choice of spindle or solid seat; full length rubber mat in bottom; oil and lead inting. 
Every vehicle rigidly inspected before leaving. our factory. ou can 
If not fully up to our representations, return it at our expense and your 


Guaranteed for two years. 
try it before you buy it. 
money will be refunded. 

Send for our free 192-page money saving Vehicle and Harness Catalogue. 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE M’F’G CO. (H. C. Phelps, Pres.), Station 278, Cincinnati, O. 




















you are suffering from ny form of spinal trou uu can be 1 






lieved in your own home without pain or di bnrnfort. As wows, 
derful anatomical appliance has been invented by a man who 
cured himself of Spinal Curvature Its results are mar - le 
ous. It is naires, own method. The scientific and medical world 
is amaz ed at the work being eftected. Noted phy ician in promi- } 


n ent med ical ins itution: 
on Met hod relieve 
the whi le ST] ine 1S Inv 
uit of the back, the c urt 
i muscles; 


and in private pract ice areen ing it. The  \ 
the pressure atthe affected parts of the pine, \ 
rated ae. trengthened, sis taken \ 
ulage betwee n the verte ve is made 10 ex] ind, 
the contracted elaxed and the spine is straightened. T here 
is bright hope for you, no ra thes how long you have suffered. We 
ave strong testimonials from every State in the Uni bis € appli- 
arIceR ATE being sent all over the world. Each one is made > order from 
indivi tual measurements and fits perfectly. There is positively no incon- 
venience in wearing. We guarantee satisfaction, or refund your 
money at the end of thirty days’ trial. Write for our new boo) 
gy full information and refere 


PHILO BURT MEG. COMPANY, 200 Fiith Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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HE Berkshire Hills have been fa- 
mous for the production of fine 
writing papers for upwards for one 

hundred years. 


Eaton-Hurlbut 
Papers 


the Papers that Appeal are made in Berkshire. 
They combine every quality of good paper- 
making with every quality of good form. 


Two-tone Linen and Highland Linen, two fabric- 
finish papers, have had a wide vogue this season, and 
can be had of almost every dealer. Berkshire Linen 
Fabric is a new and likable paper. If your dealer 
does not have Eaton-Hurlbut Papers, send us his 
name and get a sample of the shades of either kind, 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” a delightful ctesk bouk 
fur all who write letters, sent free on request and the name of 
a dealer who slo t pel Eaten Vaton-Hurlbut writing nae IMIS ETRE eS: 





\ Class Pins Pins or or Badges 


FOR ANY COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLASS, 
CLUB, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 


Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
Sy We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 






ones OS leer, Silver- Plated Pins, Buttons or 


Either of 


, Medals of alldes scriptions, 
the nwo styles illustrated in one or two col- 
ors enamel, any letters or figures if not 
more unin shown, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample,10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
View -- Larce Catalogue. iustrating dun. 
Ure boot test sus, Batisfaction Guaranteed. 
Ce latetd Toe ays and Rild-on Bachres at low 


AH 
prees  Speclal desigus and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROB., 21-5, 8. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. wee 


HAIR GOODS 











ae 


FOYE. ai 





Perfect-Fitting Stvlish 
WIGS Pompedours. 
Wavy Switches. 
for Vaties and | $3.00 up. 
Gentlemen Crmpooaien Deaautibere, 
liinatratead Cotaiopnce Free 


f. BURNHAM, Dept. A. 
70 State Strect, Chicugo. 
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FOR THOSE WHO ARE 


HYNESS is an over-sensitiveness, 

an anxiety as to what others are 

thinking of us, a shrinking from 
observation, a morbid self-consciousness 
that prevents us from appearing at our 
best. 

A scatter bride leaving a small 
country place to live in a large town is 
sometimes overcome with timidity at 
the thought of meeting strangers. She 
has a dread that she may say or do the 
wrong thing. 

“Imagine,” she exclaims to a friend, 
“‘a girl-wife, shy and reserved, unused to 
society except such as there is in a 
country place, being thrown among 
strangers, and you may understand 
how I feel. How shall I ever learn to 
feel at case?’’ 

“By thinking less of yourself and 
more of others,”’ replies the frank friend. 

A young girl brought up in a refined 
home in a country town need have no 
Misgivings in going among strangers 
and taking her place in the ranks 
of married women, if she possesses 
instinctive womanly grace, courtesy 
and kindness. Shy and reserved she 
may be, but these quahties are not 
necessarily unbecoming. Her manners 
may be sweet and considerate, with an 
anxiety to please, a willingness to 
listen attentively, to take an interest 
in others, to be responsive and not to let 
thoughts go wool-gathering. 

Often a young hostess is alarmed at 
being obliged to introduce people. At 
least, she can remember that men are 
presented to women, never the reverse. 
But names fly out of her head. A 
story is told of a young man who says to 
his hostess, ‘‘Will you introduce me to 


the piano?” 

“Yes,” replied the flurried and for- 
getful hostess, “if you will tell me your 
name and hers!” 

To remember names and faces is one 
of the necessary lessons of life to be 
learned. 

Dittidence is a distrust in oneself, fear 
of being criticised. Some young men 
suffer from it so painfully that it makes 
them awkward and clumsy in manner 
and speech. They stumble over a chair, 
do not know what to do with their hands, 
their only refuge being to put them in 
their pockets—a hopelessly awkward 
fault which every young man should try 
to correct. They fear that young girls 
are secretly poking fun at them. Ill- 
mannered and cruel are the women who 

| laugh at a man’s bashfulness. The well- 
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the young lady in blue standing near 
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BY MRS. FRANK LEARNED 


SHY 


bred woman appears not to notice his 
confusion, feigns not to look at him, tells 
some amusing anecdote or some funny 
experience or accident, and _ presently 
draws him out to talk naturally. 

Children should be taught early in 
life how to enter a room, how to speak 
to visitors politely, how to bow grace- 
fully, to look people in the face when 
they speak, not with a stare, but with 
an’ ‘intelligent expression. 

Dancing lessons are of the greatest 
use to children and wvoung people. 
They may learn how to stand, move. 
bow, and what to do with their hands 
and feet. 

Parents should encourage their young 
sons to gO in society and try to over- 
come in youth the misery of awkward 
bashfulness. 

No doubt temperament has much 
to do with shyness. Two brothers may 
have totally different manners. One 
has a manner which is hike a gift of 
genius. He knows how to be graceful, 
charmingly polite, deferential to older 
persons. His gay, wholesome, genial 
way of pleasing will carry him lightly 
and successfully through the world. He 
will make friends easily. His brother, 
on the contrary, may be consumed 
with bashfulness and awkwardness; his 
thoughts play tricks and desert him at 
the needed moment, and he fails to make 
a good impression until one knows him 
well and discovers his heart of gold. 

It is not much consolation to know 
that distinguished persons have _ been 
afflicted with shyness, because certain 
peculiarities are tolerated in a genius 
which are not forgivable in everyday 
mortals. 

Hawthorne was so shy that he ran 
out of the house when he saw visitors 
approaching, and left his wife to receive 
them. Mrs. Hawthorne was a= shv 
woman by nature, but she overcame 
her timidity for the sake of her husband. 
Tact and patience were among her strong 
points. 

Madame Récamier, whose charm and 
beauty have made her famous, Was very 
shy and neither clever nor witty. She 
had little to say but had a sincere, win- 
ning manner, a talent for making friends, 
So nee tes flurried or excited. 

e retaine 
through life, in. ae meno uar clink 

Shyness is not al eset auraten es 
ba altogether something 

»e ashamed of. Far better is a 
modest reserve and even a ositive 
timidity than a pushin f - 

: & torwardness. 
aggressiveness, Pertness, conceit and 


self-sufficiency. The self-admiring per- 
son, with assurance and assumption, 1s 
less desirable in society than the bashful 
youth or maiden. 7 

Emerson tells us that ‘the maiden at 
her-first ball, the countryman at a city 
dinner, believes that there is a ritual 
according to which every act and com- 
pliment must be performed or the failing 
party must be cast out.’’ Later they 
learn that ‘‘good sense and character 
make their own forms every moment.” 
He warns us that coolness and absence 
of heat and haste indicate fine qualities, 
“and that society dislikes egotistical, 
solitary or gloomy people.”’ 

Society demands what it terms good- 
nature—‘‘willingness and _ faculty to 
oblige.” The favorites have more 
spirit than wit and no ‘“ uncomfort- 
able egotism.”’ 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Z. F.—1. The point of view of your friend 
and yourself is rene. If oe are going to an- 
other city it would be allowable for him to 
pive you a note of introduction to the young 
ady’s mother, provided he is on sufficiently 
intimate terms with the family to warrant 
doing so. You may then call and leave the 
letter with your card and address, without 
asking to see any member of the family. It 
is for the young lady’s mother to make the 
next advance, and she may write a note invit- 
ing you to call or dine. hen you call and 
meet the family you should not ask the 
privilege of calling again, but if you are in- 
vited to dine you must call afterward. 2. 
When travelling, a man wears a business suit. 
Negligé dress in public is bad form. 


Granville.—The knife and fork are placed 
close together in the centre of plate when 
one has finished eating. A glass is always 
taken in the right hand. 

Anowles. — After a church service one 
should not greet friends or converse with 
them until outside of the church building. 


Benedict.—A toothpick must never be used 
except in the privacy of one’s own bedroom. 

C. D.—A physician’s card is “ Dr. William 
C. Brown.” 

Mrs. 4 VY. B. and Others—\. Correspond- 
ents will kindly write their inquiries in ink 
and on one side of the paper and in separate 
paragraphs. 2. An orange may be cut cross- 
wise and eaten with an orange spoon or a 
teaspoon. 3. The correct form would be 
“My dear Dr. Brown.” 4. A married woman’s 
card has her husband’s full name, “ Mrs. 
James Westervelt Rogers.” 5. Knife rests 
are intended only for the carving knife and 
fork when the table is set, and the knife and 
fork are not returned to the rests after being 
used. 6. The a in the word chafing-dish is 
pronounced as in ay. 


St. John.—Bread-and-butter plates are used 
at breakfast and luncheon, not at dinner, and 
are at the left of one’s plate. It is not correct 
to butter a slice of bread. One breaks off a 
small piece of bread and butters it. 


Annie D. T—A young girl who is self- 
respecting and who understands the proprie- 
ties will not receive visits or gifts from a 
married man, nor will she accompany him to 
a theatre or other public place unless with his 
wife and invited by his wife. 

. Y.—The best rule for a girl to follow is 
not to send presents or notes to men. 


Mrs. H. J. D.—1. You would owe a call to 
the friend who sent the invitation. 2. Your 
sister should have returned the calls she 
owed before leaving the city, or on her de- 
parture should have enclosed cards with “P. 
PC.” in the lower left-hand corner, meaning 
the French words Sour prendre congé (to 
take leave). 


D~D. Z. 1.—Tlf a plate is passed for a second 
serving, the knife and fork should be left on it. 
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IN CHOOSING 


DQ 
A WEDDING PRESENT * 


table ware will claim a good share of your attention, as It Is 


appropriate and useful thing that can 
q@ Beauty, 
these things the 1835-R.WALLACE 
brand of plated 
surprisingly modest prices. 


other ware, 


@ Your dealer can supply you with s 


stvle, and wearing qualities must 


but’ is 


Z 

, 

the most i 
be bought for this purpose, 

In all 

plate is not only better than any 

to and at 


be carefully considered. 
silver 
Silver 


equal Sterling 


ingle pieces or sets, in chests or satin- 


lined boxes, suitably wrapped for sending direct to the bride. 


R: WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


} 
To Set the Table,’ by Mrs. 
Our New York store Is 


Rorer, 
226 Fifth 


\ postal to Dept. 15 will bring you, free, our beautifully illustrated book, “* How 


Avenue. 


We show here, *t Floral '’ Butter Knife and Sugar Spoon in Satin-Lined Box, and 


** Troy *’ Steak Carvers, 


i 


SAMSON SIDE 


Croat 







ELASTICS — 


Latest Invention 
in Garters 


The Black Cat ‘Cushion Px- 
panding Loop” is the newest | 
and best fastener made for gripping 
the stocking—Never cuts it—A strong 
feature of Samson Side Elastics. Made 
in sizes for Women, Misses, Children and | 
Babies. If your dealer hasn't them order 
from us, giving your dealer’s name. Made of 
superior, heavy inch widclisle elastic (fresh rubber), | 
\, in, mon-elastic. Nickel-plated adjustable buck- | 
ics. Money back if not satisfied. Mailed on 

receipt of 15¢ or two pair any sizes desired for 25¢. 


BLACK CAT GARTER COMPANY, 235 Sth AVENUE, CHICAGO | 
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THE TRUTH 


ABOUT CALIFORNIA 
AND THE WEST 
Is told in Picture and Text by 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


In the crowth and expansion of the West, SUNSET 
has always taken a most active part. [It is a maga- 
zine of Progress and Achievement, and its influence 
is becoming greater every month. Its Industrial 
Stuches, Descriptive Articles, Scenic Sketches and 
Western Stories and Verse make it a leading en- 
tertiiners While its increasing circulation and influ- 
ence make it a great adverusing medium, Finely 
illustrated. Hest Western writers and artists. 


$1 a year; 10c. a copy; sold everywhere 


Merchants’ Exchange Building 
431 California Street, San Francisco, California 


WEbop! NG INVITATIONS | OLD CARPETS a NEW RUGS 


and Announcements printed and Pnuriveb Up-to-date 
Styles. Tinest werk andl niaterial lea seyiish Visiong: 
Cards 75cts. Samples and valuable booklet, “Welling Etiquette.” 





We can weave them to order into handsome rugs. 
Any size. We pay freght. Write for particulars. 


FREE. J, W. OOOKRUM, 526 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. M. HORBERG, 123 Blue Island Avenue, Dept. H, CHICAGO 
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| The Great 
“7 Toilet Secret 
* vai of the Day 


a ys PA ea 


The woman who knows the pleasure 
of being handsome knows also the help 
a delicate face powder is to her. The 
woman who uses 


LABLACHE Face Power 


“The Queen of Totlet Powders” 


knows she is using’a powder which is abso- 
lutely pure, and is beneficial to the skin. 
It purifies and beautifies the complexion, is 
delightful to use and invisible when applied. 
It is a boon to ladies when wearing low- 
necked gowns. It is the great toilet secret 
of the day. 

Accept no other. Flesh, white, pink, 
cream tints, 50c. a box. Druggists or by 
mail. Send roc for Sample. 

BEN. LEVY & CO. 
Dept. H, $25 Kingston Strect, Boston 


HAIR BOOK FREE 


Every woman should have this book. It tells how to presers © 
the natural beauty of the hair—how to regain this beauty 

= if it has been lost, and how to 
aequire it. Compiled 
. from best authorities. 









Send your 
name 
to-day 







’ Special Offers 
well 


stem switches 


tra short , 
made of good quality hair and to 
match any ordinary shade, at the 
following special prices 


, s 
2 on., 22 in. 


Olé oz., 24 in. . 

S14 oz., 26in.. «= « 

Lichtweight Wavy Switch 

Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
2” in. long, natural wavy . 

Natural Curly Pompadour 

Our Shampoo Tablets . . 


. $1.50 
2.25 


1.00 


2.50 


$1.95 
v.50 
50 
Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We willsend 
prepaid on approval. If \ 
werfectly satistactory a 
theamount. Ifn¢ 
liar and gray shade 
more expensive; write for esti- 
mate. Get our FREE BOt 1K wi 
lustrated cataloyrue of the late 
of hair good t the lowest prices, 
VW rite to- . 
PARIS FASILION CO. 
Dept. 25, 182 State St., Chicago 


Sent , 
Postpaid 
on Approval 


Ai 
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Wey CCV AVE O'S 
‘Ges «Perfection in Pompadours 


A featherweight wire roll on a comb is covered with 
natural, wavy hair to match your own, Worn under 
your hair it is absolutely invisible. Comfortable, 
ventilated; hygienic, cleanly; cannot crush. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send sample 

of your hair and $1.25, ‘twill be sent postpaid. 

Saustaction guaranteed or money retunded. 


H. A. AUSTIN & CO., Inc. 





"19 Kingston Street, BOSTON . 


BY ELEANOR 


QUESTIONS WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THE DEPARTMENT WILL BE ANSWERED BY DR. 
IF AN ANSWER BY MAIL IS DESIRED, A STAMPED, 


IN THESE COLUMNS. 





ROGERS 
ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 


A GOOD COMPLEXION 


MUST BE SENT.—EDITOR DELINEATOR. 

POOR complexion is a complaint 
A of so many of my correspondents 
that I feel the necessity of discuss- 
ing it at the earliest moment possible. 
Before beginning I will place before you 
some of the queries: 


DEAR MADAM: Will you please tell me 


what to do to rid my face of blackheads, and. 


also what causes them? Can anything be 
done for large pores >—A. O. 

Dr. ELEANOR ROGERs: I havea fair com- 
lexion, but of late I am troubled with “black- 
eads,” which I believe are the cause of little 

eruptions on my face. Would you recom- 
mend cleansing it at night with hot water and 
the face brush, using almond meal in the 
place of soap? Steaming alone does not an- 
swer ne. purpose, as they quickly reappear. 


“ A Subscriber” asks: Can you tell me of 
any way by which to have a clear complexion 
and one free from all cloudiness? I once tried 
steaming the face every evening, but would 
rather have your advice before doing any- 
thing else. 


Dr. RoGers: J am troubled a great deal 
with pimples and blackheads, and have tried 
so many remedies that I have just about 

iven up. The skin of my face is so oily that 

cannot use facial creams. What soap 
would you advise? Is there any remedy for 
blackheads beside squeezing them out? This 
seems to irritate the skin. I have tried blood 
purifying medicines, but this did not help. 
After the pimples disappear there are red 
spots remaining so long that it seems as 
though my face is spotted all the time, if not 
with pimps then with marks. Any informa- 
tion on the subject would be greatly appre- 
ciated.—I. M. 


I will not take the space to quote any 
more. A poor complexion can, in the 
majority of cases, be remedied. Unless 
it is due to indigestion, lack of good 
blood—that is, of the red coloring mat- 
ter of the blood—or constipation, it is 
due to improper care of the skin of the 
face. The face is not kept clean and the 
pores get stopped up with their contents, 
which become blackened; the result is 
apparent in a blackhead of greater or 
less size for every pore, and the secre- 
tion accumulates and distends the pores 
until they become enlarged, and if they 
are pressed out a hole remains behind. 

To prevent pimples, which are these 
pores inflamed, it 1s necessary to keep 
the pores open and free. You hear 
a great deal about steaming the face. 
This is beneficial in two ways: it 
cleanses the pores, relaxes them so 
that the contents are more easily re- 
moved, and it stimulates the circula- 

892 


tion and thus improves the skin. The 
moisture, too, prevents the wrinkles 
from forming. Those who have a red 
face, to which the blood rushes easily. 
should not steam the face; nor should 
this be done if the pimples are of a 
bright red and irritable-looking. 

The face is steamed by holding it 
over a two-quart bow] or basin of boil- 
ing water. A paper cone made of stiff 
brown paper that fits the top of the 
basin or bowl and also fits quite snugly 
about the face can be used, as it brings 
the steam more directly in contact with 
the face. By the time the steam 
ceases to be given off, the face will have 
been steamed enough. After you are 
through take a soft cloth and gently rub 
out all the blackheads possible. 

The blackheads must be got nd of 
sone way or other. As long as one 
remains it holds the menace of a pimple. 
Quite a number of them can be taken 
out by gentle, firm and persuasive rub- 
bing with the pulps of the fingers. 
especially those about the folds of the 
nose, the corners of the mouth and the 
tip of the chin, places where the glands 
are thickest and consequently where 
the blackheads are found in greatest 
numbers. After you have steamed out. 
rubbed out, all you can, then the others 
must be pressed out either by means 
of the finger nails or by a watch-key or 
a comodone extractor, which is made on 
the same principle. The = aperture 
should be placed so that the blackhead 


comes in the middle, and gentle, firm 


pressure is exerted. Alcohol and water 
—or, better, cologne and water—vwill 
dissolve blackheads out. Borax in the 
water—a tablespoonful of borax to a 
quart of water—will also soften them 

Wash the face with water as hot as 
can well be borne. A long experienc 
convinces me that this is best. 

If the soap is harsh or alkaline it 
makes both face and hands rough 
Soap with little if any perfume should 
be used. The choice of SOap isa Hadi 
of skins, and so I cannot say arbitcaclv 
to my correspondents who ask me 
every day, “What king Of soap shall ! 
use?’ “You must use teh A one.” 
A soap should be chosen that 1S made a 
good fats and one that mak a one 1 
fine lather, and will not leave thea 


wrinkled and harsh after its use. The 
castile and olive-oil soaps are prefer- 
able for many, while others can use the 
glycerine soaps and think them per- 
fect, when they are sure to wither and 
dry up other skins. Above all things 
wash your face with your hands, rubbing 
it and scrubbing it while doing so with 
the finger tips. Do not use face-cloths 
that are not washed, boiled and hung 
in the sun every day. If you do, you 
are sure to have a muddy skin and 
clusters of pimples, the result of infec- 
tion from the impurities of decaying 
soap and water. The little white spots 
that come similar to blackheads are the 
retained secretions of sebaceous glands. 
They plug up these glands, and after a 


time will cause an irritation the same © 


as the blackheads. They should be 
squeezed out after the same manner. 
It is an art to squeeze out blackheads 
and open pimples. It is necessary to 
do this without causing too much irrita- 
tion. The contents should be urged 


out without irritating the surrounding | 


tissues. In using a needle for the pur- 
pose it should first be dipped into al- 
cohol to disinfect it; after squeezing 
out the contents, wipe away with a bit 
of absorbent cotton wet with alcohol 
and water or cologne and water, for 
the matter if left on the face may 
cause new pimples to appear. If the 
contents of the pimple cannot be got 





out easily it is better to wait for a. 
day or two, when they will be nearer the | 


surface. In the deep, button-like pim- 
ples, it is best to let some blood out 
of them. They are caused by an ac- 
cumulation of matter deep down, and 
as it does not find an outlet it keeps up 
an irritation for a long time, and when 
they go away they leave the deep-purple 
stains so difficult to get rid of. Steam- 
ing the face and massaging it will cause 
these stains to disappear more quickly, 
but opening the pimples makes them 
disappear so much sooner that the 
staining is not so deep or persistent. 
A knife with a tiny sharp blade, which 
is made for the purpose, can be used 
and is easier and more effective, as one 
can go deeper and so reach the source 
of the trouble. 

Many inquiries are made in regard 
to the complexion-brush. If the skin 
is sallow and thick, and the pores are 
enlarged, it should have the circulation 


CO 


stimulated; it is then that the com-— 


plexion-brush is of great use. The 
bristles should not be too stiff and 
harsh. One can accomplish about as 
much with the hands and fingers as with 
the brush. 

One must use on the face only oint- 
menis and *‘skin foods” of the best qual- 
itv, or there may result a growth of hair 
on cheeks and lins that brings greater 
despair than a rough skin or wrinkles. 
The vegetable oils are said to be much 
less likely to promote the growth of hair 
thin the animal fats. Petroleum prep- 
arations, vaseline and the like, are not 
of animal origin, yet that is the grease 
of all others that stimulates the hair 


follicles. The oily glands of the skin | 
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I give you my 








All that 
it costs is 
the stamp on 
your letter. 
repay even that, 
















: if you ask it, after you 
' have ‘tried the Kosmeo 
sample that I send you. 
I know what the trial will 
prove—or I would not make 
this offer to You, and to my 
other Readers. : 
I am sending my Kosmeo free to 
thousands of ladies. I offer it, free, 
to every reader of this maga- 
ts Se zine. Before this 
i THIS PORTRAIT of, myself —made within the 5 offer is withdrawn 


’ year, by Tonnesen, Chicago—is shown as an ex- J IT want to send it, 
ample of what my KOSMEO will do—(lama ost 3 
C free, to you. 






















mother with grandchildren old enough to go to school). ‘ 


ee 





Don’t put it off and 
forget my offer again. 


hy 
J 


ae. od Me Accept it mow. ‘Cut 
a ers % a out this coupon. Fill 
a : = u : : - . . 
Ay a a and mail it fo-day. 
__ = : _ = ot 


Put on your face, neck, shoulders and hands some of the 
Kosmeo that I give you. Let it stay on afew moments—wipe 
it off—that is all—positively a// you need do. 


Kosmeo needs no exhausting rubbing. Its use is not a task, but 
adelight. Its reward is not a distant promise, but is felt at 
once. You not only see the effect, you /ce/ it—instantly. 
A clean, delicious freshness comes to the skin that 
was hard and dry, freckled, cloudy, and chapped, 
Kosmeo makes and keeps the skin clear, bright, 
soft, velvety; 
—looking as fresh as a rosebud—feeling as fresh as it looks. 







Kosmeo is diferent from any other preparation you 
have used, or may be using. I want to emphasize that fact. 
No mineral oils or animal fats are in Kosmeo—so 
Kosmeo does not make the complexion oily, does not fill 
or enlarge the pores, and cannot grow hair on the face. 


Kosmeo restores the complexion that has been hardened, 

coarsened, or injured by reckless or mistaken treatment, or by 

weather. It brings the pores back to their natural fineness—and 
removes all extraneous blemishes. 

Kosmeo protects the complexion against wrinkles, the result of 
drvness and harshness, which come with age or exposure. Kosmeo 
protects against sun or wind—put a little Kosmeo on the face be- 
fore going out—no veil can give such protection, — 

For men, Kosmeo adds a new delight after shaving. 


Kosmeo is sold by the best druggists everywhere—in only 
one size of jar. If your druggist does not sell it, send me his 
name and 50c. and I will send you a full size jar of Kosmeo pre- 
paid. (Be sure to send your druggist’s name.) 


Remember, the sample I offer you is absolutely free. 


-—~ 





1307 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


I ask only that you ¢ry my Kosmeo. The trial shall cost you nothing, 


Don’t give yourself another chance to forget the opportunity I am offering you. 
Fill out at once, and mail to-day, the couvon which is printed above. 
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PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


$= — 





CORNISH 





Kelasieisssgah 


—E 
BE Dice 
SR WEN OANA ARENA 


TWO YEARS’ CREDIT IF NEEDED 
Simyle as A BC to furnish your home with a beautiful High- 
Grade Cornish Piano or Organ, on a plan of payment arranved 
to nieet your convenience. Special terms. We canvsatisfy any 


Ape honest person and save 
$25 PAYMENT 


one-half what agents 
and dealers charve. Ev: 
Balance at your own 
convenience 






erybody hus the benefit 
of our Factory prices and 
can buy on any terms in 
reason. Wewillshipany 
Piano or Oryan on 30 
days’ trial. Treiyht paid 
—no money in advance. 
Goods shipped at our 
risk and safe delivery guaranteed. Payment cominences after one 
month's use in your own home. Wedo not make or sell cheap, 
trashy goods, but only the old relfable Cornish Pianos and Organs 
—High Grade, First Class. Warranted for twenty-five years. 


Distance is FREE 


no objection. 1. The Beautiful 





We ship Cornish Album, a 
marvel of printing, 
promptly lor and design. 
everywhere. 2. A set of colored 
nd embossed si tyia- 
We have Pianos and 
250,000 ve ; Our unique 
satisfied _ registered refer 
ence book—5,000 
patrons. recent purchasers’ 
If you want to names and ad 
buy a first-class dresses— some 
Piano or Organ at that you know. 
factory cost we Our plan te 
invite u to give every pur 
write to us to-day haser 96 FREE 
for our remark- music lessons 
able llection of the } f Me 
aids to ful tt 
purchasers. 


All these FREE If you write AT ONCE and mention this magazine. 






REMEMBER!!! We make here in our own large and com 
~ *** plete Factories in beautiful Northern 
New lersey, the World Renowned Cornish American Pianos and 
Organs. We employ hun 

dreds of skilled mechan 4 ~ 

ics, and we buildand sell FIRST 

it First Cost direct tothe 

general public the finest PAYMENT 
Pianos and Organs in A ‘ 

America. | Youcansace | Balance $5 a month or 
aticns ser een ieltiiect: ss ae at your convenience 

you do we insure your 

satisfaction by our iron-clad nd backed up by a Vf 


CORNISH - Washington, New Jersey 
e Established 50 Years 


INVALID CHAIRS 


This is one of our popular oak 
Reclining, Rolling Invalid 
Chairs. Made with our famous 
bow frame, strongly braced. 
Finest cane weaving, rubbed 
and polish finish. Curved re- 
clining back and adjustable foot 
board. Welded steel wheels 
with hand rims. Sent 


On 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
for $14.90, freight paid. We 
make 55 styles for infants and 
adults, and selldirect at whole= 
sale prices. Send now for 
FREE catalogue. 
GORDON MFG. CO. 
602 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 


STEEL SWING 


Bizgest of all. Room for 9, The only sereechless 
aving. Roller bearing. Sy-rings all over—iike riding 
upen ale, Fine lawn ornament. Rich canopy. Do 
you want one at ovet? Write to-day. 


{ D. H. BAUSMAN 
Lancaster Co. Bausiman, Pa. 
3 aume Dept. Del. : 


‘ar { Pla 
(rét i 
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GOOD LOOKS 
(Continued ) 


are stimulated by massage, and that 
can be used instead of salves. Glvcer- 
ine does not promote the growth of hair. 
It agrees with but few skins, and should 
be diluted one-third with water before 
being used. 

Powders are not harmful unless the 
skin is naturally dry. If the skin is 
greasy and oily, and if one perspires 
freely, a reliable powdcr will help the 
skin. 

W. M. D. writes fora remedy for perma- 
nent freckles. 


Isabella S. R. alsoasks for freckle remedies. 


The suggestions made in the January 
number are applicable to all spots and 
discolorations on the face. If the 
freckles are scattered so that an applica- 
tion can easily be made to each one, 
they can be touched with peroxide of 
hydrogen or with colorless iodine; if they 
are very dark a solution of monochlo- 
racetic acid diluted one-half with 
water—it can be obtained at any drug- 
sist’s—will remove them. These act 
by irritating the skin, especially the 
latter, and therefore cannot be applied 
to a large surface. If the freckles are 
numerous on the arms and the face it 
is better to use a lotion made of bi- 
chloride of mercury, five grains to the 
ounce of distilled water. Sometimes 
the application of lemon-juice is found 
beneficial. 

I would be gratified for any information as 


to how to prevent the face from chafing every 
time I step out-of-doors.—Elizabeth. 


Wash the face with cologne and 
water, equal parts. The alcohol will 
toughen and harden the skin. If you 
find that this strength makes it smart 
and burn use that which is not so strong, 
and as the skin becomes more toughened 
use it stronger. Bismuth one part to 
white vaseline four parts might be a 
good preparation for you to use daily. 
Massage the face. Be careful to dry it 
thoroughly after washing it. 

Edna asks if the following preparation 
would be good for destroying the roots of 
superfluous hair: Two ounces of red vase- 
line. Tincture of cantharides, one-half ounce. 


Fifteen drops each of oil of lavender and oil 
of rosemary. — 


Far from destroying the roots of hair, 
it is most excellent for promoting the 
growth of the hair when applied to the 
scalp, and probably was recommended 
as such. 

B. H. B. desires to know if there is any- 
thing to promote the growth of the finger 
nails. 

I do not know of anything which will 
make them grow longer, except to im- 
prove the general health. The finger 
nails can be very much improved in 
appearance by the application of plenty 
of grease. Vaseline is as good as any. 
If the nails are growing very badly and 
are not healthy, they are sometimes 
pulled out by a surgeon, and the ma- 
trices from which they grow. start 
others that are fresh and more perfect. 
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j 
Send Orders to New York City Only) 


We Have No Branch Houses No Agents 


FASHION BOOK FREE 


WRITE TO-DAY for our handsome illustrated catalog 
of New York’s latest styles in women’s, 
children’s and misses’ wear. 


No. 4005—THE ORCHID. A women's 
washable shirt-waist suit (walking length) mad 
of white Union butcher linen, cleverly tailored and 
designed. 

THE WAIST OF THIS SUIT is handsome! 
designed’ with graduated side plaits and_ wid 
front panel of old English Swiss embroidery 
raised effect, in a variety of exqutsite patterns. 
Plaited back, new full 
sleeves plaited from 
cuff to elbow. New 
stock collar and cuffs 
finished withhandsome 
embroidered turnovers 
of old English design. 
Open front. 


THE SKIRT is made 
with nine gores and 
inverted 
plait back. 
It is side 
plaited to 
match the 
waist. The 
panelfront 
of old 
English 
Swiss em- 
broidery, 
the same 
the waist, fin- 
ished with a 
three-inch hem. 
Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure, 
length of skirt 
41 inches. 
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Union 


19 


ET etme On 


SPECIAL NOTICE. At the extraordinary low 
price at which we offer this beautiful suit we cann 
ifford to make alterations in length of skirt. etc. but 
we have amply provided for a home alteration i 
necessary, by finishing the skirt with a three«inch 
hem, and also provided ample material in the ine 
verted pao back so that an alteration at your 
weme 1s but the work of a few moments 5 3 i 
white only. Shipped to you with the fuil eee: 
ing and agreement that if not satisfactory to vou 
es respect, faultless in style, material th ee 
manship you can return it at our expence 3 > 
your money will be at once pefondes Se 2e $2.75 


Write TEOG Srone CT eek ACTY ESE Write 
for Our ¢ os 
re LEG EL my OPER(. = fn 
atalog SIXTH AVE. yr ie-arsesTS (ataieg 
Woda, NEWYORK CITY.NY. loo 






DON’T SHOUT! 
The . «* Morley”’ 


makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Tele 
phone for the Ear — invisible. 
easily adjusted, and entirel 
comtortable. Over 50,000 sol 
81ving instant relief fromdeaf- 
ness and head noises, There 
are but few cases of deainess 
that cannot be benefited. 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 


The Morley Compan t.U 
$4 South 16th Street, Philedephis 


For polishing Gold, Silver, Plateg. 

per, etc. Works quick and ease 

deteriorate. Established 18 years 
0. y ers and Agents. Ask or 

GKO. W. HOFFMAK, 295 Est Washington B:., ee ise 


ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
Keeps its lustre. It does not 
3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. 


- 
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BY MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY, Honorary President of 
The National Congress of Mothers 


THE MISTAKES OF MOTHERS 


HERE is pathos as well as deep 

significance in the following let- 

ter, and it may strike a note of 
personal experience in the lives of 
many who read it. 


My DEAR Mrs. BIRNEY: . 

I wonder if the following experience would 
prevent another mother from doing likewise, 
and if you some time could point out to mea 
present remedy for “my mistakes.” 

During my married life I have given up all 
obligations outside the home, and have striven 
most earnestly to give advantages of music, 
school, society and Sunday-school and church 
work, aS well as personal advancement to the 
older children in the family. 

My health failed ten years ago and I have 
had to try hard to regain it. I now find how 
little I have done and am doing with and for 
the younger children to develop a strong per- 
sonality and make them self-reliant. I my- 
self can do nothing but the so-called drudg- 
eries of the home and help to economize in 
financial affairs. The younger children are 
without music and such advantages. Two of 
the younger daughters began clerking when, 
res ively, fifteen and sixteen ie of age. 
They have little time to think of aught save 
earning wages and of theirdress. They begin 
to feel the Jack of their training and to show in 
health the too early strain of clerking. I 
have lived more for the children than with 
them. How I wish I could overcome the 
selfishness I unintentionally developed in the 
older ones, and that I could begin now rightly 
to train myself as well as the aa — 


L. M. B., in the phrase “I have lived 
far more for the children than with them,” 
makes the strongest possible comment- 
ary on her ‘‘mistakes.’”’ Had she lived 
utth her children, she would have had 
opportunities of noting and checking 
faults and tendencies which she either 
overlooked or took for granted in her 
manifold activities for their material 
welfare and advancement. 

One of the most touching things in 
life, and also one of the most inspiring, 
is the wonderfully developed quality 
of self-sacrifice in maternal love, and 
yet still finer and nobler is mother 
love tempered with justice. The latter 
kind of love may not at first appeal to 
our emotional nature, but its results 
surely command our admiration. To 
be just to children means not only that 
they shall be tenderly loved and wisely 
guided but that they shall be allowed 
the opportunity to develop into strong 
and good men and women. They are 
hindered in such development if they 
are prevented thr ugh a mistaken sense 
of kindness from coéperation with their 
parents, so far as it is practicable, in all 


that goes toward the making of a happy 
home. 

The spirit of service is manifest in the 
great majority of very young children, 
and while it is often easier to do things 
ourselves than to let the children do 
them, we cannot afford to decline the 
proffered help which is so valuable a 
part of their training, and which, as 
they grow older, becomes a real help 
in the household. 

There are innumerable ways in which 
young children can assist a tired mother, 
and if the mother be wise and make the 
right beginning she need not lose her 
health through overwork. No amount 
of education, culture, or social advan- 
tages can atone for a defective charac- 
ter, and young men and women who 
selfishly ignore their duties to their 
parents and their younger brothers and 
sisters are not likely either to make 
good citizens or to continue that per- 
sonal advancement so dearly purchased 
by a devoted mother. 

To be specific, in the instance before 
us, unless the children showed some 
decided fondness or aptitude for music, 
money spent in that direction could 
have been better applied in hiring help 
for the mother, or otherwise lightening 
her cares. I wish every child might be 
given some instruction in music, but it 
is a luxury, and the price paid, when 
weighed in the balance with necessities, 
is often too dear. 

I have known whole families deprived 
of many legitimate little comforts and 
pleasures through the desire of a fond 
and ambitious mother to have her 
daughter study some accomplishment 
for which she had not the slightest de- 
gree of talent, but which her mother 
hoped might be the means of opening 
some social avenue for her. Only 
genius, Or perseveranc2 so marked as 
to be allied to genius, has a claim to 
such sacrifices. It is all very natural, 
this mistaken parental aspiration, but 
it is often pathetic in its manifestations 
and results. 

It is right for every father and mother 
to wish for the success and happiness 
of their children, but in seeking this end 
they build upon sand unless they give 
character building precedence over mere 
material advancement. Perhaps, in the 
present instance, if undue sacrifices had 
not been made for the older children, it 
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“ The Andrews Baby is 
known rom one end of Long 
Island to the other. Every- 
one comments upon her as 
the most beautiful and best 
proportioned child they have 
ever seen. We are justly 
proud of her—thanks to 
Eskay's Food and an ail. 
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ee re wise Providence in directing 
i 4 ° . 
por bo le pie ute to a doctor who knew his 
UE bat) © Ousivess.’ (Extract from Father's x 
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Dt ee thes 
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vised Eskay’s 
Food. The, _ 
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Letter.) 


There is nothing but 
health is Eskay’s Food 
for your baby and your 
neighbor’s. Send to-day 
for a generous sample 
and our splendid mothers’ 
book ‘‘How to Care for 
the Baby ’’—free to any 
address. 

Eskay’s Food is deli- 
cious for the convalescent 
and wonderfully nutri- 


diate. 
was fed 
Eskay’s Food 
exclusively 
for fifteen 
months. At 
twenty-tvwo 


ity baits tious and easily digested. 
peel It is retained when all 
re other foods fail. 

weighed 

hh ee SMITH, KLINE & 
pounds, and FRENCH CO. 


Maher tite hag 430 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ink of 
these 


A Marqua Go-Cart 


OUGHT TO BE YOUR CHOICE 


Mothers, we want to mail you our 12th Annual 
catalog, 95 styles to please every individual taste 

a and purse. Catalo tells why your 
. selection shouldbe a“ Marqua” 
Cart. Reclining, Ad- 
justable and Foldable 
carts for Babies from 
$2.50 to $35.00. 


ay the American Jr. 
J a (@MAaLL) 


Marqua Special 
(septum) 
Dreamland 
(LARGE) 

r line of carts made 
by“ Marqua” are 
the leaders this 
season, but not on sale 
at dealers—only direct 
Special freight allowance. 

Please write for it to-day. 


Department B 
Cincinnati, Ohio 






























from us to you. 


Dur Catalog will aurely interest you. 


Marqua Carriage & Toy Co. 

















Straight Legs 
and a strong, flat back developed 
ifthe baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 
Baby=-Walker 


ry Endorsed by physicians as the best 
physical developer, In it chil 
r ¥can sit, stand, jump or walk 


s| m** Cushioned -spring support 
<4 ed.”” Adjustable, Keeps chile 


clean; safe. Insist upor 
Special styles for cripples. Buy of your dealer if possible 
bo 












““ Glascock’s’’ —the standard 
Write for our fre k. ** The Twentleth Century Baby, , 


by Ellen D. Wade, M.D., “Telly how to keep baby well.” 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 631 West St., MUNCIE, IND 
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Happy ans BLOCH 


Bal 


ee 


P 
Erle 


“They 
Go Together 


The baby that rides in a Bloch Go-Cart is 
happy because he is comfortable. The “ Bloch”’ 
is built to insure this; and the ease in running 
and adjustment means less work for the mother. 
Healthy, happy babies and satisfied mothers as- 
sured with the 


BLOCH 
Go-Cart 


Our New 1905 catalogue mailed free. 
hundreds of beautiful styles of the handsomest, 
best made, roomiest and strongest of all Go-Carts, 
together with testimonials from pleased mothers 
everywhere. 

Sold by most first-class dealers. If your dealer 
will not supply you we will send you the name 
of one who will. Look for the name Bloch— 
none genuine without. 


INVALID CHAIRS 


for outdoor or indoor use 
that are built so as to 
assure periect com- 
fort to the imvalid. 
Twice as strong as 
other makes and one- 
third less in price. 
Send for booklet 
containing complete 
information. 


Shows 


— chairs 





PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
1136 No. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“IDEAL Folding Go-Ca 
The Original Patented ine rm 


Mother’s pleasure and Baby’s idea of 








solid comfort. Can be taken in the car, 
elevator or carriage. 
Fitted with springs, is light os » 
cr 1 automatically, iy iS > 
Closed s» adjusts to se at Mace Get) i ee 
' / 1 vd . 4 a% 
yf era iSY | 1 ae 7S x 
eral easy post. QOS ae 
10ed of cl PP 
thu tre ee Open 
ening thespi c fr . yy 
oe . a) —~ 
Physicians {40777 i 
« endorse it. SO ] 2 % 
ry Shoul your = ron, 
b ealern ive : . 
r eS 


j} and Doll F tcf ig Carts, 
DETROIT FOLDING CART CO. 
664 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








go [ EASYTAKE 


(TTP) Go-Cart 


wf \ 
oo 


: 4 1: 
\ : eclining 
1djust- 


ee: Ligh h-. weighs 14 Ibs 
aS | >! years, teste I fo L150 oe = 


‘ Oo GWATHMEY MFG. CO., Dept. D, 


“ | 2405-09 Fulton 8t., 





up to S100. 


‘ Hints to mothers.’’? (No Patterns.) 





- influences of home life. 
and daughters, had they been taught to 


AKE 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. | 


INFANTS’ OUTFIT comptete'ss.s9 
Send four cents postage for 


Catalog of Children's Furnishings and 


NYE & HERRING, B-17 Quincy St., Chicago 


CHILDHOOD 
(Continued ) 


_ might not have beer necessary for the 


two younger daught rs to become bread- 
winners as clerks before their physical 
development was complete and at an 
age when they needed the restraining 
The older sons 


minister instead of being always minis- 
tered unto, would have shared in the 
responsibility of caring for their younger 
brothers and sisters. 

If I were that mother I should appeal 
with my whole heart and soul to the 
older children; I should tell them of 
the wrong unintentionally done them 
through my mistaken sacrifices, and ask 
them to help me right this wrong by 
doing everything in their power to help 
me with the other children. I should 
not demand anything of them, but I 
should talk with them as tenderly and 
lovingly as I could, praying always that 
my words might reach their inner spiritual 
consciousness. And then, dear mother, 
if the response be not all you hoped for, 
be not cast down; be brave; be of good 
cheer. You doubtless have many years 
of service before you, and this message, 
this warning you have uttered, since 
it goes literally to all parts of the earth 
who can measure its power for good; 
its quickening effect upon the minds of 
young mothers. 


Dear Mrs. BIRNEY: 

I have enjoyed reading your talks so much, 
and I would like to ask you questions which, 
though of great importance to me, I am 
afraid are a little outsjde of your work for 
THE DELINEATOR. - First, I will tell you we 
are away off on the plains of Texas, and the 
nearest doctor is ninety-five miles from here. 
There is no one here to tell me how to do. I 
have had three children, two girls and a boy. 
We lost our boy. I am just twenty-four 
years old, so I cannot be expected to know 
everything yet, can I? Our baby is sixteen 
months old and quite healthy, but she 
weaned herself six weeks ago, and what I 
want to know is, what shall 1 give her to eat? 
Our oldest girl is just five years old. What 
or how would you teach her religion? She 
asks such questions about everything. Some 
one told her about a“ bad place” and she 
did not sleep that night, she was so worned 
and frightened because she had been naughty 
that day. I wish I could tell you something 
to help your good work instead of asking a 
favor. Mes. W. J. S. 


- On receipt of a self-addressed stamped 
envelope I will refer this mother to a 
book which will give her all necessary in- 
formation regarding her first question. 

How to teach a five-year-old girl 
religion—there are many wa‘s_ of 
answering this question, but to my 
mind the great things of life are best 
taught by example. The mother who 
would impress her children with the 
beautiful life of the lowly Nazarene, 
must weave into her own daily living 
the golden threads of patience, humil- 
ity, charity, faith, tenderness, and she 
must fill their consciousness with the 
idea that God is Love. It is unjyst and 
cruel to inflict upon little children a 
doctrine of wrath and eternal punish- 
ment. In an article in THE DELINE- 
ATOR for November, 1904, I endeav- 
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ored to give some suggestions concem- 
ing religious instruction to those who 
had the care of young children. Since 
then a very helpful httle book has been 
brought to my attention, called Baby 
Bible Stories, by Gertrude Smith. 


My Dear Mrs. BIRNEY: 

Perhaps some of the readers—the mothers 
—of THE DELINEATOR will be_ interested, 
and some of them may be helped, by my ex- 

erience with children and Christmas money. 

Ve have three girls, and as I believe it ts 
not wise to send them out into the world 
without some equipment for meeting life's 
trials, I have tried nis plan and find that it 
works admirably. Even a child of two or 
three can do some little thing to help. My 
girls began to help. when they were quite 
young. My eldest girl has ees been very 
robust, but the second was rather delicate. 
and was not required to do as her sister had 
been doing. I soon saw that I had made a 
mistake, for when she got stronger she ob- 
jected very decidedly to doing anything at 
all. When thesmallest request for help was 
made it was met with a frown. I was rather 
puzzled as to the best plan to undo the mis- 
chief, There seemed no other way than to 
buy smiles instead of frowns, particularly as 
she was very fond of having a little money 
tospend “all by herself.’ I decided to 

ut the three girls ona pay-roll. At first we 

egan with ee, cents a month—a centa 
day—then if the frown came when a requet 
for Help was made, or when the regular work 
was to be done, one cent was taken from the 

ay. I found it to work like a charm. After 
osing a few cents the frowns vanished, untul 
now everything is done willingly and, I think, 
more with the idea that they can be a help to 
mother than for the amount of money they 
receive. I make no question about Jay now, 
they each have an allowance, and out of that 
they must save their Christmas money. 

_My eldest daughter is now fourteen. I am 
giving her $2 a month. Out of this she 
supplies herself with hose, gloves, mnbbons 
and the small accessories she needs for 
school, such as pencils and tablets. The two 
younge: girls receive fifty cents a month each. 

ut have to buy only school supplies. As 
they get older their allowance will be in- 
creased, as well as the number of articles they 
must purchase with it. K. F. 


There are those who question the 
wisdom of offering children rewards for 
good conduct, and others who unhesitat- 
ingly condemn the method. Any plan 
which works as admirably as the one 
tried by the mother who wrote the 
foregoing letter is worthy a trial, and | 
shall be very glad to receive the testi- 
mony of such mothers as may pursue 
a similar course with their children. 
We are all consciously or unconsciously 
striving for rewards of one sort or an- 
other. The most unselfish enjcy the 
peace of mind and the sense of rest which 
follow their well-doing. Little children, 
and the young generally, live in the 
objective world, and tangible rewards 
appeal to them. Excellent habits are 
often established by this means when 
other appeals have failed. It is not 
buying goodness; the reward may be 
used as a reminder, which strengthens 
the original good intention of the child. 


Drak Mrs. BIRNEY: 


Your articles in THe Dr 3 , 
been of somuch help to us are eae 
more young matrons have decided to forma 
club—to be known as the Mothers’ Club of 
Mt. Vernon~ the purpose to help each other 
in training our Small children in morals and 


manners. We will look forward to your 
article and have it read before the club each 
month. Any word of encouragement that 
you have time to send will be we come: ‘s 

. D. H. 


I would suggest, in addition to the 
specific information which I sent by 
mail, that an evening meeting be held 
once a month to which the fathers, edu- 
cators and even spinsters and bachelors 
be invited, and that three-fourths of the 
evening be devoted to a general discus- 
sion of some subjects such as punish- 
ment, obedience, etc. I mention those 
two topics as interest in them seems 
universal. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A correspondent has written in re- 
sponse to the query of B.C. M., which 
appeared in the November DELINEATOR. 
The suggestions are of interest, but the 
letter is long and, on account of lack of 
space, it cannot be printed in these 
columns. Elsewhere.comment is made 
upon certain of the points touched upon 
by E. B. R. 


Where can I get the classified book list for 
children, also the one for parents, which, I 
understand, are published by the National 
Congress of Mothers? Please tell me also 
where I can obtain information concerning 
that organization ? 


The fact that I continue to receive so 
many inquiries similar to the above is 
my excuse for again giving the address 
of the secretary of the National Congress 
of Mothers—Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, 3308 
Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


What are the first things that should be 
taught to a childa yearold? Mrs. R. L. S. 


First of all, some idea of obedience. 
A child does not have to be punished 
corporally in order to gain some knowl- 
edge of authority and discipline. A 
child a few months old, can be made 
aware that it has incurred its mother’s 
or father’s displeasure. Instead of the 
customary tender and reassuring smile, 
if baby meets a grave, even disapprov- 
ing glance, and hears an earnest, firm: 
“No, that is naughty; baby must not 
do that,’’ the child quickly learns the 
difference between following his own 
inclinations, absolutely, and yielding to 
the wishes of others. The physical 
habits of a child should be well estab- 
lished before it is a year old, and through 
this means and its objective home en- 
Vironment it receives its first impres- 
sions of order, system, cleanliness, etc. 


How can I insure my little girl’s having a 
poe complexion? Is it best to protect her 
rom the weather or to allow her to take 
chances in this matter? K 


A good complexion is usually the 
result of regularity of living, abundance 
of fresh air, nourishing food, sleep, ex- 
ercise and proper bathing. If you 
meet these reguirements you need not 
be disturbed by the appearance of 
freckles or tan. As a girl grows older 
feminine vanity asserts itself, and she 
willingly uses precautions against wind 
and sun which at an earlier age would 
have seemed to her a sort of persecution. 


The picture hardly 
does justice to the 
real ingenuity and 
usefulness of the 
Stork Catch-all Brb. 


The little “pocket” stands 
out firmly from baby’s 
breast and really does catch 
alf that drops from baby’s 
spoon or chin. The bib opens 
flat and needs only to be put 
under the faucet and wiped with a 
towel. (It buttons up again to the 
catch-all shape with “snap-buttons” 
—like glove buttons.) It costs only 
50c.—in stores or by mail. No other bib that can be made 
will protect baby’s clothes so well, will keep as clean and 
sweet, or will wash so often and so easily. 

Stor« Pants keep baby’s dress dry and clean. Stork Sheeting is light as an ordinary sheet—it saves the mat- 
tress, saves you time, work, worry and expense. 

STORK Fabric is really water-proof and really washable. Stork is not like rubber or rubber-sheeting. 
StorK does not grow hard, does not crack—does not feel sticky, or clammy, or cold to the touch. Don’t letanyone 
tell you that any other fabric is like Stork. StToRK is ENE RULE You can’t know how different it is, and 
how much better, until you have seen Stor«K and have handled i 

The best stores all over the United States and Canada now display Stork goods, and sell Stor«x in pref- 
erence to anything else of this kind—because they find it gives their customers satisfaction. 

YOUR dealer sells STORK goods—or will get them for you. ’ 

Prices: Stork goods are better value for the money than anything of the kind that you can buy—not because they 
are cheaper, but because they are better. Stork Sheeting, light, 36 in. wide, $1.00 yard; heavy, 36in. wide, Si00 ya di; 
54 in. wide, heavy, $1.50 yd. Stork Pants, 50c. SToRK Travel t tch-all Bib, 
- STorK Sponge Bags, 75c. and 50c. Stork Bathing Caps, silk or cotton, $1.25 to 75c. STORK Dress Shields, 25c. 


Butterick Patterns 


66 99 Hereisanother article made of this 
wonderful new, water-proof fabric. 
We can’t tell here one-tenth as much of the 
useful information that you would get in a 


few moments’ examination of the STORK 


goods displayed on your own dealer’s counter. But we show this, merely as an ex- 
ample of STORK’s manifold uses — 
the wide variety of SToRK articles, 
made up, and waiting on the retail 
counter, for your convenience, com 
fort"and economy. 











See how the little 
pocket catches a// that falls on 
baby’s breast 


Stork Catch-all Bib 50c. 


—opens flat — 
so that it can be easily and, 
quickly washed 


t, In stores where it is now being exhibited. 


ling Pouch or Diaper Bag, 50c. StorK Ca 


BUY OF YOUR DEALER 


We (Ie that you see StorK goods at his counter. If he does not sell Stork goods 
send us the amount and his name and we will send, postage paid, any article mentioned 
ere: and if the goods are not satisfactory, return them to us 



























Write at at once and we will refund your money. 
Even if you send direct to us for SToRK goods, please 
once for /" --s mention your dealer’s name. Address, 


this Free #. The STORK Company 
Sponge Bag A oN Dept. 2E, Boston 


ne ee oN \ 
TRA, y THB STORK COMPANY, Dept. 2E, Boston. 
"POSE Send me, FREE, the STORK Baby Sponge Bag, | 


In return for the information given here. 


CROSS OUT ONE SIDE OR THE OTHER | 
My dealer sells Sronx and | Ihave asked.and I find that Storx 
T have examined Stoax | goods are not sold In the store | 





goods at hls counter, where I usually do my shopping. 


My Dealer's Name 
know a baby ANA AAAS Scceeceraceansacecncaescnccesncenacssses 
be sure to send us Uv Nuone 
its name and address. NL ALINE Cable a 6 cbh wow tae sed haidda sien empeeees 


10c. 15c. and 20c. 


are now the prices of 






They have been reduced to 


10c. 15c. and 20c. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN j 


 Formerey THE FRED MACEY CO.. Zee. & 























Wedding 


D. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 934 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


- 


DIRECT TO YOU 4" paces 


ae a 


THE BOOKCASE 
FOR THE HOME 


THE MACEY SECTIONAL BOOK- 
CASE is an artistic piece of furniture. 
It affords perfect protection for books, 
leaving them easy of access. 


{ MADE IN SECTIONS AND HALF 

‘SECTIONS so that both floor and 
wall space not otherwise available 
may be easily utilized. 


 FURNISHES THE MAXIMUM 
AMOUNT of book room while oc- 
cupying the minimum amount of 
floor space. 


MADE IN A VARIETY of 
woods and finishes with plain or 
decorated glass to suit every 
taste. 


JIN OUTWARD APPEAR- 
ANCE will harmonize with the 
furnishings of the elaborate 
apartment or the modest home 
according to grade. 


7 YOU TAKE NO RISK what- 
ever when you buy a genuine 
Macey Bookcase. Sold through 
dealers or shipped ‘‘On Approv- 
al,”’ direct from factory, freight 
paid and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Illustrated Catalogue No. N-1105 
on request. 
RETAIL STORES: 
. 3443 Broadway 
178 Federal St. 


14 N. 13th St. 
ash Ave 





FACTORY 


We are not jobbers or asscm- 
blers of other people’s goods—we 
vehicles in our own factory. 
buying direct from us 
you get factory prices with 
no middiemen’s profit, 
u get everything that is 
test, best and most dur- 
able. (ur large free cata- 
logue tells all about our 






es ie 
AY RET ee ee Ur 






no money with order plan, freight otfer, 2 years’ guar- 
anty and how we ship anywhere 


ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We make 140 styles of vehicles from $22.50 up and 
100 styles of harness from 
vehicle or harmess until you have heard from us. 


4.40 up. Don’t buy a 


Write to-day for Free Moncy Savins Catalogue. 
U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 
B 546, Cincinnati, O. 


,- to come. 












Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


HOG in soc pt lettering, including two 
sets of crvelapes, $2.60. lou Visit. 
ing Cards, 60c, Write for Samples, 





R. Thomas Dixon, Jr., 

is more generally dis- 

cussed than most au- 

thors, and no two reviewers 
agree in their estimate of his work. When 
The Leopara’s Spots appeared, a year or 
so ago, it had a large sale and likewise a 


sensational success. It was the first 
in a trilogy of Southern novels in which 
Mr. Dixon proposes to cover pretty 
thoroughly the history of the Recon- 
struction period. The second novel in 
this tnlogy is The Clansman (Double- 
day, Page & Co.), which has not been 
out long but has already become one 
of the best selling books, and is caus- 
ing the same amount of discussion 
as did the earlier book. It is a saner 
piece of work, and, in my judgment, a 
better book than The Leopard's Spots. 
Whatever Mr. Dixon’s faults may be, 
one must concede that he has genuine 
feeling and sincerity of purpose. He 
deals in superlatives, to be sure, but 
that is temperamental. Even his bit- 
terest enemies cannot call him dull. 

The Clansman covers the period be- 
tween 1865 and 1870, and the scenes 


} are laid in Washington and the foothills 


of the Carolinas. The story opens upon 


_a soft Spring day, when the streets 
of Washington rang with the cries: 


“Extra! Extra!’ ‘Peace!” “Victory!” 
‘‘Lee hassurrendered.’’ The actual war 
was over, but bitter struggles were yet 
The hospitals were full of 
prisoners of war, among them being 
Ben Cameron, a young Carolinian who 
was being gently ministered to by Elsie 
Stoneham, the only daughter of that 


*| grim and sardonic ‘old commoner” 


who 1s said to be Thaddeus Stevens in 
the guise of fiction. Mr. Dixon does a 
wonderfully convincing bit of character 
drawing in this club-footed New Eng- 
lander, who exclaimed: ‘‘The South is 
conquered soil; I mean to blot it from 
the map.” No one should quarrel with 
Mr. Dixon's portrait of Lincoln, for he 
shows him as the man with the ‘great 
heart,”’ the friend of the North and the 
South, the East and the West, whose 
death precipitated the dire conditions 
which make the Reconstruction days a 
blot upon our history. It is after the 
assassination that the commoner looms 
into prominence, and his house on the 
hill, with its dusky mistress, is the ren- 
dezvous for the unscrupulous politicians 
who have determined upon their plan of 
action for the stricken and 
South, 

When the scene shifts to the Cameron 
home the reader sees all too plainly what 
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desolate 


. time these words “hav 


the Civil War meant to the 
delicate gentlewomen  whuv 
were now left, in most instan- 
ces, without any protectors. 
I understand that the tragic death of 
Marion Lenoir is founded upon fact, and 
it was to prevent outrages such as this 
that the Ku Klux Klan was organized. 
The Klan does not figure in the storv 
until toward the end, but I presume thar 
Mr. Dixon intends to carry out the his- 
tory of this secret society in the third 
book of the trilogy. 

This is merely an outline of a book 
which teems with interest and which was 
written to be read rather than criticized. 


Most persons who are familiar with the 
work of Eden Phillpotts compare him 
to Thomas Hardy, for these two wniters 
are alike in many ways. Eden Phill- 
potts’ country is Dartmore and his 
characters people of primitive passions. 
The Secret Woman (The Macmillan 
Co.) would never have been published 
if some persons had written it, but in the 
hands of Mr. Phillpotts it is unconscious 
art—a tragedy of the commonplace. 
Anthony Redrus is a big, blonde man, 
apparently devotedly attached to his 
wife, who rules him and the hotse- 
hold with a firm hand. They have 
been married many years and their two 
sons are grown men, when Anne discov- 
ers a mysterious message which Anthon Vv 
has written. She traces him to a tnst- 
ing place one dark night, and there she 
witnesses his meeting with the secret 
woman, and what she sees there darkens 
her life forever. In a frenzy of out- 
raged wifehood she kills him, and her 
sons witness the deed. Then begin 
terrible years. She wishes to die for 
her sin, but if she confesses her favonte 
son swears that he will kill himself. 
The struggle goes on to the bitter end, 
and the tragedy deepens when Anne's 
son discovers that the girl he loves and 
hopes to marry is the “secret woman.” 
Mr. Phillpotts rises to the heights when 
he describes the meeting of the two 
women and their mutual confession. 
It is all grimly tragic and wonderfully 
welldone. This book and The Children o} 
the M tst are the kind of books that live. 

We all talk klibly about “atmos- 
phere” and “‘local color,’’ when half the 
as no significance 
Ish we had reserved 
them for the books which decerea atch 
descr. stions, For such y adh 4s 
The Garden of Allah (Stokes Co.), bv 
Mr. Robert Hichens. While Mr. Hich. 
as has always been ranked as a clever 
novelist, he has never Written an : 

y thing 


whatever, and we w 


ro? 


to equal this remarkable story of the 
Desert of Sahara. When you read the 
book you will entirely forget your 
surroundings, for you will be trans- 
ported to. that wonderfully barbaric 
desert; you will be conscious of the 
glare of an African sunlight; and you 
will be carried away by the grandeur 
as well as the peace of the ‘‘Garden of 
Allah.’’ Against this marvellous back- 
ground Mr. Hichens has set a man and 
a woman who love with a passion as 
pure as it is tragic. Their honeymoon 
is spent in a tent in the desert, and 
their souls are as one. But greater 
than their human love is their love for 
their religion, and when at last the 
woman brings the man back to the 
monastery from which he had fled not 
many months before, you will feel that 
she is happy in her renunciation. 

As an out-and-out detective story, 
The Mullionatre Baby (Bobbs-Mernill 
Co.) is not so good as some of the 
earlier books by Anna Katharine Green, 
but it 1s a clever mystery story never- 
theless. At the tender age of six, 
little Gwendolen Ocumpaugh, the direct 
heir to three millions, is mysteriously 
spirited away from her parents’ palatial 
home on the Hudson. A _ reward of 
fifty thousand dollars is offered for her 
recovery, dead oralive. The detectives 
who come up from New York get en- 
tangled in a net of mystery, but to one 
belongs the credit of unravelling it. 
Some readers of the story may recognize 
a shght resemblance to a _ certain 
abduction which took place in real life 
not so very long ago and not so very 
far from New York. 

The Life of Florence Nightingale (The 
Macmillan Co.), by Sarah A. Tooley, has 
been brought out in commemoration of 
the jubilee of this loved and famous 
woman who, fifty years ago last Octo- 
ber, left London with a band of thirty- 
eight nurses for service in the Crimean 
War. Miss Nightingale’s name is a 
household word in this country as well 
as abroad. Not long ago the editor of 
an English periodical for women took 
the votes of his readers as to the most 
popular heroine in modern history. Of 
the 300,000 votes given, 120,776 were 
for Florence Nightingale. 

The Law of the Land (Bobbs-Mermrill 
Co.), by Mr. Emerson Hough, is a dash- 
ing love story of the South, through 
which the beautiful young heroine, 
known as Miss Lady, dances into the 
good graces of everybody. The- book 
also has its serious side, as Mr. Hough 
touches vigorously upon the subject of 
the race problem. It is rather interest- 
ing to read this book in connection with 
Mr. Thomas Dixon’s The Clansman 
and see the opposite point of view of 
two men utterly unlike in every par- 
ticular. The Musstsstpp1 Bubble, by 
Mr. Hough, was one of the “best 
sellers '’ at the time it was published. 

One of the stories based upon facts is 
A Captain in the Ranks (A. 5S. Barnes & 
Co.), by Mr. George Cary Eggleston, who 
recently completed a trilogy of ro- 
mances dealing with the Virginia char- 























YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
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The Book 
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about 
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Pianos 






ment, etc., will be sent to you promptly by maul. 


YOU SAVE THE viiuy at wholesales 
RETAIL PROFIT 


and other expenses. 


is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth saving? 


advance payment or deposit. 


to keep the piano than if you 


no more obligation ( 
There can be 


were examining it at our factory. 
absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do 
as we say. Our system is so perfect that we can 
without any trouble deliver a piano in the smallest 
town in any part of the Unit States just as easily 
as we can in New York City. and with absolute’y no 
trouble or annoyance to you, and without ane 
being paid in advance or on arrival either for freight 
or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. A guarantee for 12 years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material is 
given with every Wing Piano. 
SMALL, EASY MONTHLY PAYME*TS. 
in 37 years over 40,000 Wing Piars-: «'4 
Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, E-aje °.> 
tones of any or all of these instruments may 09e re «<- 
duced perfectly by any ordinary player on the fpf uno 
by means of our Testament Attachment. This m- 
provement is patented by us and cannot be haa in 
f any other piano. 


WING & SON, 













350-360 West 13th St., 
New York. 





Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way. 


ossessed by experts. 


of tone, action, workmanship and finish. 


wishing to buy a piano. All you have to 
do is to send us your name and address. 


Send us the attached coupon and 
the valuable book of information, also 
full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of pay- 


the actual cost of making it with only our wholesale profit added. When you 
buy a piano, as many still do—at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent 

You pay his profit and the commission or salary of the agents or salesmen he employs— 
all of these on top of what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. 


SENT ON TRIAL ANYWHERE 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United States on trial, without asking for any 
We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
be paid either before the piano is sent out or when it is received. 
days’ trial in your home, we will take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing, 
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If You Intend to Buy a Piano - WING 
—No Matter What Make. Kas & SON 
A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the infor- 2 
I It tells about the different = 850-860 
materials used in the different parts of a piano, the £2 W.13th St 
way the different parts are put together, what causes ° e Naw York *% 
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t makes the selection of a piano ~ 
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It is absolutely the only hook of ed J ‘below, the Book 
ublished. It contains 156 large g = Co, / / 
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The retail profit on a piano 


We Pay Freight 
No Money in Advance 


\ There is nothing to 
the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
and are under 








Put Your Boy’s Feet | 


in a healthy, stylish, durable | 
shoe, and save him in after 
life the discomforts of foot , 
troubles. The Bates Shoe | 
will allow your boy’s feet 
to grow as nature intended. 
Ask your dealer for 
the Bates Shoe 


$2.50 per pair 


BACS 


SHOE 
FOR BOYS 






















All leathers—all fittings. 
Sizes 1 to 5%. If not ob- 
tainable, we will send pair 
to any point in United States 
upon receipt of price, de- 
livery charges prepaid. 
FREE- a valuable pamphlet 
about your boy's feet 
A. J. BATES & CO., 14 Bates Street, Webster, Mass. 
899 


HEELS OF NEW RUBBER 
HAVE THAT SPRINGY NATURE 


which makes walking healthful and delightful. 
prominent scientist is quoted as saying “that the aver- 
age man, weighing 150 lbs., assuming that he walks 


A 


three miles daily, lifts 1,188,000 Ibs.” Don't you 
realize the necessity of cushioning your heels with 
New Rubber? They absorb the jar on the spine at 
each step. If you don’t say ‘‘O’Sullivan’’ when you 
order, you may receive lifeless heels of old rubber. 
O’Sullivan’s cost 50 cents attached, no more than the 
not-half-so-good imitations. If dealers can’t supply, 
send 35 cents, with diagram of heel, to the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 








Length, 5 ft 


/ 
Width, 4-ft Qin = 


Smallest Grandin the world 


The true grand tone of this instrument attracted 
general attention and favorable comment at the 
World's Fair, St. Louis, 

Laminated rim and improved grand scale among its 
exclusive features Artistic case. 

Its small compass makes it particularly desirable in 
the average home or small apartment. 


Linton 
‘Pianos 


Every part of the mechanism, including 
the minutest detail, is made in our factory. 
In the vital qualities that insure //e to a 
piano, an Ellington is unsurpassed. Its tone 
is pure, brilliant, sympathetic. 
Catalogue showing many beautiful styles from $400 
to $600, Grand and Upright, sent free on request. 





If no dealer near you has the Ellington, we will ship you 
any style, freight prepaid, with the understanding that 
if not as represented we will pay cartage and return 
freights. ‘Time payments acceptable. Write us. 


D. H. Baldwin & Co., 144 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


REPRESENTED IN ALL THE LARGE CITIES. 


' | } 
| : 
WITHOUT THE } | | 
‘ 7, e ‘ Cc 
YR iby “ye | 
a 34. ‘oy - 
‘o improve your figure, you must stand erect, abdo- | 
men in, front straight, shoulders forward. Wear the 


°\¥ E43 TS 


SE SUPPORTER 





It rounds flat walsta, promotes graceful carriage and bol is down the corset. § 
Can be worn with or without corset. Don't take any othe If your 
ealer haen't it, send to us. Booklet fre 
V Sur ter, 1 ercerized elastic, satin band, 
| ornamental parts, Flexo fastenors,all colors, fits any figure. Per pair 50c 
A. STEIN & CO., 258 Fifth Avenue, Chicago | 
: 0 INVITATIONS | ares. 
EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.—Hiyhest quality, latest styles. Samples on request 


EVERETT WADDEY CO,48 11th & . Richmond Va 
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AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
(Continued ) 


acter The present tale opens with a 
dramatic situation after Appomattox, 
when the young hero turns Westward to 


' start a new life, and 1t shows the part 


that he and the heroine play in the 
building of our country after the Civil 
War. Everybody who is familiar with 
the name of Mr Eggleston knows what 
a pleasing story-teller he is and how 
much his books are enjoyed They will, 


therefore, not be disappointed in the 


present one. The volume contains a 
frontispiece in color by Mr. Charles D. 
Williams. 

The old masters of literature do not 
engage the attention of readers nowa- 
days as they ought—a fact that has 
been frequently remarked as a deplora- 
ble sign of the times. A thoughtful 
book, written with the avowed purpose 
of counteracting this tendency, is Vzews 
of Dante (The Henneberry Co.), by E. 
L. Rivarde, DD, PhD. It is a key to 
the study of Dante, of his poetical 
genius and his personality, and at the 
same time an illuminating interpre- 
tation of his works, which evinces 
throughout the author’s critical insight 
and understanding of the great Floren- 
tine. Thechapters on the realism of Dante 
and on Sardou’s Dante are especially 
enlightening Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, 
contributes an introductory chapter 
which is a scholarly appreciation of the 
influence and value of poetry. The 
volume is dedicated to the youth of 
American schools and colleges, and Dr. 
Rivarde himself is professor of phi- 
losophy and literature in a Western 
college 

Serious verse is, perhaps, not in great 
vogue nowadays—at least in book form 


—but a volume that will undoubtedly © 


be widely read and favorably com- 
mented upon is Florence Earle Coates’ 
latest collection of poems, published 
under the title Mine and Thine (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co) Mrs. Coates’ verse 
is anything but frivolous; it makes a 
larger pretension to literary quality, 
possibly, than that of any other poet 
whose work is seen frequently in the 
magazines This little volume strikes 
many different chords—of tender senti- 
ment, of sweet philosophy, of glowing 
tribute The lines addressed to Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, the poet, and 
the verses entitled ‘‘ Motherless’”’ are, 
in a different way, the gems of the col- 
lection Most of the poems have ap- 
peared previously in various periodicals, 
including THE DELINEATOR, but they 
will be enjoyed none the less for that 
Miss Elizabeth McCracken, whose 
magazine work has been notable, has 
published a book called The Women of 
America (The Outlook Co) It is the 
result of a journey which Miss McCrack- 
in 1902. She visited the 
various sections of this country and 
made a study of the ideals and achieve- 
ments of American women—‘‘in the 
professions, in municipal affairs, in the 
arts, and, above all, in the home and 
900 


things pertaining to home-making 


There are chapters on the ‘‘Pioneer 


Woman of the West,’’ ‘‘The Woman in 
the Small Town,’’ ‘‘The Southern 
Woman and Reconstruction,’’ ‘*Wom- 
an’s Suffrage in Colorado ’’; the wom- 
an in her club, college, and theatres, 
and in her relations to letters, philan- 
thropy, education, etc The book is 
very well written, as might be expected 
from the pen of Miss McCracken. 

A new fairy book, beautifully bound, 
attractively illustrated and _  charm- 
ingly written, is Granny's Wonderful 
Chair (McClure, Phillips & Co.), by 
Frances Browne Frances Hodgson 
Burnett has added to its value by wnt- 
ing an ‘‘Introduction’’ which she calls 
“The Story of the Lost Fairy Book.’ 
The children who cry for ‘‘Once Upon 
a Time” stories will especially enjov 
having these tales read to them 

Following The Book of Good Manners 
and Weddings, Mrs Burton Kingsland 
has written an encyclopedia of games 
in The Book of Indoor and Ountdoor 
Games (Doubleday, Page & Co.) It 
contains hundreds of old favorites, as 
well as a vast number of new games, 
which have been thoroughly tested 
Mrs Kingsland is also generous with 
her suggestions for entertainments 

I suppose every man and woman 
would like to be popular, and while this 
js largely a matter of temperament, it 
perhaps might be well for all of us to 
study rather carefully what Emily Holt 
has to say on the subject in The Secret 
of Popularity, or How to Achieve Soctal 
Success (McClure, Phillips & Co.). 
This book was wmtten for the especial 
benefit of those persons who wish to 
be liked and admired; for those ‘‘who 
are intelligent, aspiring and _ successful 
in many of their undertakings, and are 
not social favorites, and who for that 
reason are puzzled, dissatisfied and un- 
happy " 

If laughter 1s good for the digestion, 
then the dishes made from Way Ir- 
win's Home Cooking (F. A. Stokes Co.) 
should be especially good for dyspep- 
tics _ The very tone of the book is 
cheerful, and a look at the photograph 
of May Irwin, which adorns the first 
page, will at once put you in a good 
humor 

In Poems and Verses (The Century Co.). 
by Mary Mapes Dodge, there may be 
found some of that author’s work which 
appeared as long ago as 1879 in a httle 
volume entitled Along the Way Most 
of the verses, however, are new. They 
are divided under the following head- 
ings: ‘' Vers-de-Société and Random 
Rhymes,” *‘ Verses of the Field,” and 
‘Verses of the Hearth.”” 

If you want to learn “how to make 
pottery” go and buy a copy of Mary 
White’s book bearing that title (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) She will tell you 
all about the clay and the tools, how 
S pis on the wheel, how to glaze, how 

make a plaster mold, and how to dc 


a2 number of other things just as im- 
portant. This author has also written 
the books, How to do Bead Work and 
How to Make Baskets. 

If you feel a little depressed, a good 
antidote may be found in eighteen 
humorous tales by Mr. Charles Battell 
Loomis, published under the title Aore 
Cheerful Americans (Henry Holt & Co.). 
This is a sequel to Cheerful Americans, 
and has been brought out in response to 
a popular demand. 

A combination of love, music, and 
nature, may be found in Linnie Sarah 
Harris’s novel, Sweet Peggy (Little, 
Brown & Co.). Peggy is a_ bright 
young country girl, the daughter of a 
New England farmer, whose beautiful 
voice wins the love of the hero before he 
has met the owner of it. Miss Harris is 
herself a Maine woman who has been 
writing stories since she was sixteen. 

A story which young people should 
enjoy, and perhaps some grown people 
as well, is Elinor Arden, Loyalist (Cen- 
tury Co.), by Mary Constance DuBois. 
Elinor is the winsome and loyal daughter 
of a Royalist who lived in the days of 
King Charles the First and the Round- 
heads. The story is prettily told, and 
the historical background is a good thing 
for the young mind. 

Hearts an Exile (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
is published at an opportune time when 
all eyes are turned to Russia; that is, 
when they are not turned to Japan. 
Anything about either country is bound 
to be interesting. In this book by 
John Openham there is a tragedy with- 
in a tragedy that has its humorous side 
too. It is a book worth reading. 

If Upton Sinclair had lived in the 
days of the War of Secession and had 
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ie PORCELAIN ENAMELED | 
// Baths & One Piece Lavatories 
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“Standard” Ware is the only equipment for modern 
bathrooms which meets every requisite of absolute 
sanitation, beauty of design, quality and low cost. 

Its installation guarantees health to the home, luxury and comfort 
to the bathroom, and an added value to the property. 


Our book “Modern Bathrooms” helps solve the bathroom question, and you need it. It 
shows many complete model interiors of great beauty and economy from $70.00 to $550.00, 
with cost of each fixture in detail. It tells about decoration, tiling, stained glass, modern 
laundry and kitchen equipment, etc., etc. It will save you money. Free for six cents postage. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our guarantee, ‘‘Green and Gold”’ label, and 
has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture 
it is not “Staudard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


written such a book as Manassas (The Standard Sanitary M)fg.Co. Dept. J, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Macmillan Co.) his name might have Fee ak nas pret aa oo = New York: as ees oe war eee 
‘ : 5 and, , 208- uron Stree , Mo., £ 
gone down to history bracketed with Louisville, Ky.'325-329 West Main Street Boston, Mass. 712 Paddock Building 
that of Harriet Beecher Stowe His New Orleans, La., Baronne and St. Joseph Streets Philadelphia, Pa., 906-907 Commonwealth Building 


c London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. 8. 
book is a powerful arraignment of 


slavery. Mr. Sinclair calls it a ‘‘novel 
of the Civil War,” and yet it can hardly 
be classed as a novel. There is no love 
interest and the characters are those of 
history rather than those of romance. 
It is a terrible picture that Mr. Sinclair 
paints, one that few care to look upon 
now. It is difficult to understand why a 
man who can write such a book should 
choose to revive a subject that is better 
left to the pages of history. 

Three Hundred and Sixty-five Cakes 
and Cooktes (Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.) is 
a handy little volume whose purpose is 
to provide a recipe for every day in the 


STPAID|| | Engraving for Weddings 


year. The recipes are selected from Mar- Lg $],50 W rite for our epocnene of the fashionably 
‘on Harland. Mrs. Li i ood — approved wedding engraving, with prices; 
a 7 ae a eos ug ONSE- A new and enlarged edition of this popular book, with also information valuable to you in deciding 
keeping, Table Talk, and others. an up-to-date sketch of the career of each of the grand upon the forms and the style of engrave 
opera stars, including i@ newer artists, and iates , ntati i p > 
It has been customary the past few shotugrapbe, Nearly one hundred and twenty-seven il- oe ae oe oe fee ‘ Calling Garde 
lustrations in all, twenty-nine of which are full-pag or- ~nurcn ards, £ ome and VLailln ,ards., 
years for Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. atid Such ‘Pavcatiien zs Sembrich, Calve. “Ktelba, 6 ° 
to bring out as gift books short stories Nordica, Ternina, Eames, Plancon, and Caruso are Pashionable Stationery. Samples of the correct note 


represented in a variety of characters. papers, anc examples of the fashionable use of mono- 


by the late Mr. Paul Leicester Ford. OLIVER DITSON COMPANY Boston grams, address dies, crests and arms, sent on request. 
We are glad to see that there is still C.H. Ditson & Co., NewYork. J.E.Ditson & Co., Phila. WM. H. HOSKINS Co. "ss eugravers. 
another story. It is called Love Finds Order of your home dealer or any of the above houses 900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

the Way, and it is charmingly illustrated 


by Mr. Harrison Fisher, with delicate 


page decorations in color by Miss Mar- Just Get The Delineator’”’ Send ONE DOLLAR and 


Sime secure the most necessary of 
garet Armstrong. Another attractive gift | all magazines for women for one year. THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


book from the same firm is Lz'l’ Gal, a | (Limited), Butterick Building, New York City, N. Y. 
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HOW SHALL I FINISH 
MY HARDWOOD FLOORS? 


QUESTION of the utmost impor- 
tance and one never fully answered 
until after years of costly experi- 

ment we produced Florsatin, a finish 
perfect in every particular. Wax, al- 
though beautiful, is not durable. It 
demands constant care, is decidedly un- 
Sanitary and positively dangerous be- 
cause of its slippery surface. Shellac 
does not protect the wood and most 
floor varnishes are far from satisfactory. 


Florsatin has all the soft, satiny ef- 
fect of wax. It is impossible to detect 
the difference except by touch, it lacks 
the inherent slipperiness of wax. 


Florsatin is the most durable finish 
known. It wears for months and years 
without refinishing, and requires but 
little care to keep in perfec: condition. 
It may be freely washed and will not 
show heel marks or scratch white. 


Florsatin has a fine, hard surface 
that is entirely proof against dust and 
disease germs of every kind. 


The Most Economical Finish Made 


Its great covering capacity, over 750 square 
feet to the gallon, together with the great sav- 
ing in labor, as it requires no rubbing, makes it 
the most inexpensive finish manufactured. It 
is thoroughly adapted for use on old as well as 
new floors. 

Florsatin, above all else, is 
SAFE. It gives a perfectly 
firm footing and forever 
does away with the fear 
of slipping and falling. 
Florsatin is the most 
easily applied of all 
finishes. One or 
two coats simply 
brushed on with- 
out rubbing pro- 
duces the most 
. beautiful effect 
ever seen on a 
wood surface. 
May weshow you? 
For 10 cents we 
will send you a 
wood panel show- 
ing the beauty of 
the Florsatin finish 
= and a copy of “The 
You can't slip on Florsatin, Home Ideal,” by Mar- 
Grandmamma. =___garet Greenleaf, a 26- 
page book on house decoration, with 14 hand- 
some half-page illustrations. 

If your dealer can’t supply you with Florsatin 

send us his name. 






CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


22 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


31 Dearborn Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Established 1865. 


Black Satin 
— 

Pertect 
Stove 
Polish 








in Cans 


Patented in U.S. and Canada 








The only unburn- 
ible, non - explosive 
oll polish inthe world. 
A liquid that enamels 
all iron a glossy, jet 
black, producing an 
bi everlasting brilliant 
> lustre that can be 
a washed with wate! 

ae and dried like a dish; 

ee ah i not burn red and 
Tatars cannot be rubbed off 
or burned off: nodust 
li nickel, 
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or odor; prevents rust: polishes 
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j too. Never spoils or freezes. 
Black Satin ; the most economic: 
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AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
. ( Continued ) 


new collection of plantation songs by 
Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, the well- 
known negro poet. In these dialect 
poems of his own race Mr. Dunbar is at 
his best. 

The Mastery (The Macmillan Co.) 
is a capital book; in it Mark Lee 
Luther has told the story of a political 
machine that differs from The Boss 


‘and other books of that ilk. Politics is 


set on a higher standard, and the people 


' one meets within its pages are not 


ward heelers but rather city bosses 
and those who sometimes control them. 
It is not an exposé of nefarious prac- 
tices, but rather a plain tale of the run- 
ning of the political machine. If you 
do not care much for that you will find 
your interest centred in the love story 
that runs like a minor chord through 
the entire book. This is a better and 


| Stronger book than The Henchman, 
' Which disclosed another side of metro- 


politan political life. 

One seldom runs across a book of 
essays that is not at least a little dull or 
pedantic. Yet here is a book which is 
at once readable, humorous and _bril- 
liant. It is entitled Imaginary Obliga- 
ttons (Dodd, Mead & Co.), and it is by 
Mr. Frank Moore Colby, a writer who 
has many times been called the G. K. 
Chesterton of this country. Mr. Colby’s 
way of looking at things is original, his 
manner of expression unique; he is a 
man who is absolutely frank, but who 
will often sacrifice an idea to a phrase, 
who will upset many of your cherished 
ideals, but will in every line that he 
writes give you a new point of view and 
entertain you while doing so. 

A small volume of Selected Poems of 
John Boyle O'Reilly, has been issued by 
the H. M. Caldwell Co. The poems have 
been chosen by William A. Hovey, with 
a view to showing the most lovable side 
of the gifted Irishman, and he also con- 
tributes an introduction. 

Elizabeth Strong Worthington writes 
an earnest appeal for the betterment of 
our schools in a small volume called 
The Tocsin: Our Children in Peril 
(Broadway Publishing Co.). She de- 
plores the lack of religion and the over- 


_ crowding of studies in the average school 
of to-day, and she preaches the doctrine 


of the simple life for the child. 

A book which can conscientiously be 
recommended to the juvenile reader is 
Children in Literature (Flanagan Co.), 
by Mary H. Husted. This gives wise 
and careful selections from Victor Hugo, 
George Eliot and Charles Dickens. 
From Les Miserables the writer selects 
the chapters which tell of Cosette, and 
from The Old Curiosity Shop those de- 
lightful passages about Little Nell and 
Mrs. Jarley. Illustrations accompany 
the text. 

A unique book of travel is A Trans- 
planted Nursery (The Century Co.), by 
Martha Kean. It is the simple chronicle 
of a mother who takes her children on 
a Summer sojourn through Brittany. 
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A BUNION 


is terrible 


Not only because of the pain, but also 
because it deforms the foot and makes an 
A 


ugly shoe necessary. 


SISCHER 
SUNN pROTECION 


instantly and permanently relieves the pain 
and enables one to wear an unstretched 
shoe of the ordinary size. Sufferers from 


Bunions and Enlarged Joints 


who wish to test the protector before 
buying, may have one by simply stating 
whether right or left foot and size of shoe. 
Free on 10 Days’ Trial 
Wear the protector 10 days 

if satisfactory send us 50c. 
If not, return the protector. 


It is a neat little device of soft 
leather specially tanned and 
shaped, which goes over the 


_ stocking, inside the same size 


ee that one would wear 
fee ’ ~ 
n 








without a bunion, and is 
fully guaranteed. 


For sale by druggists 
and shoe ers, or 
Fischer Mfg. Co. 
320 Scott St., 
Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


$2.50 Quality Only $1.50 


Marshall E 
seer Gite: lastic Stockings outwear 





kind nearly twice over. 
cy are woven in a special mesh from 
ae eae and linen ns a. = ric 

y an improv i 
make them twice as durable as those 


woven from t 
pid meiboa materials prepared by the 









goods are sold und ott, Marshall 
s under an absolute guarantee 

of perfect fit and rfect 

get your money beck. satisfaction, or you 


e can save y . 
of Elastic Stocking ere on every kind 


We can fit you by mail j 

Personal oe eae Smree Lereene 

e nake astic Stockings rery shape 
and size, weight and Stenctie einen 
Anklets, Leg. ngs, Wristlets, Gauntlets, Ek 
bow and Shoulder Pieces; Elastic Abdomi- 
nal Supporters from 
both adults and children. 


Everything for Invalides 
and Cripples 


ostal Now for our catalogue other valuable infermedion. 
All correspondence confiden tia} and i is aemeeccas cavelioae 


MARSHALL TRUSS CO. 
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FUeaP 88 wood— We kinds of Coed 


Farm, Park and Cemet 
Ranges, and sell direct to ance: also steel 
facturers’ prices. Catalogu mer at manu- 


e free. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO., Ne, 999 Ne, Tenth St., Terre Bante, ind. 


P' ISSESSED 
of 55 im- 
pre 


not combined in 


Vvements 


anyother piano, 
THE BLASIUS 
much 
nearer to s¢ 
tific perfection. 
The great au- 
thority, Thomas 
A. Edison, SayS 
this about it: 
“Of all instru- 
ments, my experimenters prefer THE 
BLASIUS.” 
it is superior in touch, greater 
and unequalled in tone. 
Write for book of other 
opinions. 
50 great is our faith in its surpassing ex- 
cellence, so firm is our belief in your prefer- 
ment for it, that we will send the 


Blasius on trial 


free of charge, and entirely at 


our own risk 
ni rile Jo aes tc 


fas frating an ny 
¥ elect; adso Si r 


comes 


ien- 


Being scientifically more perfect, 
in durability, 


authoritative 


lars of this ss 
“ribs h 


hipping 


le Piano Makers 


1000 Chestnut BSt.. Set 


Don’t Experiment 
When puzzled about a 
gown choose 


Silk Warp 
Lansdowne 


The only fabric that 
dresses all women be- 
comingly and beauti- 
fully. 


Genuine perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 





For sale at all good 
stores 


Note the reduction in prices 
of BUTTERICK PATTERNS, 
beginning with this issue, 
to 10, 15 and 20 cents. 





AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
(Concluded ) 


The many illustrations are from snap- | 
shots taken by the author. 

The latest addition to the series of 
Beacon Biographies is Mr. Isaac Hull 
Platt’s Walt Whitman (Small, Maynard 
& Co.). The frontispiece shows a pho- 
tograph of Whitman taken by Sarony 
in 1879. The volume is dedicated to 
the memory of Richard Maurice Bucke, 
and is prefaced by a chronology. 

In Jason's Quest (Lee & Shepard) the 
author, Professor D. O. Lowell, tells of 
one of the oldest and most interesting 
myths—the argonautic expedition in 

_search of the Golden Fleece. Professor 
Lowell is Master of the Roxbury Latin 
School, and he has succeeded in writing 
just the kind of book which will instruct 

_as well as entertain the young reader. 

If the reading of books on physical 
culture and self-culture could make us 
healthy and wise we should certainly be 
strong in our generation, for books of 
this character are many in number. A 
new one of especial interest is Corrilla 
Banister’s Self-Butlding Through Com- 


mon-Sense Methods (Lee & Shepard). | | 


It is a sincere book and should be par- 
ticularly helpful, when one recalls that 
Mrs. Banister has raised herself from 
invalidism to a condition of health 
which she pronounces perfect. She is 
now telling other people how to do the 
same thing. 

One of the most valuable little books 
for women is Beauty Through Hygiene 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.), by Dr. Emma E. 
Walker, a member of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. The busy wom- 
an as well as the woman of leisure will 
find a great deal of common sense in 
these hints on how to retain beauty and, 
most important of all, good health. 

| If you read The Real Diary of a Real 
| Boy and laughed over it, then you will — 
| be glad of the opportunity to read Mr. 
Henry A. Shute’s Sequtl (The Everett 
Press.) The “real boy’ does not seem 
to have grown much in the last year, 





neither has his spelling improved, but || 


he remains as funny and. as mischievous 
as evef. 

The Real New York (Smart Set Pub. 
Co.) is very real indeed. If there is any 
nook or corner, any height or any Pina) 
any place whatsoever in New York that 
anybody wants to see, he will find it de- 
scribed in this volume. The text was 
written by Rupert Hughes, and admir- 
ably written, too. The hundred drawings 
are the work of Hy. Mayer. 

David Kent is the hero of Mr. Francis 
Lynde's_ political novel, The Grafters 
(Bobbs-Mernll Co.). He is the local 
attorney for the Western Pacific, which 
s “the best-hated corporation this side 
of the Mississippi.’’ Finance, politics, | 
and love go hand in hand in this story, 
in very much the same way that they 
do in American life to-day. Mr. Lynde iz 
is also the author of The Aaster of 
Appleby, and a frequent contnbutor to 
THE DELINEATOR and other magazines. 


FLORA MAI! HOLLY. 
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Get at the Bottom 


and every other part with no tug- | 
} 
| 


ging or lifting of the trays. Simply 


raising the cover of 
The ROMADKA 


Ready Access Trunk 


gives entrance to every corner at 
once. Simple, sanitary, perfect. 
Can’t get out of order; looks like 
any other trunk and costs no more. 
andsome , s é 
If your deater cannot supply $9400 up. 
you, write to us and get full information. 


BOOK FREE.—Send for our booklet on mod- 
ern trunk building, illustrated in colors. 


Address. ROMADKA BROS. CO. 


Dept. C, 
= Milwaukee 
eS Aw} 





(irossman’s Leader for Spring 


SICILIAN $498 


SUIT 


SENT C. O. D. 

No Money Required 
The very newest —— Shirt 
Waist Suit oe k, | , brown 
snc white Sleeves, | per part of 
skirt and fr nt f waist elaborately 
i cking as shown; 
ae with ne at plaits; 










ousi™ © $4.98 
Beautiful Fashion Catalog No. 59 


a FREE ci oe ae 


ste allt elatest 
‘Ja 


~~ 
ARD B.GR : 
Agents 


WARD 172 STATE ST. SOMA 
THE CREAT MM 

Wanted 

Send for Free 

Booklet No. 61 . 

giving full particulars. 


Squahs are raised {n one month, being 4 
prices. Lager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and tnvalids. Use your 
Small space and cay i: 

weurtl coe hing rf, 
* How 


length 
olor 





spare tiine pee fitally. 
tal. Here is vvecthAris 
Kacts gisen in our FREE BOOK, ° 
tu Make Waney With Squals.” 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 








True heating 
economy. . 


The home builder discredits 
the best value of his property 
at the very start unless he 
puts in steam or hot water 
heating. 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


bring a quicker transaction at 
a higher price in the event of 
sale or lease of the property. 


Meanwhile they produce true heating com- 
fort for the owner, protect the family Ecalth, 
reduce his fuel bills, require no repairs, are 
dustless, sirhpler to run than a varior stove, 
and they outlast the building. 

Unlike stoves or hot-air furnaces, our Boilers [J] 
and Radiators are made upon the unit or sec- 
tional plan, so that if the 
building is made larger, or 
the rooms altered (65% of all 
buildings are rebuilt) extra 
sections or parts may be 
readily added or removed, 
Hence, to buy IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators is an investment 
—not an expense, 

Whether your building is 
OLD or new, SMALL or 
large, farm or city, send for 
our booklet (free) ‘‘Heating 
Investments Successful,”’ 


6) ANERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 27. CHICAGO ff 
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Mm One foot for carpet tacks; one foot for matting 
tacks. Simply change the feet to pull either. A 
slight pressure on the handles lifts the tacks 
straight up out of the floor without destroying 
them. Saves the matting and carpet. 

Made of the finest grade of steel, 
there's nothiny to break or jet 


out of order 
ee ata glance 


Any one can 
what a house- 
For 
ale Price 25c. 
GENERALSPECIALTY CO. 

65601 Harrison Building, 
Philadelphia 


hold convenience it is 


erywhere 


Gi INCOMES 025 to $80 a Week for getting or. 

ders for our celebrated Teas, Cottees. 

Raking Powder, Spies aml Extracts. for special terms ad 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 

31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York 


B 


if? ray 
Dept 277 








HOW TO SELECT BEDS AND CRIBS 


quired for the bed and its fittings 

will be repaid by selecting mate- 

rial of good quality and first-class work- 
manship. Comfort depends mainly upon 
the choice of springs and mattress; ap- 
pearance upon the shape of the bed itself. 
Comparing the present types of bed- 
steads with those of forty or fifty years 
ago a considerable change is noticeable 
—a leaning toward simpler patterns, less 
carving and a lighter construction. 
The old-time, historic four-posted bed- 
stead was in favor until the early 
nineteenth century, when a curved head 
and foot board— 
sometimes designated 


nih ae comparatively large outlay re- 


struction, as shown by a newer style of 
bed with rounded head and foot board 
similar to the crib illustrated. This shape 
is also found in the latest brass beds. 

The ordinary finish for a brass bed is 
a lacquer that makes a polishing un- 
necessary. When this finish is worm 
down the bed must be returned to the 
manufacturer for refinishing. <A _ dull 
brass finish can be given a brass bed to 
match other hardware in the room— 
gas brackets, dcor knobs, etc.—and the 
effect is softer and less aggressive than 
the bright brass finish. 

There are no metal -cradles for in- 





as the “sleigh bed”’ 
—appeared. Then 
followed a period of 
clumsy workman- 
ship, with tall head- 
boards, ornate carv- 
ing and heavy orna- 
mentation. 

In the reaction at- 
tending this exces- 
sive bed decoration, 
the open bed almost 
disappeared, and fold- 
ing beds of every de- 
scription were trans- 
formed from (appar- 
ent) bureaus, book- 
cases, wardrobes, 
washstands, writing 
desks and sofas. A 
further change has 
brought the metal 
bed into general ac- 
ceptance, and the 
simple lines, with san- 
itary surface and 
adaptability to all 
kinds o: furniture, 
and almost any color 
scheme, make _ the 
brass oriron bed a pop- 
ular choice in a large number of homes. 

The iron bed is usually enamelled 
in white paint, but a color may be ap- 
plied if for any reason it seems more 
suitable. The black-painted beds with 
brass trimmings are occasionally seen, 
but the effect is not pleasing. 

The brass knobs that are attached to 
the posts of white iron beds have been 
found to wear off and become loosened 
with frequent handling. These knobs 





are not an essential part of the con- 
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AN ANTIQUE FOUR POSTER. 


fants, but a woven-wire bassinet painte 
ed white makes a pretty bed for « 
baby's first year. Afterward, a white 
iron crib with sides that slide verti- 
cally is a convenience and protection 
for the growing child. A youth's bed 
has half sides at the head, to keer 
the occupant from falling on. the floor 

An invalid’s bed has the spring and 
mattress raised shghtly higher than the 
common bed, to facilitate lifting and 
waiting upon the patient. 


Sve | 


oe 


Although metal beds are so much in 
evidence, Wooden ones are still in de- 
mand. The head and foot boards are 
now plain almost to severity, often fol- 
lowing the style of other pieces of mis- 
sion furniture that are admitted to the 


bedroom. Mahogany beds are repro-— 


duced from Colonial models, with the 
tester and posts ready for draping, or 
with slender columns and head and 
foot boards like the twin beds shown in 
the illustration. Birch, maple, French 
walnut, oak, ash and pine enamelled in 
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place of hair nowadays, as the cost is 
less and the former is claimed by some 
physicians to be more heajthful than 
the hair. ‘ 

The outfit for a bed consists of a light- 
weight cotton pad to lay over the 
mattress, pillows, sheets and pillow 
cases, blankets, comfortable and spread. 
Sheets and blankets should be of a gen- 
erous length, to tuck in well at the bot- 
tom and sides. The comfortable may 
be folded and laid on the outside of the 
bed. The spread may be of ‘dimity, 
Marseilles, lace or cre- 

tonne, with pillow 
slips or a plain spread 
to match. Shams are 
little seen these days. 
A bolster roll covered 
with material tomatch 
the spread is some- 
times laid at the head 
in the place of the 
night pillows. 

‘A valance may be 
attached to either 
wood or metal beds 
and assists in the 
dainty furnishing of 
the room. A special 
opaque dimity in 
self-woven effects is 
sold for valances, but 
cretonne, art ticking 
or linen taffeta to 

- match the bed-spread 
may be used. The 
open head and foot of 





A NEW STYLE OF CRIB, 


white or covered with plain - colored 
paint are employed in making bed- 
steads to match the bureau, washstand, 
night-stand, table, chiffonier and chairs 
for equipping the modern bedroom. 

When a room must serve the double 
purpose of a sleeping and sitting place, 
an open bed may have to be discarded 
for some kind of divan. If space is 
small, a box lounge with the lifting 
spring will hold the bedclothes during 
the day. A plain frame fitted with 
spiral springs and laid witha good mat- 
tress makes a comfortable bed at night 
and appears well as a lounge at other 
times. The cheapest substitute for a 
lounge and bed in combination is the 
woven-wire cot with a mattress. To 
prevent the sagging of the middle part 
a row of spiral springs has recently 
been added. 

Spiral springs are acknowledged to 
be the most resilient. Feather mat- 
tresses are no longer in use as bedding. 
Hair for the mattress is of two grades, 
pure South American and “drawings.” 
The first comes from the manes of wild 
southern horses, and after it reaches 
this country is sorted from the tail 
hair or ‘‘drawings,’’ and cleaned, cured 
and curled to acquire the necessary life 
and elasticity. Sometimes horse hair 
is combined with hog and goat hair and 
sold as ‘‘mixed hair’’ at cheaper rates 
than the pure article. A well-made 
elastic felt mattress often takes the 


the metal bed may 
need protection from 
drafts, and the mate- 
rial selected for the spread may be 
tacked to a square of cotton batting and 
hung by tapes from the upper rod. 

A simple canopy often contributes 
to the dressing of the bedroom, but no 
material except one capable of being 
laundered is advisable for this purpose. 
A sufficient variety will be found 
among dimity, pongee, madras, French 
muslins and wash silks if cretonne and 
linen taffeta are too heavy for the grace- 
ful looping of the canopy. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ PROBLEMS IN 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 


(Inquiries on the building, furnishing or 
decoration of the house, accompanied by re- 
turn postage, will be answered by mail.) 


CURTAINING A DooR- WINDOW. — The 
windows that reach to the floor and are raised 
to make egress upon the veranda will need to 
be hung with long curtains, using a brass rod 
that extends two inches beyond the casement 
on each side. The curtains may be sewed 
to rings that slip easily on the rod, and when 
the windows are raised the curtains may be 
drawn completely away fromthe glass. Pulley 
cords and traverse rings will facilitate the 
moving of these draperies and prevent their 
being torn. 


TRANSOMS IN A DENTIsT’sS OFFICE.—If 
an opalescent glass, set in a simple leaded 

attern, is not too expensive it will be the 

est treatment for the transoms. To render 
the plain glass opaque it may be painted in 
deep-cream oil paint or covered with the imi- 
tation stained-glass paper. 

WALL COVERING FOR HOUSE NEAR A 
RAILROAD STATION.—The smoke and dust 
from the trains will make the use of delicate 
wall-papers a luxury, as they will need fre- 
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HOMES BEAUTIFIED 





with economy and best results by anyone. 
with GERSTENDORFER BROS.’ ready- 
for-use preparations for GILDING, ENAMEL- 
ING and STAINING. 


66 Star 9? 
Enamel 


in all colors, pro- 
duces a beautiful 
china-likesurface. 
Durable and 
washable. Put on 
easily. % pt. can, 
20c.— and larger 
sizes, 





66 tar’ , 
Bath 
Tub 
Enamel 


stands hot and 
cold water. pt. 
can, 40c.—and 
larger sizes. 








a Ss 


looks and wears 
—————____—___—_. like Gold on 
Frames, Furniture, etc. Can be washed with- 
out tarnishing. Unlimited decorative possibil- 
ities. Simple to apply. 25c. and 50c.a box. 


**Sapolin’’ 


| 
Gold 
| 





Floor 
Stain 
Rich colors’ of 
hardwood and 


durable, highgloss 
finish, at one ap- 

lication. For 

oors, wainscote, 
furniture, etc. 
Won't scratch nor , 
mar. No experience required. 


*‘Sapolin’’ Aluminum Enamel 


gives unsightly pipes, boilers, etc., a bright, 
smooth, untarnishable silver finish. Used in 
or out doors. Simply brush it on. % pt. can, 
20c.—and larger sizes. 








Also makers of ‘*Sapolin’? Varnish Stains, ‘‘Sapolin’’ 
Stove Pipe Enamel, ‘Star’? Bronze Powders, etc. 





Sold everywhere by best dealers. If not at yours, write us. 
““SAPOLIN’’ HINTS 


FREE ON REQUEST: 45 26tor Carp 


Suggestions and practical {deas for decorating anything 
around the house at little cust. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 


Dept. 3, 231-5 E. 42d St., New York 























OLLIN 


> 5EF Anything can 
ks be framed inex- 


pensively and 
/ quickly with the 
/ Collins Framelet— 


a 
% magazine pictures, 
= oe J posters, drawings, 
Pe water-colors, book 
' Soo covers, inexpensive art 


prints,clippings,etc. The 

Framelet has a beveled and 

depressed border, giving a 
rich, frame-like effect. Beautiful enough 
for the most elegant parlor, hall 
or den, yet costs but a trifle. 
No glass, glue, fuss or 
passepartout outfit— 
simply moisten the 
gummed edges, press 


f 


picture firmly between 
front and back covers, 
and you have a hand- 
somely framed picture, 
ready to hang by at- 
tachedrings, @ Madein 
gray, brown and green, 
in the following sizes. 
(measurements given show size of opening for 
picture); 

Size A, Square Opening, 34 x 4 inches 

Size B, Square Opening, x5 inches 


4 
Size C, Square Opening,3 x6 inches 
Size D,Square Opening,4 x - 


Square Opening, 
4's x 6% ins, 
Size H, 
Oval Opening, 
34 x 5 ins, 


“ 


Size K, 
Oval Opening, 
4x 6G ins. 


The Collins 
Framelet costs but 
5c at stationers’, 
department stores, 
and photographic 
supply houses. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 


10c for sample by mail, or $1.00 for 12 
prepaid. State size and color desired. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Photo Mounts and Cardboards 


230-2440 COLUMBIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
Sole Manufacturers of 


OLLING »*, 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


BETTER THAN BRUSSELS 
xpress Prepaid East of the Rocky Mountains 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, choice 
colorings. Woven in 
one Lecce. Both sides 
can be used; more 
durable than high- 
priced carpets. Suld 
to you direet at one 
profit. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 





Also Importers of Persian Ruys, Portieres and Lace Curtains. 
New Spring Catalogue, showing gouds in actual, colors, sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687A Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LA Tue Stewart Isos Works Co. 
Dept. B, Cinclnnedl, 0. 
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Iron Fence, Over 100 beau- 


, mi tiful designs. Highest award, 
om’ > | Gold Medal, St. Loufs. Most 

af ‘ it i Z| economical fence you can buy. 
ey a | ter Write for catalog of Fences,lron 
TUR Pri | Settees, Vases.etc. Agts. Wanted 


HOUSE FURNISHING AND HOUSE DECORATION—(Coprstissaxed ) 


quent renewing. A good effect can be reached 


with oil-painted walls if a minimum amount 
of oil is used. Interest may be given the plain 
' color by adding a stencilled border in one 
room and bands of stencilling around the 


-doors and windows of another room. An’ 


imitation leather paper that can be washed is 
a recent invention that may be adopted in 
this house, and another suggestion is the use 
of the sanitary coverings made principally for 
kitchens and pantries, but useful te b 

rooms and dining-rooms. 


FURNISHINGS FOR A FAMILY THAT MOovVES| 
OFTEN.—As the business of the head of this- 


family makes a change of home necessary 
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2 
be made in the Cluny insertions and edges 
which are sewed to white Brussels net. 


THE CoLtors IN THE PARLOR WITH 
CHERRY Woopwork.—A figured green wall- 
paper, and a green-and-red_ carpet area harsh 
combination. A change of wall-paper would 
improve the appearance of the wood work 
but leave the carpet still a discordant feature. 
It would be advisable to change both wall 
and floor covering if harn.onious results are 
to be obtained. 


A Stupio HousE witrH DARK Room.— 
The opportunities for picturesque effects in 
the separate building to be used for amateur 
photography are unusual—a pergola at the 
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TWIN MAHOGANY BED. 


twice during every year, the furnishings may 

‘be planned for comfort and easy transporta- 
tion. In large towns it is often possible to 
hire new pieces of furniture — bedsteads, 
bureaus, etc.—from the furniture stores. A 
light sofa may be made with a woven- wire cot 
that is pup in the centre with spiral 
springs. Each member of the family may 
have his own chair, and a drop-leaf table 
may be substituted for a dining table. Book- 
shelves that may be folded flat for packing 
and pictures framed in mats without glass, 
rugs of small size and curtain matenal by the 
yard will help to make the task of removal 
and refitting less burdensome. 


PORTIERES FOR HALL IN A VIRGINIA 
Hovuse.—Door hangings were not a feature 
of real Colonial times, but when a later period 
adopted them they were of very fine texture. 
Some reproductions of Colonial stuffs may be 
selected for this Virginian home as a matter 
of historical sentiment, suiting color and pat- 
tern, of course, to the surroundings. 


To IMPROVE THE GUEST Room, now fur- 
nished in light oak, reed and black walnut, 
with a pink-and-green wall paper, it will be 
necessary to eliminate the paper and walnut 
chairs. As the exposure is sunny, a two-toned 
green paper may be chosen for the walls, and 
some of the colored prints found in current 
magazines may be framed in white-painted 
wood for a decoration. Cretonne with yellow 
flowers and green leaves printed on a white 
round may be sewed into a spread for the 
bed, and possibly long curtains for the win- 
dows made up from the same material. What- 
ever cannot be accomplished in the way of 
furnishings will be compensated for by the 
open fire on the old-fashioned hearth. 


SERVICFABLE LACE CURTAINS.—As eight 

to ten dollars a pair can be afforded for the 
arlor curtains, and a durable style is pre- 

| ferred to a passing fashion, a selection may 
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entrance, Dutch door, casement windows and 
plant shelf, rough-brick fireplace and built-in 
settle. The open beams may be stained a 
dull brown, and the spaces filled with plaster 
may be covered with strips of 


apanese 
leather in gold or copper tones. he case- 
ment windows may have short curtains of 


écru mull with a border stencilled in blue and 


SETTLE 


Sruo1o House 


I3'X 23’ 


een. Pillows for the settle m 

_ Pull ay be of hol- 
and prints in the same colors. The furniture 
may be of rattan and derk oak. 


A SUBURBAN HOME.—The first fl 

st floor w 
work of ash my be finished in the new dull 
stains in oak color, Burlap may be used in 
the hallina ecow that harmonizes with 
the wood finish. The lower Eart of the living- 
room wall may be covered with Japanese 
leather, with a narrow shelt to match the 
woodwork and a deep-yellow :silk fibre paper 
above. The_dining-room may have a two- 
toned green English paper for the lower wall 
with a patterned paper of mixed colors three 
feet down from the ceiling, the two pa ers 
joined with a plate rail, Asa sideboard will 


ood- 
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not be used in this dining-room two of the 
comers may have built-in china closets with 


glass doors. The livin 
space for a divan, an 


BED ROOM 





-room has a good wall 
the opposite angle of 


BED ROOM 


BED ROOM 


the wall may be filled with low bookehali es. 
The double doorway into the dining-room 
may be hung with green velours. The cham- 
bers in the second story may have flowered 


papers with white groundwork, 


Wesr 


work may be_ painted white. 


ch 


and the wood- 


Norrn 


KITCHEN 


Dininc -Poon 


EAST 


Lrvine-Room 


“I 
< 
x 
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amber may have a_ blue-and-white pa er, 


the two north rooms pink in one and yellow 


in 


the other, as each occupant prefers. 
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ARE NOT EXPENSIVE 


They offer the public high art at low 
prices in the form of attractive cur- 
tains, couch covers and table covers 
adapted for use in every living room 
in the house. Many grades adapted for 
any need. The decorative effects of the 
Artloom T apestries cannot be surpassed. 
Every article is an artistic masterpiece. 
The label is a guarantee of quality back of 
which the leading dealers of America will- 
ingly put their reputation. 


DUPLEX CURTAINS $5 per pair 


The curtains illustrated here are particularly designed 

for use between adjoining rooms, decorated in different 
colors. Their peculiar advantages lie in their reversible 
color combinations; one side red, the othergreen; or Hunter’s 
Green reverse dark red; nile reverse rose; Du-Barry red reverse olive; 
green reverse nile; from which can be made a choice —harmonious with 
both rooms. The self-toned design includes Empire wreaths on trellised 
or floral effects furnished above and below with a deep border. Inclusive 

of the heavy lattice fringe and tassels on the throw over, 

the curtain measures fifty inches wide by three yards long. 


Insist om 5€e¢- 
tng this label, 
It appears on 
every genuine 
” Artloom 
production, 


Pp. i 
~ “ss 
_ 


) 


Write, giving the name of your dry 
sods de ler or department store, for Style 
Rook * I," printed in colors, with Artloom 


suggestions for every room in the house. 
Mailed free on request. 


Or cut out this cou- 
pon and enclose with ten cents and your 
dealer’s name, and we will send youa plush 
velour square, in red or green, that can be 
used for centre piece or mounted for pillow 
, top. It would cost fifty cents in any store, 
‘e , and they are made exclusively by us. a 
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Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


|SEND US 25CENTS 


To pay express charges, and 
we will send you, prepaid, a 
good Brush and a Can of 
Rogers Stainfloor Finish, the 
best Floor Finish made, and 
the best general finish for Fur- 
niture and all Interior Wood- 
work. Contents of can will 
cover 2 avaquate feet,two coats. 


ame color wanted: L ight 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
‘ 



























$25.00 Cash for a Motto 


If you can ive us a motto or phrase better than 
*‘Here’s a Sticker,’’ we will pay pone .00 in cash by 
return of mail. f we do not consider your idea as 
good, but good enough to use, we will pay you $5.00 
forit. The only requirement is that you send us the 
name and address ot your druggist or hardware deal- 
erand 25c (silver or stamps) for one package of 


WESTERN CEMENT 


The greatest mender on the market. A household 
necessity —takes hold at once, no waiting or holding— 
requires no strings or ropes—transparent, contains no 
acids—restores original strength, rin , and leaves no 
trace of cement—does not dry in ‘pottle—hot water or 
dry heat does not affect it—mends to stay mended, 
china, glass, bone, ivory, shell, pearl, terra cotta, 


Oak. 
Walnut, Cherry, Malachite 
Green or Transparent. 
Rogers Stainfioor Finish 
makes old floors look new, 
and all floors and all woods 


ROGERS! 


RUMI 
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wood. marble, leather, cast iron, etc. beautiful; imparts beauty to both painted and un- 

Send usthe name and address of your dealer and 2hc (stamps painted woods: doesn’ t obs scure the grain like paint; 
or silver! and the best catch phrase you can think of and we ,| far more durable than varnish; doesn’t show heel 
willsend you a packaye of Western Cementand inform you la- | || marks or scratches; not affected by water; anybody 
ter whether you have won a prize. Don't fail to write us to-day. can apply it. Booklet Free to any address. 


Western Cement and Glue Co., Dept. A, Chicago, Ill. DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Dept. A, Detroit, Mich } 
See a eelghenantodineninhinnnn ete abaeak ae ot 








AT HOME FOR | 


. OUR FREE BOOKLET ON 
The souh MUSIC LEARNING FA®°, o8- tae BRST 








GAN, VIO- 
LIN, GUITAR, BANJO, CORNET, MANDOLIN, 
and a VOICE. Tells how to learn to play any instrument and to 
sing without leaving your home. It is free and will interest you, 
Send your name to U.S. Sehuol of Huste, Box 5-B, 19 Union Sq., N.Y. 
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Oto SARGENT CO. ™\ferrht'* 


Welchs 
Jui 





GrapeJuice 


is the pure juice of the 
grapes, bottled by us right 
here in the center of the 
Concord grape country of 
the world. Made onginally 
as an unfermented Commu- 
nion wine, it is also used 
to-day as a beverage and 
prescribed by physicians as 
a nutrient tonic. 


Housewives will find it 
invaluable as a table bev- 
erage. It takes the place of 
wine, and it can be diluted, 
if desired, because as it 


comes it is in its original 
strength—simply grape 
Juice. 


Highest Award at St. Louis 


Ask your druggist or your grocer for it. 
It {s sold in quart or pint bottles. Trial 
dozen pints $3.00. Express paid east of 
Omaha. Booklet with delicious recipes 
for beverages and desserts made from 
Welch’sGrare Juice, free. Sample three- 
ounce bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


Welch Grape Juice Company 


WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER V.—GAS-STOVE AND REFRIGERATOR KNOWLEDGE 


nothing of the sort,’’ said Mrs. - 


“M* DEAR GIRL, I would do 


Griswold one afternoon while 


she sat knitting on her neighbor’s piazza. 
' “*You have been in this house for only 


five months; it does not require a stren- 
uous cleaning.” 

‘Rob's aunt called the other day; she 
was horrified when I told her I was not 
going to houseclean. She said some cut- 
ting things.’’ Margaret’s lip quivered. 

‘‘That's nonsense,” said the elder 
woman emphatically. ‘You keep your 


| pretty little home immaculate. I should 
_ not worry; it is none of her business.” 


‘‘T have cleaned the house thorough- 


. ly.””. Margaret looked up eagerly from a 


shirt she was mend- 


ing. ‘I swept from 


attic to cellar and 
washed windows and 
dusted walls. I did 
not clean paint or 
pull everything out- 
side in.” 

“There was no ne- 
cessity for it.” 

“T wish you would 
tell me something 
about how to put 
away Winter clothes. 
Grandmother and [ al- 
ways sent our things 
to a bug-proof vault.” 

‘One can store them 
quite as well at home 
and with no expense. 
Moths flee from print- 
ers’ ink; therefore I 
know of no better plan than to store 
woollen garments and furs in newspaper. 
Take them outdoors and beat them 
thoroughly. Sun furs for nearly a week 
and treat to a good combing before they 
are packed. I take a stiff brush and 
part the hair here and there till I reach 
the pelt, then I comb it. It makes the 
fur look like new; it also brings out moth 
eggs which may have been laid there. 
After airing I lay the furs in a double 


as heavy suits or overcoats I carry to 
the bright sunshine, then _ search for 
every stain and take it out. I save the 
large paper boxes that _ suits, shirt- 
waists, laundry or boys’ clothes are de- 
livered in, line them with newspaper, 
fold the garments neatly, tuck in beside 
each one a tiny ball of absorbent cotton 
which has been sprinkled with oil of 
cedar, and I paste up the box, writing 
on the outside what it contains.”’ 

“Is that safe ?”’ 

‘Perfectly; I never found a moth hole 
in anything. It is cheap and simple in 
comparison to the way some women 
fuss with cedar chests, tar-paper bags, 
naphtha, carbolic acid, moth-balls, cam- 





TAKE FURS OUTDOORS AND BEAT THEM THOROUGHLY 


phor, tobacco, red pepper, cedar shav- 
ings and sandalwood. 

“TI dislike moth-bal] odor, which 
clings to your clothes till the frost takes 
it out. Yet all this fussing is simply 
like putting silver in a safe,” laughed 
Mrs. Griswold; ‘‘you and I keep our 
houses almost moth-proof. Every apart- 
ment 1s sweet, clean and sunshine flood- 
ed. Moths hate sunhght and cleanli- 
ness almost as they do camphor and 





EriSenilAre, AS 2D HOw Yo Sah a fold of newspaper and paste it till there cedar smells.”’ 
a | ds nota crack left at which a moth can “The only place in the house I have 
‘a é Pa enter. I have ready-gummed labels not cleaned now is the Gellar We 
Dn = iy haven't taken out the ashes.” __ 


Bos with ‘Polly’s Muff,’ ‘Father's Seal Mit- 
"| | tens,’ ‘Astrakhan Boa,’ or whatever it 
oy happens to be printed on them. When 
eee eS Oe ne et these bundles are piled on an attic shelf 

NTED, botl poynok (| es | with the label outward, it is easy to find 
OHIO COOKER CO., 608 Jefferson Avenue, TOLEDO, OHIO what is wanted. Winter garments such 
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one time. Fine for dyspeptic peop! 
Combination Style — Bakea and ¢."™ 


6 e 
, » | Before cartin 
Steams at Same Time. THIRTY | } \ & them 
1 " 


. away I would 
suggest cleaning : 


the furnace A man 
from the stove store wil] overhaul it 
thoroughly for a dollar and a half. 


When we started a fire One Fall the pipes 


DAYS’ TRIAL, Hi 


leaked. A man from the furnace dcal- 
er's came to fix it. The pipes had not 
been cleaned for three years, so they 
were filled ‘with soot and ashes. That 
summer had been unusually damp and 
the moisture penetrated to the furnace, 
transforming an accumulation of ashes 


in the chimney and pipes into mud > 
New | 


which rusted the metal into holes. 
pipes and the labor of putting them in 
cost us $22.00 instead of the $1.50 we 
now spend each Spring on getting the 





“THERE ARE PANS WHICH FIT 
INTO YOUR OVEN,” 


furnace thoroughly cleaned. It also 
saves money on coal; we get more heat 
from the furnace than if there were de- 
posits of ashes to prevent radiation.” 

“Just as if the kitchen stove were 
clogged with ashes,” suggested Mar- 
garet. 

“Exactly. Now as to cleaning the 
cellar. When the furnace has been at- 
tended to and the ashes carried away, 
open the windows and give it a good air- 
ing. Sweep the walls, ceiling and floor 
and brush the dirt off stationary articles. 





THE SMALL OVEN BAKED BEANS TO PERFECTION. 


Wash the windows, then turn the garden 
hose loose in the cellar. Sozzle the 
walls, the ceiling, the floor, the coal bins, 
even around the furnace. In the floor 
is a drain which leads to the sewer and 
the water will soon disappear, carrying 
with it cobwebs, spiders and all sorts of 
creatures which love damp, dark nests. 
When the water subsides, put on a pair 
of rubbers and wipe the furnace, then 
light a wood fire to dry it outside and in. 
Set screens in the windows and let air 
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‘We send the spoon for less than 


FOR BERRY TIME—A TIMELY OFFER 
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THE AMERICAN SILVER CO 5 i 
WORLD BRAND} aie at _ Mail 
\ 4 a this Coupon hy 
I send you $1 and promise that [ will examine WORLD BRAND to-day 
Stiverware at a retatl counter at my first convenient opportunity. ay ff 
For this remitlance and promuse, please send at once the ‘‘Erythronium wouneite B 
> oad?! Baar vat Wer PPD Canc cimsheets _ sample of 
| Pattern Berry Spoon, sample of WORLD BRAND Silve rware. F watt World Brand 
compare ils art, workmanship, beauty and value with other makes of Silverware 
Salar rad is sent to you 
| table silve Trware. for $1—but # 
If the spoon does not please me, | will return it at once, and you are to we do not 
| ’ keep the 4 
return this dollar to me. dollar until 
| ‘ usually buy my silver of. .+..++++> (dealer’s name and address). eine bi 
ee » the spoon. 
| MP RATER 5s cae ap warvesveeece memerc csceceey.cnss e eewgwet éeobisvanes (So far not 8 
| one spoon 
has been 
returned.) 


L. 


The Neu 
‘‘Erythronium’’ 
(Dogtooth) 
Violet Pattern 


Berry Spoon 


it is really worth, because 


We want you to have this sample of the better 
Quality—and better Value—of World Brand Silverware. 
Every spoon sent out under this offer means an ex- 


; : The Special 
pense to us. You cannot buy one at retail for twice 


Dollar Sample 


one dollar. of World 
In your own hands—used day after day in your ee 

home—this single piece will do more to prove the better re 

merit of “World Brand” Silverware than if we filled 

this magazine with printed reasons. 
Until it applies to a piece of silverware that is your "Ree 


own—the famous “ World Brand” Guarantee can mean 
but little to you. 


Until you compare ‘ World Brand” with Te 
other table silverware, you cannot realize its 
better value, its! greater beauty, its finer work- 
manship, its higher art. 

To get you to make that comparison 
is the sole purpose of this announcement, 
and of this costly sample offer. 

This offer is in the interest of a store near 
you which sells World Brand Silverware. 
We want you to step into that store some 
day soon and examine other World Brand 
patterns and pieces. 

To secure this sample spoon write direct 
to our office. 

You must see the spoon itself. The best 
of illustrations cannot show its value or do 
justice to the beauty of its design and work- 
manship. 


r 

_-_ 
fj 

my 


li 

by 4 é 
Ti 
c : 
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Cut out this Coupon, enclose one 
dollar, and mail to-day. Remember, 
the dollar back, if you ask for it. 


Only one Sample Berry Spoon to one address. 
This offer, however, is open to those who re- 


ceived our “ Ilex’ Sugar Shell Sample. 


World Brand &? Silverware 


(Guaranteed Fifty per cent. more &%, Xs Silver than Standard Plate) 


THE AMERICAN SILVER CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 


HIGH-GRADE RETAILERS, EVERYWHERE, SELL WORLD BRAND SILVERWARE 
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A SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE. 


E are so anxious to have you try our wonderful prepara- 
tion, Liquid Veneer, that we will send you a free sample 
bottle, postpaid, if you will send us your dealer’s name and address. 


Liquid Veneer is a wonder! It will make the 
whole interior of your house shine like new, 
making refinishing or re-varnishing entirely un- 
necessary. It is not a varnish, but a surface 
food and cleaner, Vuilding up the original finish 
and making it brighter than ever. It is applied 
with a piece of cheese cloth and no experience 
is necessary. No drying to wait for. Kemoves 
_It can _be 
applied to any finish with beneficial results. 

atural wood, as well as any color of paint, will 
be better for an application of Liquid Veneer. 


WAND WERKE 


Will improve even the most beautiful furniture. 
It will take that smoky look from the Piano an 
other Mahogany and is highly beneficial to 
Golden Oak, White Enamel, Gilt, Silver and 
other finishes. . 

Eaele Veneer is sold by Grocers, Druggists 
and Furniture Dealers. Large bottle, enough to 
renovate the ordinary home, 50 cents. If you 
cannot obtain it at your dealer’s send us 50 cts. 
and we will express you a bottle, prepaid. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Dept. C. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


all scratches, stains, dirt, dullness. 





9Q PER CENT of 


4 [he Holes in Your Oise 


are FATEN IN or RUBBED 
OUT in the wash 

Easy Washing Soaps EAT the 
afer Latary 

Safe Soaps require RUBBING 
and rubbing means }IOLES. 


PEARLINE 


DIO) Sea wee 
Washes WITHOUC I 


eat Pare 
rubbing 
Is va i |. for Arana Al oats eVect) 


78 ec 
a te + L 


y silks and Laces 








There is Money 
For You 





Big Value for the Money. 
Full size , le roomy 


eat, polished panel | 


Richly trimmed Furni 
lete — Carpet 






shed 
Ltent 
} 
lasn, 
¥ 


{ 
{ 
| 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Money ' ' it not atisfactor 
| 





“prague < orrea. school of Journalism, 


225 Majestic Bullding. Detroit, Mich. 








PERFUME YOUR HAIR 


We have a specially prepared Silk Cap that will im- 
pregnate every strand of your hair witha fragrance like 
a breeze from the Orient. The perfume of these Caps 
Every Cap goes througha 


of neat design, triple plated, will be 


A Silver Butterdish 
with two boxes of Puro to induce GIVEN 
yeutotryansetil toilet pre parinten, 


Ones tried always used. Send oO cents for the two 
boxes of Puroand yetthe butterdish without extra cost. 
AL) CHARGES PAE. 


is Lasting and exquisite. 
process that takes six months to bring it to perfection. 


Price $3.75 


DIANE DE POICTIERS CO., 24-26 5. 21st 8t., New York 


sent to any address prepaid in 
an unique and beautiful box. 


PURO M’F'G CO., 101 Knorr S8t., Philadelphia 








UNION BUGGY COMPANY, Dept. 45, Pontiac, Mich.,U.S.A. 





UNION PHAETON 


‘cried Margaret. 


THE MAKING OF A HOUSEWIFE 
(Continued ) 


in to freshen and dry the cellar. As 
soon as hot weather begins I open the 
cellar windows only at night.” 

“Why.” 

“The outdoor air 1n the 
much warmer than in the cellar. 


daytime is 
When 





A GAS-STOVE ARRANGEMENT FOR HEATING IRONS. 


it enters the cool underground atmos- 


phere it condenses as warm air does 
outside a pitcher of ice water. Mold 
and rust is the result, while the cellar 
becomes damp and warm.’’ 

‘Here comes our new gas stove,” 
‘* Did I tell you Rob 
had ordered one?’’ 

Mrs. Griswold followed her to the kitch- 
en, where the men came with the stove. 

‘There is one difficulty,’’ said Marga- 
ret, “I don’t know how I will move 
when I have two stoves, a refrigerator 
and a table in this tiny kitchen.”’ 

“Have the men store your coal stcve 
in our barn,” said the kindly neighbor. 


THE CONVENIENT GAS-STOVE TOASTER. 


Fifteen minutes later the range had 
been carried away and there was a place 
ready for the gas stove. 

Here iS a Capital corner for it." said 
Mrs. Griswold, “SO close to the cellar 
door and agas jet that little Piping will 
be required. It is Out of reach of a 
draft from the door or Wwindows.”’ 

The comfort of the gas Sea ee was 


* ie ao ee lm Ok 


realized by the young housewife when 
a spell of Summer weather arrived in 
the middle of May. Still it was not all 
plain sailing; there was dismay when 
the first month’s bill came in. 

“Ysn'’t four dollars for gas pretty ex- 
pensive? ’’ she asked when Mrs. Griswold 
ran in one day. 

“It is altogether too much. I must 
give you a few points on how to keep 
the meter jogging at a slower speed and 
also suggest various appliances which 
save gas. You must have a small oven 
toseton top. It costs only a dollar and 
a half. The lower oven is heated by 
double rows of burners which fairly 
consume gas. The tiny fourteen-inch 
oven is set over one burner on top. 
It will not hold a turkey or a baron of 
beef, but it takes care of everyday cook- 
ing You may not get accustomed to it 
immediately. Ididn’t. I found things 
burned on the bottom. I bought a book 
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GAS-STOVE WAFFLE IRON. 


filled with asbestos paper, which cost 
almost nothing. Now I lay a sheet of 
asbestos in the bottom of the oven and 
everything bakes beautifully. I watch 
the meter occasionally to discover how 
much gas is burned. In thirty minutes 
yesterday I baked a cake, a pan of pop- 
overs and a jar of prunes; the cost 
was a cent and a half. The small oven 
will cook a rib roast if set in a short- 
handled iron spider. It is handy after- 
ward to prepare the gravy in. I meas- 
ured the oven, then I bought bake pans 
to fitit. You would be surprised to see 
how much it will hold by tucking 
pans tightly together. Instead of bak- 
ing pies in round plates I use square 
ones. Only one round plate will go on 
a shelf, while I can put two square pies 
besides a long narrow cake pan on one 
shelf, leaving the upper one for other 
uses. By setting the oven over the 
simmering burner you can cook dishes 
which require a moderate heat—baked 
beans, beef a la mode, custards, cas- 
serole dishes, rice, tapioca and ginger- 
bread. I cook all dried fruits such as 
prunes or apricots in the oven. When 
I want to make brown bread, I pour it 
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Lea & Perrins' \ 
sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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The Peerless Seasoning 


This bottle with the label bearing the signature, 
Lea & Perrins, is familiar to the public, having ht 
-been on the market for more than seventy AS 
years. Asa seasoning it improves more dishes RS 
than any other relish ever offered to the public. 
Soups, Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, etc., are 

made delicious by its proper use. 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE adds enjoyment 

to every dinner. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 
s 














To prepare, simply dissolve contents of one package 
with a pint of hot water and set on ice to cool. One of 
the finest of the ‘‘ Minute ’’ family. 
f your grocer hasn’t it, send 10 cents for full 
package and Minute Coox Book. 
We make aleo the Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, 
Minute Ma! ta-Coffrena. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Dept. D, Orange, Mass. 
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BOHN Syphon} 
Refrigerat 
° . 
Maintain the Lowest Temperature 
degrees the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator maintains a constant and uniform tem- 
perature of 38 to 41 degrees Fahrenheit. This 1s one very good reason why the 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator gives the most efficient refrigeration with the 
should know them all. 
All Bohn Syphon Refrig- 
| erators are lined with the 
5 opalite glass. 
— SENT FREIGHT PREPAID 
(Returnable) 
for sale by your dealer. Return- 
able at ourexpense if not fully satisfac- 
tory after ten days’ trial. 
formation, with photographic reproduc- 
tions—F REE. Write For It. 
25 East 6th St. - St. Paul, Minn. 
We have extra sizes and build to order. 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators received the Highest 
LEAR or SHORTHAND 
supply the demand for telegraph operators, bookkeepers and 
stenographers. No charge for tultion until positicn is 
secu . Write to-day for particulars. 
M 
428 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
E ’ Cees 
[PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE = 
IN JARS AND TUBES Fete 
—never discolors print. Very strong—cor- 
ners will not curl. Jargest bottle now sold 
for 5c. (by mail, 10c.) In bulk for large 
LEPAGE'S MUCILAGE ae 
2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. mle Tat TT ee 
LEPAGE’S GLUE —1 oz., 10c.: b — ro 


While other refrigerators secure a temperature not lower than 52 to 60) 
greatest economy in consumption of ice. There are other reasons and you 
finest white enamel or 
anywhere in the United States if not 
56-Page Catalogue full of valuable in- 
Award at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Anyone can learn ft easily in a few weeks. We are unable to 
ICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
For photo or general use. Dries quickly 
users, carton work, etc. 
12c., hot. or tube. RUBSIA Po io 











117 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass 
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THE MAKING OF A HOUSEWIFE 
(Concluded )” 


in a greased coffee tin, set that inside a 

WH EN you are buying food you are lard pail, and pour ears water vient 
; ‘chness. it. Three hours in the oven, w! a 

. OE, RENE Net OE ROE TS simmerer turned high enough to bake 
Bag j beans, willsteam the bread to perfection. 

Egg-O-See is a food, not a gift “Among other savers of gas bills is a 


proposition. It is not necessary for contrivance for heating irons, a toaster 


its manufacturers to throw in dishes to put over a burner, and a broiler which 
will cook over the gas. They cost about 





or dolls to induce people to buy it. twenty-five cents each. I became ac- 

Is not the health and welfare of your quainted with a gas stove twelve years 

little ones, and yourself, more impor- ago. During that time I have learmed 

tant to you than a penny whistle or a how to get the best results ware 

y = 2PeOny least gas. First you must realize the 

| cheap dish, worth half a cent, but value of this small burner, the sim- 

which causes you to buy an inferior food, at a cost 50% greater merer, as it is called. “After anything 
than Eers-O-Sce? is brought to a boil, 1t cooks with equal 
an 88 ca \ / speed whether it ‘grins or smiles,’ as a 
When you buy Egg-O-See, you buy noth- Pee French cook expresses it. Indeed, every- 
a thing is better cooked at the smiling 


ing but the purest and best flaked food, 
instead of a low grade product, with cheap 
trinkets in the package. 














by than at the grinning stage, and then half 
iy. | the amount of gas suffices. When there 
=e A is a roast for dinner, vegetables and des- 

‘s,s. [| sert may ke baked instead of boiled. 
PO Be 3 Certain cereals may be cooked in five 
miuutes over a flame—stirring con- 
stantly, of course—which would have 
required an hour in the double boiler. 
There are many dishes which are quite 
as good steamed as baked—scores of 
puddings for instance, as well as bread, 
veal loaf, custards, potatoes and a num- 
ber of vegetables.’’ 

“I feel guilty,’’ confessed Margaret. 
“I kept the big oven running for half 
an hour yesterday to bake two cups of 
custard.” “Nothing will teach you like 
experience and a few big gas bills.”’ 


Egg-O-See is the highest 
grade of Cereal in the world. 


It is thoroughly steam- 
cooked, flaked, crisped to a 
delicate brown, and de- 
liciously flavored. penne 

Egg-O-See is not a r 
premium scheme; it is | 
just the best food 
that can be pro- 
duced, with no gim- 
cracks in the 
package. 


ALARGE PACKAGE "ser" || 
AT ANY GROCERY = Sea 


FOR 10 CENTS 


If you can find a grocer who does not 
sell Eyg-O-See send us his name and 
10 cents, mentioning this publication, 
and we will send you a full-sized pack- 
age prepaid. Address the Eyg-O-See 
Co., duinicy, MM. 





Two Thousand Different Styles 
Many of them showing three and more 
views of the same garment appear in the 


METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE 


This extraordinary compilation of advice and guidance for women is sold over the 
counter of every Butterick agent in the United States and Canada. 
















THE BUTTER HAD A DECIDEDLY FISHY FLAVOR. 


Only 10 Cents. By mail, direct from us, 20 Cents 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 


Butterick Building, NEW YORK CITY 


“I wish you would 
) tell me how to 
keep the stove clean. Things boil over 
on top and burn in the oven,’”’ 


| “All the care a gas stove requires is 
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that it be kept washed clean. Once a 
day pull out the tray from under the 
burners and scrub it in soap and water, 
putting it in a hot oven to dry. Occa- 
sionally before the kitchen floor is 
mopped Norah washes off the stove in- 
side and out with a scrubbing brush and 
hot suds, lighting the oven burners im- 


Pu 


““NORAH CLEANS OUR REFRIGERATOR ONCE A WEEK.”’ 


mediately and drying it off to prevent 
rust. I had a tinsmith make a zinc 
slide for the bottom of the oven. When 
anything gets spilt, theslide can be drawn 
out and washed. It is easier than clean- 
ing the crusted bottom of the oven.”’ 

“Rob suggests putting the refriger- 
ator down cellar; it crowds our little 
kitchen and the ice melts so fast.”” | 

“Don’t,” advised Mrs. Griswold. “You 
cannot preserve food in a damp atmos- 
phere. Don’t you think by pushing 
aside a table in the kitchen it could be 
sect between the two windows, where 
the sun will not beat on it?” 

‘The ice melts so fast,’’ objected the 
young housewife. 2: 

“You buy a twenty-five-pound piece, 
don’t you?”’ 

Margaret nodded. 

“Take my advice and put in a hun- 
dred pounds at the time. Ice will not 
melt so fast in a temperature of 45° as 
it will when the temperature is 55°. 
The only way to get 45° is to keep the 
ice-box full and the doors and _ lids 
constantly shut. One hundred pounds 
ina chunk will last nearly twice as long 
as if it were delivered in instalments. 
How do you drain the refrigerator?” 

“Into a pan, and it is such a nuisance; 
I forget to empty it. The other night 
Rob and I went toaconcert. We never 


So ae 
Saee A Coe 





thought of going’ to the kitchen when™ 


we came in, and next morning a stream 
from the waste-pipe had trickled clear 
across the dining-room floor.” 

‘*My husband must show Robert how 
to drain it. If you set the refrigerator 
between the windows it will stand 
exactly over the set tubs in the 
cellar, as ours does. Bore a 
hole in the kitchen floor large 
enough to hold the tube of a 
funnel. Set the waste-pipe of 
the refrigerator over the funnel 
and to the tube which pro- 
trudes through the floor attach 
a few feet of hose. This can 
drain into a tub. Of course, 
there is the necessity once a 
week of cleaning the tub. The 
hose must not reach the waste- 
pipe; it might suck sewer odors 
up into the refrigerator. On 
wash-day let: it drip into a pail 
while the tub is in use.’ 

“T have trouble with milk 
and butter tasting of things; 
the other day the butter had 
a decidedly fishy flavor.”’ 

“‘The greatest care must be 
taken about storing food ina 
refrigerator. Certain things 
may be kept beside the ice, pro- 
vided the chamber is not too 
full. Lettuce, cucumbers, rad- 
ishes, celery or a fish wrapped 
in paraffin paper may be laid 
on the ice. The air is purified 
when it goes under the rack and 
will not carry odors to the food 
below. Nothing lke butter, 
milk, or even drinking-water, 


unless bottled, should go in the 


ice chamber, assmells from food 
in the shelves below may be absorbed.”’ 

‘‘Where, then, can I store eng that 
will be spoiled by odors?” 

‘‘There is only one place in a deriper: 
ator free from odors, that is on the top 
shelf under the opening through which 
cold air descends from the ice. Here 
butter or milk set to raise cream can be 
kept safely. The coldest place in a 
refrigerator is the bottom of the pro- 
vision chamber. Here I keep meat, 
cooked or uncooked; fish which has been 
cleaned and dried, then wrapped in par- 
affin paper; bottled milk, oysters and 
drinking-water (in a corked bottle).”’ 

‘““Does,a refrigerator need cleaning 
often?” said Margaret. 

‘““We clean ours once a week, planning 
the job so that it will be dry before the 
ice-man comes. The shelves and the 
rack are scrubbed in hot soapsuds, then 
in hot soda water and rinsed in boiling 
water. They are wiped dry and set 
outdoors to air. If anything has been 
spilled, a fine-pointed skewer will pick 
it out of a corner or ledge. The funnel 
is taken out and washed, the pipe and 
hose cleaned, and hot soda water flushes 
the pipes. Every corner is wiped dry 
while the air freshens it for an hour. 
Then with a hundred pounds of ice in 
its place the temperature goes back 
shortly to the desired 45°.” 


(To be continued tn the June number.) 
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Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 


All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels. Hospitals, Gro- 
cers, Markets, Florists, etc. 


Endorsed by physicians, 
hospitals and prominent people. The McCray Patent 
System of Refrigeration insures perfect circulation of pure 
cold air, absolutely dry. Salt or matches keep perfe: tly 
dry in a McCray Refrigerator, the most severe test pos- 
sible. 


Zinc Lined Refrigerators 
Cause Disease 


That stale smell about a refrigerator is a danger signal. 
The zinc is corroding and the oxide poisoning milk and 
food. 

McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Porce- 
lain Tile, Opal Glass or Odorless Wood, no zine is used. 
They are Dry, Clean and Hygienic, of superior construc- 
tion, are unequaled for economy of ice, and can be iced 
from outside of house. Every Refrigerator is guaranteed, 


McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order. 
Catalogues and Estimates Free 


Catalogue No. 80 for residences; No. 46 for hotels, res- 
taurants, eelub s, public institutions, etc.; No. 57 for meat 
markets; No. 64 for grocers; No. 70 for florists. 

Book ‘‘American Homes" sent free. 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 412 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Cricaco, 65 Wabash Ave. Sr. Lovuta, 404 North Third St. 

Crvctynati, 826 Main Bt. Ban Francisco, 122 Market St. 

New Yorn, 341 Lroadway. Cotumuva, 0., 356 N. High 8t. 

Derrorr, 305 Woodward Are. Miyweapouts, 420 8. Third St. 

Boston, 52 Commercial St PrILapEeLputa, 1217 Chestnut St. 

Prrtesura, 656 Smithfield St Loutsvitig, 421 W. Market St. 

CLEVELAND, 0., 64 Prospect St. Cotomata, 8. C., Hotel Jerome Bldg. 

Wasuinetos, D. C., 620 PF St., N. 'W. 
Address main office undess fon reside in one of 

the above cities 


‘™ Leonard 
Cleanable 
Refrigerator 


LINED WITH 


Genuine Porcelain: Enamel 


fired on sheet steel. You 
cannot break, scratch or cor- 
rode this wonderful lining. 

{t will last forever, sweet 
andclean. Sliding adjustable 
shelves of same miaterial, 
' case of oak with quarter 
sawed panels. Hand pol- 
ished golden finish, nickel 
trimmings, eight walls with 





mineral wool insulation. 
This style, 
35x22x46 in. e 


Freight, paid as. far as the 
Mi Assissi pant and Oh ao rivers. 

We sell direct where we 
have no agent. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for book- 
let showing other styles from $8.25 up and free sample of 
our wonderful lining. Beware of imitations. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
6 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TIRED OF IRONING? 


You can save your strength, w« wry and 
nine-tenths of ironing time by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Costs only one cent per hour to heat by gas 
or gasoline. Nothing like it. Six styles 
and prices. Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Methods In Ironing.” 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mangle Dept. G, Racine Junction, Wis. 




















A CROWN OF LAMB 


“Socrates brought philosophy from the clouds, but the Englishmen have 
dragged her into the kitchens.”—Hegel. 





Fresh. Vegetables 


with ARMourR’s Extract OF BEEF, 
and you may, with little expense 
or trouble, make a delicious vege- 
table soup that will sharpen the 
most jaded appetite by following 
the recipe below: 

**EASY VEGETABLE SOUP ”’ 

Two teaspoonfuls Armour’s Extract of 
Beef. Two quarts water. One-third cup 
carrots. One cup potatoes. One-half onion, 
chopped fine. One-half cup celery. Three 
teaspoonfuls tomatoes. One-half tablespoon- 
ful parsley. Two tablespoonfuls butter. 
One-half bay leaf. One-third cup rice. Salt 
and pepper. 

Directions For PREPARING — Chop 
vegetables and add with rice to water with 
salt; cook until tender (about thirty minutes); 
then add Extract of Beef, parsley, bay leaf, 
and seasonings. Armour’s Tomato Bouillon 
may be used in place of tomatoes—one or 
two tablespoonfuls Tomato Bouillon to each 
quart of soup. 

The above recipe, taken from our 
“Culinary Wrinkles,” is one of many 
that might assist you in giving variety 
to your daily fare—keeping down your 
table expenses and _ lessening the 
discomforts of hot weather cooking. 
“Culinary Wrinkles” will be mailed 
on receipt of your name, address, and 
a 2c stamp to cover cost of postage. 
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~OR A CROWN OF LAMB SIXTEEN TO 
TWENTY RIBS WILL BE NEEDED. TAKE 


TWO PORTIONS OF 


THE LOIN, 


CALLED 


RACKS, EACH CONTAINING EIGHT OR MORE 


IMPORTANT RIBS, ALLOWING TWO RIBS FOR’ EACH 
Do not experiment with Beef GUEST. WITH A SHARP KNIFE SCRAPE THE 
FLESH FROM THE RIBS SO AS TO ROLL IT 


Extract offered “just as good as 
Armour’s,” but insist on having 
ARMoUR’s ExTRACT OF BEEF 
—the best extract of the best beef. 
Sold only under the Armour label, by 
‘all grocers and druggists. 


Armour & Company 
nice? 





DOWN, LEAVING THE RIB BONES 
BARE. SEW THE TWO RACKS 
END TO END WITH A STRONG 
PIECE OF TWINE, THEN TURN 
THE LONG PIECE OF LOIN 
BACK INTO ACIRCLE AND JOIN 
THE FREE ENOS BY TWINE 
AND A LONG LARDING NEEDLE. 
ROLL THE FLESH DOWN INTO 
THE CENTRE AND THEN WRAP 
EACH BONE IN WAXED PAPER 
TO PREVENT SCORCHING. SET 
IN A PAN, AND AFTER SEASON- 
ING WELL, BAKE, ALLOWING 
NINE MINUTES TO A POUND, 
IF IT IS SPRING LAMB, AND 
FIFTEEN MINUTES IF A YEAR- 
LING; BASTE FREQUENTLY. 
WHEN READY TO SERVE, RE- 
MOVE THE PAPERS AND 
TWINE; SERVE ON A HOT 
PLATTER WITH STEAMED 
LATTICED POTATOES, TURNIP 
PUREE OR BUTTERED MUSH- 
ROOMS AS 4N ACCOMPANI- 
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MENT, AND GREEN PARSLEY, 
WATERCRESSES OR THE 
HEART OF LETTUCE AS A 
CENTRE GARNISH. 

TO MAKE THE CROWN OF 
LAMB EXTRA ATTRACTIVE, 
SLIP OVER EACH BONE, WHEN 
READY TO SERVE, A WHITE 
PAPER FRILL. SPRIGS OF 
PARSLEY OR WATERCRESSES 
WOVEN IN AND OUT OF THE 
CROWN RIBS, MAKE A GOOD 
GARNISH, AND THE CENTRE 
CAN BE FILLED WITH BUT- 
TERED PEAS. IN SERVING 
THE CROWN CUT CAREFULLY 
THROUGH EACH RIB, BUT DO 
NOT SERVE TWO RIBS JOINED 
TOGETHER. IF CONVENIENT, HAVE THE 
MARKETMAN PREPARE THE GROWN, AS 
HE HAS BETTER MEANS OF SCRAPING 
AND ROLLING THE MEAT FROM THE BONES 
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LEFT-OVERS 


“Take heed of enemies reconciled and meats twice cooked.” 





































































MUTTON LOAF —ONE 
PINT MINCED MEAT, ONE-HALF 
PINT BREAD CRUMBS, ONE 
TABLESPOONFUL BUTTER, LIT- 
TLE SALT, PEPPER, YOLKS OF 
TWO HARD-BOILED EGGS, 
MASHED; ONE TEASPOONFUL 
CAPERS, WHITES OF TWO EGGS 
BEATEN STIFF; PACK IN BUT- 
TERED MOLD; COOK IN HOT 
WATER UNTIL PUFFY ; UNMOLD 
ON DISH, GARNISH WITH RINGS 
OF HARD-BOILED WHITES OF 
EGGS, EGG YOLK AND PARSLEY. 


PRINTANIER SALAD. 
CUPS MADE OF TOMATO OR 
CUCUMBER JELLY MOLDED AND 
SCOOPED OUT; EDGES SPRIN- 
KLED WITH MINCED EGG 
BEFORE JELLY IS MOLDED. 
FILL CUPS WITH COOKED 
ASPARAGUS HEADS, AND SET 
IN A CRISP LETTUCE BED. 


—ANNA W. MORRISON 


SHEPHERD'S PIE. BUT- 
TER A BASIN, REHEAT MASHED 
POTATO AND WHEN LUKE- 
WARM ADD STIFFLY BEATEN 
WHITE OF AN EGG; LINE THE 
BASIN, TURN IN ANY HASHED 
MEAT SEASONED WITH MINCED 
PARSLEY AND CELERY AND ANY 
LEFT-OVER GRAVY. COVER 
WITH A LAYER OF THE POTATO; 
AND BAKE IN HOT OVEN UNTIL 
BROWN; THEN UNMOLD ON A 
HOT DISH AND GARNISH WITH 
HARD-BOILED EGG WHITES 
AND WREATH OF PARSLEY. 


BOULLI.—ONE QUART MEAT 
MINCED FINE; ADD ANCHOVY 
CUT INTO BITS, SEASON HIGHLY 
WITH CLOVES, SALT AND PEP- 
PER. RUB INSIDE OF MOLD 
WITH GARLIC, LINE WITH 
SPRIGS OF PARSLEY AND PACK 
IN THE MEAT; MOISTEN WITH 
MEAT STOCK; PRESS; SET ON 
ICE; UNMOLD AND GARNISH 
WITH PARSLEY. THIS BOULLI 
BASTED WITH STRAINED 
TOMATO JUICE WHILE 
BAKING CAN BE MADE INTO 
A DELICIOUS LUNCHEON 
DISH. COOKED OLIVES 
MAY REPLACE THE ANCHOVY. 

















Every Good Cook is a Prize 
—but is Your Cook a 
‘¢Prize Cook’’? - 
We want everyone to know of the goodness 
of Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish, its good- 


ness to the palate and its goodness for the 
health of young and old, the strong and weak. 


We offer $1,000.00 in 
Cash Prizes 
to be distributed for recipes for dishes prepared from 


BEARDSLEY’S 


SHRE DED 





Your cook doesn't need to be a fancy cook to take a prize 
—in fact the home cooks have the better chance. 
Let your cook compete, but ask her to start to-day. 


CONDITIONS OF THE COMPETITION 


Fill in name and address on coupon below, Includin 
the name of your local grocer, and we will send you fu 
particulars of the competition, a booklet of recipes, which 
will yrive a suggestions, and also, without cost to you, 
a sainple box of Beardsley‘'s Shredded Codfish (contain- 
in half the quantity of the ordinary box or can), sufh- 
cient to thoroughly prove all the good things we claim 
for it. When you read the conditions of the contest you 
will want to compete: but in any case SEND TO-DAY 
for free sample box and save the box top with the red 
band on It. It has a value to you, and besides, this is the 
mark of the genuine. Let your grocer seli you no other. 


The United States Government 


has undertakena series of experimentsby analysisin regard 
to the food qualities and digestibility of Codfish. Several, 
of our leading universities are alsu studying this subject. ' 


The results prove that cod contains more 
protein than any fresh meat. 


Protein is that which {s needed by the body to build 
up the tissues. It is not found to any great extent in the 
cereals, and that which exists in wheat and oats fs de- 
cidedly Indigestible. , 

Shredded Cod contains 22 per cent. protein; sirloin 4 
steak contains 17 per cent.; breast of veal, 16 per 
cent.; ham, 14 per cent.: wheat breakfast food, ¢ 
12 per cent.; oat breakfast food, less than 1% / 
per cent. ; / 


It is for this reasonthat one pound // 
of Beardsley’s Shredded Codfishis ¢ 
equaltomoretbantwo poundsof ,/ J. W. 
any so-called boneless fish. of -—-Beardsley's 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS f New York 
New York ¢ GENTLEMEN— 


Also makers of the celebrated / Please send, with- 


a ‘ out cost to Ine, a Salll- 
Acme Bliced Beef, in vacuum- ple box of Beardsley's 


sealed glass jars and tins, ¢ 

which for thirty years has 7 Book and full details of the 
commanded the Aighest of $1,000 competition fon oise 
PENCE ONCE FREE REE: 7 recipes for codfish dishes: 


. My grocer's name and address 
Sample Box Free o is as fullows: 
—see Coupon / 
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HERE are so many delicious ways 
of preparing and serving eggs that 
always to boil, fry or scramble 
them is a waste of material. The fol- 
lowing recipes give directions for pre- 
paring a few novel and dainty dishes: 

Eccs Bakep 1N Toast CasEs.—Pre- 
pare the cases from slices of bread cut 
three inches thick, shaped with a biscuit 
cutter into rounds, and with the centres 
removed. Dip them into melted butter 
and place in a moderate oven to brown. 
When crisp, remove to the top of the 
stove and break into each case a fresh 
egg, sprinkle very lightly with salt and 
pepper, add a few drops of a piquant 


|; table sauce to each and a “‘pea’’ of 


butter and return to the oven for five 
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OF EGGS 


salt and a light dusting of mace, work 
all toa smooth paste and with it line thc 
bottoms of small paper cases or patty- 
pans generously rubbed with butter. 
Break an egg into each receptacle, dust 
very sparingly with salt, cover with 
breadcruinbs and place in a hot oven 
for five or six minutes. 

Eccs Brovi_Lés.—Cut two stalks of 
celery in small pieces and. cook in salted 
water till tender, drain, dredge lightly 
with flour and fry brown in hot butter. 
Beat together six eggs, three tablespoon- 
fuls of cream, half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a pinch of black pepper, pour into 
the pan containing the crisped celery 
and stir over the fire until slightly thick- 


ened. Take from the fire and rapidly 


kitchen depends largely upon her 
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} ability to surprise and please her | minutes or until the eggs are set. beat until the eggs become a solid cream. 
* ween Ifshe willinvokethe aid § 1 Eccs Bakep 1n Tomato Cups.—Se- Serve in a warm dish and garnish with 
he _ | | lectsmall, smooth tomatoes. Cutaslice toast points and parsley or celery 
pe Shredded __ | from the stem end, and with a teaspoon plumes. 
hy "| | remove the seeds and a portion of the BakeD Eccs In Rice CRouSTADES.— 
is Whole Wheat Py pulp; break carefully araw egg ineach Line individual egg shirrers with boiled 
bp Bis Cc uit | cup, season with a saltspoonful of salt rice, brush with melted butter and run 


her task will be simplified, and the 
loyalty of her subjects unques- 
ioned. @ The ways in which it 
may be prepared in combination 
with milk, cream, eggs, fruits and 
vegetables of every description are 
almost innumerable. Its use is a 
constant succession of dainty sur- 


prises. Remember, too, it is the 


food of real health and strength. 
It is made of the whole wheat berry 
and contains every element neces- 
sary for building bones, teeth and 
muscle, and for producing energy. 
gq Always serve according to direc- 
tions in “*7he Vital Question Cook 


Book,” which we send free upon 
application. @ Triscuit, the whole 
wheat cracker, should be used in 
place of bread. It makes fine toast 
and is excellent with butter and 
( heese. 
THE 
NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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and a dash of pepper. Make a thick 
cream sauce by blending smoothly to- 
gether a scant tablespoonful of flour and 
a rounding tablespoonful of butter; 
turn into this mixture a half pint of thin 
cream which has been brought to the 
scalding point in a double boiler, cook 
until smooth, season lightly and put a 
tablespoonful over each egg. Place 
the cups in a buttered pan and bake for 
ten minutes in a brisk oven. When 
dished for the table, cover each egg with 
a thick layer of breadcrumbs crisped in 
hot butter. 

Eccs aND MusHrooms.—Place the 
required number of eggs in boiling water 
and let them boil gently for thirty min- 
utes; throw into cold water for five 
minutes, remove the shells and cut in 
quarters lengthwise. Put a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and a tablespoonful of flour 
in a saucepan, rub smoothly together, 
pour in slowly one cupful of rich milk 
and cook to a thick cream, seasoning 
with a saltspoonful of salt and half that 
amount of pepper. Add the quartered 
eggs and one cupful of mushrooms 
which have been cut in small pieces with 
a silver knife and sautéd in hot butter 
for five minutes. Heat the whole over 
hot water for five minutes and pour over 
buttered toast fingers. 

IEccs PrrRpus.—Cream two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add ‘our tablespoon- 
fuls of soft breadcrumbs, a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, a slight seasoning of 
916 


into a brisk oven to become crisp and 
brown; when they have arrived at that 
stage, spread in each half a teaspoonful 
of anchovy paste and crack a fresh egg 
in each croustade, fleck with white 
pepper, dot with tiny pieces of butter 
and return tc. the oven—a slow one this 
time—to cook for four or five minutes. 
The anchovy will make the egg salty 
enough for most palates. 

FLakec Eccs witH SMOKED Fisu— 
Break five cr six eggs into a quart of 
gently boiling water and poach for two 
minutes. Drain, turn into a warmed 
and buttered bowl and beat with a wire 
spoon until a fluffy mass, sprinkle with 
salt ie tesa and pour into a heated 
enameled pan containing a _ tablespoon- 
ful of hot butter. As it besa: to ret 
which must be slowly, scrape it from the 
bottom of the pan with a flexible knife, 
pushing it toward the coolest side of 
the pan, to allow the uncooked egg to 
reach the pan bottom. The eggs should 
be soft and flaky when done. Tum out 
on a warm platter and arrange around 
the edge thinly cut Slices of smoked 
fish, broiled, dipped in melted butter 
and lightly peppered. 

Eccs CocoTTrE— Have Six small ce- 
cotieres at hand. Chop very Fae one 
medium-sized shallot and the half of 
a small peeled onion: Place them in 
a Sauloir, or small frying-pan, with a 
tablespoonful of butter and let them 
simmer for five minutes. Mince very 


fine one dozen shrimps, add to the con- 

. tents of the frying-pan, pour in half a 
cupful of cream sauce, season with salt 

-and pepper, mix well together and sim- 

“mer five minutes. Place a tablespoon- 
ful of this sauce in each cocottére, break 
in a fresh egg, sprinkle with chopped 
parsley, pour over it a teaspoonful of 
the sauce and, placing the cocoliércs on 
a baking sheet, run into a hot oven for 

' four minutes. This makes a delicious 

- luncheon dish. 

« CREAMED Eccs.—Put half a pint of 
cream and a bay leaf into a saucepan 
and bring quitkly to the simmering 
point; remove the bay leaf and thicken 
the cream slightly with a rounding tea- 
spoonful of cornstarch moistened with 
a little cold milk. Beat six eggs to a 
froth, season them with half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a saltspoonful of paprika 
and a few drops of a piquant table 
sauce. Add them quickly to the cream 
and cook until the mixture shows a sign 
of separating or curdling; turn into 
a Warm dish and send at once to the 
table. 

LUNCHEON Eccs.—Fry two table- 
spoonfuls of minced onion and a tiny 


Sprinkle this over the bottom of a but- 
tered baker and drop carefully over the O 
wmion five or six eggs; sprinkle them 
Sup carefully from the baker to a serv- 
breadcrumbs fried crisp and brown in 
who loves to eat good 


pinch of powdered tarragon in hot but- PA B AA hy 

ier until the onions are slightly colored. oard or | ealt 

iehtly with pepper and salt and cook 

our or five minutes in a hot oven. B ‘ h ; d 
Liss SURSRIeC aA 

ing dish, sprinkle with orange juice, a 5 & ; 

httle minced parsley and a cupful of joy fo the girl Or boy 

het butter. FRANCES E. PECK. 

De 
ils Senin tac venom Creamof Wheat 
THE LUSCIOUS GRAPEFRUIT A dainty breakfast 


In the early Spring days, while as yet . 
the fresh Southern or hothouse fruit is At delightf ul luncheon 
levond the resources of the average Al delicious dinner dessert 


housekeeper in planning for the daily 
inenu, the grapefruit may be utilized as 
the basis of an endless variety of dainty 
desserts. 

GRAPEFRUIT SORBET.—Boil together 
for five minutes a pint of water and a 
pint of granulated sugar, remove from 
the fire, and when the syrup is cold stir - a <3 Sold for Cash or on 
ina tablespoonful of bar le duc jelly, one —_—_ =) Monthly Payments 
small cupful of grapefruit pulp and ‘@ aa 
juice (that has been carefully freed a. ae ar LINOLEUMS, a 
trom the skin and seeds) and a pinch of * (= Saved RUGS, LINENS, BY Mail 

ywdered cinnamon; turn into. the — 39 + ee CURTAINS, Etc. 
iceaae and when half frozen add four i > 1 ae er eal 
tablespoonfuls of Italian meringue, 
which has been thoroughly blended 
with half a cupful of chopped Mara- 
schino cherries. Turn the crank of the 


_ Write to-day for our free 1905 cata- 


’ Your 'f] logue showing immense line of 
patterns in their actual colors. ; 


It tells exactly how to order ata 


: ‘| x AVING OVE 
freezer slowly about four minutes after rial if ah B Serie ehicas 


the last ingredients have been added, 








Pe ’ } 

and serve the sorbet in slender, long- ) ; IDEAL, : | vy paid on soniitione seated ta 
stemmed crystal glasses, garnishing each 1%. ee ) STEEL catalogue. 
portion with a few crystallized cherries | |" am RANGE — THE RUSSEL aero co. a 
and minced candied orange peel. |. vgs’ Eek Sitio, where Seams aueels candy. alg tior mae eaten 7 

GRAPEFRUIT MERINGUE.—Prepare a NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of §10 to $20, Send 
rice croquette mixture by cooking a cup- | ("52 lose ole (latins Unc sles a sass 
ful of washed rice in salted milk until | | CHESTER D. CLAPP, 225 Lynn St., Toledo, Ohio. 

| 


tender and adding to it, while warm, | (Practical Steel Range Man) 
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Why do Brain Workers eat 
Van Camp's? asked Hans. 


Because Brain Workers should 
have a very nutritious food, said 
Lena. 


Van Camp's Pork and Beans 
with Tomato Sauce are the very 
essence ¢ nutrition. They are all 
goodness. Government reports 
show Beans and Tomatoes to be 
two of the most nutritious of all 
foods, all digestible—no waste to 
tax the digestion. Beans are 84 
per cent. Protein, the principal in- 
gredient & blood and vital tissues 
of the body. Tomatoes are also 
nutritious and give zest to appetite 
and digestion. These, with the 
Pork, tender, rich and nutritious, 
are combined in just the right pro- 
portions, by Van Camp’s, to pro- 
duce the most nutritious of foods, 
with the unsurpassed flavor—found 
only in Van Camp’s Pork and 
Beans with Tomato Sauce. 


Van Camp’s are made only 
from best Michigan Beans, care- 
fully~ picked over and washed three 
times; the finest of sound Indiana 
Tomatoes; and the best young 
Indiana Pork. 


Van Camp’s have the famous 
Boston flavor—and color. 
Order a trial can —then a 


good supply*—a delicious 
food, always ready to serve. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 
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THE KITCHEN 
(Continued ) 


one well-beaten c.;:, four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and a few drops of almond fla- 
voring; spread a portion of this upon a 
round platter about an inch and a quar- 
ter in thickness, and cover with a layer 
of grapefruit purée (this is made by 
cutting the fruit in halves and, with an 
orange-spoon, carefully removing the 
pulp and juice, which is mixed with the 
well-beaten white of one egg and suth- 
cient confectioners’ sugar to form a 
rather thick paste); continue alternating 
the layers of rice and fruit, making 
each succeeding one slightly smaller, so 
that the mound may be pyramidal in 
form when finished, and place directly 
on the ice to chill and ripen. When 
ready to serve, cover with sweetened, 
stiffly whipped cream and sprinkle with 
chopped pistachio nuts. 

GRAPEFRUIT CREAM.—Cut in halves 
three large grapefruit and by the aid 
of a small, sharp scissors and pointed 
spoon carefully remove the contents, 
saving all the juice and pulp; press 
these through a purée sieve, and to the 
fruit thus obtained add a large cupful 
of sugar, one tablespoonful of sherry, 
and two tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
that has been dissolved in a cupful 
of boiling water; mix thoroughly, and 
when almost cold place the fruit mix- 
ture in a bowl set in a pan of ice water, 
whipping with an egg-beater until well 
thickened; then fold in lightly one pint 
of sweetened whipped cream and _ fill 
at once into the grapefruit shells that 
have been soaked in ice water, garnish- 
ing with squares of vividly tinted 
orange jelly. 

GRAPEFRUIT AND Mint Frappt.— 
This delicious and refreshing ice is 
made by steeping a large bunch of fresh 
mint in suflicient hot water to extract 
the flavor; strain, and while this is 


cooling boil together in a granite sauce 
pan two cupfuls of water, one cupful- 
grapefruit juice and three cupfuls «: 
granulated sugar, until a thick syrups 
formed, then add the miunt flavorir,. 
and when cold stir in the stiffly beate: 
whites of two eggs; freeze to the cor- 
sistency of mush and serve in sherbet 
glasses, garnishing with sprigs of fresh 
mint and sections of glacé grapefruit. 

GRAPEFRUIT PuppING.— Rub off the. 
yellow rind of two grapefruit on ‘dumps 
of loaf sugar; then crush the sugar and 
add half a pound of powdered sugar, one 
large cupful of grated sponge-cake, the 
stiffly beaten white of one egg and a 
little grated nutmeg. Blend the in- 
gredients to a smooth hatter and tum 
into small greased timbale molds that 
have been sprinkled with chopped hick- 
ory nuts; set the molds in a pan of hot 
water and bake about _ twenty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven: when 
cooked, unmold on a hot platter and 
serve accompanied by a rich custard 
sauce. 

GRAPEFRUIT WITH GINGER.— Cut 
the fruit exactly in halves, removing 
the hard, pithy centre, the skin between 
the sections, and the seeds: then with a 
silver fork shred the pulp into minute — 
particles, adding to each half a heaping 
teaspoonful of powdered sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of grated cocoanut, one table- 
spoonful of Canton ginger cut into dice 
and a tablespoonful of the preserved- 
ginger syrup. Pack the halves when — 
filled in a large tin lard pail with a water- 
tight cover and bury in ice and rocksalt — 
for four hours, before serving. Serve 
on small dessert plates resting on a lacc- 
paper doily, placing in the centre of each 
a star of whipped cream that has been 
pressed through a pastry tuhe. 

ELEANOR MARCHANT. 
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NEW FILLINGS FOR LAYER CAKES 


The layer cake is the most popular 
of all classes of cakes at the present time, 
and the old-fashioned jelly or chocolate 
filling is being supplemented by many 
new ones, all more or less excellent. 
Nuts enter largely into many of the 
new fillings, and indeed there is a ten- 
dency in all lines of cookery to use nuts 
as an article of steady diet. 

The mixture for an ordinary layer cake 
should not be too rich, as most of the 
fillings impzrt richness to the finished 
cake. An excellent layer-cake recipe, 
that can always be depended upon, 
calls for half a cupful of butter, one 
cupful of sugar, three well-beaten eggs, 
a teaspoonful and a half of baking 


_ powder, two and one-half cupfuls of 


flour, flavoring to conform with the 
filling to be used, and about  three- 


. quarters of a cupful of milk. This 


makes three layers of moderate thick- 

ness. The butter and sugar should be 

well creamed before the beaten eggs are 

added, a little at a time. Flour and 
918 


baking powder go in together, then 
the milk, and lastly the flavoring, unless 
it is nutmeg, in which case it can be 
grated into the flour. For flavoring 
any cake with a nut filling use equal 
parts Of almond and vanilla essence. 
For chocolate filling, use vanilla alone, 
while for chocolate and nut a little 
almond may be added. For lemon fill- 
ing use lemon or Orange flavor, and 
the same for Orange filling. For any 
filling with currants Or raisins use nut- 
meg flavor in the cake. 

A simple but excellent filling is made 
from the juice and rind of one large 
lemon and the Pulp of three grated 
apples. Sugar to taste is added, and 
the mixture wel] Stirred and _ spread 
between the layers. The top of a 
cake filled with this mixture is not 
oe is dredged thickly with 
Faker! 108 Sugar applied from « 

MARSHMALLOW FILL InG.—Y\ rithasharp 


knife cut half a POUund of marshmallows 


n thin slices, reserving four uncut. 
Spread the top of the bottom layer of the 
cake thinly with chocolate icing. Have 
a Quarter pound of almonds blanched 
and divided. Lay half an almond in 
each piece of marshmallow. Cover the 
top of the first layer with marshmallow 
slices, the side containing the almond 
placed down. Apply a thin coat of 
the chocolate to the bottom of the 
second layer of cake and put it in 
place. Thinly ice the top of it and 
place the marshmallows as_ before. 
Then ice the bottom of the top layer 
and put that in place also. Cover the 
top. layer with a moderately thick 
chocolate icing. Cut the four marsh- 
mallows, each in two pieces, set the 
pieces round the edge of the cake, and 
in the middle lay the remainder of the 
almond halves. Cool thoroughly be- 
fore cutting. 

Date Fi_tinc.—Get large, clean dates 
and, after opening them and taking out 
the stones, removing also as much as pos- 
sible of the scaly skin spread them open 
on the first layer of the cake. Sprinkle 
thickly with finely chopped nuts, Eng- 
lish walnuts, almonds and pecans being 
a good mixture, but walnuts alone he- 
ing permissible. Put on the second 
layer, spread as before, and place the 
top layer on. The icing for this cake 
should be a coffee icing made of white 
of egg and confectioners’ sugar, and 
flavored with half a teaspoonful of very 
strong coffee essence. Over it the 
chopped nuts are thickly spread, or it 
may be covered, if wished, with half 
walnuts or blanched almonds cut in 
fine strips. 

BaNBURY FILLING.—Take one large 
tublespoonful of good butter beaten 
to a cream, a cupful of small, well- 
cleaned currants, half a cupful of 
chopped nut meats, a pinch of grated 
nutmeg and ground mace, the juice 
uf half a lemon and grated rind of the 
same, a little finely cut candied lemon 
or citron (if desired, though this can 
be omitted), sugar to sweeten slightly. 
This mixture is thoroughly - stirred 
together and spread between the layers 
of the cake, which should have a plain 
pink icing, decorated with crescents 
and stars cut from thin slices of the 
candied citron. 

Nut AND RalsiIn FILtinc.— Mix thor- 


oughly one cupful of raisins chopped | 
nne and one cupful of finely chopped © 


walnut meats. 
layers. 
icing. 

LEMON CREAM FILLinc.—Use a table- 
_ spoonful of butter, two eggs, one-half 
cupful of sugar, the juice and grate’l 
rnd of a lemon. Melt the butter and 
sugar over a slow fire, stirring con- 
stantly. Add the eggs, well beaten, 
and lemon juice and rind. Stir till 
thick and smooth, and do not spread 
on the layers till quite cold. Make 
the icing for this cake with the volk 
of the egg and powdered sugar, flavor- 
ing with half a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice: or, make a plain white icing 
and lay around the edge small pieces 


Spread between cake 
Ice the top with plain white 


Keep Away from the Kitchen—This Means You! 


Don’t wear yourself out with needless work—don’t spend the best hours 
of the day in a hot kitchen. Let our automatic servant make your work easier 
—cut your hours of kitchen labor in two. This tireless servant, 


The Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


is the most competent housekeeper’s helper you have ever known. 


It groups everything you need in preparing a meal —each article in its 


own special place—all within easy reach. It saves countless wearying foot- 
steps from sink to pantry—from pantry to range—from range to kitchen table. 

This servant doesn't let you run out of sugar—flour or anything else 
you need every time you cook. 

Hoosier cabinets take the place of a pantry—are far more convenient 
—because the supplies are all in one place. The large cupboards— the roomy 
drawers hold everything a pantry will. 

The Hocsier Kitchen Cabinet has labor-saving and ‘‘supply-saving”’ 
devices no other kitchen cabinet possesses. A patent sugar-bin — insect- 
proof; a special sanitary flour-bin— self-cleaning; Hoosier air-tight spice tins 
that preserve the flavor of the spices. 

4 Every Hoosier Cabinet is made of solid oak—construction, workman- 
ship and finish as fine as the furniture in your dining-room. The panels are 
built up—not the ordinary one-ply kind that warp and split in the heat of the 
kitchen. 

There is no use paying more than the Hoosier price for kitchen 
cabinets, because the Hoosier is the best in construction—the most 
practical—the most convenient. 

You can buy a Hoosier on monthly installments—a small sum down— 
and 5 cents a day until the cabinet is paid for. 

Isn't it worth 5 cents a day—1!4 cents a meal—to cut your kitchen 
work intwo? A Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet is an investment—not an expense. 
Jt pays for itself in a short time in the waste it saves—in the leisure hours and 
rest it gives its owner. 

Don’t put off doing away with kitchen drudgery a single day. You 
take no risk. We send our servant on approval. 

Write for our Art Catalogue, ‘‘Kitchen System,’’ and for details of 
our easy payment pian. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction or money refunded. Freight prepaid 
East of the Mississippi and North of Tennessec. 


HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
44 ADAMS STREET . | NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


World's Greatest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets 
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LET ME 
DO YOUR 


OOKING 


Why worry,watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you 


C 











can put your meat, vege- 
tables, custards—in short, 
the whole meal for the 
whole family, into my 
ample shelves and cook it, 
as food never was or can 
be cooked in any other 
way. over ONE BUR- 
N ER of stove, range, gas, 





gasoline or oil stove? 







I come in both 
round and 
square shapes 
—both kind 
have 








whistles. 
Prices $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, 

















COMBINATION 





IDE 


‘ , Cooker 
S TEAM and Baker 
made of heavy tin or coffer, with ALL COPPER, seamless 
drawn tank ; seamless top. No sharp corners on me to catch 
the clothing or hands or to retain grease and dirt. I BLOW 
MY WHISTLE 20 minutes before water needs replenishing; 
never go*on a strike nor talk back. I CUT THE COST OF 
FUEL and WORK IN HALF, save time and wear and tear 
on your temper and vocabulary. 1 hold 12 one-quart cans in 
canning fruit. Write right now for 
Free Book 48 pages. It tells youall about me. Gives 


full details ; letters from people all over 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk A, Toledo, Ohio 


AGENTS WANTED 





Freezes two flavors 
of ice cream, or two 
ices, or sherbet and 
ice cream at same time. 


Think of it, two different 
one freezer at the same time! Suppose you and your 
husband are of different preferment for ice cream, ices, 
sherbet or custards — each can be suited 


frozen desserts made in 


Freezing less tiresome than with ordinary freezer. 
No crank to turn; simply rock a lever to and fro. 


The American Twin is the latest product of the 
makers of the Gem, Blizzard and Lightning Freezers and 
embraces their distinctive features : Pails with electric 
welded wire hoops that cannot fall off ; drawn steel can 
bottom that will not fall out ; and automatic scrapers. 


Booklet of Frozen Sweets by Mrs. Rorer, free. 


NORTH BROS. MPG. CO. PHILADELPHIA 


Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue in 
packing and unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more thana good 
box trunk. Hand-riveted: strongest 
trunk made. In small room serves 
as chiffonier. C. O. D. with privi- 
lege of examination. 


2c stamp for Catalog. 
Send us the name of your grocer. We will send you free enough 
Junket tablets tu make 2 quarts of the most delicious dessert 
youever tasted anda booklet of dainty dessert receipts. Tinket 
delights everybody. Hiphest award St. Louis Exposition. 
CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, Box 2583, Lit(le Falls, N.Y. 
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THE KITCHEN, 
(Concluded ) 


of freshly cut lemon, crystallized by 
dipping in granulated sugar. 

PRESERVED Fruit FIttinc.—Make a 
good white icing and cover the cake 
layers thickly with it. Chop into 
small pieces preserved cherries, such 
as are sold in the candy stores, also 
any other varieties of candied fruits, 
such as pineapple, pears, etc., and 
sprinkle each cake layer thickly with 
them. Ice the top of the cake and 
decorate with the whole fruits, having 
a large whole pear or peach in the centre, 
then rows of cherries, and on the outer 
edge sections of pineapple. 

ALMOND FILLInNG.—For this filling 
it is best to use the ground almonds, 
which can be bought at the confec- 
tioner’s or the large provision stores. 
Half a pound of the ground almonds 
will be sufficient, but if they cannot 
be had, one pound of almonds should 
be blanched by being placed in. boiling 
water and having the brown = skins 
removed, then pounded in a mortar 
to a’ paste. The whites of two well- 
beaten eggs and half a pound of con- 
fectioner’s sugar are mixed to a smooth, 
thin icing, to which the almonds are 
added. This is spread between the 
layers on the cake and covered with a 
very thin layer of plain white icing. 
The top of the cake is iced with a thick 
layer of plain white icing and covered 
with blanched almonds cut in strips. 
The strips should not be laid flat but 
should be stuck into the icing so that 
they stand up all over the cake. 

RiBBon FIttinc.—Make about a cup- 
ful of good chocolate icing and double 
the quantity of plain white icing. 
Divide the latter in two parts, coloring 
one part pink with liquid cochineal. 











Make four thin layers of cake 
spread them with the icing, first 
chocolate, using about two-thirds - 
the quantity. made, then the whi 
and then the pink. When the cu 
is put together, cut it in sections and i 
the sections in such a way that not 
pieces of the same color will coz 
together. Put the cake together agu 
at once and send to the table withou 
disturbing the sections. This cake 

especially nice for children’s parte 
The sections after being iced can i 

sprinkled with very tiny candies. 

PINEAPPLE FILLING.——Grated pire 
apple makes a refreshing filling for cake. 
It should not be put in the cake, hos- 
ever, until just before it is to be usei 
as it spoils the flavor of the pineapple t 
stand too long between the layers. I: 
the pineapple is quite sweet, no sugar 
will be needed; if acid, it may be sweet- 
ened to taste, but must not be made 
too sweet. Grated pineapple with a 
layer of grated or shredded cocoanut 
sprinkled over it is delicious. 

Fic FitLinc.—Mix half a pound ¢i 
figs, chopped fine, onecupful each of sugar 
and water, and boil in a double boiler un- 
til smooth and thick; then add one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Boil the figs in the 
water until tender before adding sugar. 

APPLE CREAM FILLING.—Boil four 
large Greening or Baldwin apples so that 
they burst the skin and froth with tke 
heat of cooking. Have a half pint oi 
cream and the white of an egg whipped 
toastiff froth. Press the apples through 
a sieve and beat lightly into the whipped 
cream. Sweeten very lightly and spread 
between the layers of the cake. The top 
should be covered with whipped cream 
without apples. HELEN COMBES. 


ae 
SOME HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


DO YOU KNOW— 


That the best and cheapest duster is 
a small-wad of cotton batting? Keep 
a bat where each day you can take off 
a small quantity. A few drops of 
kerosene on this will brighten your 
‘furniture and prevent dust from fly- 
ing. It gathers dust better than a 
cloth—and there is no washing of 
dusters. Burn them up. 


That you can clean your silver very 
satisfactorily by putting it if a pan 
of sour milk and going about your 
other duties? Finally wash it in very 
hot, soapy water, containing a few 
drops of ammonia. 


That a few drops of kerosene added 
to boiled starch will make the iron- 
ing easier and keep the starch from 
sticking ? : 


That an aid to memorizing verse is 
to passe-partout little poems and hang 
them upon the walls, as you do pic- 
tures? In this way you can keep the 
best verse from the magazines as a 
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daily pleasure—and once upon the 
wall you cannot help learning them. 


That a piece of camphor kept in the 
place where extra silver is kept will 
prevent tarnishing? 


That a help to Varying your menus 
is to write down each day what vou 
had for the three meals?  Historv 
does not repeat itself—at once. " 


That orris root bought in a quantity 
and put into little cheese-cloth bags 
will keep your closets and your dresses 
as sweet as a breath from a garden? 
Tie little wads of cotton well sprinkled 
with the orris root in these little bags 
and fasten on narrow ribbons to the 
closet hooks, having some of. the 
ribbons short, on hooks where waists 
are to hang, and some long for skirts. 


That a little red dustpan and a whisk- 
broom fastened to hooks by the man- 
tel in a bedroom in Winter will save 
many steps “after the broom?” 


_ That when a good-sized piece of mat- 
ting is left over from covering a floor 


makes an excellent covering. for a 
indow bench? It is durable and 
is the advantage of matching the| yy 
om. Cover one or two ck een 


a 


ith chintz to harmonize. 


That you can hang plates upon the 
all with this simple home-made 
2vice? Take three long, wire hair- 
ins for each plate. Bend the top to 
Ok Over the edge of the plate and: [¥%> 
end each end back the other way. = 
ass heavy string securely around 
1rese ends after all three hairpins " 
re in place. Draw the string to- | Neat: 
ether tightly in the centre of each | =" 
late by means of another small piece ! ks oe 
f string. Tie this tightly, leaving’ = 
loop to fasten over a nail in the | (a 
rall. | 

That when youare thoroughly tired a | 
lass of hot milk will refresh you as if 
nagically? If milk does not agree 
vith vou put a teaspoonful of lime- 
vater in it. Sip it as hot as you can. 









That simple cheesecloth edged with 
yroad ribbon, preferably a gold band, 
nakes an effective curtain for a bed- 
“vom ? 

That the telephone is .onc of your 
worst enemies in economy? Put on 
vour coat and hat and go to market 
vourself. There you will find things =" 
vou would not have thought of if 
ordering from home, so vour menus. = 


ill be ‘aried. You will be the " ; H ° P 
ee fa health and—yeur bills. will a e1nzZ reserves 


te much less. | fee Because of the dainty cleanliness observed in their prep- 
| “ . . . 

That one of the prettiest table covers | gd aration, Heinz Preserved Fruits are equal to the best 

fur a simple bedroom table is a  @ =home-made. Perhaps you would like them even better 


denim square edged with white fringe? | gwsee! than your own because of our facilities for securing fruits 
If you have any material in a solid GRle) of superior flavors. Many housewives do. We use only 


color left over from sewing, utilize it choice fresh fruits and granulated sugar in preserving. 
by cutting it in conventional leaves 


and couch them as a border on a linen 
square. Then you will have another 
charming table cover. 


Remember Heinz Quality 


in You may try our Cherries, Strawberries, Peaches, Pineapple 
yh e Thay, or any other of those we make, and if you are not pleased 


That your children will eat oatmeal your grocer will refund the purchase price. Write to-dey ior 
wafers when they cannot be prevailed | Rae a beautiful book that tells of the Heinz way of doing things. 


upon to eat the porridge itself? Take , : 

one cupful of rolled oats and one cup- | /s Safe Too H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
tulof flour with a little baking powder 
—just a pinch—one tablespoonful of 
sugar, a little salt. Rub two table- 
spoonfuls of butter in this mixture 
and just enough water to hold them 


+ 
together. Roll out thin on a floured » — ] The Eagle Mop 


board and bake. i —_— IW ri , 
ringer and Bucket Kn p l 
That voucan have shortcake in Win- . a / 8 © © Cc © a n 











There is no other hair-brush like the 


: : : Combined 
ter by using canned fruit and whipped ’ ieee in eae aed ga ua B 
: ? ’s = i ( \ 7 their m t disagreeal le feature ‘it . 
cream? It's only one of the things “\g eee ene rae H air Tr J & 
that do not occur to vou. i by foot pressure, the hands ne , 

" D ER csercat ) aera Riles Abe ricg Handsome—Sanitary 
. ° Omestic Size wate lis lors and ro whens thesk ; 
That if you rub steel-bladced knives Grocery, Hardware, House pea ing a Sasncnanl Stores sel Its Brel) atin oe behind ine Bris 

a "4 RAGLE MOP WRINGERS If yours doesn't, we will All order cannot get ou y absor ing water, oi or i : 
ah ULCON suet before laying them direct, express prepald. Write for dainty booklet, and price Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
away they will notrust? Mutton suet EAGLE COOPERAGE WORKS, Dept. A, Circleville, 0. sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 


Remember the name—don't accept substitutes. — 
hardens but beef does not, so be care- 


ful about this. | 


_ That you need a little boiling water | 
in an omelet to keep it from being 
tough? 













Buy Your Paint Direct From Factory 


We manufacture paint for all purposes— House, Barn, Carriage, Floor, etc. Whether 

YOU do the painting, or have a painter do it, get your paint direct from us—you 

have the manufacturer’s guarantee of satisfaction, and save middlemen’s profits. 
Color Cards Sent FREE. Write to-day. 


CROSBY, FRANK @ COMPANY, DRAKE BUILDING, CHICAGO 





That durnplings in stew will not be 
tough if they rest on the meat? Don't 
let them sink into the broth. Put 
some potatoes under them to hold 
them up if there is not enough meat. 
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| Se cat ners with a corn broom {ts the hardest and 


most nerve destroying duty of the home, {fs a men- § 


ace to the health of the entire family, through 
stirring up clouds of germ laden dust that settles u 
® the furniture and draperies, and fills the lungs of t) 
operator as well. The corn broom merely scatters dus 
and germs, never cleaning o carpet or rug thoroughly 
4 Why waste your energies, callous your hands, and tire 
your back, when at a small cost you can procure a device 
Mm that will do your sweeping in one-quarter of the time 
mM and with 95 per cent. less effort than the corn broom 
iy requires ? 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco"- Bearing Sweeper makes sweeping a pleasure. 
B® lifts the dust and grit out of your carpets, restores anil 
m preserves their brightness, confines all the dust and dan 
m gerous germs, thus promoting the health and comfort of 
Mm the entire household. Endorsed and recommended |y 
i the leading physicians of the country. 
For sale by all first-class dealers. The name “BIS 
SELL" marks the genuine. 


Price $2.50 to $4.50 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 
(Largest Makers of Sweepers in the World.) 
Dept. E, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Buy a Bissell now, send 


wewill send you a neat, useful present free 








If Building 
or Decorating 


the home, you probably realize that in the 
modern house the woodwork is an impor- 
tant feature: its color and finish are often 
made the key-note of successful color 
schemes. 

We have secured for our patrons the 
exclusive services of MARGARET GREEN- 
LEAF, the practical and artistic decorator, 
freeof any charge whatever. Miss GREEN- 
.LEAF’s successful work is too well known 
to require further comment. Shewill,upon 
request, furnish panels showing wood fin- 
ishes, also samples of wall paper, draperies, 
furnishings and complete color schemes. 


A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf in our 
careupll bring a prompt reply. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


22 Vesey Street 31 Dearborn Ave. 
Chicago 


New York 





us the purchase slip, } 








SOME HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
(Continued ) 


And then, too, just drop them into 
the stew by the spoonful. They are 
more tender if not rolled out. 


That there are many old things in 
your house, perhaps lost in the attic, 
that you could make into useful ar- 
ticles with a pot of paint, a bit of 
upholstery work and a little energy? 


That you shouldn’t throw away any 
old bits of silk or ribbon? Put them 
all through gasoline. Then cut in 
inch strips, sew together, and have 
them woven into a portiére. 


That the following recipe for wash- 
ing fluid is most valuable? One pound 
borax, one pound potash lye, one 
pound washing soda and one pint of 
ammonia. Mix the first three ingre- 
dicnts in a1: enamelled pan (not tin) 
with four quarts of boiling water. 
When cold add the ammonia and pour 
into an earthen jug. About half a 
cupful of this fluid is enough in the 
water of an entire wash. 


That when willow chairs remain yel- 
low, after being washed with soap and 
water, wiped well and then dried in 
the sun, they can be bleached by 
means of sulphur fumes? Light a 
sulphur candle near the chair and 
cover both with a large dry goods box. 
This sHould be done before the chair 
is perfectly dry. 

That egg shells are useful for clean- 
ing water bottles, cruets, etc.? First 
wash in the ordinary way, then crush 
the shells rather fine, partly fill the 
article to be cleaned with them, pour 
ina little warm soapsuds, and shake 
well. Rinse with cold water, and 
stand upside down to dry. 


That the tops of worn-out boots or 
shoes make excellent ironholders? 


That sometimes’ clear soup is en- 
riched by the addition of liver? Chop 
to a paste half a pound of liver, adding 
salt, pepper, an egg yolk, two scant 
teaspoonfuls of flour, a seasoning of 
thyme and nutmeg and a heaping 
tablespoonful of crumbs. Mix all 
these ingredients well together. Have 
the soup boiling, then press the mix- 
ture into it through a coarse colander. 
Cook two minutes before serving. 


That when croquette mixtures are 
too wet to mold more chopped meat 
or fish or finely pounded bread-crumbs 
may be added? 


That to keep tins bright they should 
be washed well with hot soda and 
water; then dried and polished with 
a little powdered whiting and a clean 
cloth? 


That every bit of work you do for 
your house with your own hands and 
heart will make it spell the word 
“Home” with greater eniphasis? Don't 





Every 
Point | 
Sweet 


Constant, 
complete 
circulation 
of fresh, dry, 
cold air, pre 
vents germs 
and all im- 
purity; gives 
highest san 
itary quality 
Case—Golden Quartered Oak. to the 


IMPERIAL 


“ODORLESS” 


ce 
Refrigerator 
Only refrigerator in which milk and 
butter may be placed with food with 
odors without being affected by them— 
proof of perfect ventilation. Used by 
leading culinary experts and in homes 
where exquisite purity is valued. Lined 
with Opal Plate Glass—dazzling white, 
hard, smooth and dainty as fine china. 
Write for catalogue D. FREE. 


Buy of your dealer, if possible. If he hasn't them, order 
direct from us. 


Keyser Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Opa) Glass inside. 





HAVE YOU TASTED IT? 


OCOLATE 






NUT GH 






EACH CAKE 
IN A TIN BOX. 





Sold by all first class 
y Grocers & Druggists 
If not handled by yours- 
will deliver free upon 
receipt of price 15* per cake. 


Cocoa & Chocolate Werks- 
ISth St. & Irving Place, Mew York Cay. 



















let it be a “‘ready-to-live-in"’ house, 
but bit by bit let it grow about your in- 
dividuality until it has one of its own. 





Agent’s Outfit Free |—Rim Strainer: 


fits any pan. 


iF Agents make 3 to 5 dollars per day. Large 
i\ J catalogue new goods tree. — 
Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 8, Bath, N.Y. 







Clever 
Booklet 
MARJORIE MARSH. Free ? 
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ORCHIDS FOR 
THE AMATEUR 


MA CL E OD 


[FLORAL QUESTIONS OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER, TO BE ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS, 


SHOULD REACH THIS DEPARTMENT SOME WEEKS IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, 


WHEN A 


REPLY BY MAIL IS DESIRED, A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE SHOULD B® ENCLOSED. 
ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE DELINEATOR.] 


so deeply fascinating is their cul- 

ture that the person who ventures 
into even a modest beginning soon de- 
velops a passionate love for them. 
Even to the everyday flower-fancier, 
their unique formation, distinctive color- 
ing and markings, added to their ex- 


N OT only are orchids interesting, but 


CATTLEYA HYBRID 


ceptional lasting properties, appeal with 
wonderful force. No flower display at- 
tracts a greater throng of spectators 
than a pure orchid show. 

Most of the popular species are com- 
paratively easy to grow with greenhouse 
facilities added to an average ability. 
While many require such special treat- 
ment as only the professional or expert 
grower can give them. there are others as 
fully under the control of the painstaking 
amateur as a begonia or a geranium. 

The first step toward success is in 





selecting such kinds as are easy of man- 
agement, and of these there are several 
that may be successfully flowered in 
the sunny windows of a dwelling house. 
There must be an abundance of light 
without their being exposed to the full 
sunshine, which is too strong. They 
must be near the glass, but it must be 


‘* MISS WILLIAMS,” SHOWING THE EXQUISITE BEAUTY OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL FLOWERS. 


lightly shaded. In the greenhouse, this 
is done by means of canvas or by lightly 
coating the glass with whiting or white 
lead; in the window or conservatory by 
means of curtains. Most of the culti- 
vated species are epiphytes or air-plants, 
found clinging among the mosses of tree 
trunks in their native home, drawing 
their nourishment directly from the air 
by means of their roots. This fact ex- 
plains the unique forms of potting and 
growing. They are grown largely in 
baskets made of rounds or oblongs ol 
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, Admiral Schley, 


AND A CAN OF 


doy 


WORK WONDERS IN THE 
HOME 


TUKOTE will please any housewife of refined 
1‘ tastes. It isa new, up-to-date coating and finish 
for floors, ‘furniture, wood-work, metal-work, old 
and new. It stainsand finishes in one operation and 
has hundreds of uses in every home, 

Expert chemists have produced in Nukote true 
colors of wonderful brilliancy, richness and beauty. 
It is made in the following natural wood colors:— 
Light and Dark Oak,-Walnut, Cherry, Mahogany, 
Rosewood, also Forest Green, Ox-Blood, ead 
Black, Gloss Black and Clear. These colors are 
absolutely permanent, and when applied do not 

ver up the natural grain of the wood. 

Nukote is always ready for use and can be applied 
by any housewife with perfect and artistic vesalte at 
small expense. It makes a smooth, lustrous finish 

of great durability , which will not crack, mar or turn 
white. Nukote makes house-cleaning easy. 

We have given you a few of the many good points §f 
of Nukote. Now we want you to try it—practically 
it our expense. Send us 25c. and the name of your 
dealer, and we will send you by express, prepaid, in 
the Clear or any color desired, a half-pint can of 
Nukote sufficient to do several pieces of furniture. 

Our illustrated booklet telling what one woman § 
has done with penate free for the asking. Address §f 
Dept. C, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
Varnish Makers 


New York Buffalo Chicago 





. WOMAN FLORIST 
. HARDY EVERBLOOMING 2 5° 
ROSES ‘yarn 


Sent to any address post- coal ictal to reach you 
in good growing condition. 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 


Bessie Brown, white flushed pink. 
Helen Gould, bright red. 

Frances E. Willard, pure white. 
Bouquet of Gold, gokien yellow 
Winnie Davis, apricot pink. 


deep red. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


6 Carnations, = ** Divine 
Flower,’ all colors, . 2c. 
8 Prize ‘Winning ¢ hrys- 
anthemums,. . 25c. 
8 Beautiful Cole us, will make a 
charming bed, . oid ene ee 
8. Sweet-Scented Tuberc: ~ PN 
6 Fuchsias, all different, a 2c. 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, ; 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-paid 
Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 47, Springfleld, Ohio 
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FOR LAWNS, CEMETERIES # PARKS. 


MOST ECONOMICAL FENCE TO BUY 
a a te CATALOGUE *5 
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BALL - SECTIONAL 
BEARING BOOKCASES 





Imperial Bookcases are a long step in 
advance of any sectional bookcases— 
combining the good features of the old, 
__ with valuable improvements in construc- 
tion, quality and finish, and all the “little” 
things that go to make perfection. 


The doors are ball-bearing and cannot bind— 
easily removable—always secure. 

The materials are White Oak, beautifully ie. 
ured, and choicest Mahogany. Backs of 3-ply 
White Maple that will not warp. The finish is 
unsurpassed and is the standard of all 


Grand Rapids Furniture 


We also make the daintiest and most exquisite line of 
Tables—exact reproductions of old Colonial pieces. 


Send for this unusual ‘‘bookalogue’’ FREE 
“*Ye Old Colonial fables as reproduced in 


Imperial Furniture. 

It shows not only our sectional book- 
cases, but also these tables which are cre- 
ating a sensation in the furniture world on 
account of their beauty, de- 
sign and low prices. Sold by 
leading dealers or write us 


direct. 
Imperial 


Furniture Co. 


760 Broadway 
Grand Rapids 



















CELESTIA HOWE 


GH“'RA UNBEATABLE | 
rey RAT 
EXTERMINATOR 


Though originally de- 
signed for Rats and Mice, 
experience has demon- 
strated it the most effective of all exterminators of 


‘ROACHES, ANTS and BED BUGS 


and it is the only thing at all effective against 
‘the large Black Cockroach or Beetle. 

Why feed Rats and Mice with so-called 
exterminators— Cakes and Pastes — ready 
prepared, catch-penny devices ? 

' ROUGH ON RATS KILLS THEM. Because 
it IS a poison, all (95 per cent.) poison! Though a 
poison, safely used 30 years. ools the Rats and 
Bugs but never disappoints or fools the buyer. Always 
does the work and does it right. Knocks a Bed Bug 
silly, puts Roaches and Ants out of business ina jiffy. 





Rough on Roaches (non-poisonous) 15¢, 25e 

Rough on Fleas (powder), for dogs, etc. 25¢ 

Rough on Fleas (liquid), cans, household 250 

Rough on Bed Bugs (liquid) . 150, 25c 

Rough on Moth and Beetle, 2lb cans 85¢ 
All at druggists. Too heavy and too luw priced by Mall or Exp. 


E. 8. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J.,U. 8. A, 








I Give You a Washing 
Machine 


To introduce the Improved favorite 
Washer in every home in the U.S., 
1 will senda machine, freight paid, 
to the first to write, I will send two 
machines. Sell one and keep the 
other. You don’t have to act as 
j agent in order to get Machine Free. 

Machine washes anything that can 
be washed by hand, and is the lightest running, and does 
better and quicker work than any other machine made. 
Tried for 15 years. Write to-day. 

R. M. BALL, Manufacturer, 
Room 446, Ball Block, Muncie, Indiana 


Reference (hy permission), Merchants" National Bank. 





PRACTICAL GARDENING 
(Continued ) 


hard wood, bound or held together in 
various shapes with nails or wire, always 


of copper; in fancy, perforated baskets 


of pottery, as in our first illustration, 
fastened to blocks and boards also. 
The latter, a favorite way with commer- 
cial growers, is simple and inexpensive. 

Commercial florists succeed also with 


ordinary pots, but the standard orchid 


pot for terrestrial species has a circle of 
drainage holes around the side of the 
pot, while those for the epiphytes have 


water should be gradually withheld, 
allowing the pseudo-bulb to ripen in 
order to insure free flowering. An oc- 
casional spraying of the bulbs during the 
resting period will prevent shriveling, 
which must be avoided. Give plenty of 
water always when the buds appear, to 
develop fine flowers. 

The repotting of orchids is important, 
and should never be done when the 
plants are growing except with terres- 
trials. As soon as a dormant plant 











CATTLEYA BOWRINGIANA, PORTRAYING UNIQUE HABIT AND MODE OF GROWING 


many large perforations for the free 
admission of air to the roots. The be- 
ginner with orchids should know to 
which of the above two classes a plant 
belongs and whether it requires. a cool or 
medium temperature. Its time of bloom- 
ing must be learned as a clue to its rest- 
ing period, for the great secret in the 
culture is ,in knowing just when to give 
necessary rest by placing the plants in 
cool and airy quarters, and withholding 
largely, often entirely, the waterings 
required in their growing season. 

As soon as the growth is completed, 
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shows signs of growth, it should be re 
potted or rebasketed if necessary. Fern 
fibre, or roots of the wild Osmunda fern, 
with the coarser particles and fine matter 
shaken out, is excellent material. Dis- 
turb the living roots as little as possible. 
If in pots and the roots clin g tenaciously. 
break the pot, shake out the dusty mate- 
rial, remove decayed portions, half-fill 
the pot with clean drainage, broken 
pottery or charcoal, prefcrably the lat- 
ter, hold the plant above the rim of 


pot or basket and pack the clean fern- 
root securcly around it. 


When mounted on blocks of cork or 
wood, the roots should be wrapped and 
packed in fern-fibre or live sphagnum 
(florists’ moss), and the plant, with some 
moss back of it, firmly wired upon the 
block. <A block with the bark on is 
effective. The wire should be copper, 
and the plant made firm, for if it moves 
during syringing, the tender rootlets are 
destroyed. These should be dipped in 
water as warm as the air, twice a day, 
while growing; the same in a basket, 
well packed, only once in two days. Cat- 
tleyas, Laelias, and Dendrobiums, all 
popular sorts, may be grown by this 
method; others, too, including hothouse 
species. 

TEMPERATURE. — Orchids requiring 
“cool treatment’’ should be given a 
temperature ranging from fifty-five to 
sixty degrees. If fifty-five the last 
thing at night, no harm follows if it falls 
to fifty by morning. Intermediate tem- 
perature ranges from fifty-five to sixty 
for night, and the day temperature may 
rise ten degrees higher under sun heat 
without damage. The plants should be 
placed from eighteen inches to four feet 
from the glass, to flower freely, and 
shaded trom March to October; venti- 
lators should be open day and night 
during Summer. 

ORCHIDS OF Easy CuLTURE.—Cattley- 
as are the popular commercial orchid 
on account of easy culture, exquisite 
beauty of flowers, and ready demand. 
They may be grown in fibrous peat, in 
either pots or baskets, and thrive in a 
regular temperature of fifty-five to sixty 
degrees. They require a strong light 
with some shading and moderate water- 
ing. If kept somewhat on the dry side, 
a stronger growth with better flowers 
is insured. Cattleya Trianae is most 
casily and largely grown and adapted 
above all others of this genus to ama- 
teur culture. It can be grown on a 
block, necessitating more care. Its 
flowers, borne from December to April, 
are from five to eight inches across, in 
white, rose and lilac, shaded and blended. 

The beauty of individual flowers 
of Cattleya is shown at our first 
illustration, portraying the exquisite 
blooms of the hybrid Cattleya, Miss 
Williams. Their habit of growth is 
clearly exhibited in our second, show- 
ing a magnificent specimen of Cattleya 
Bowringtana. This produces on a single 
spike a dozen or more blooms, rosy 
pink with crimson lip—a grand specimen 
plant. Being a strong grower, it re- 
quires a pot and plenty of room. The 
“Baby Orchid’’ (Odontoglossum grande) 
grows best in a pot, producing in Au- 
tumn and Winter large yellow-and- 
brown-flowers, tiger-striped. It re- 
quires a cool temperature and must not 
be allowed to become dry. Of very 
easy culture is the ‘‘Amateur’s Orchid”’ 
(Lycaste Skinnert). It bears in Spring, 
its thick, waxy flowers, pink and rose 
with dark-crimson spots on the white 
hp. Although an epiphyte, it can be 
grown in a common pot and under cool 
treatment. This plant, as well as 
Coclogyne cristata and Cypripedium 





When 


you get tired ofa 
wash-day that is 
all slavish drud- 
gery; needless 
expense, useless 
worry and back- 
ache—a_ wash- 
day that wears 
out clothes and 


wears out you— . 


When 


you are sick of choking 
yourself with suds-steam 
every Monday ; boiling, 
scalding and rubbing 


' your clothes to pieces— 


When 


there’s a small wash to 
do in the middle of the 
week— 


When 


you want to take out ob- 
stinate grease -spots or 


- blood-stains that no other 


soap will budge— 


When 
you are convinced that 
oiling water weakens 
and destroys the fibre of 
clothes— 


When 


you make up your mind 


to put the matter to a 
fair test— 
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will come to the rescue and 
save your clothes, time, com- 
fort and money. 


Then 


Fels-Naptha soap with merely luke-warm 
water and almost no rubbing at all will make 
them fresh and beautiful, without harming 
the filmiest thread of fine silks or delicate 
laces. 


Then 


Fels-Naptha soap will put it through for 
you quickly and easily, without the bother 
and heat of a washing fire. 


Then 


Fels-Naptha soap will banish them com- 
pletely like magic, without boiling water or 
hard labor ; and will save the clothes at the 
same time. 


Then 


you will understand why there is not only 
more comfort and cleanliness but more 
economy in a sensible modern wash-day 
with Fels-Naptha soap. 


Then 


if your grocer hasn’t it, send a postal card 
for a free sample cake, to 


Fels - Naptha, Philadelphia. 





You Don’t Buy Trouble 


But Wash Day Comfort and Pleasure 
when you buy the | 


Acme Washing Machine 


Built right, works right and IS ALL right. Washes 
o center post 
to stain or tear the clothes. Steam-tight Op Sunpy) raise it 

‘from tub. 
ket and 
wringer. Honestly constructed, best materials, best work- 
manship, handsomely finished. Saves your health, strength 


thoroughly finest fabrics or heaviest woolens. 


and lean it against handle to drain—no liftin 
Strong, well-braced hardwood stand for tub, 


and patience. Try it; if it does not do MorE.WorRK, B 


TER WoRK, WITH Less ErrortT than any other machine 


made, your money will be refunded. 
Lf your dealer hasn't the Acme, write us to-day. 


ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Elegant Samples and 
Superb Style Book 
Sent Absolutely Free 


You cannot realize the beauty of these styles, 
showing the very latest costumes, embodying 
the newest ideas from London and Paris, until 
you see the exquisite fashion plates and hand- 
some samples we will send you free, 


Ladies’ Suits 


Skirts, Shirt=-waist 
Suits and Raincoats 
Made-to-Order 


Do not think of buying a new suit or having 
the dressmaker make a new dress until you have 
seen our styles, examined our samples, and 
figured out how much money we can save you 
at our exceptionally low prices, on garments 
made strictly to order and guaranteed to please. 





BOER £65653 titabensas $8.50to $35.00 
Shirt-waist Suits, 7.50 ** 20.00 
IES swaitcics t53%053) 4.50** 12.00 
Raincoats........... 9.00 ** 18.00 


FREE-—A $4.00 pure Japanese Silk Waist 
with your first suit order, to introduce our goods 
to ten thousand new customers. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 


We take all the risk and agree to refund every 
cent you pay us, should you ask it. 

Our expert designers will help you select styles 
and materials and give you the benefit of their 
personal advice and experience, providing you 
will fill outandmailus the attached coupon to-day. 


OWEN T. MOSES & CO,, Ladies’ Tailors, 
250 Moses Bidg., Chicago 


satiaficd customers or the Milwaukee Avenue 
State Hank, Chicas Capital Stock $250,000 


References Our WO 


I (,and matl this coupon io-da 


Owen T. Moses & Co., 250 Moses Bldg., Chicago. 

no—] will be glad to receive your style-book, 
aml /ree warst wipies and sugyestions from 
style of yarment, materials, 


Gontlewe 
Sam ples ‘ 
your head designer as to 
GUC) BIFMINS (OF se encwssccadeebebebasasesasess Sting about 
B.bcsvane my 
GYEE BIO. wccvisnaccccsccesy HY 
BE prefer. gis csesascpepeCQlOe Of apes sacocepnckilv 


FO EE ee EE ERE EH CERO EEO EERE RH eee eee eee 








PRACTICAL GARDENING 
(Concluded) 


insigne will flower successfully in an 
ordinary bay window, with proper 
attention. Coclogyne cristata bears 
flowers four and five inches across, fra- 
grant, pure white except yellow blotched 
lip, and stands a temperature of forty- 
five degrees; it blooms from January to 
March. Afaltonia vexdlarta (Odonto- 
glossum vextllaria) bears moderate tem- 
perature and should be protected from 
the direct rays of the sun. It should be 
elevated well on the pot and firmly 
potted in fibrous peat. It blooms freely 
in Summer and Autumn, and the flowers 
are large, rosy pink, very distinct and 


adapted to city yards for this reason. 
Cypripedium spectabtle (Showy lady's- 
slipper), also ‘‘Moccasin Flower,’’ is the 
most beautiful of this class, rivalling in 
its rosy bloom the exotics. Cypripedium 
parviflorum and pubescens, both yellow- 
flowered and very beautiful, are excel- 
lent for naturalizing. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


M. F. B.:—Amaryllis may be transplanted 
without injury, although it is better simply to 
remove the top soil and give a fresh soil com- 
posed of e ualipatts of rich rden loam, rot- 
ted sod and coarse sand. rom four to five 
bulbs may be grown in an eight-inch pot. Give 





MILTONIA VEXILLARIA, WITH LOVELY FLOWERS DISPOSED IN GRACEFUL SPRAYS 


lasting. Its graceful habit is beautifully 
portrayed in the illustration above. 
CyPRIPEDIUMS.—C ypripedium insigne 
is one of the group adapted to the win- 
dow garden, likes cool culture, but bears 
almost anything, and is a very profuse 
and lasting bloomer. It is greatly 


_ benefited by being put outdoors for three 
_ months, well watered and partly shaded. 


Before passing to hardy sorts, E piden- 
drum vcnosum, a native Florida species, 
and one of the least exacting sorts, must 
receive notice. Wired to a block of 
bark, with some live sphagnum at its 
back and around its roots, it will thrive 
in a window that suits a geranium. 

Harpby GARDEN ORCHIDS.— These are 
gur wild native orchids, forming large 


clumps in time. ‘They delight in deep, 


moist soil and shady positions, and are 
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them liberal waterin k . . 
ae eeping them i 

sun, and latter part of } y remove them ‘s ihe 

open alr, giving them the hottest, sunniest 


ace possible, only shading t 
long as the leaves remain g& the pots. 


zrow, do not let the bulb : 


When the leaves begin to nipen and turn 
ce give less and less water, until they 
beanie dned off. Leave them here without 
Water except what nature affords until the 
flower-sca es appear, when the soil should 
receive a thorough soaking and be kept ue 
until the last flower disappears Wh me 
first ower appears the pots may ene 
indoors. After the blooming : 
hold water gradually to ripen ae bulbs, then 
Conde in a dry, warm closet. If they are 
a Sura dormant during the latter part 

summer and Autumn they will _P A 
the Winter months. y wil flower in 

A. G. G. :—There is no rule 

. as - 

Tho eae pe changed on oe Mae 
iwitea year. Remoce te with fresh soil 
possible without disturbing ie oe far as 


ust as 








Ne. 250—Pure 
Celenial, Golden 
Quartered Oak 


When open 


seats twelve 


A round table is more artistic, 
easier served, more “ social,” 
Bother of adding extra leaves or 


Same as Seats false top entirely done away with 
ateve four to byLong’s Dining Table. Chang- 
closed » cight edfromsquare toroundbysimply 


openingleavesatfoursides, for n- 
ing a perfect surface, When not 
in use,leaves fold under table. Only Tahie made with this 
unique and convenient feature. From Factory to You. 


No. 310—Mission Library 
Table, top, 28 in. by 46 in., 
Weathered Oak, wax finish. 
Craftsmanlike throughout; fine 
massive design; large center 
drawer, magazine or book rack 


at both ends. Only $18.00. 


No. 511-Mission Morris Chair 
Designed on new lines—solid but 








race- 
ful. Selected materials, highest quallty of 


workmanship. Luxurious Cushions of 
finest genuine Spanish leather, filled with 
Kapok—softest, most elastic of all ailing. 
Solid Oak; golden or weathered finish. 


Factory prices—We y the freight cast of 
Kaneas and north of Sou arolina, other points 
equalized. If not absolutely satisfactory return at our expense 
and we will refund your money. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Our catalogue shows many beautiful pleces—Colonial and Mission. 
Tells how to get best material and workmanship and save money. 
Write for it to-day. FREE. 


LONG FURNITURE COMPANY, Chillicothe, Ohio 







Rich, stylish footgear is half 
the battle in dress. It is the 
sign by which the world judges 
of the woman’s station in life. 
= LA FRANCE Shoes always | 
denote the lady. They have that 
mistakable, inimitable style 
whith speaks of skilled workman- 
ship on fine leather. They bring 
out the beauties of the foot instead 
And they are 


of concealing them, 
f for 


as superior for use as show. 
Tf not at your dealers 
send us hts name. 
Write for catalog and novelette, 
"Her Photograph.’ 
WILLIAMS, CLARK @& CO. | 
Dept. D, Lynn, Mass. 


~ FANCY DRILLS 


Entertainments for Children. sn il- 
lustrated. Diagrams for each drill explained. 
Particularly appropriate for school enter- 
tainments. Costumes and all accessories 
thoroughly explained. Price, 15 cents, post- 
age prepaid. 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO,, Ltd. 
Butterick Building New York 




























“ONE” 


SQUARE TO ROUND|A STONE GAME 


Guessing games are one of the most 


enjoyable forms of entertainment, and 
the following verses are suggestive and 
adaptable to various plans. 


Guess the name of the stone at the 
top of the arch, 
The stone that is full of small 
holes, 
The stone that will sharpen a sickle 
or scythe 
The stone that points straight to 
the poles. 


The stone that is green and is sprin- 
kled with red, 
The stone that by footsteps is 
pressed, 
The stone, one of five, that is played 
in a game, 
The stone that is used as a test. 


The stone that gives words that are 


sweet to the ear, 
The stone that falls down from 


the skies, 
The stone that is laid with a speech 
or a song, 
The stone often sculptured ‘‘ Here 
lies.” 


The stone that is known as a great 
legal light, 
‘The stone that is good for cold feet, 
The stone of a fruit that is round and 
is small, 
The stone of a roughly paved street. 


F.C. 
ae 


PRESIDENTS 


Here are a number of interesting state- 


AND 
THE 


ments for students of history to verify: 


(1) Only one President was elected 
without an opposing vote. 


(2) Only one President was elected 
with one opposing vote. 


(3) The lack of one vote, each, kept 
three men from being Presidents of 
the United States. 

(4) Only one President was elected 
by a majority of one. 

(5) One President escaped impeach- 
ment by one vote. 

(6) One President afterward becamea 
United States Senator. 

(7) One President was afterward a 
member of the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

(8) One man was President one day 
only. 

(9) One President served two terms, 
with four years between. 


(10) Only one President, up to John 


Tyler, 1841, was a native born citi- 
zen of the United States. 


(11) One Vice-President never presided 


in the United States Senate. 


(The answers to the above will appear 


next month in the ‘‘Answers to Corre- 
spondents”’ columns.) 
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1DETROIT: 


VEweL 


They have that 
Quality which 
guarantees you 


TSM eNOS 


Durability, ) 
Con- 
venience 
and 

Low Gas 


Double Oven, 
Smooth Plain 
finish 

The 
genuine, 
bearing 
our Trade 
Mark, 
costs 
no more 
than 
others 
of inferior 
grade, 


INL 


Insist on the 
Trade Mark, 
and if your 
dealer cannot 


supply you, 
WHIte TO'WE. ne a! 
Ornariental Pattern 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


Dept. D 
Detroit —Chicago 


Write for booklet ‘‘COOKING 
BY GAS8'’ which tells you all 
about the use of Gas for fuel 

FREE oP ee 


hee ema 


we will send to any address 


OUR SUMMARY OF THE SEASON’S FASHIONS 


consisting of 


“*A-Yard of Shirt-Waists’’ 


“A Yard of Draped Directoire Styles” 


“*A Yard of Up-to-date Skirts’ 


The designs shown represent the latest and 


best information possible. 





THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING ©O,, Ltd. 
Butterick Building, New York City 
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i MILITARY 


PATENT 
TIP 


BOX KID 


Dollar 
Less 
for Shoes 


Shoes for Women | 


When you pay more than the 
Radcliffe price tor shoes, you_are 
paying for something that the Radcliffe 

gives you without-cost. 

Radcliffe styles are the latest and the 
leaders but they add nothing to the price. 
Che Radcliffe name is famous but you pay 
nothing extra for it. 

In every detail of quality, style, fit and 
comfort Radcliffe shoes are the equal of 
shoes selling for one dollar more. Made 
in high shoes and oxfords. The oxfords 

in black and colors. Ask your dealer. 

If he does not have them send for 

free style book. 

THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO. 

Dept. 2, Boston, Mass. 





Note the reduction 
in prices of Bur- 
TERICK PATTERNS, 


beginning with this 
issue, to 10, 15 and 
20 cents. 








ERY early in life it begins, the con- 
V sciousness of the Ego, the ‘‘I,”’ and 
with the consciousness comes the 
imaginary importance of self. Asa very 
small child you may have felt its power. 
As a girl of fourteen or fifteen it holds 
such sway over you, perhaps, that you 
are in danger of becoming blind to every 
point of view but your own. 

A little story in a recent number of 
a magazine tells of the ‘ blissful state 
of comp::.cency known only to feminine 
fifteen,’’ and of the “ delightfully supe- 
rior age’’ of fifteen, ‘‘for you could not 
possibly be fifteen without thinking 
yourself superior,”’ says the writer, who 
confesses to having passed the age of 
fifteen so long ago as to be really dift- 
dent in advancing opinions on subjects 
to which she may have given years of 
study, and to have hesitation in admit- 
ting that she can do something rather 
well, 

“But when I was fifteen,’”’ she tells 
her young friend Eleanor, ‘I thought 
nobody in the world knew as much as 
Idid. I wascertain that I could choose 
my own clothes better than my mother 
could choose them for me; that I knew 
better than my teachers what lessons I 
ought to learn. I wanted to put the 
whole world to rights.’" 

“At fifteen,’ she continues, ‘‘you 
begin to realize that you are an individ- 
ual. You feel that if a sceptre were 
put into your hand you could govern 
kingdoms as no one ever governed before. 
The world is a glorious heritage, and you 
find it out at fifteen. But the discovery 
gets into your head. I should like to 
be fifteen again, so that I could be a 
pleasant person instead of rather a tire- 
some one. You really need not he 
uncomfortable to live with just be- 
cause you are fifteen; and I should like 
to show people that being fifteer ought 
to be a fine thing for evervone around, 
instead of a distinct trial.”’ 

‘‘Am I a distinct trial?” asked Elea- 
nor. : s 

“Oh, no—at least. not always.”’ 

“And would you like me to try hard 
to make my being fifteen a splendid 
thing for evervone?”’ proceeded Eleanor. 

“It would please me very much.” 

Eleanor rose, spun round on her hecls 
and chuckled delightedly. 

“Well, then, TP can't,” she cred, “I 
Was sixteen the dav before vesterday!” 

“But [ did not mind,’’ concludes the 
writer, “for T had the memory of her 
expression to cheer me, as she had sat 
on the rug at my feet a few minutes 
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BY PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD 


before. To have feminine fifteen at 
one's feet, even for a few minutes, 1s 
something. And Eleanor 1s _ fifteen 
whatever the number of her years may 
be.”’ 

Many grown persons resemble Elea- 
nor. They remain nothing but chil- 
dren whatever their years may be. 
There can be no fine culture if we are 
self-complacent, self-satistied, egotisti- 
cal. An intelligent girl is seldom an 
obstinate one. ‘“‘Obstinacy is a deter- 
mination to have one’s own way; firm- 
ness is a determination to take the nght 
way.” This distinction is worth mem- 
orizing. We can never grow if we 
persist stubbornly in taking the wrong 
way or taking but one narrow point of 
view. If we are fair, just, reasonable, 
we can easily see the right and true way 
and follow it resolutely, even when it 
means acknowledging that we are wrong 
and someone else is right. 

The best way to help development of 
character is to recognize our own short- 
comings. To have a just estimate of 
one's abilities is different from a scelf- 
satisfied admiration of them. An intel- 
ligent person will see the imperfections 
and try to remedy them. 

Egotism has many forms. Among 
them you will find vanity about beauty 
or dress; conceit in overestimating one’s 
abilities or accomplishments; the prac- 
tice of talking of oneself: an excessive 
consideration of one’s own importance 
or interests; indifference to the opinions 
of others, or despising what others are 
or what others think. The self-centred, 
proud egotist thinks the world was 
made for her; that she is the favorite of 
fate; that while others work she mav be 
idle; while others walk she may drive; 
while others save she mav spend. 

The rude egotist comes to the front 
everywhere. Sometimes we find her at 
home, a young girl who merely tolerates 
her mother’s friends or visitors. who 
brings dogs, cats or other pets into the 
dining-room while the members of her 
family protest feebly. 

A tiresome egotist is one with a gries- 
ance, always telling her woes, craving 
sympathy, or who fancies herself a mar- 
tyr and misunderstood. and exclaims. 
like Mrs. Glegg. in The AZill on the Floss. 
Fe thanks I get for all Ido.” Mrs. 
oe yo Ov et ved the weaknesses 
oe at sets and felt) thankt: 
Se a es strength «1 
ae, See enjoved her ill-temper !n 
inflicting Prvations on herself by wit 
of hoping to make others miserable. 





The sensitive, jealous egotist is a 
very trying person. Her self-importance 
makes her imagine that others intend 
to slight her. In reality they may not 
be thinking of her. 

The desire for notoriety is another 
form of egotism very noticeable in the 
present time. To be before the public, 
to be advertised, to have one’s portrait 
in the newspapers, to do something 
unusual in order to be talked about—all 
this idea that simplicity is undesirable 
is false and destructive to true happiness. 
To wish to be the first in school or in 
tennis or golf, and to let vanity or ambi- 
tion push others aside, this is an intense 
egotism. 

Gwendolen Harleth, in George Eliot’s 
Dantel Deronda, is an example of the 
selfish, pleasure-loving egotist. Beau- 
tiful, but given over to petty vanity, 
greed and personal ambition, her world, 
in the opening of the story, is the narrow, 
contracted world of a small self. Her 
marriage was one of ambition, and with 
it followed misery. Her deliberate choice 
of wrong in a fateful moment of her life 
shows how true it is that a deadened 
conscience cannot awake suddenly in 
time of danger or temptation. Gwen- 
dolen’s beauty attracts, but her egotism 
repels. She learns her lesson of life 
in the great school of suffering. Her 
soul is gradually awakened through 
bitter remorse and her better self rises 
above her folly and wrong-doing. 

The cure for egotism is in a wide 
sympathy, an effort to overcome self- 
satisfaction, and prejudice, a realization 
of the truth in Tennyson’s lines: 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


Self is not to be regarded as an evil. 
The true self needs to be awakened, 
so that we may be conscious of 
faults which prevent development. Al- 
though egotism if improperly directed 
may be a blight on character, there is 
another sort of egotism which finds 
its counterpart in the self-reliance 
that nerves us to do the right, to feel 
sure of ourselves, to have courage to 
defend the nght, to have consciousness 
of power in a talent which lies in us, 
and to find happiness in work well done. 
That sort of egotism and elation in work 
is not vanity. Often it is accompanied 
by true humility, the humility which 
‘s a sort of common-sense way of seeing 
things. A test of an intelligent person 
is humility, not a doubt of one’s power 
or hesitation in speaking opinions, but 
a right understanding between what 
one can do and the rest of the world’s 
doings. Modesty and reverence teach 
us to see where we may be lacking 
and to recognize the wisdom of others. 

Charming, clever Portia, in Shakes- 
peare’s Merchant of Venice, speaks of 
herself as an 


’ 


Unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis’d: 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she mray learn; ae than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn. 





What Will You Give 


For Health and a Good Figure 


Will you give me 15 minutes in your 
own home and get well without drugs? 


—Perfectly, completely well, with that glad, joyous freedom and happiness in life and sweet 
personal loveliness which health and a wel]-developed, graceful body alone can give? There 
is nothing in girlhood or womanhood so lovely as a healthy, vigorous, welt eve body, 
sound and sweet and wholesome, full of life and strength and fire. There is nothing which 
gives a woman such power to win love and to wield influence. 
If the lungs, heart, pari ee vital en a kept Seo there is o are of vate iy or 
ai » medicine. ne permanent relief from weaknesses can on ¢ in regalinin 
Delarkore the strength of weakened organs. It has been shown that about Fi00 an 
— = ‘of the 40,000 druggists are handling adulterated druys, 
and probably fifty per cent. of the drugs contain morphine. 




































Any woman by practicing fifteen minutes each day in her own room can e 
es - . - havea good figure, clear skin, strong brain it) 
Sica beh ag ag and the perfect bodily poise which results ~ ~ 
AND A GOOD FIGURE from a sound condition of all the vital E 3 
= functions. We women do not want large 8 Ss 
muscles but we want that vibrant life force born of a healthful = = 
spirit which makes life worth living. We also want flexible, sym- sie 
metrical, well-rounded figures with that graceful, dignified, easy i ap “a a 
carriage which denotes character, culture and refinement. 2 : y 
My instructions by mail are strictly individual and strictly ; DEPT. 13 
- a confidential. I direct the exer- ; 
, s She WamEN ne cise, bathing and diet adapted 
HELP THEMSELVES ‘° Ye"! condition, teach not mark 
ma ——_nmensvy em you how t6 breathe, how =~ with the letter (x 
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on the attache 


to stand, how to walk; I strengthen the stomach and the 
blank the points 


nerves so that your food will nourish you; strengthen the liver, 
kidneys and intestines so that all impurities are thrown from your 
ee stimulate a sluggish circulation, send the blood bounding 
through your veins, so that you feel warm and comfortable; put 
you in condition to resist colds; strengthen weak hearts and lungs, 
relieve you of weaknesses, lame backs and headaches. When this is 
done, you will have a clearbrain,a quick perception and a vibrant life force. 
I wish you could read the mail on my desk for one day—it would make you 






















CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS BLANK NOWI--.-------- 
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happy as it does me. I ain quotingto you below extracts from some letters and I will tell you 
from my pupils. Some of heen names I have permission to give—others I fr whether I 
have not—but I can duplicate any one of these extracts many times a day. can help you. 
‘‘T have a better color in my face than I have had for sixteen years.’’ 
‘‘My neck, chest and bust are filling out beautifully, and have Too thin 
gained 13 pounds in the last two months."’ Round-shouldered 
‘“‘T have left off my glasses, Miss Cocroft, and my eyes are stronger."’ Superfluous flesh 
‘‘Just think! I can eat anything—my indigestion is all gone.'’ cme up 
‘*My catarrh is entirely cured."’ - oo eS 
‘The kidneys and liver are working splendidly, and after twenty years Weight 
my constipation seems to be entirely relieved.’’ > Do you stand correctly? 
‘‘I have not had a headache since my first lesson, Miss Cocroft, and © Thin chest 
the doctor says my heart and lungs are much stronger, and I am sure Thin bust 
my nerves are. Those neuralgic pains are entirely gone."’ _j Thin neck 
“T have lost 66 pounds. Can you believe it? My husband says —! Complexion 
I look 30 years younger."’ sv De gue eae (aaserayt 
‘Those lumps which I feared were tumors have all gone, and I have area 
no more rheumatism. I’m so happy.” Tulinees 
I take but a limited number of pupils, because I give each pupil my Irritable 
peace attention. I do not work with a woman unless I ain sure Nerves 
can help her. I know I can reduce Prominent Abdomens and Hips, Ileadaches 
build up Thin Necks and Chests and bring any woman to roundness and Catarrh 
symmetry. I have done all of these hundreds and hundreds of times. Dizziness 
It is no aes an experiment with me. Indigestion 
Write to me,telling me your particular difficulties and I will send ee 
you letters from pupils and give you the names of women who have Kidneys 
ss apes wen relieved of above and other diffi- 
SAUCE Lae wie culties. I will send you an instructive fet 
2 - *™ booklet on how to stand correctly, Throat 
Every woman should know this if she would be perfectly well. 1] Colds 
charge you nothing for this booklet and nothing for my intormation Rheumatism 
in re- Cireulation 
yard to your aan 








, 2c 2 ft case. Do not 
* 


hesitate to write 
ine. IT hold pupils’ 


Dept. 13, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO letters in confidence. 


Miss Cocroft, as President of the Physical Culture Extension Work in America, has had an 
unusually wide experience in diagnosing cases and prescribing individual work for women. 


S TRADE @ MARK @ 
IRON BEDS $2 TO $ a 3 Appeal to buyers who appreciate elegance of 
design, beauty of finish and fine work- 
manship. The prices are so reasonable for 
GUARANTEED Mantels of **KING QUALITY” that our 
TEN YEARS customers are surprised and delighted, and 
3 are possible because you are dealing with 
ve the factory direct. We will gladly send you 
a little book called “ Evidence,” that tells 
what others say about our mantels. It is 
convincing. Send 
for it. 
Our elegant 64-page 
catalogue (pages 11x 
14 inches) of mantels, 
grates, tiling, etc., 
and our copyrighted 
supplement entitled 
“Colonial Beauties,’’ 
both sent on receipt 
of 12 cents to pay ace 
tual postage. 


KING MANTEL CO. 


627 Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
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S sett masteect beak 
: Occupation 

: What is your age? 


Married or single? 
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Beds are different 


Examine a Sanitaire Bed and you will find each 

part made in just the right proportion to give the 
necessary strength and most satisfactory service. You 
will notice that no iron and steel are wasted for which 
careless bed-buyers have been paying for years. 
ASK YOUR DEALER to tell you of the many other superior 
features embodied in Sanitaire Beds. Write to-day for our 
valuable booklet, entitled ‘‘ How to Arrange Your Bed- 
room.” FREE. 


MARION IRON & BRASS BED (0., 505 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind. 
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Thirty-nine special illustrated sug- 


Social Evening Entertainments (oo ees ae 


germans, etc. ; something recent and entertaining. Price, 25 Cents a copy; postage prepaid. — 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
. 929 





Boudoir Model 
For the Little Room 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


That little room can now havea piano. We 
are making a dainty, charming Upright of the 
smallest possible dimensions, which produces a 
wealth of pure, sweet tone, of a singing quality 
so marvelous that you would expect it to come 
from a Grand instead of an Upright. It is the 
result of many years of experimenting. All 
we can tell you about it here is that this little 
wonder _is really a Grand piano in Upright 
form. Like the Concert Grand, it has 7% oc- 
taves, three unison wires to each note, the 
agraffe construction, compound “bent wood” 
sounding-board bridge, overstrung scale, en- 
larged sounding-board, etc., all encased in one 
of the prettiest exteriors we have ever made. 
Although this is our lowest priced piano, yet 
the materials and labor used in its construction 
are identically the same as in our most expen- 
sive piano; in other words, the best that money 
can buy. It will surely prove to be just what 
is needed for that little room where you have 
long wanted a piano. 


How to Buy 


Write for our catalogue which pictures and describes 
our very latest models. Where we have no dealer we 
will send you special prices on each piano we make, also 
explain our unique casy payment system. You can have 
twelve, twenty-four, or thirty-six months to complete 
payments with no advance over cash prices except a 
reasonable intercst charge. We will make a personal 
selection of any piano ordered and send it subject to 
approval. The inexperienced buyer und the sharpest 
trader by our method are equally sure of recciving the 
finest piano and at the same price and terms. We take 
old pianos in exchange. A postal card may save you 
fifty or a hundred dollars, Write us. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 
101 Boylston St., Boston 










Talking Machine Records 
comprising all the latest popular 
selections; a standard make; will 
play on all talking machines, 
such as the Columbia, Victor, 
Talkophone and Zonophone 
We allow for any olk 
5h0c each inexcha ye fo 
10-inch plate records. One 
old record and 50c gets a new 
one. Send for complete lists. 
We sell all makes of Talking 
Machines on easy payments, $1.00 | 
no week. Agents wanted. THE 
VIM CO., GS Lake St., CHICAGO, | 




















ot th no are deal, Write e vt ia. Mone reti rnec 
ify 


GEO. P. WAY, 325 Valpey Building, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BY HELEN M. WINSLOW 


during the past few years as to 

“the oldest club.”’ It was defi- 
nitely decided some years back that So- 
rosis and the New England Woman's 
Club, which so long held that credit, 
were many years younger than certain 
others, ranging from Boston to Illinois 
and Michigan; but nobody has yet pub- 
lished the fact that the 
very oldest club, which 
is still in existence, is the 
Jacksonville (Il].) educa- 
tional society, which was 
organized in 1833 under 
the name of ‘“ The La- 
dies’ Association for Ed- 
ucating Females,’’ and 
which has been in active 
operation ever since. It 
was composed entirely of 
women and had its mem- 
bership all over Illinois. 
The year-book of this 
association for 1839 is 
before me, and is, so 
far as I have heen able 
to discover, the oldest 
woman's club annual in 
existence. It shows, 
among other interesting 
things, that during the 
six years of its history 
up to that time the asso- 
clation had expended 
about $1,700 upon the 
education of one hundred 
and eighteen young la- 
dies. Many of these he- 
came teachers. The club 
is now a member of the 
Illinois Federation under 
the name of the ‘ Jack- 
sonville Ladies’ Educa- 
tion ‘“Association,’’ hav- 
ing joined in 1896, and 
being very much up-to- 
date in all ways. 

Mrs. E. C. Lambert, of 
Jacksonville, one of the’ 
State vice-presidents and well known 
throughout the country as an active 
club woman, wrote recently of this club: 
‘The society has been in continuous ex- 
istence cince 1833, and has always pub- 
lished annual reports. When the State 
Federation was entertained at Jackson- 
Ville six or seven vears ago, the address 
of welcome was given by the president 
of this society, Mrs. Bancroft, who was 
then cighty-four years old and had been 
a member nearly a lifetime, and in office 
continuously for fifty-four years, Her 

930 


a [ HERE has been much discussion 





MRS, WALTER STOKES IRONS, 


address, delivered with a beautiful grace 
and dignity, was like a benediction to 
the younger clubs of the State.’’ 

This famous old club, which takes 
precedence over all other clubs in 


point of age and good service, will 


celebrate its seventy-first anniver- 
sary next October. The last charter 
member died a year ago last February. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
STATE FEDERATION. 


It is interesting to note in connection 
with this club, which has lived so long 
and accomplished so much, that it was 
never what we know as a ‘‘ culture 
club.” Altruistic service Was its object 
from the beginning. There has been a 
wonderful evolution in club life during 
the past ten vears. Before that. the 
average club for women was bent on 
culture for the indi vidual. But to-dav 
the small country club as well as the 
large city organization is looking about 
for some way to combine in good work 





for the masses. As some one has said 
recently: ‘‘Seven years ago the word 
‘culture > comprehended the broadest 
club meaning, and a book was its svm- 
bol. One would imagine that society 
had no ailment, spiritual or moral, that 
could not be relieved by a good strong 
dose of culture administered in a hook 
capsule."’ ; 

But to-day we have to thank the 
clubs everywhere for libraries and 
kindergartens, vacation schools and 
scholarships, civic betterments, patriotic 
work, domestic science, and many other 
things that make for the best in home, 
school and civic life. Nowadays women 
are not studying Dante and Browning 
half so much as they are trying to find 
ways to influence legislation on behalf 
of child-labor, forestry, education and 
a score of other questions. 

Rhode Island is a small State, but its 
club women are doing good work. I 
know of one small club, connected with a 
church in Providence, which became 


interested some years agoin the problem | 


of better housing the poor. It organ- 
ized a corporation and bought up some 
tenements. These they thoroughly ren- 
ovated, providing them with set tubs, 
bathrooms and other conveniences. By 
putting balconies on every. floor, they 
provided every family with a place 
where they could have the outdoor air 
by themselves and keep small children 
in the open. The experiment has done 
so well that they have paid- four per 
cent. on their investment for several 
years past. The tenements are well 
kept,and the percentage of losses very 
low. This year the company has in- 
creased its capital stock and will build 
a model six-tenement block to accom- 
modate fifteen families. 

Rhode Island has a new president 
this year in Mrs. Walter Stokes Irons, of 
Providence, who is well known in the 
lecture ‘field and who has appeared at 
several of the recent biennials. The 
Federation, under her leadership, is 
establishing a home of its own in 
“Churchill House’ at Providence. The 
stock is nearly all subscribed for, and 
the old mansion will soon be _ reno- 
vated and fitted up with clubrooms 
and halls, with studios and office room 
to be rented. 

I have received from ‘‘Mary Stuart’’ 
of Colorado the following : 


A COLLECT FOR CLUB WOMEN. 


Keep us, O God, from pettiness; let us be 
large in thought, in word, in deed. 

Let us be done with fault-finding and leave 
off self-seeking. 

May we Ps away all pretense and meet 
each other face to face—without self-pity and 
without prejudice. 

May we be never hasty in judgment and 
always generous. 

Let us take time for all things; make us to 
grow calm, serene, gentle. 

Teach us to put into action our better im- 
pulses, straightforward and unafraid. 

Grant that we may realize it is the little 
things that create differences; that in the big 
things of life we are at one. 

And may we strive to touch and to know 
the great, common woman’s-heart of us all, 
and,O Lord God, let us forget not to be kind! 
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Canfield, 
~~ Dress Shields A 


damage likely to occur to your waists is out of all proportion to the | 
cost of areliable shield. Take the trouble to ask for and insist on | 
having Canfield Dress Shields. Guaranteed Moisture-proof, Absorb- 
ent, Washable, Soft and Pliable. Most Durable. No other shields 


have their advantages. 
For Sale Everywhere. 







CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 299 Mercer St., N. Y. 








Spend the Hot Days 
where it is Cool 
Let me tell you about 


ALASKA 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 


JUNE !1—SEPTEMBER 20 


LEWIS and CLARK EXPOSITION 


JUNE 1—OCTOBER 15 


The Charming Climate of the Northwest 
and the $45.00 Low Rate to the Pactfic Coast 


It is all told in “WONDERLAND 1905” for which send six cents 
Four Cents for LEWIS and CLARK BOOKLET 


Postage Only. We want you to have them 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, SAINT PAUL 
== FOR A TWO-CENT STAMP 


we will send to any address 
OUR SUMMARY OF THE SEASON’S. FASHIONS 
consisting of 


“A Yard of Shirt-Waists” 
““A Yard of Draped Directoire Styles” 
“A Yard of Up-to-date Skirts”’ 


The designs shown represent the latest and best information obtainable 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Butterick Building, New York City 
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NEW GAMES FOR GROWN 
PEOPLE 


The answers to the Cape Game in THE 
~DELINEATOR of last month are: 


















| 1. Sable. 2. Lookout. 3. Fast. 4. Farewell. 
5. Race. 6. Horn. 7. Fear. 8 Amber. 9. 
Good Hope. 10. May. 11. Wrath. 12. Clear. 
13. Flattery. 14. Orange. 15. Verde. 16. Cod. 





Something 
New in 


Woven Colored 
Wash Fabrics 


These goods are especially adapted 
for evening and street gowns. They 
are made in the newest Parisian 
designs and colorings, and have 
attained the greatest popularity 
among well-dressed women. 


FAST COLORS 27 INCHES WIDE 
VOILE MOUSSELINE | VILLA BATISTE 


A sheer tw Pt) A larly dainty 


fancy voule fabri 












NOT GIVE ADDRESSES IN THESE COLUMNS, 
CORRESPONDENTS DESIRING REPLIES BY 
MAIL SHOULD ENCLOSE A STAMPED, SELF- 
ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. } 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. J. D. McG.:—For timbale shells, use 
half a pint of flour, a generous gill of milk, 
two eggs, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
teaspoonful of sneer and one tablespoonful of 
salad oil. Beat the eggs until light and then 
add the milk to them. Pour this mixture on- 
to the flour and beat to a smooth batter. Add 
the other ingredients and beat two minutes 
longer. Put the timbale iron in a kettle of hot 
fat for about ten minutes. Lift the iron from 
' the fat and turn it over, to drain all the grease 
|from the timbale. Have a pan lined with 
“brown paper and drop the timbale into this. 
Continue this process until all the batter has 

been cooked. These shells will be found delli- 

















12'%%c per yard. 


YO SAN CREPE 
(Permanent Finis! 


12‘4c per yard. 


TOILE DE LAINE 
Combines sheerne An velty that has 
elegance of desig: us ' 

and durabilit 


18c per yard. 12'4c per yard, 












Inquire for Renfrew Standard Turkey Red and 

Buff Damask, and for Renfrew Fancy Dress Ging- 

hams. Yo an procure these fabri made by 
THE RENFREW MANUFACTURING CO. 

at the store where you make your pu é 
If they don’t ive them in sto write 

TREAT, CONVERSE & CoO. 
(Mill Agents), New York Oity. 


Te Louth toast» 
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{TO VARIOUS SUBSCRIBERS:—WE po 





cate crisp cups. Arrange the shells on a dish 
and put into each a heaping tablespoonful of 
any kind of meat or fish cut into dice and 
heated in a delicate sauce. Take the bowl of 
batter in the left hand and hold it near the 
kettle of fat; with the right hand lift the iron 
from the fat and dip it into the batter, coating 
‘the iron about an inch deep with the batter. 
Return the iron to the fat and cook the batter 
until it is a delicate brown. It will take about 
one minute. 


SUBSCRIBER SINCE '88:—Inexpensive galan- 
tines of beef, ham and tongue may be prepared 
by cooking the various meats in water until 
tender; then slice or chop them in the desired 
form and mold in aspic jelly, prepared as fol- 
lows: For one quart of jel Is cut into dice one 
onion, one carrot, a stalk of celery and half a 
parsnip; add three whole cloves, a pinch of 
powdered sweet herbs and a teaspoonful of 
minced parsley; cover with a quart of boilin, 
water and simmer for one hour, seasoning wit 
salt and pepper; then stir in a scant table- 
spoonful of meat extract, cooking for a mo- 
ment or two after it is added; strain, and if 
short of the quart add a little more water; then 
stir in one ounce of gelatine that has been 
soaked in cold water for ten minutes, and when 
thoroughly dissolved strain again through two 
thicknesses of cheesecloth; mold the galantine 
in layers, ous a very little of the liquid jelly 
at a time and allowing it to harden before pour- 
ing in any more. Sliced hard-boiled eggs, 
sprigs of parsley and halved stuffed olives are 
excellent molded in combination with the meat, 
and afford a very ornamental gelatine. 


ALPHEUS:—A good way to shrink cloth is 
to dampen a sheet thoroughly, spread it out 
and, laying the cloth on it, fold both over and 
over together, leaving it in sponge from one: to 
three hours. Then hang it across a straight 
bar (not a clothes line or anything sagging), or 
Beautiful, meeltizent little pete for iron it smoothly, being careful not to stretch it. 


children for sale by SUNNY- Alpa :—If cane chairs are sagging in the bot- 
SIDE SHETLAND tom, turn upside down and wash with strong 
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Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle hody 

and corset cover effect at top, beautifully telmmed with torchon 
‘Jace. Double Ve" Stockings Supporter Attachment over 
: the shoulder. a 


Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN'S STYLE, 99A, ave lto12..... 60 cents 
MISSES’ STYLE, 199, age Wto16 ... eae 75 cents 

Descriptive catalogue free. For sale everywhere. 

The O.N.Chadwick Co., 4th Av.& Baltic 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





PONy eee pe 
Ce caieee Sita cane will be stiffened up to its normal shape. 


soapsuds. Soak them well, and when dry the 


Write for free catalog. 


E. E. :—Rub a little butter on the fingers and 
on the knife when seeding raisins, to avoid the 
stickiness. pas 


MILNE BROS. 
603 Eighth St., Monmouth, 211, 











No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MacBETH on itt 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


“Fashions in New York” 


These outline drawings represent the figures 
contained in the article “Fashions in New 
York,” on pages 751 and 752, andothe numbers 
of the patterns are given by which the designs 
may be developed. 








eer con. Shirt- 
aist Costume. 32 ° oe 
to 46 inches bust: 8 8361— Ladies’ Tucked 


c Shirt -W’ai 
sizes, Price, 20 cents. fiches bust: oe 
Price, 20 cents. 

8388 — Ladies’ Two- 
Piece Circular Skirt. 
20 to 32 inches waist; 7 
Sizes. Price, 20 cents 





8344—Ladies’ 
Draped Waist. 32 to 
42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 
Price, 20 cents. 





‘ 8366 — Ladies’ Cos- 

Boo 32 to 42 inches 
8381—Ladies’ Yoke cents Sent meen ae 

Blouse Waist. 32 to ° ; 

42 inches bust; 6 sizes, 

Price, 20 cents. 
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Have you ever 
tried the American 
Dentists’ pre- 
scription, 








Powder 
Paste 


Brush ® 


The Powder is a smooth, delicious anti- 
septic, that will positively destroy germ life. 

The Paste has the same properties and 
comes in collapsible tubes. 

The Liquid, a delightful mouth wash, is 
the most efficient antiseptic and germicide. 

The Brush is a new shape, endorsed by 
dentists and sold under a guarantee. 

A helpful booklet on ‘‘The Teeth,’’ free. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company, St. Louis 


Manufacturing Chemists for all Sanitol prepara- 
tions, products of an Associajion of DENTISTS 
conducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and only Award, World’s Fair, 1904 


A KALAMAZOO 


Direct to You” 


We will send you direct from 
wad our factory, freight_ prepaid, 
ae any Kalamazoo Stove or 


“a Kangeona 
puts 


360 Days’ 
Approval 
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THE HOUSEHOLD—( Continued) 


EMMA :—Black serge dresses are improved 
and cleaned by being sponged with this mix- 
ture: A tablespoonful of ammonia and another 
of spirits of wine to three of boiling water. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER:—I- the’stain comes 
from varnish, use oil of turpentine, alcohol, ben- 
zine and then soap. If it isa stain of acids, 
rinegar, sour wine or acid fruits, try spreading 
around the spot diluted spirits of hartshorn. If 
the stain comes from tar or wagon grease, use 
hog’s lard, to be rubbed on, then soaped and 
allowed to remain, then washed alternately 
with water and oil of turpentine. The right 
way to remove a grease spot is: Take ben- 
zine, gasolene, turpentine, or best of all, ether, 
and moisten a large ring around the grease 
spot, gradually working toward the centre; 
when this is reached, immediately saturate two 
pieces of blotting-paper with the spirit, place 
one beneath and the other on top and press 
with a weight. By this means the grease will 
be absorbed as soon as dissolved. Care must 
be taken in the use of ether, gasolene or ben- 
zine, not to bring it near a flame, as the vapors 
of all three are highly inflammable. 


Mrs. C. G. H.:—For cleaning old pewter 
we cannot do better than recommend the good 
old method of scouring-rush and elbow grease. 
If, however, the rushes are unobtainable, there 
are substitutes, but there is no way to get 
along without abundant rubbing. Neglected 
pewter will be found to be corroded or covered 
with a coat of oxidation. The removal of this 
is slow, and must be accomplished by patient, 
hard scrubbing with a hard brush, and plenty 
of hot water and soap. The addition of soap, 
borax or ammonia will help somewhat, but hot 
soap and water will do, and is less hard on the 
hands. When this crust of dirt is somewhat 
loosened with a woollen cloth, kerosene and 
any good metal polish, rub and rub. When 
your arms are rested begin and rub again, and 
gradually in spots and lines the silvery surface 
will appear, slowly broadening as you work on. 
Of course, specimens which have not been 


| cleaned in years will be the only ones requir- 


Never Put Any Kind of a New 

Finish Over an Old Finish 
when renewing floors, furniture or woodwork. The re- 
moving of the old finish is absolutely necessary if a satis- 
factory, smooth, new surface is to be obtained. 


AD-ELITE 


ATOUTERED 


Paint and Varnish Remover 
enables you to do something you never could do before, 


viz., refinish any interior woodwork, floors or furniture 
and get a nice, smooth finish. It works like magic, in- 
stantly removing all old paint, varnish, shellac, enamels 
or wax from wood or metal, No odor, no stain or injury 
to hands, wood or fabrics. After removing the old finish 
then apply AD-EL-ITE ONE-COAT DULL FINISH, which 
produces the only modern Mission finish that will not 
scratch, mar, wear off or fade. Used on hard or soft 
wood, Only one coat is required. Itis taking the place 
of the old way of finishing with varnish and varnish stains. 
All shades. SAMPLES — Send 10 cents to cover cost of 
mailing sample of Adelite Paint and Varnish Remover and 
wood panels showing exact colors of One-Coat Dull Fin- 
ishes. FREE BOOKLET tells what to do, how you can do it, 
and what it will cost. An extremely practical book on home 
decorating— worth many dollars toany woman with a home, 
. 


Department H, CHICAGO, ILL 








HEAR IT SNAP 


MARK 












ing such labor, and when once bright can easily WAISTS DRESSES 
Test be kept so. A final brilliant polish can be given | || B€ sure that our Trade-Mark is on 
If you are not per- §| by whiting and a woollencloth. By no means EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


fectly satisfied in 
every way, return it at our 
expense. We save you from 
20 to 40 per cent., because 
we give you 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is neatly 
hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. We are the 
originators of this fastener; look out for imitations and buy 
the genuine, ‘‘ Hear it Snap" (trade-mark on every card of 
fasteners), which are strong and perfect. Be sure you fol- 
low directions how to sew them on, printed on every card. 


If your dealer hasn't them, send his name and a 


allow your pewter, if you value it, to be sub- 
jected to a mechanical process called refacing. 
In reality this is a cutting off of a thin coating, 
and you lose part of your material every time 
itis done. Dents and bends can sometimes be 














ee 


Lowest Factory Prices 


cutting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who sell their entire 
product direct to theuser , We guarantee quality 
under a $20,000 bond. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 115 


describing full line of ranges, cook 
stoves an heaters of all kinds. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. if 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Tr 


We fit adi our ranges and cook stoves 
with our patent oven thermometer, 
which makes baking easy. 















Note the reduction in 
prices of BUTTERICK 


PATTERNS, beginning 
with this issue, to 10, 15 
and 20 cents. 





removed by means of a wooden mallet anda pad 


| of leather, but one will be much more likely to 


| gredients in. 


damage a piece still further, for as it is a soft 
metal, pewter is easily knocked out.of shape. 


L. R. L.:—To make chicken croquettes, take 
one pint of milk or cream, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, four tablespoonfuls of flour, one 
tablespoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
yepper, one teaspoonful of celery salt. Stir the 
Rutter and flour to a paste. Heat the milk to 
boiling and stir in the paste; add the seasoning, 
and cook three minutes, stirring all the time. 
When the sauce is ready, take it from the fire, 
add one egg, two-thirds of a pint of chicken, 
one teaspoonful of lemon juice and a few drops 
of onion juice. Chop the chicken quite fine 
and beat thee g ‘all before mixing these in- 
i hen the whole has been well 
stirred, spread the mixture on a platter to cool. 
When cold enough to handle, form into rolls 
by taking a tablespoonful in the hand at a time 
and shaping it; roll each croquette in fine bread- 
crumbs or cracker dust; dip it in beaten egg, 
then in the dust again, and i it one minute in 
smoking hot fat, using a frying basket if you 
have one. Drain well and serve hot. 

A. S.:—We do not know Napoleon pie by 
that name. If you give us an idea of what the 
re ingredients are we may be able to 
1elp you. 
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2-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


el aaa 
Spot VE: 


WE have equipped thousands of earnest wom- 

en now in successful practice, endorsed 
by physicians and patients, and earning $12 to 
$30 weekly. We teach this profession by cor- 
respondence. 

An interesting booklet, that will make clear to 
you the aims and methods which have made the 
Chautauqua School pre-eminent in its field, will 
be gladly mailed at your request. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
319 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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| o¥\/ LEY) 8 ES) | SHIRT-WAIST 
ee Ve | COSTUMES — 
é Patterns for them in the sizes quoted are 
obtainable from The Butterick Publishing 
Co. (Limited) and its Agents generally. 


No Matter & 
How Far Away 


you may be, every courtesy and accommodatioh for which 


- SMART Te Oe a te THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 
ou May Select a Yiamond, atc or ot er art- 
cles from our 1905 Catalogue, BUTTERICK BULL DING. NEW YORK. 
’ 


and it will be sent to you on approval at once. You incur 
no obligation to buy, or any expense, for we prepay every- 
thing. If you like what we send, and it perfectly satisfies 
you in design, quality and price, you may pay one-fifth 
and keep it; sending the balance, direct to us, in eight 
equal monthly payments. 

i from us may be depended 
Anything You Buy upon to be of high quality 
and reliable beyond question. We guarantee in writing 
the quality and value of every Diamond, and any Diamond 
sold by us may be exchanged at any time at full value 
for other goods ora larger Diamond. 

7 Our prices are the lowest in the 

Our Prices. sks. “rate Ge possivle Som, the 

fact that we are the largest retailers of Diamonds in 

the world, and the only Diamond Cutters in the world 
selling their product at retail. 


fy Your Credit is Good. fh Snis sys: 


4 tem is universal in its credit courtesies. The 
account of the modest salaried clerk is just as 
_- welcome on our books as is that of his well- 


ele 


oo to-do employer. 


Please write to-day for Catalogue. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. L 


j ‘ 
Diamond Cutters and Jewelers 7799—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Costume. 32to | 7730—Ladies' Shirt-Waist Costume. 32 to44 
Dept. E-300 42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. inches bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. 
92 to 98 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 













8133—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist Costume. 
32 to 44 inches bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. 

















Mend 
Your Ways 


fobs 
Your Socks 


’ Ke 

‘ Ww LN k . ERY Ne LS 
Re FLY FAY EX é WS 
Fy 7550 — Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist Cos- 7573 —Ladies’ Shirt- 

3 Pairs for 50c. < Ee tume. 32 to 46inches bust; 8sizes. 20cents. Waist(Costume. 32to46ins. bust; 8sizes. 20cts. 





Require no mending. 

4 ply on all wearing surfaces. 
Four times the wear of 
ordinary socks. The 
only sock of merit ever 
sold for less than 25c. 
Black,Tan, Blue, Gray 
—all Fast Colors. 

Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply you, ac- 
cept no substitute, but order direct from the 
factory—sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


VITALITY HOSIERY CO., 
1620 Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





be : 7495—Ladies’ 
7814—LadiesShirt-Waist Costume. 32to44 Shirt-Waist Cos- — 
inches bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. tume, 32 to 44 inches bust; 7 sizes, 20 cents. 





“No woman who owns one of these wonderful little cups 
need have any further fear of wrinkles or blackheads.” 


Dr. Harlan’s Beauty-Cup Massage 
For the Face, Neck, Arms and Body 


The simplicity of this splendid scientific system of self-ap- 
plied massage, and the speed with which it clears the com- 
plexion, are almost beyond belief. A single soothing appli- 
cation of the little Beauty-Cup produces remarkable results. 
Blackheads in many cases are banished in sixty seconds. It 
pumps impurities out of the blood by atmospheric pressure, 
rounds out the cheeks. arms and neck, and plumps the waste 
places in the body with wonderful rapidity. Acts directly 
on the circulation and feeds fresh, pure blood to the tissues, 
making the flesh firm and fair, and the skin soft and 
satiny. Write for beauty booklet. Dr. Harlan’s Beauty- | Lad 1s Ww Co 
p sent by mail in plain wrapper to any address for 50c. | | 7731—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Costume. 32 to 7683—Ladies’ Shi : 
HARLAN MFG. CO., 190 Michigan Street, Toledo, Ohio | 42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. inches bust; 7 ie ee Costume. 32to+# 
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FOR YOUR CHILDREN 









Carry all weight of the 
clothing from the shoul- 
der. Tape-bound button- 
holes. Won't tear out. 
Buttons put on with 
§ double tape will not pull 
L SOC ff. 
nA HELEN —The Origin of our‘ H & W” trade-mark — WILLIE 


Tey » Gy | ONLY ONE 


8362—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Costume. 32 to 8224 — Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Costume. 30 to M. A | ‘ R NI | y 
46 inches bust; 8 sizes. 20 cents. 44 inches bust; 8 sizes. 20 cents. 


(REGISTERED) 


WAIST 


THE 

“H & W” 

Soft and pals with lac- 
ings on each side which can 
be adjusted to the comfort of 
the wearer, all steels remov- 
able. This waist holds the 
figure at all times in proper 
position, bringing physical 
and mental comfort. It is a 
boon to the expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Department 
All Stores 


- 
> 
7% 
= 
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Or sent prepaid on receipt of Wiese 

price. Address HH ye 
8316—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Costume. 32 to 7652—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Costume. 32 to 42 Uae be 
a F 4 


42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. : inches bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. THE H &z W CO. pe 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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7 We Guarantee 
that our “*HOLEPROOF SOXx’’ 


will need no darning if worn alter- 
nately for six months by the pure. 
chaser. If they should, we agre® 
to replace them by new ones, upon ; 
surrender of the purchase ticket. 
with the worn pair andone coupon, ! 
provided they are returned to us 
within six months from date ‘of 
sale to the wearer. : 
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8390—Misses’ Shirt-Waist Costume. Ages, 8287 -—Misses’ Shirt-Waist Costume. Ages, 

13 to 17 years; 5 sizes. 20 cents. 13 to 17 years; 5 sizes. 20 cents. (TRADER MARK) - 


Sox Made in Black, Tan 
(light and dark), Pearl, 

Navy Blue, Black legs 
with White feet. All fast colors. 
Sizes 9 to 12. Two grades: (1) 
Merino (medium or heavy). Sold 
only in boxes, containing 4 pairs 
for $2.00. (2) Cotton. Sold onlyin 
boxes, containing 6 pairs for $1.50. 
\ll shipping charges prepaid. 
Only one size to a box; state 
size desired when ordering. 


Edwin Duryea, Jr., Chief Engineer, 
BAY CITIES WATER COMPANY, 
San Francisco, writes: 
October 12, 1904. 
| have used y®br Holeproof Sox various 
times for six or eight years past and 
like them very much, and 1 send you 
herewith check for three sets for myself 
and some friends. 





8420— Misses’ Shirt-Waist 8331— Misses’ Shirt - Waist 8138—Misses’.Tucked Shirt- 
Costume. Ages, 13 to 17 years; Costume. Ages, 12tol7years; Waist Costume. Ages, 13 to 


; et truly yours, 
Ssizes. 20 cents. 6 sizes. 20 cents. 17 years; 5 sizes. 20 cents. EDWIN DURYEA, Jr. 


HOLEPROOP 
HOSIERY CO. 


An in- - y ¥ : 

| teresting . a | Dept. A, 
Booklet about y 

Holeproof Sox Milwadkee, 
sent free on request. -4 Wisconsia. 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 


Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
[sk ments to church and cem- 


TXEXTXIX| x | XX X XX Xx eteries. Caladogue Sree. 





: 7890—Misses’ Shirt-Waist 7751— Misses’ Shirt-Waist 8428—Misses’ Tucked Shirt- 
-. Costume. Ages, 13 to 17 Costume. Ayes, 13to17 years; Waist Costume. Ages, 13 to 17 





years; & sizes. 20 cents. 5 sizes. 20 cents. years; 5sizes. 20 cents. DXXDXEXIATE XX XT mokomo hence ene Co. 
i W..8.n.w i 
935 waneiee anal Kokomo, Indiana 
*. « 
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Up-to-Date Skirts 


able from The Butterick Publishing Co. 


(Limited) and its Agents generally. 


t 





Patterns in the Sizes quoted are obtain- 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 
| : Butterick Building, New York. 


8388—Ladies’ 2-Piece Circular Skirt. (Some- 
times called the Directoire Skirt.) 20 to 32 in- 
ches waist; 7 sizes. 20 cents. 
\ 7 
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fi 


= © ae? $ ot © 
7887~—Ladies’ 7-Gored : const S ting of our : 
Directoire Skirt, in Frou Panels Tucked in Double Box-Plait Effect and 
Frou or Regulation Long or Medium Sweep or Separated by Gores Tucked at the Top o 
Round Length. 20 to 32 inches waist; 7 sizes. Tuck-Shirred at Yoke Depth. 20 to 3u 
20 cents. inches waist; 6 sizes. 20 cents. 





AMERICAN BEAUTY 
CORSETS 


Every woman looks her best in an 
American Beauty Corset. They are cor- 
rect in every detail—style, shape, beauty 
and workmanship. The value is greater 
than in any other corset no matter what 
the price. Every appointment of our 
immense factory is designed to produce 
goods that have the value evident in every a es ee : 
stitch. Catalogue showing 75 exclusive] oot a2 inches waist: 7 sizes DO conta” ONT | B11 Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt. 20 to 32 inches 
models mailed upon request. ' om " eae 





Illustration is Style 73, Tapering Waist effect, of 
extra fine quality coutil with wide Chantilly lace 
trimming; colors White and Drab, Price $2.8¢. 
We have the same model, Style 103, of extra quality 
sterling cloth, Price $1.00. Both these styles are 
also made in Batiste. If your local dealer cannot 
supply you, we will send, charges prepaid, upon 


receipt of price. 
Made only by 





Kalamazoo Corset Company 
Largest Exclusive Corset Factory in America 
214 Eleanor St. - KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 













7988-Ladies’ Tucked 7-Gored Skirt. 20to ay ies’ Sli 
32 inches waist; 7 sizes. 20 cents. Skirt. 20 roan inches ee SB ciee. reso Penis fe 


Butterick Patterns 


HAVE BEEN 


REDUCED 


TO 


J0c., [5c and 20c. 


i 


wi ae 


7721 —J.adies’ Skirt: consisting of a Tunic 8182 — Ladies’ Skirt- ane 
or Over-Skirt Upper Part and Two Circular Gored Upper Porticn a consisting of a Nine- 
Flounces Gathered to the 5-Gored Foundation Slightly Cathered Gored: Lengthened by a 
Skirt. 20 to 30 inches waist; 6sizes. 20 cents. inches waist; 8 sizcs. 29 cen dounce. 20 to 34 


TT 


b 
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Your Choice for $1.00 
OUR ADVICE—ORDER BOTH 


Two Persian Lawn Waists cut upon the very newest patterns, 
made up in the daintiest possible manner, presenting a grace 
ful, charming appearance. We advise ordering both for the 
reason that we consider them the greatest waist bargains we 


have ever offered. If you have before purchased a waist from 
us you know what that means. JBesicles we take all the risk. 
The waists will be sént you with the full understanding and 
agreenient that you can return them to us at our expense if 
not satisfactory to you in every particular, and your money 
will be at once returned. 

CATALOGUE FREE—Our new 1905 catalogue is now ready. 


It contains everything in Women's Wear. Write for it to-day. 


No, 4007—*' The 
Beauty Waiast."’ 


A very new and 
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837 5 7 Ladies’ 7- 
Gored Skirt. (Some- 839 2—Ladies' 7-Gored Flare Skirt, in Round, No. 4007 
times called the Rip- Short Round or Instep Length. 20 to 36 inches Seni a Gin meal 
ple Skirt.) 20to 36inches waist; 9sizes. 20 cents. waist; 9sizes. 20 cents. isa alan Pooeien 
- 4 OO Lawn,artistically 
designed with 
square yokeform 


/ ec| by three rows 
* of fine Valencien 
en nes lace Inser- 
. tions and pin 
cks. Full 
blouse 
French 





So 
: \ * = cin tucked be 
ie ao ae arn low voke 
\ \\ and embel- 
\ \\ lished with 
: , three Bay- 









acdere rows 
of Valenciennes lace 
@ insertions Tucked 


~ “ ; 
‘ 4) Beate) = back; newestsleeves, 
\ a ° ’ cluster French tucks 
a ‘RB ft: & shoulder to 
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ial 


from 
cuffs. Attached 


a P ea . 
" ‘ ,) ; . lace collar; 
“2 ’ deep cuffs with 
. -. lace inser- 








82865—Ladies’ 1 or 2 


8312 — Ladies’ 11-Gored Skirt. (Known as Piece Circular Skirt. 
20 to 34 inches ‘Sometimes called the 


tions and 
edge, In 


‘the Ripple or Flare Skirt.) ‘ 
waist; 8 sizes. 20 cents. ipple Skirt.) 20 to34ins. waist; 8sizes. 20cents. eo 
spect an 

icleal waist. 

Button 


lac k; sizes 
$2 to 42. An 


exceptional 
value $1.00 








No. 4009—*‘ The 
" Omer ars ‘ 

° ° ie ‘< . Z ostpleasiny ani 
' 8397 — Ladies’ Skirt, in Medium Sweep or 8348 — Ladies’ 3-Piece Skirt. (Sometimes pitsactive model, 
called the Ripple Skirt.) 20 to 36 inches waist; | | madeoffinewhite 





Round Length. 20 to 36 inches waist; 9 sizes. 
~*~ -ersian Lawn 
20 cents. 9 sizes. 20 cents. Charnisely fis: No. 4009 
ished and design- 


ed with round yoke 
and attached collar 
of rows of fine Val- 
enciennes lace. Swiss 
embroidery and het. 
stitching. Full French 

tucked blouse, with Insertions of Valenciennes lace and em- 
broidery from center of yoke to waist lucked back; new 
sleeves, French tucks and insertions of Valenciennes lace from 
shoulder to cuffs, which are tucked and have insertions of lace 


to match. A decidedly smart and effective style. 1.00 
Button back; sizes 32 to 42. Remarkably priced at $ * 
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/ 8304—Ladies’ 9-Gored 258—Ladies’ 15-Gored Skirt. (Known as Butterick’s 


Skirt, in Long or Medium 
the Ripple or Umbrella Skirt ) 20to 34 inches 


Sweep or Round Length. 20 to 36 inches waist; 
9sizes. 20 cents. waist; 8 sizes. 20 cents. 
Correct Cookery 


1751 Recipes 
| Thoroughly Up-to-Date 


MENUS for Special Occasions, 

Fish, Meats, Poultry, Game, 
Stuffings, Sauces, Vegetables, Egg 
Dishes, Cheese Dishes, Pickles, 
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NE AS SSS e , 
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SN s > | 28 : SS SS Catsup, Cakes and Pastry. An 
N SS 4 invaluable book. 
S 3S | 
, ? ’ ? , 
4 Ladi G d Sk Re oe ua or Girls’ ene ik Misses’ eg ie Price 25c, postage prepaid 
8180 — La es 9-Gore irt. ore rt ometimes irt. (Known as the Ri 
(Known as the Rippl e or Umbrella called the Ripple Skirt.) le or Umbrella Skirt ‘ THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO,, Ltd. 
Skirt.) 20 to 36 inches waist; 9 sizes. 8 to 17 years; 10 sizes. 15 to 17 years; 5& sizes. Butterick Building, New York 
20 cents. cents, 13 cents. 
, 937 
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fis the softest, prettiest 
and best wearing Scotch 
ae WOO] flammel in this 
See market. Made 29 inches @ 
vide and sold 


fee oer AS 


every-@ 


where at 1Oc., 
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Lorraine Mfg. Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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© MONEYBAKO 


Moneybak 
Black Silk 


Doesn’t grow ee 
Moneybak is properly dyed. 
Doesn’t slit under the arms— 


Moneybak contains no chemicals 
to rot it. 


Doesn’t ravel out at the seams— 
Moneybak is woven for strength. 

Doesn’t lose its beautiful lustre 
—Moneybak is pure silk. 

Doesn’t dare have a fault—The 
name J/oneydak is woven in the 
selvage and means what It says. 
F -»,7 Words and music of the latest 

Fee popular song ‘‘Miss Moneybak,’’ 
YORK SILK MPG. COMPANY, Dept.B, York, Pa. 
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FOR A TWO-CENT STAMP 


We will send to any address our summary of the 
season's fashions, consisting of 


‘* A Yard of Shirt-Waists”’ 
“A Yard of Draped Directoire Styles” 
“*A Yard of Up-to-date Skirts’’ 


The designs shown represent the latest and best 
information possible, 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
buttericx Building, New York City 












Directoire Styles in Coats, 
Waists and Costumes 


Patterns in the Sizes quoted are obtain- 
able from The Rutterick Publishing Co. 
(Limited) and its Agents generally. 

| 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY (Ltd.) 
Butterick Building, New York. 
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7901—Ladies’ Tucked. Blouse Eton Jacket. 32 to 44 


inches bust; 7 sizes. 20 éents. 







a 


8409 — Ladies’ Draped Double-Breasted Jacket. 


32 to 42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. 


20 cents. 


sizes. 





8426—Ladies’ Draped Waist. 32 to 42 inches 
bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. 





8242—Ladies’ Waist. 


: 30 to 42 inct ‘ 
sizes. 20 cents, inches bust; 7 





8344—l.adies’ Draped Waist. 


32 to 42 inches 


bust; G sizes. 20 cents. 
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"8232—Ladies’ Draped Coat, or Redingote. 
20 cents. 


30 to 42 inches bust; 7 sizes. 


Coat, in Short 


32 to 42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 





8112—Ladies' Directoire Wai 
nches bust; 7 sizes. 20 eeia 





Three-Quarter or Medium Hip Length. 


20 cents. 





32 to 44 


8427—Ladies’ Draped Bolero Waist. 32 to 


40 inches bust; 5 Sizes. 20 cents. 





7770—Ladies’ Shirr- 


: D ‘ 
inches bust; 6 sizes. raped Waist. 


20 cents. 






7753—Ladies’ 


D 
to 42 inches bust; eee 


6 sizes. cents. 


, 8153—Ladies’ L,;-; hj : 
inches bust; 7 sizes. DO coitt Waist. 


32 to 42 





SY rplice Waist. 32 


30 to 42 


“Harvard Mills” 


(H AND-FINISHE D) 


Underwear 


Is made to conform to the lines of the 
body, neither binding nor sagging, but com- 

tortable, snug and sooth- 
ing; therefore, it 


Fits Well 


Finished by Hand in Silk, 
every detail —seams, 
binding, buttonholes, 
sewing of buttans 
and bands—receives 
the most careful 
workmanship; there- 
fore, it 


Wears Well 


Made in Cotton, 
Lisle, Silk and Lisle, 
| AS in every desirable 
| shape, for stout or slender people, daintily 
finished, delightful to the touch, the Under- 
wear of distinction; therefore, it 


Pleases Well 


Tor Women Ann CHILDREN. AT ALL RETAILERS. 
If you cannot procure at your dealer, write to 


Lord && Taylor (Wholesale) New York 
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and dressy hat. \ 
It is one of the 
many money-sav- 


DIRECTOIRE STYLES—(Coxtinued) 










| 8238—Ladies’ 2- : 
Piece Costume. 30to 42ins. bust; 7 sizes. 20 cts. 


8290 — Ladies’ ‘ ——S 
Piece Costume, 32to 44 ins, bust; 7sizes. 20 cts. 


“Roof Seak ought to be on 
every new or old shingle, tin 
or felt roof in the world. It is 
about the best investment the 
owner of a roof can make. 

“ROOF Seak stops the rusting 


process on tin or iron, or rotting and, 
warping in shingles. 


“Roof $280 is not affected by heat, 


brine or acid that would destroy pure linseed oil. 
Does not crack in coldest weather or soften under 
highest heat. Easily applied. _Imparts no taste 
to water. Highly fireproof. 


“Roof Seak is a heavy, rubber-like 
liquid cement and is applied as received on worn 
and leaky surfaces. One coat will make a worn, 
leaky roof water-tight. On roofs in good condition 
it is applied as received, or may be reduced with 
one quart of boiled linseed oil to each gallon. 
is also made as a shingle di 
“Roof S.eak food paree Faden Shingles . 
treated will never warp or rot, cnd any more highly decorative 
paint may be applied over it. 
i de in Black, Medium and 

“ROOF Geak bi Green ond Medium and 
Dark Maroon. In gallon cans, $1.00. In _three, five and 
ten gallon kits and barrels, 75c. per gallon. Freight allowed 
500 miles from New York cr Chica o on 5 gallons; 1000 
miles on 10 gallons. Price «lightly higher beyond. Every 
package bears our trade-mark and is sealed. 

Mail sample with booklet and cclor card on re- 

re. A pint, enough for much practical use, 

an 


a thoroughly practical test, prepaid to your 
oor by express for 2 dimes or ten stamps. 


d 
Y cements 100 square feet per . 
“Root §,6Q gallon of worn, leaky surface, ‘or 
will paint 200 square feet of surface in good condition. 
° Vari ° h 152 Fulton &t., Chicago 
ellictt Gc. « 79 Warren St.,New Ycrk 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 


“Roof S.eak" 


TRADE-MARK RECISTERED 








ing values offered 
in our new Catalog. 


|} You need not be for this 8366—Ladies’ Costume. 32 to 42 inches bust; 


¥ ~ 





“The EAGLE Swing 


afraid to. trust us— Handsome || 6 sizes. 20 cents. 


| weare absolutely 


reliable, and we ¥ 
uarantee satis- 4 Paris Hat 


action. Send in ya 
your money and get : “ d . 
the hat—look it over bo f. > 
—try it on—see how Sens F 

‘well it is made, from a good quality of materials—ani if it 
dées not far exceed your greatest expectations, and is not 
the most becoming hat for the money you ever possessed, 
send it right back at our expense, and we will refind 
every cent of your money. 

By sending money with order you save C. O. D. charges 
and save delay, but, if you prefer, send only 25 cents to 
prepay express charges, and we will send subject to exam- 
ination. 

This handsome hat is an accurate copy of a high-cost 
French model called the Charlotte Corday. It is hand 


chiffon, tastefully shirred and folded, and combined with 
accordion plaited ruffles of chiffon silk and small gilt orna- 
rents. A graceful wreath of Imported silk and velvet 
erush roses and “oliage add a final finishing touch of simart 
style to a pleasing wliole. The colors are brown, castor, 
navy, cardinal, niaize, white or black. When ordering, ask 
for No. 101 and mention color desired. (Hundreds of other 
bargains in catalog.) P 

When you trade with us by mail, we bring a whole 
store right to your home. for our handsome Catalog, 
“THE ECONOMY GA“‘FTTE No. 9," is so complete 
and so perfectly illustrated that you can choose from among 
the smart, up-to-date styles Soul there, everything a woman 
needs and wears, Women’s and Children's Coats, Suits, 
Millinery, Underwear, Corsets, Hosiery, Shoes, etc. 


TODD: SMITHS Co, 


8 AND 70 WABASH AVE - CHICAGO: 





HALF WOOL 


Dewdane Cloth 


BMinckes. Retail price 25c. per yard 





7966 — Ladies’ Cos- 
32 to 42 inches 
bust; 6 sizes. 


° 99 

isa marvel You ever saw a swing 
like it. ‘‘ The Eagle” is an out-door bed, sitting- 
room, reception-room, dining-room, and sum- 
mer house—never was aswing that transformed 
in so many ways, for so many pleasant uses. 
The Eagle swings /eve/—never tilts. That’s 
aR why grown-ups enjoy it so. | 
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/ 1 NS bo | iH 
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me > “Eagle 
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The Eagle Swing is made of steel—“ does 
not shut off the view.’ It is easy to set up or 
move—no need to dig post holes &nd deface 
your lawn. The Eagle Swing is an ornament 
to your grounds. 

For sale by dealers, or write for special offer. 
Illustrated catalogue, free. 


A. BUCH’S SONS CO. 
High Street, Elizabethtown, Penna. 


A HIGH GRADE FABRIC. 
A VERY STYLISH CLOTH 


made, exactly as illustrated, of soft, dainty pure silk 
| 


Our Profusely Illustrated Catalogue of 


t ~ * a 5; : . 
SNSY | Bargains in Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 


7884—Ladies’ Direc- matled free upon request. Don't fail to w rite fur it now. 


IN A COMPLETE LINE OF COLORS 





\ | — VW you cannot get these of your dealer,write us and we \ 
will send samples telling you where to get the goods. 


NEWDANE MILLS. Roston, Mass. toire Costume, 32to 40 ins. bust; 5 sizes. 20 cts. | CASPERFELD & CLEVELAND, 144 Bowery, New York 
939 
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_— 


FASHIONABLE SLEEVES 


Patterns for them in the sizes 
quoted are obtainable from The 
Butterick Publishing Co. (Lim- 
ited) and its Agents generally. 





THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 


Butterick Building, New York. r 
i “ees (oe eee 86a 8327—Ladies’ or Misses’ Sleeve. (For Coats, Jackets 
& Sen Be ys Smee) Blouses, etc.) 9to 15 inches arm; 7 sizes. 10 cents. 
Gurtainsé Draperies 


—— dee \/ 


Sent anywhere in United States—our exqui- 
sitely illustrated Catalogue No. 7-C of Lace 
Curtains. Bed Sets, Portieres and Curtain 
Novelties, Printed in Colors. It is the fore- 
most authority on curtain fashions, and shows 
the advanced styles at the lowest prices. We 


pay the freight 


Keith’s Furniture 


Our Catalogue No. 7-F, illustrating 475 pieces of 
furniture for the home, will be sent free to any point 
West or entire South. Sent East only on receipt of | 
20 cents. All our furniture is of the Keith quality— 
standard for more than a quarter century. We pay 5 ee ; ; . 4 : 2 3 
freight and guarantee safe delivery genet aus > apap or Girls’ 1-Seam 8373—Ladies’ or Misses’ 2-Seam Sleeve. 9 to 14 

: mieeve. 0 161nc rm; i : i 

ROBERT KEITH FURNITURE AND CARPET CO. : esa ; 8sizes. 10cents. inches arm; 6sizes. 10 cents. 


Dept. 7, Kansas City, Mo. 





(fe 
eal oh s) 


2111 3.12 ee 





“eB sige nin er OF | 8103—Ladies’ or Misses’{Sleeve. 9 to 14 inches 8160—Ladies’ or Misses’ Sleeve. 9 to 
g ee) Nee arm; 6 sizes. 10 cents. 14inches arm; 6 sizes. 10 cents. 






THE 
GUARD 


over the spring prevents tearing the | 
| cloth. The point fastens on either side, | 











v 
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Pera cy 


Fe 
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Y 


but can’t slip through to stick you. 
| 3e on guard for safety-pin perfection. | 








See that the card bears the name of 








CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


. : . ’ 8272 — Ladies’ : ; 
8321—Ladies’ or Misses’ 2-Seam Leg-o’-Mutton Sleeve. 2-Seam Dee-o Muroe sie ae 


—— Ne CI d8to 14 inches arm: 6:sizes. 10 cents. 14inches arm; 6 sizes. 10 cents 


“Mum” | 


takes all the Dr 
out of perspiration 





and does it in the right way. miyGie fadibe! Missasiot Cirle, veo: 
Seam Leg-o'-Mutton Sleeve. 8 to 15 8171— Ladies’ or Misses’ Sleeve. 9 to 15 inches arm: 


: inches arm; 8 sizes. 10 cents. 7 sizes. 10 cents. 
Doesn’t clog the pores, 


*does no harm to body or clothes, 
has no odor of its own, but 


chemically neutralizes 


all odors of the body 


25c by mail, postpaid, or 
at drug- and department-stores, 





MUM MPEG CO 1102 Chestnut St Philadetphia | 


Do It Now [HE DELINEATOR Fora‘ 6086—Ladies’ or Misses’ 1-Seam Lez 


é Oe pe eee a | —Ladies’ or Misses’ Tucked or Gathered Bisho o’-M shirt-wWw 
3% BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Lir ited. | _,8217—Ladies’ or Mis Ucke z e p C utton Shirt- : 
THE Bt Soper Buiiding Wau Sark ee | Sleeve. 9 to 15inches arm; 7 sizes. 10 cents. inches arm; 7 eee “aa Sleeve. 9 to 1 
¥4U cents, 


\ 


‘ 


er 


To Measure for 


Butterick 
Patterns daa 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Waist or other Gar- quite stylish enough to wear as it is, but it may 
ment requiring a Bust Measure taken.— Meas. ' be used as a foundation for net, point d’espmit 
ure around the body, ovER the Dress, close |or chiffon. You do not state how the coat is 
under the arms. It is important that the. made, so we can give you no suggestions. 
measure should not be taken at the break of | VALMA B. M.:—A coat of white or light tan 
the bust, but close under the arms, the tape peor au uy ibe S386, Pee aa 

: ; ; = illustrated in Tot DELINEATOR for May, wi 
being drawn above the full part. be stylish for you. 

KATHERINE: — For your graduation gown 
you may select point d’esprit, dotted Swiss, silk 
a mousseline, organdy or eolienne, cut by pattern 
Waist Measure OVER the Dress, when the! No. 8298, price 20 cents, illustrated in THE DE- 


Waist and Hip Measures are fairly pro-} LINEATOR for April, with ribbon and lace for 
portionate. When the Hips are large in garniture. White kid gloves may be worn, 
proportion to the Waist, take the Hip Mary:—The dresses of a girl of fourteen 
Measure, passing the Tape easily around | years may extend to the shoe tops. 
the Hips, about five inches helow the Waist.' C. C.:—A little boy of two years and a half 
| May wear suits of cheviot, serge, checked wool 
For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve.—Measure | g00ds, duck, galatea, madras, etc., cut by pat- 


around the Upper Arm, one inch below the tern No. 8339 or 8294, price 15 cents each, illus- 
lace part of the Gano trated in THE DELINEATOR forApril. A straw 

P PE sailor hat to match the dress, and banded with 
ribbon, may be worn with either of these suits. 


W. H. T.:—The dresses of a little girl of 








ANSWERS TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


ea 











For the Pattern of a Lady’s Skirt or any Garment | 
requiring Waist or Hip Measure.—Take the. 





In Ordering Patterns for a Miss or Girl it is usual | 
to order by the Age; but when she is extra 
large or small for her Age, instead of order-! They may be as long as she can comfortab 
ing by Age, order by Bust or Waist Measure, | walk facathew © = ee 
but give the Age also, taking the Measures) irs E.S. S.:—You failed to sign your name, 
the same as for Ladies. so we could nO: shee oon by mail. Direc- 

tions for making French knots are given in 

For the Pattern of a Hat, Bonnet, Hood, etc.— | Fancy Stitches (including Fa goting. Cross- 
For Children and Youths it is customary to! Stitch, Darned Net Designs, Smocking, etc.), 

yt 1 g 
order by the Age; but when the Head is published by us at 15 cents. A pretty house- 
extra large or small for the Age, instead of | ene the Hs one may be cut by pattern 
ordering Fy Age, order by Head Measure | Stes ee cents . 
or Hat Size, For Adults, order by Head |, MBS Wi EG Strap dresses wt Be te 
oo < ae. aie as measure, put the , piqué dress by pattern No. 8270, which costs 10 
easure about the fread. cents, and is illustrated in THE DELINEATOR 


for March. This dress may be tri d with 
For the Pattern of a Doll, or for Patterns for en broiders MS ORES TGS ENS 


Garments for a Doll, whether Lady, Gentle-|  \43#-Cartme:—Dolly Varden wears a short 


man, Girl, Boy or Baby, take the Length of quilted skirt; bodice and tunic of flowered 
the Doll from the Top of the Head tothe chintz, the bodice low and laced across; a mus- 
Sole of the Foot, measuring PARALLEL with , lin kerchief inside; sleeves to the elbow with a 
the Doll and nor along the CONTOUR. ‘frill; hair unpowdered; high-heeled shoes, and 

/ colored hose. Select one of the pretty chintzes 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Coat or: '° be found at all dry goods stores. 


Vest.— Measure around the Body, UNDER the | HTARMONY :—Make up your blue material by 


: ] . “ing | Pattern No. 8238, which costs 20 cents, and is 
ee ae In ordering | Ulustrated in THE DELINEATOR. for March. 
9 ao! e 


‘Your crash will develop stylishly by pattern 
No. 8246, which costs 20 cents, and 1s illustrated 
For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Overcoat.— | in the same issue. 


Measure around the Breast, OVER the Coat | 
that is usually worn. In ordering fora Boy, worn during the mourning period, and India, 
give the Age also. Breast Measures for) China, armure and all lustreless silks are cor- 
Overcoats should be two inches larger than | rect. 
Breast Measures for other Coats. Mrs. A. B.:—Loose coats retain the popu- 
larity accorded them last season. 

For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Trousers.— = Lowis:—You might remodel your black 

Measure around the Body, ovER the Trou- voile skirt by using a yoke of the new material , 


sers at the Waist. In ordering for a Boy, 5 shown in two different designs on page 210, 
ive the Age also February DELINEATOR, shirring the skirt to 
gt ° sie Ithe yoke. Another suggestion is to adda 
piece of the new fabric to the bottom of the 





For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Shirt.—For ckirt and trim it with narrow ruffles of oe 


the size of the Neck, measure the exact size same. You have not enough black silk for any 
where the Neck-Band encircles it, and allow kind of a jacket save a bolero, The latter are | 
one inch—thus: if the exact size be 14inches, stylish. Make up the wash silk by pattern No. 
select a Pattern marked 15 inches. For the 518, which costs 20 cents. and is illustrated in 


Breast, measure around the Body, OVER the | PE DELINEATOR for F ebruary. 
Vest, UNDER the Jacket or Coat, close under MrKcEbDEs :—In putting away velvet o- cloth | 
the arms. Inordering a Boy’s Shirt Pattern, | hats, brush carefully with a hat brush, nll out 

ive the Age also. the loops and bows with soft tissue paper, and 
SVC INGE ‘pin the hat in a shect of the same; then lay 
_carefully ina hat box, and paste newspaper all 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. | around where the lid joins the box. If you 





(Limited) have no box, put in large, clean paper our 
. a | bags or bags made of cheap unbleached cotton, 
Butterick Building, - New York | tie closely, and hang up on a wall, 
941 


eleven months extend about to the ee 
y 


L. A. S.:—Suéde and glace kid gloves are) 





|) Like a great picture, appealing to ‘ 
| every one by its quality of human » 
interest, the Packard tone f 
charms at once i 

fj} and always. A distinctive piano, i 


i insuring the pure cultivation of the 
h 


Mi 6 those who have learned how to listen. 


Catalogue and full 


\ 
child’s ear and very rare pleasure to § 
| information on request. | 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. C. Fort Wayne, Inv 





t 






ALWAYS 








Look closely at th 
evelets in your shoes, and 
see if a small + is slightly raised on 
them—you will have to search for it, 
it is sw small. 


Small, But Important 


If it is there, it means that Diamond 
Fast Color Eyelets have been put 
in by your shoemaker, because they 
will outwear the shue. Never turn 
brassy. When you purchase shies, 
insist upon having those which have Br"; 
the litthe diamond < mark on the B:% 
eyelets. It is a guarantee of wear, | Be 
Samples Free and fF ;,*: 
Booklet tellin all Be 
about them sailed 
on request Ly 


United Fast Color 
Eyelet Company, 
Boston, Mass, 
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NIAWNS AND THEIR CARE 


4 
! ‘nd for this interestin 


fy} 
/ t wuld 
AS instr 









o rees, Uc 
maintain a beautiful growth of grass 
Wael , ’ : 





7a OlMlec ree on appiicatioz. 
THE TOLEDO RUBBER CO., 
440 Summit St., Tuledo, Ohio. 
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1s the most economical 





Scouring Soap 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Don’t be penny wise and Get a trial cake of Bon Ami of | F. K.:—For the young man, we sven 
dollar foolish. your grocer for cleaning marble, | an antique coin set in a narrow ledge of g 


, : . 'so as not to pe its archzological val 
Don’t use coarse, cheap paints, pots, or oilcloth, andj This may be used for a fob or a watch ch 


: : : ‘ : A shield of oak bearing his college arms, 
scouring soaps, and “wear out” brightening the tin and enamel- silver would be an appropriate gitt. St 


your kitchen utensils cleaning ware; then polish the nickel on oa aes gifts. pica. Gaeta 
MY:— e name 
them. | the stove, the brass on the front! pronounced Po’-tots’-ka. 


| rn S. A. R.:—We keep only our patterns 
Use Bon Ami, the improved door, the copper on the u Sy gape tions Wes keep erly our Batiem 
cleaner. It is coarse enough and last, clean the windows or ' of instruction. 


1 ' 1 1 Mary B.:—In the tatting directions, ring 
to remove the dirt or tarnish polish the mirrors. . be ee ‘f 
easily, but it will not scratch Please notice, one preparation | portion between brackets is unnecessary. 


: rst part means to form a chain or ring 6 
or wear out the surface -—Bon Ami—does the work of | picoth, Make a double stitch, then a picol 


: double stitch, picot, unti] the chain is lon 
cleaned. both a scouring soap and a metal enough to jorand forme Gace 


Kitchen-ware cleaned with polish, and cleans the glass| svyivia:— Wallenstein was an Imperialis 


. : ° eneral in the Thirty Years’ War. The Wal 
Bon Ami looks best (is not besides. : enstein Trilogy is a name applied to thre 
scratched), and lasts longest (is There is economy practiced | famous plays by Schiller, based on the caree 
not worn out by the cleaning). in every cake used. E, M. :—Clean the works of the machine with 


nnn in nnn cnc | eroeens: and: when . finieizved coil again witl 
machine oil. 

A. B.,oF N. D.:—Iron rust is removed hy 

holding the spot overa bow] of water to whict 


a little ammonia has been added, and applying 
with a glass rod or small piece of wood eighteen 
A Word to Mothers : per cent, muriatic acid. The instant the stain 
|disappears j ‘rs ; i rate 
| The Rubens Shirt isa veritable life-preserver. Nochild should | the P ee an the. “Eo oz the aeeret, 
be without it. Itaffords full protection to lungs andabdomen,thus | ‘2¢TeDy preventing the acid from affecting the 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal toa great many children, | texture of the cloth. Before using mumniatic 


Get the Rubens Sit at once. aos HO SEARS, = matter what acid, it is best to test it on one corner of the 
any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it write to a Tt B\ wee . : - 
us. ‘Lhe Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands fabric. Unless you have new material, we 


of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. do not see how you can remodel your sleeves 
by any of the up-to-date patterns. 


INQUIRER :—The portrait of Helena Forman. 

or Fourment, the second wife of Kubens. was 

| introduced in several of his historical paintings. 

But the woman in “ Rubens and His Wife.” in 

}the Munich Gallery, is meant for Isabella 
Brandt, of Antwerp, his first wife. 


READER:—A fox sleep is a pretended sleep. 
The fox, like the cat, simulates slsep in order 
to deceive its prey. It is said that a fox alwavs 
sleeps with one eye open. 







































NEW YORKER:— The character of Lady 

No Buttons No Trouble Bountiful is from Zhe Beawx? Stratagem, by 
Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233. fk arquhar. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! CyYCLIsT:—Persons active from necessity or 


for pleasure, and who perspire profusely, should 
‘The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stampedon every | know the necessity of taking an immediate 
garment— |rub-down after’ exercise whenever a bath is 
| beyond reach. This personal purification is: of 
. incalculable importance in clearin away cling- 
| ing exudations from the pores. © leave such 
|exudations on the skin to dry there and close 
up the exits of its impurities is decidedly un- 

‘The Rubens Shirt is made in room merino (half wool and Sanitary, " 
half cotton ), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth to INQUIRER -—Cluny, point de Venise and Irish 


nine years. Sold at dry goods stores. Circulars, with price | . +} laces: : 
list, free. Manufactured by Crochet laces are very much in demand, and 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market Street, CHICAGO | handwork is as popular as ever. 
















WEYER SLIPS 


MADE WITH 


IMPROVED TOP GLASP 


FOR ATTACHING TO CORSET 


ee 
a oy he ees 





y Point of Corset 
lass Dealers 


| eager net ee Quickly Attached to ‘a 
GEORGE FROST CO,, Maxens, Boston, Mass, U.S.A. ”*xiasiad‘on'recetst Sold by Sli First c 


















| Arnold Fabric Talks 


Through the generations 
which have passed, one nation 
after another, from the refining 
influence of civilization and 
education, has excelled in its 
textile productions and sup- 
plied the markets of the world. 

America, the youngest in 
the family of nations, has by 
its wonderful development of 
material prosperity, afforded 
an attractive market for the 
looms of the Old World which 
have held supremacy in supply- 
ing the needs of Ameri- 
can women in the finer 
sorts of goods. 

In fabrics made of 
Cotton, and Silk and Cot- 
ton, this is no longer true. 

THe ARNOLD PRINT 
Works and MIL ts have 


made such extensive improvements in 
recent years that their product of fine 


The Fil de Soie Model 


shown above is made from oneof our newest pat- 
terns with pink rosebud on a fine blue checked 
ground, and is only one ofa large 
range of new styles showing 


Cut This List Out 


Arnold Mohair Lustre 
Arnold Spot Mohair 

Arnold Handkerchief Linene 
Arnold Cromarty Linen 
Arnold Linette 

Arnold Superfine Organdie 


printed Dresden 
flowereffectson fine 
checks and stripes. 
The sheer and per- 

ci... | manent silky finish 
“Ys. | of this beautiful 
fabric presents 
charming possibilities for making 
the most attractive, durable and in- 
expensive gowns for Summer wear. 


> 


FIL bE SOIE 
ate ac 





Arnold Print Works, 4042 reoma"st 


Arnold Suisse Mousseline 
Arnold Silk Organdie 
Arnold Silk Eolienne 
Arnold Jap-an-Gee 
Arnold Fil de Soie 






















ent B, 


onard Street, New York 


and ask your deal- 
er to show you: 


| Arnold Taffeta 
Arnold Jacquard Pongee 
Arnold Sea Island Percale 
Arnold W bite Star Percale 
Arnold La Reine Percale 
Arnold Grecian Voile 
Arnold Silk Checked Voile 
Arnold Holly Batiste 
Arnold Dotted Swiss Muslin 
Arnold Fine Dimity 
Arnold Shadow Damask 


Retail dealers supplied by all dry goods jobbers 


goods, made in quantities suf- 
ficient to clothe the con- 
tinent, are winning the admira- 
tion of American women by 
their fineness of texture, beauty 
of style, perfection of finish and 
durability in wear. 

To bring these facts to the 
attention of ladies who wish to 
secure the newest and best of 
Spring and Summer fabrics has 
been the object of our 
‘Fasric TALks” which 
have appeared in the home 
and fashion magazines in 
recent months. Please 
look for our trade-marked 
ticket on the outside 
wrapper, which guarantees 
your satisfaction. 

Every Dry Goods Store 


in city or country will 


send you samples, or show you our new 
trade-marked goods on request. 


The Arnold Magazine of 
’ Fabrics and Fashions. 


sent free on request, describes all our new 
weaves in fine cotton, and silk and cotton, 
and shows many new fash- > 
ionmodelswhich He ARNOLD MAG477y, 


will become pop- 
ular for home 
and vacation 
wear for ladies, 
misses and 
children. 


|, FABRICS & FASHIONS 
wy oer 





If you want our 
New Illustrated 
Booklet descrip- 
tive of our works 
and mills, or our Magazine of Fabrics 
and Fashions, described above, 
please write us for them at once. 





“Yes, 14 should be on 1498 a 






























Better for| seein ee pS oust 
Aching SJ ep ous | eae 


emer Byars. 
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Destroys the Odor from Perspiration 


The positive comfort to be'derived from DIRECTIONS 
one box of Sprro Powner is almost past | To Destroy the Odor from Perspiratio: 
belief to the person who has never tried it. | dust Srrro under the arms, on the dressis rields 
Take wa Lier Ily aie onl you tn other garments just as your Case requires. 
and be cool, sweet and clean. 
use will give you an exhilarating sense of To Relieve Burning, Aching Feet a 
chin eet— dus 
freshness, sweetness and purity of person. | Sprro Powper on the hose. It will also destroy 
Remember we guarantee and prove our | that offensive odor from perspiring feet. 
statements before we ask you to buy. All Chafing, Prickly Heat and Inflamed 
we ask—and we ask most earnestly —send can be instantly relieved by a dust of Spiro. 


for free sample—more than enough in| Price 25c. per box, at all drug and department. 


quantity to prove what a delightful ad- estorés. What we have not room to say here we 
have said in our booklet, and if you will send to us” 


dition Spiro Powper will be to your | the name of the druggist who doesn’t keep SPIRO,” 
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ee Iris AN ° FREE PICTURE COUPON 
i Sapa fe ancther fee ed 2 MINIATURE COLORED VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS f 
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— ee me to get & hem jj) SPIRO POWDER COMPANY, No. 23 Spiro Block, NIAGARA FALLS. N. y 
, large photogtapiic repro: -- 4 We wan send to each reader of this ad. so of our I f Ss y ° q 
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UNDREDS OF THESE WORLD 

BRAND SAMPLE. SPOONS have 

been sent to readers of this magazire. 

The offer was to have been discontinued at the 

end of May. But the samples have been 
received with such spontaneous praise and enthu- 
siasm that we have decided to extend the offer for 
the month of June only—after which it will positively 
be discontinued. And in this last month— to make the 
World Brand Sample offer still more attractive, ard still 
more valuable, without costing You a penny more—we 


have added a feature which makes this offer 























Sample Offer— 


—especially for JUNE— 
the month of 
weddings— 


especially acceptable to all 
those who have received an 
invitation to a June Wedding 


Every World Brand Sample Berry Spoon sent out between 
May 10th and June 30th will be sent in the new style pouch, of 
rich floss-finish material— the style of packing now preferred for 


Sterling Silverware. 

It is a gift you may be proud to send—an exquisite 
piece of silverware, packed in a way which displays to 
the fullest degree the fineness of its workmanship and the 


beauty of its design. 


Remember, this is no/ like ordinary planer ciate, World Brand has 50 per cent. more 
silver—half as much again. The famous World Brand Guarantee applies to every 
piece of silverware that bears the World Brand trade-mark. You can_realze how this 
extra silver adds to the durability and value of World Brand Silverware. The highest 
grade of silver art and silver workmanship are represented in the World Brand « dengns. 
These are facts you cannot realize until you see at least one ps of World Brand Silver- 
ware. And (simply to let you see and realize these things—which are important to every cne 
who cares for art and workmanship and silverware) —we offer you this sample spoon. ause 


it is a sample, and because it is to introduce to you the truths of World Brand quality, we cfler 


it for less than it is really worth. 
Wesend You this beautiful sample spoon for $1 


We do not keep the dollar unless 
You decide to keep the spoon. 
For twice that price you could 
not buy this spocn in a retail store. 
We ask just one condition. We want you 
to examine ofker pieces of World Breard 
Silverware, some day soon, in a retail store. 
‘This offer is made solely in behalf of a re- 
tailer near You who sells World Brard Silver- 
ware. Even if you do nof serd for this sample 
spoon, be sure to buy no wedding silver—or sil- 
ver for your own home—until, at a retail coun- 
ter, you have seen World Brand Silverware and 
have compared its beauty, workmanship, quality, 
and value with other table silverware. Compari- 
son, you will tecall, is all we ask in anything you 
have ever read about World Brand Silverware.) 
This new offer of World Brand silver samples, re- 
member, is withdrawn June 30th. To put it off may 
mean to forgetit. To get the sample, senda les like this. 


Write this note now. Mail it to us to-day. Remember—the dollar back if 
you ask for it. Only one sample Berry Spoon to one address. 


World Brand { ) Silverware 


(Guaranteed Fifty per cent. more GS silver than Standard Plate) ° 


THE AMERICAN SILVER CO., BRISTOL, CONN 
[Showrooms : Chicago and New York. Address all letters to Home Cffice, Bristol] ° 


H'GH-GRADE RETAILERS, EVERYWHERE, SELL. WORLD BRAND SILVERWARE 


Read These Notes of Praise t?* [yion from hundreds of enthusiastic letters from 
tere, iam Ventas a ee 


—a sample of World 
Brand Silverware, at less 
than its real value— 


—in a fine floss-finish Hj 
silver pouch—(the / 
newest and most ap- /) 
proved style of packing valuable and 





artistic silverware) 


—ready to send as 
a Gift toa 






To ‘‘ WORLD BRAND ”’ 
The American Silver Co., Bristol, Conn. . 


I enclose $/] and I promise lo examine 

World Brand Silverware at a retail 
counter al my first convenient oppor- 
tunity. Forthis remittance and promise 
please send at once the “‘Erythronium”™’ 
pattern Berry Spoon, sample of World 
Brand Silverware—packed in a floss- 
finish silver pouch, ready to send as a 
wedding gif. 

I will compare its art, workmanship, 
beauty, and value with other makes of 
table silverware. If the spoon does not 
please me, 1 will return it at once and 
you are to return this dollar to me. 

















TI usually buy my silver of..+...+++ 
(dealer's name and address). 







My name 
My address in full 
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THREE NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO 
THE DELINEATOR STAFF 


HAVE. been telling you about our 

plans for the near future here in the 
home of THE DELINEATOR Family, and 
some of the most important of them have 
developed since last month's number went 
to you. 

As a fitting companion feature to Mrs. 
Berkeley-Loyd's “Fashions in New 
York,” we have arranged with no less 
an authonity than Edouard La Fontaine 
to furnish us with the text and illustra- 
tions each month for our Pars Letter. 

M. La Fon- 
taine is without 
peer on the con- 
tinent as a dress 
critic and a 
writer on all top- 
ics pertaining to 
fashions. Be- 
sides this, he is 
an artist of great 
individuality, as 
is shown by his 
sketches which 
are reproduced 
in the Paris Letter. They have a style and 
an atmosphere about them distinctly Panis- 
ian. Known personally to all the famous 
dress creators in the various fashion cen- 
tres of Europe, he has free access to their 
establishments and “ private views" of 
their latest productions long before they 
are seen in public. 

Under the arrangement just concluded, 
M. La Fontaine will contribute to THE 
DELINEATOR exclusively in America. 





ee 
EDOUARD LA FON- 
TAINE. 


Every DELINEATOR reader must be 
familar with the charming drawings by 
Anna Burnham Westermann, which have 
appeared for some time in these pages, 
principally illustrating the styles described 
in the “ Fashions in New York.” 

Mrs. Westermann puts a living grace 
into her figures which, with- 
out lessening in any way 
their value as fashion draw- 
ings, lifts them far beyond 
the plane of the usual fash- 
ion plate. Mrs. Wester- 
mann’s women are sweet 
and womanly and, better 
than all for your purpose, 
they know how to wear 
their dresses. They are 
always well groomed, and 
ther reappearance each 
month m THE DELINEA. 
TOR will, I am sure, be welcomed by all 
of our readers. Hereafter Mrs. Wester- 
mann’s fashion drawings will appear in 
this magazine only. 


os ~~ 


<_ — 


Next month we will be able to tell you 
of another artist of equal merits and 
achievements, who will after that time 
draw exclusively for your magazine. 


<_ = 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF BUT- 
TERICK PATTERNS 


HEN we published last month the 

news of the reduction in price 

of Butterick Patterns to 10, 15 and 20 
cents, it was not without a full realization 


of what such a price-change meant in 
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ANNA BURNHAM 
WESTERMANN. 


FAMILY. 


the pattern world. But I must confess | 
was quite unprepared for the deluge of 
letters received since that date from all 
over this country—letters wnitten for no 
other reason than to tell us what satisfac- 
tion this price-reduction had given. 

It was this new building of ours, you 
know, with its modem im- 
provements in manufactur- 
ing appliances and its econ- 
omizing of everything, from 
space to time, that made 
the reduction possible. 

When: we first moved 
into our new home we held 
a Butterick Thanksgiving, 
if you will remember. _ If 
the building is going to 
make possible one saving 
after another to us and to 
you, it looks as though we 
would be holding thanksgivings the year 
round. But any day is a good day to 
be thankful in—and every day would be 
a good deal better. 


SOME FAMILY CORRESPONDENCE 


HAVE referred occasionally to the 
interest taken in THE DELINEATOR 

by men, with the feeling, of course, 
that this was the reflection of the love for 
the magazine that their mothers, wives, 
sisters and sweethearts have made so 
plain in their letters to me. The fact that 
the magazine is sought for its own sake by 
men living far from the usual social influ- 
ences, and knowing that as they peruse it 
the same pages are being turned by loved 


ones at home, seems to me to suggest a 
very tender bond of association in our 
great DELINEATOR Family. I have saved 
a number of letters bearing upon this point, 
and | quote one received some time ago 
from an army chaplain, that makes a pe- 
culiar appeal to the hearts of DELINEATOR 
readers: 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Gentlemen : 
The 6th U. S. Infantry sails February 28th 


for a second tour of trying service in the 
Philippine Islands. One of the best prevent- 
ives of homesickness and that dreadful disease 
which—for want of a better name—the 
doctors call ‘‘Philippinitis,” is plenty of 
wholesome reading matter. As we have no 
fund for supplying this, except by the gener- 
osity of friends, I write to ask if you will 
kindly contribute your valuable DELINE- 
ATOR for our regimental reading room, send- 
ing it after March Ist to The Chaplain, 6th 
Infantry, Manila, P. I. 


Very sincerely yours, 
John A. Randolph, 
Chaplain, 6th Infantry. 


On sending THE DELINEATOR I ex- 
pressed a desire to know something more 
of the basis for this request and received 
the following: 


Gentlemen : 


THE DELINEATOR is a familiar friend, and 
you have no idea how interesting a woman's 
paper is to a man when he is ten thousand 
miles from home. _ It will suggest many things 
that he can write about. 1 miss my guess if 
THE DELINEATOR is not one of the most 
popular magazines we receive. 


Thanking you for sending it, 


Yours truly, 
John A. Randolph. 
<> <=> 


ERE. is one more letter of the sort 
I like to receive, because it tells of 
the missionary work THE DELINEATOR 


is doing in far-off lands. It comes from 


Alaska : 


‘* No magazine in this ‘ Bachelor girls’ home 
is so eagerly looked for as THE DELINE- 
ATOR—even the native girls like to see ‘ Dr. 
Mary’s picture book.” You would be amused 
could you but hear some of these blanket- 
clad women chattering in Wilingit and plan- 
ning how to make their children’s clothes— 
they are too old to make any great change in 
their own apparel —but their children’s clothes 
must be as near a copy as they can make of 
‘the white Shawat” (woman) — and the 
Shawat Doctor and Nugna-ad Shut (minister's 
wife) are closely copied—and the dear old 
DELINEATOR is borrowed night and left. It 
often goes against the grain to lend them,too, 
for they return soiled and torn—but that must 
be overlooked.” 


On the same order is the following 
extract from a letter, just received : 

In passing, may I quote a conversation with 
a friend, whose home is several hundred miles 
inland from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. When 
asked what would give her the most pleasure 
in her far away home that would carry through 
the mails, she ‘replied, “‘Send me magazines, 
anything but THE DELINEATOR—that is the 
one magazine that we can get down here, but 
it is to be found all over the world. I have 
been in nearly every[country, and have neyer 
failed to secure a copy. Please answer this.” 


ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


O series of articles that has come to 

me for some time seems to promise 

so much of general interest as the papers 
by Weymer Jay Mills, which begin in this 
number. Their delightful telling and the 
quaint old pictures which accompany 
them, make me urge each one ot THE 
DELINEATOR Family to enjoy them as | 


have. 


<—_ —_ 


For a travel sketch that is brimful of 
interest I commend to you F. Berkeley 
Smith's descripton of “A Comer in 
Normandy,” published elsewhere in this 
number. It'is as entertaining as a story, 
and gives you more than a passing glance 
at one of the most curious nooks in the 


Old World. 


With its third installment, “The Lucky- 
Piece” develops along altogether pleasing 
lines, opening to charming vistas of romance 
that must ever exist in the mountains, 
where the story is laid. A synopsis of 
the earlier chapters is given, so that there 
will be no lack of interest for those who 
have not read the preceding installments. 
But I advise you to procure the Apmnill 
and May numbers, and begin at the 
beginning. 

=>? 

Many children and many mothers of 
children have written me about the 
“Son Riley Rabbit” tales, which Grace 
MacGowan Cooke is contributing to our 
little folks’ pages. These stories have all 
the charm of Mrs. Cooke's style, particu- 
larly of her juvenile work, in which she 
is at her best. It will be remembered 
that the sprightly little serial, ‘““The House 
that Jack and Jill Built,” which appeared 
in THE DELINEATOR a couple of years 


ago, was from the pen of Mrs. Cooke. 
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The decorative side of a wedding is 
given a good deal of prominence in maga- 
zines, but the practical side, which ts most 
important to people of moderate means, 
is generally neglected. “This month we 
have a paper that discusses quite fully 
the problem of bringing the wedding 
festivities within a reasonable expenditure. 
I wish to call your attention also to the 
chapter in “ The Making of a House- 
wife.” 


THINGS TO COME 


N the next number we have some par- 
ticularly good things in store for you. 
Among these is a story by Zona Gale, 
who is in the very front rank of American 
writers. It is called ‘*“ The Never-Lighted 
Fire,” and is a most artistic and delightful 


piece of work. 


<> —_— 


Literary-minded folk, and a great 
many others, will find Peter Freneau’s 
reminiscences of Longfellow’s boyhood a 
very interesting addition to the published 
biographies of the American poet. The 
pictures include a drawing by the poet 
and miniatures and _ silhouettes never 
before reproduced. 


For real value, we have seldom 
printed anything better than the papers 
on “The Rights of the Child.” Next 
month the nose and mouth are the special 
features to be considered, and many 
mothers who do not realize what dan- 
ger to their little ones lurks in ther im- 


proper care will read the article to ther 


proht. 


<=> —_ 


And while discussing Dr. Murray's 
work, it seems proper to tell you that 
“The Fountain of Youth” papers have 
been brought out in book form by the 
F. A. Stokes Company. This is done 
in response to many direct requests and 
in recogmtion of the extraordinary inter- 
est taken in the papers when they ap 
peared in THE DELINEATOR during last 
year. I have always thought— and my 
readers who have written about it agree 
with me fully—that these articles are the 
best ever published on the subject. 


CHAZ. Barnet 
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Poets may sing of the Coming of Spring, but to the average house- 
wife, it merely means: It is Time to Clean House. 

At best, housecleaning is a season of unrest. But its miseries can 
be greatly minimized by the wise use of Ivory Soap —to give new 
beauty to furniture; to make rugs and curtains look as they did the 
day they were bought; to brighten silver and brasswork; to make 
blankets as soft and fluffy as when new. 


; Do not hesitate to use Ivory Soap for any purpose for which soap is used— 

{ it will improve the appearance of any article which water will not harm, 

; Ivory Soap — 99% Per Cent. Pure. 
f 
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FASHIONS tnNEW YORK 


By HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 


Hereafter Mrs. Helen Berkeley-Loyd will write for THE DELINEATOR exclu- 
Address all correspondence regarding the “‘ Fashions in New York” 
papers ‘‘Helen Berkeley-Loyd, in care of THE DELINEATOR, New York” 


sively. 


LL the imported gowns, including those of linen intended 
A for the seashore, show long skirts. For indoor wear 
and for driving they are very good, of course, but, 
looking at their extreme width, one wonders whether the 
American woman is ready to sacrifice to fashion the com- 
fort of a gown that clears the ground for one that she must 


literally gather up as she walks. 

Whatever these long skirts por- 
tend for the future, at present 
the fashionable tailor-made gown 
shows a skirt of walking length 
and a three-seam, half-fitting coat 
with a velvet collar. This collar 
is particulasly striking on piqué 
and linen. It is oftenest of black, 
but one sees it also in blue, ruby, 
green and brown. 

Tight-fitting coats display drap- 
ery similar to that of the 1905 
waist. The drapery may be hori- 
zontal or lengthwise, according to 
the needs of the figure, but the 
bust must be high and the lines 
taper sharply to the waist. Red- 
ingotes are long and flowing coats 
a little below three-quarter length; 
the loose sack just escapes the 
hips, and the coatee or bolero is 
short enough to show the prin- 
cesse top of the suspender skirt 
that it accompanies. This new 
corsage skirt has won general 
favor. It admits of extensive 
variation, for its lines are correct 
for tweeds and for tub gowns, for 
dinner and for dancing gowns, and 
equally so for bridesmaids and for 
graduates. The coatee for the 
elaborate frock may be of bro- 
caded pompadour silk, of dainty 
Dresden silk, or of lace laid over 
ruched and plaited chiffon. The 
bretelles that apparently hold up 
the skirt may be simple or as 
fancy as one may desire. 

The new skirts are narrower at 
the top and very much wider be- 
low. This effect is demonstrated 
in the circular and sun-plaited 
modes, which are absolutely close- 
fitting at the waist and fall in vo- 
luminous folds about the feet. 
Other designs have the fulness at 


the top shirred into the belt or laid in tiny box-plaits. 
Commencement and wedding gowns and those for brides- 
maids are particularly smart when cut on Directoire lines, 
and the surplice closing is quite as much in favor as ever. 
Many women object to the dishabille appearance of a 
loose wrapper, and for that reason have carefully avoided 





GOWNS CUT ON DIRECTOIRE LINES ARE SMART, AND THE CORSAGE SKIRT HAS WON 
GENERAL FAVOR, WHILE THE SURPLICE CLOSING IS QUITE AS MUCH IN VOGUE AS EVER. 
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this comfortable garment. These objections, however, 
have been met by the new one-piece house dresses that 
follow shirt-waist lines and are drawn in by shirrings or 
some other method to the waist size, the same effect being 
also given in dressing-sacks and matinées. 

A new idea which dressmakers put to practical use is 
Irish lace beading. It is used as trimming, and also to 
obviate ugly seams. It is particularly valuable when shap- 
ing girdles and princesse skirts 
of lace to the figure, and when 
joining a circular flounce to the 
skirt. The Valenciennes laces 
are used in every width. Bands 
of insertion are united with 
fine faggoting in lustrous nun’s- 
thread, or by Irish beading, and 
then utilized as all-over lace. 
They are also joined in shirred 
seams, and then used horizon- 
tally or perpendicularly, for 
the deep cuffs and tuckers that 





ONE SEES THE FLOWERS 
WREATHED ABOUT THE CROWN. 


are now in such strong vogue. 

In minor accessories, one notes 
adjustable revers and collar of 
piqué, to soften the severity of 
the tailor-made coat; spats of 
linen and checked spats for the 
woman with pretty feet; high 
girdles of soft kid and of rich 
brocade to be worn outside the 
coat; gloves that turn back at 
the wrist and show a kid lining 
of contrasting color, dark upon 
light and vice versa; and little 
metal fasteners that serve better 
than astiff support to keep a soft 
stock in place. Being adjust- 
able, one pair answers for any 
number of stocks. Finished at 
each end with a tiny stud ora 
semi-precious stone, the fasten- 
ers are worn inside the stock, 
one at each side. The studs are 
pushed through tiny holes cut 
into the stock at the upper and 
lower edges. 

The newest parasols also grat- 
ify the demand for lingerie ef- 
fects, for padded embroidery and 
for eyelet work, One sees them 
fashioned of coarse linen and of 
sheerest batiste; of heavy Irish 
lace and of delicate Valenciennes, 
separately or in combination; 
and several show bow-knots and 
fancy designs of Valenciennes 
lace inset in chiffon and in taffeta. 

The hats increase in beauty 
as the season advances, They are 
bent and twisted to make them 
becoming, and they emphasize 
theintense femininity that marks 
the 1905 fashions. Orchids, sweet 
peas, locust blooms and wistaria, 
mignonette and the always popular rose supply every pos- 
sible form and tint. One sees the flowers wreathed about 
the crown, nestling in rosettes and plaitings that have 
consumed vards and vards of maline or tulle, and massed 
against the high baundeau at the back. Moss roses are very 
fashionable, and their deep pink is softened by moss sprays 


The styles shown in this article can be developed by the patterns outline 
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HATS ARE BENT AND TWISTED 
TO MAKE THEA BECOMING. 


Bonnets are being worn even by young matrons. 


as delicate as nature’s own. 

The polo turban continues 
popular, and the sailor is with 
us again. No longer mannish, 
the new sailor shows a broad 
brim wreathed with flowers. 
A high bandeau at the back, 
hidden under ribbon bows, 
gives it the tip-tilted effect 
that has sprung so swiftly 
into vogue. 

Some of the picture hats 
are fashioned of pompadour 
silk, wreathed with flowers 
that match its design; others 
are of black taffeta, or of 
white batiste, embroidered in 
Dresden effect and trimmed 
with sprays of flowers. 


They 


show the old-fashioned back, hollowed to fit the head, 
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with brims bent in every conceivable way. 
they are trimmed with quantities of flow 





THE NEW ONE-PIECE HOUSE-DRESSES FOLLOW SHIRT-WAIST LINES, AND ARE 
DRAWN IN BY SHIRRINGS OR SOME OTHER METHOD TO THE WAIST SIZE 


Like the hats, 
€rs and ribbon. 
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Summer creations of 

the noted Parisian 
couturicres, one does not 
wonder that their names 
are mighty in the world of dress. Whether the gowns be 
of linen or of supplest chiffon, of silk, of mousscline or of 
cloth, the touch artistic prevails in every detail. One sees 
it in the perfect lines, in the balanced curves, in the color 
combinations, sometimes daring but always charming, in 
the pleasing harmony with which is applied the vast 
amount of trimming that the present fashion demands, 
and in the exquisite finish, within and without alike. 

The main impressions gathered from the new gowns 
are: the return of the long, round skirt, its increasing ful- 
ness about the fect, and, 
more notable still, the revi- 
val of closely fitted waists 
and coats. Without a 
doubt, the redingote, with 
its revelation of the beauty 
of the natural waist line, 
encouraged the tendency 
toward closely clinging lines 
in general, 

Pure white and_ black 
over white are greatly fa- 
vored this season. I have 
seen a number of fine gowns 
where black Chantilly and 
other fine thread laces were 
used over white. One very 
pretty gown showed a grace- 
ful Louis coat of black 
taffetas souple. It was 
three-quarter length and 
absolutely seamless, yet it 
fitted the figure like a glove. 
The key to the puzzle lay 
in the lengthwise pin tucks 
that shaped the coat, front 
and back, from the shoulder 
line down to the scolloped 
Chantilly lace that, laid over 
a ruched plaiting of chiffon, 
edged it around the bottom. 
The same lace met the tucks 
at the shoulder line and de- 
scended to the heavily em- 
broidered white satin vest 
and revers. The skirt was of 
the Chantilly lace, and full 
length insets of pin tucked 
taffeta, cut in consecutive 
lozenges hollowed at the 
sides, united its different 
parts. Coat and skirt were 
both lined with white silk 
and interlined with white 
chiffon. 

Some of the gowns make 
one wonder if the gown 
makers are not feeling their way toward a revival of the 
overskirt. A fairy-like gown of sea shell pink taffeta shows 
a tunic of soft white lace descending in a sharp point 
front and back and fitting the hips perfectly, without 
so much as a dart at the belt. Ruched plaitings of pink 
tulle fall from the line of the tunic in triple flounce effect 
to the floor. 

In the thin chiffons and moussclines, lines of close shirr- 
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SHORTER AS 
EVEN THE 
TAILORS YIELDING TO THE FASHION AND 
ENDING THEIR SLEEVES AT THE ELBOW. 


eo 


ing and rows of daintily 
frilled Valenciennes lace 
_ cover, the scams and em- 
phasize the sloping lines 
of the new skirts. All the 
moussclines show quantities of hand-made pin tucks that 
radiate in all directions. They form ladders of V's, semi- 
circles, stars, and lozenges with concave sides. In this 


shape they are used as motifs, edged with frills of Valen- 
ciennes lace, or joined to motifs of lace or of Dresden silk 
with beading and fancy stitches. 

Lace 1s seen everywhere and upon every sort of material. 
It appears in curious but pleasing combinations with bro- 
derte anglaise blended with both Irish and Valenciennes in 
the same picce. 


The bolero is seen on many of the gowns, 
made of self material, of lace or of 
pompadour brocade. Where it is ab- 
sent, as in sheer voiles and mous- 
selines, one finds the trimming is made 
to follow its pretty curves. 

Foulard is regaining its former popu- 






AT THE BELT THE LONG, FULL SKIRTS ARE HUNG 
IN ALTERNATING BOX=PLAITS AND GROUPS OF SHIRR- 


larity. In ~ ‘ : fe BO ee 
- INGS, TAKEN SO DEEP AS TO. RESEMBLE GAUGING. 


Paris it is 
made up 
on simple lines, with full skirts carefully fitted over the 
hips and into the belt with studied gathers, and showing a 
shirred flounce at the knee line or aboveit. A white fou- 
lard lightly flecked with black, made up in this manner, has 
a brilliant green leather girdle fastened in the back under 
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a gilt buckle. The draped waist is cut heart shaped at the throat, 
showing a collar and chemisette of sheer batiste, hand tucked and 
with entre-deux of Valenciennes. Little square bows of green are 
set upon the chemisette. The puffed sleeves are strapped and 
edged with a narrow band of the foulard, corded with green and 
showing at top and bottom the tiny lace plaiting. 

The new cloths are of exquisite texture, finer, softer, more 
satiny than ever. They are largely used in pale tints, checked 
or in mixtures. The round skirts are long and very full. At the 
belt they are hung in alternating box-plaits and groups of shirr- 
ings, taken so deep as to resemble gauging. 

A dainty blue-and-white checked cloth gown bearing the stamp 
of Paquin showed stitched bias bands attached to its full skirt. 
These bands were piped with a thin line of yellow kid. The waist 
with the barest suggestion of a bloused front closed in the back. 
In front it showed a pointed application of cloth stitched and 
piped with the kid, and trimmed with white silk braiding and 
tiny hanging lozenges of braid. The collar and the round yoke 
of heavy Irish lace were edged with a narrow fnill of sheer mous- 
seline ruched with Valenciennes lace. Below it was a shaped band 
of the cloth piped with yellow kid and trimmed with the silk 
braiding. <A high, pointed girdle of vellow kid closed at the back 
with a gilt buckle. The sleeves, puffed at the shoulder and 
gathered slightly along the inner seam, ended at the elbow ina 
piped and braided band of the cloth. From its edge fell a flounce 
of Irish lace edged, like the yoke, with the Valenciennes trimmed 
ruching of mousseline. 

The tailored cloth gowns show velvet trimming of self color 
and broad buckles and buttons of gold. The vests fit closely, 
and the revers and cuffs are often of embroidered white cloth. 

A new and promising coat is of fancy checked material, cut 
like a man's Tuxedo coat, and finished in the same way with 
collar and re- 
vers of black 
satin. 

White cloth 
is used to a 
great extent 
for costumes 
and for separ- 
ate wraps. It 
combines 
beautifully 
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A NEW FEATURE IS A FALL OF LACE ATTACHED TO THE OUTER 
SEAM OF THE SLEEVE AND REACHING BELOW THE ELBOW. 


with Irish and with guipure laces, and with broderte anglaise. The 
tailor-made effect is secured and sustained by occasional straps and 
by stitched applications of the cloth. A novel and effective applica- 
tion has the form of the Freemason’s square and compass, cut in one 
piece and stitched in close rows. 

The newest tailor-made linen suits have a tight-fitting coat and a 
waistcoat buttoned high to the throat. Earlier in the season these 
suits showed linen lace trimmings and embroidery.in mercerized 
nun's thread. Then came the addition of a velvet collar; and now 
as if realizing that these so-called tub gowns are ruined unless dry- 
cleaned, the tailors have them embroidered in white and colored 
silks as elaborately as the handsomest cloth gowns. 

The new voiles, which are much used by Laferriére, are all of them 
sheer. Like the mousselines they are made up in the daintiest 
designs. They show quantities of tucking, zigzagging and curving 
as fancy dictates or the needs of the figure demand. 

A gown of emerald tulle combined with Chantilly lace of the same 
strong hue was trimmed with incrustations of silver lace. The bodice 
draped and tight-fitting, showed a deep pointed belt of 
bertha of the dyed Chantilly edged with silver lace. 
tiny double puff, were finished with a narrow band and little bow 

sleeves appear to grow shorter as the season advances ' 
tailors are yielding to the fashion, and end their sleeves at the elbow 
A new feature, seen upon many of the afternoon 
a tall of lace attached to the outer seam of the rou , 

and reaching to just below the elbow. Re ined ieee 

Many of the new wraps and coats of w 
work, of linen wrought with open embroidery, and of 


silk and a 
The sleeves, a 


Even the 


and dinner gowns, is 


hite cloth cut- 


= Irish lace and broderie anglaise are lined with Pompa- 

e os ‘———- _ dour brocades. Pompadour ribbons are also particularly 

wee smart, and one sees Pompadour ends upon sashes of pastel 

FULL SKIRTS, CAREFULLY FITTED WITH STUDIED GATHERS, AND  COlors. These sashes are a new and pretty fanaa thi 

: e this 
SHOWING A SHIRRED FLOUNCE AT THE KNEE LINE OR ABOVE IT. season, and a smart accessory to simpl - 

e€ mousse , 
as line gowns. 
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SUMMER DRESS 
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FABRICS, TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF UP-TO-DATE FANS, OF LACES AND APPLIQUES FOR SUMMER GOWNS, 
AND OF THE NEWEST ACCESSORIES 


wear, are soft and thin, too thin really to be dura- 
Even the 
reliable 


A ae all but those intended for the sturdiest 


ble, and are all that is lovely in weave. 
poplins—an old-time revival—and_ the 
louisines are both almost as light as chiffon. 

From the filmiest gauze to heavy linens and woollens, 
checks take precedence over other designs, though in 
many instances they are varied by a mixture of dots 
which are bright-colored on neutral grounds and _ black 
or white, or both, on colored surfaces. Diversity is given 
also by broché figures, often so subtly woven, however, 
that the fabric they elaborate must be twisted and turned 
into different lights in order that they may be seen. Cross- 
bar weaves and prints are among other fanciful devices. 
In thin crashes, linens and sheer cottons these cross-bars 
are frequently of mixed bouclé threads, in which black 
and white or a color and white mingle. A new gauzy 
grenadine is characterized by broché figures in Persian 
design, self-colored or taking on a tint different from the 
ground. Lace checks and stripes also contribute to the 
mélange of a ‘‘figure season.”’ 

The embroidered linens show rings, dots and disks, and 
small leaf and flower motives are seen. As for eyelets, 
never has there been such a fancy for this decoration. 
There are eyelets in silks, cottons and linens for gowns, 
wraps and trimming details. 

Linens are to have a greater vogue than ever, although 
last season it seemed as if they had reached the apex of 
popularity. Dainty new wraps are made of the various 
white linens in very open patterns, and are lined with 
thin colored silks. 
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The new swisses are delightful. Figured effects on white 
and colored grounds, and also the St. Gall striped swisses, 
are among the recent importations worthy of note. Em- 
broidered designs in harmonizing colors distinguish other 
attractive samples. A touch of black is introduced in 
many of these embroidered effects. Especially pleasing 
is this touch of black on a pale-colored ground—pink, 
blue, lavender or yellow. 

A beautiful material is French gazine. It is of a soft 
and pliable nature, and especially adapted to the present 
modes. Both plain and figured effects are shown, and all 
the modish colors and shades. ° 

Suggestive of garden parties and similar occasions 
are the beautiful new organdies, and, like all fashionable 
materials, they have taken on a softness that has added 
materially to their beauty. There are all sorts of designs 
—stripes, plaids, dots, disks and floral patterns—the last 
perhaps being in highest favor. The white ground with 
colored figures and the delicately tinted ground with the 
figures in contrasting tones are equally popular, while 
the plain, solid color organdy also has many admirers. 

Crystalline, a new sheer silk and cotton Summer fabric, 
of extra width, will be fashioned into modish afternoon 
and evening frocks. 

After all, there is nothing prettier for Summer than all- 
white lingerie stuffs. But white that is not immaculate 
is distressing, and, unless one can afford the luxury of 


‘dry-cleaning, frocks of this dainty material should be 


simple in construction, so that tubbing will not destroy 
their charm. The sheer handkerchief linens, lawns, dimi- 
ties and mulls that abound in the shops suggest beautiful 





creations, with a bit of Valenciennes lace, hand-run tucks 
and frills to relieve the severity. 

The sheer silken materials are lovelier than ever, and, 
though there is nothing radically new among them, there 
are many modifications of the mousselines, gauzes and 


crépes. Crépe messaline, somewhat like crépe of the 
sheerest sort with a satin or messaline finish or lustre, is 
a charming fabric, and particularly so in a sample in which 
the ground is shot in buff and white, with delicate white 
vines running over it. 

Quite as popular as ever are the silk mousselines, 
chiffons, gauzes and grenadines, and very beautiful frocks 
for dressy wear are fashioned of them. Equally attract- 
ive, though not so costly, are the printed mulls and Brus- 
sels nets. Floral designs usually characterize these filmy 
fabrics, though there are some conventional patterns in 
subdued colorings. 

A dainty foundation slip is essential with the open-work 
materials; it may be of soft silk or fine lawn, in a self color 
or harmonizing prettily with the predominating tone in the 
design. A sort of delft-blue net had hiies-of-the-valley 
with their tiny green leaves scattered over it, while another 
extremely pretty net had a white ground and Pompadour 
wreaths caught up with pale-green mbbon as its distin- 
guishing note. <A point in favor of these printed nets is 
that they require very lttle trimming—tucks, shirring 
and self-frills providing decoration, with perhaps a bit of 
fine lace at the neck and as a sleeve finish. 

Scotch ginghams have made their appearance in un- 
usually attractive guise, and there is no material better 
suited for the smart litthe morning shirt-waist dress. The 
laundering qualities of these ginghams have given them 
deserved popularity. Tartan and less striking plaids and 
checks are amony the most effective of these goods, while 
in plain effects there is shown a beautiful assortment of 
colors. 

While piqués and ducks are seen in printed effects; the 





plain colors and pure white will undoubtedly be the choice 
of the fastidious. Dainty and inexpensive shirt-waist 
dresses are suggested in these goods, while there are no 
materials better suited to the tailored skirt and coat that 
always hold an important place in the Summer wardrobe. 
These costumes are made upon the same severe lines that 
characterize the woollen tailor made, and are particularly 
smart for morning wear. 

The vogue of the surplice lines is apparent in every- 
thing from street costume to evening gown, and it is a 
pretty and becoming fancy. Many delightful possi- 
bilities are suggested in the “‘tucker’’ that accompanies 
the mode. Lace, embroidery, tulle and mnumberless 
other conceits are used to make this little accessory. 
Then, too, the deep, tight-fitting cuffs that complete the 
sleeves must match the tucker. Several of these scts 
are provided by the woman who appreciates the fact that 
a great part of the charm of her gown lies in its accessories. 
The surplice bodice is responsible for many innovations— 
notably the cross-over effects—and all sorts of embroid- 
ered bands and oddly shaped neck fixings in the way 
of chemisettes and collars are shown to Carry out the idea. 
Embroidered linen and pongee bands are among the 
smartest suggestions for this mode of decoration. There 
are embroidered pieces for the sides of the surplice waist 
in many of the new linen robes that will give them a 
note of distinction. Sets of embroidered flouncings, 
edgings and insertions are to be had in great variety, and 
the Summer gown will be a thing of beauty where these 
trimmings are tastefully used. 

The collar and cuff vogue is extensive. Sleeves fitted 
to the elbow are responsible for the deep ornate cuffs of 
handwork, embroidery or lace, or of the three combined 
The wide turn-over collar of silk, linen, and even of ieather 
bears embroidery in eyelet or Hardanger work The 


clever needlewoman may, with little expen 
s » 
these trifles for herself. pense, fashion 
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Silk frocks are adorned with bands of fine linen scrim 
delicately worked in pale pastel greens, rose and white; 
and for the stock collar, front plait of the bodice and 
cuffs these bands offer an attractive suggestion. 

The Directoire idea, which is the inspiration of present 
fashions, has been expressed almost as much in the acces- 
sories which characterize the style as in the actual cut. 
The revers, waistcoat, high up-turned cuffs and lace frills 
have prevailed, even when the rest of the garment has 
been decidedly modern. 

Ribbons were never so beautiful or so full of possi- 
bilities in fashioning the dainty Summer frock. The 


new open-work bands of embroidery and lace are fre-. 


quently used over a strip of nbbon, which is drawn 
through the openings in little knots or loops. So ex- 
quisitely soft are these new ribbons that any manipula- 
tion is possible. All sorts of little bows, rosettes, puffs, 
ruches and frills of mbbon trim the modish frock, and 
sometimes the fnlls and bands are finished with a nar- 
row lace edge, giving a soft, fluffy appearance. 

Of laces there are all sorts, from the rich, heavy Irish 
to the thin Valenciennes and Mechlin; almost every 
Summer garment is, to a certain extent, lace trimmed. 
Exquisite motifs and appliqués that are to have the 
material cut away from beneath, and so cleverly applied 
as to seem wrought in the weave, are among the season’s 
fancies, and adorn both the silk and the wash dress. 
For trimming lawns and mulls, Valenciennes is the first 
choice. 

It is a very fashionable idea to have belt buckle and 
ornaments for the back to match, and some very hand- 
some sets are shown. A dainty set, delicate enough 
for the filmiest gown, is of iridescent metal in pastel 
shades, the design being of the ‘‘new art’’ order and ex- 
tremely artistic. 

Hair ornaments—pins, combs, ete., are important in 
the fashionable outfit, aad are exhibited in the shops in 





Tortoise-shell combs in sets of 
two or more, with a fancy design wrought in jewels or 
gold or silver foliage, are very attractive, while the 
dainty little barette—a pin to secure the unruly back 
locks—is shown in a variety of shapes. 


extensive assortments. 


The low, round neck of the Summer blouse is 
responsible for the revival of the black velvet dog collar 
with its jewelled pendant, or perhaps embroidered in 
jewels or jet. Wonderfully becoming is this touch of 
black with gauzy, light-colored frocks. Pearl and jew- 
elled dog collars are also in vogue, though the long strings 
of pearls or other jewels which twine several times about 
the neck and fall over the front of the bodice, where they 
end in an antique pendant, are the choice of many, 
being worn with every sort of gown from the plainest 
tailored toilette to the elaborate evening creation. Neck 
chains of coral, jade, turquoise and amethyst are also 
worn, though they must harmonize with the color of the 
gown. Bracelets, too, have come into popularity again, 
and many beautiful novelties are shown. 

Frivolous scarfs are to be a feature of evening gowns, 
and very charming they are, too, as well as practical. 
There is a lovely scarf of cerise mousseline having its 
entire width gathered®into little frilly puffs. It is a most 
attractive accompaniment to a white or a black gown. 
Any color may be used, though white is perhaps in best 
taste. 

The daintiest of feminine fancies 1s the fan, and it 1s 
now made in a variety of materials and shapes, suitable 
for the different occasions upon which it is to be worn. 
There are expensive fans of rare lace with pearl sticks; 
others of gauze or silk, embroidered or hand-painted and 
with pearl or ivory settings, are works of art, while the 
dainty little flower fan which when closed suggests a huge 
bouquet is a reigning favorite. Suspended around the 
neck by a jewelled or beaded chain, these accessories add 
a distinctive touch to the toilette. 
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MODISH SUMMER HATS.—1. WHITE MALINE IN FOLDS, WHITE RIBBON ROGES AND WHITE OSTRICH PLUME. 2. GOLDEN-BROWN 


FANCY STRAW, PLUMES IN SHADED YELLOW, YELLOW FLOWERS AND ECRU LACE MEDALLIONS. 


8. BLACK TULLE SHIRR-TUCKED, 


SHADED PINK ROSES. 4. PALE-PINK TAFFETA FRILLS ON PINK HORSEHAIR BRAID, PINK OSTRICH TIPS. 5. WHITE HORSEHAIR BRAID, 
PINK BUTTON ROSES AND GREEN FOLIAGE ; DRESDEN RIBBON BOWS. 6. BLACK HAIR BRAID AND LACE STRAW, WHITE ROSES. 


EARLY SUMMER HEADGEAR 


LOWERS run riot over the hats for Summer. These 
} trimmings are cither very small or very large—big, 
soft-petalled roses and camellias and peonies or 
forget-me-nots, lilies-of-the-valley, mignonctte, peach blos- 
soms and lilacs. Delicacy of tint is a striking feature of 
the new flowers, and they are massed in unusual com- 
binations, such as blue, vellow, mauve and green, Gar- 
lands and wreaths are the favorite designs, and this form 
of trimming is particularly adapted to the smart tip-tilted 
or retroussé hat, which fs the mode of the season. With 
this shape the bandeau becomes prominent, a goodly portion 
of trimming being applicd on it when at the side or back. 
A charming example of this type of hat 1s of fancy straw 
in the new soft mauve with its pinkish glint. The shape 
is round, suggesting the sailor, with the brim at the back 
raised high above a bandeau, A wreath of roses in the 
delicate mauve tone shading to purple, with soft satin nb- 
bon artistically mingled, forms the trimming for the top of 
the hat, while tulle and a cuchepergne of large roses fills 
up the deep bandeau at the back, 
There is unlimited vanety to the hats for afternoon 
wear, So modified is the “Charlotte Corday” as to be seem- 
ingly an entirely new typeof headgear, It 1s more gener- 
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ally becoming under its new guise and is daintier in 
materials and colors than formerly. The coquettish 
“Dolly Varden,’’ with its ruffed edge and garniture of 
flowers and nbbon, the latter ending in a pretty bow tied 
beneath the chin, is another favorite. 

Ribbons were never so much used. The narrow widths 
are formed into tiny flowers, true-lovers’ knots Cupid 
and Marie Antoinette bows, in self or contrasting colors. 

The basis of some of the most pleasing Summer hats 
is open-work or eyclet embroidery. This new lingerie 
hat is distinctly smart. A scarf of soft silk in a delicate 
color, with perhaps a bunch of big, loose roses at the left 
side, where the brim rolls back upon the crown. is the only 
trimming used. A dainty example of this hat is made of 
embroidered linen and has rather a high crown. The wide 
brim droops and is scolloped and buttonholed on the edge 
while the facing is formed of many little frills of Valen- 
ciennes lace. Upstanding frills of the delicate lace surround 
the crown, softening the effect. A huge bunch ‘of white 
and lavender lilacs rests on the brim at the left side 

The new straws are shown in a varied assortment of 
colors, and the question of mate : 


hing the dres o ae 
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quite easilv solved, atenial 1s 
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CORRECT MOURNING HEADGEAR.—1. FINELY PLAITED TULLE, CHIFFON VEIL, RIBBON BORDERED. 2. BONNET WITH VEIL DRAPED 
OVER IT; DULL JET BEADS ANO WHITE MULL STRINGS. 3. CRAPE HAT, TRIMMINGS AND VEIL. 4. HAT OF BRAIDED CRAPE AND DULL- 
FINISHED SILK, SILK UNDER-BRIM AND CRAPE VEIL. 5. WIDOW’S BONNET OF CRAPE, WITH CRAPE VEIL, STRINGS AND RUCHE. 
6. TRICORNE SHAPE IN CRAPE, CRAPE ROSETTE AND ORAPED VEIL. 


Cyclamen—a new shade of pink—hair braid forms a hat 
of unusua] beauty. The brim is turned up at the left side 
and secured by a loose knot of blue ribbon, at the base 
of which is a bunch of three small roses in a slightly darker 
shade of blue. A wreath of small ostrich tips shading 
from cyclamen to blue—a strikingly harmonious com- 
bination—trims the outside brim. 

Youthful and simple is a large hat of white horsehair 
braid, fashioned with almost flat crown and wide, undu- 
lating brim, which is slightly raised at the left side toward 
the back. Bunches of white and lavender lilacs with green 
leaves interspersed are laid carelessly on the brim, and 
directly on top of the crown is a many-looped spreading 
bow of shaded white and lavender ribbon. Two bunches 
of the flowers and a smaller bow rest against the slightly 
flared brim. In one of the delicate colored straws this 
model would be charming worn with a gown of a shade 
to match. 

A Colonial hat made of black leghorn and trimmed with 
deep-red roses and ribbon in the same shade, forming a 
wreath effect on the left side, and the ribbon falling in 
wide, long ends on the hair at the back, is one of the 
smartest hats of the season, and is equally attractive in 
white leghorn with the same rose and ribbon trimming. 

There is exquisite harmony in the shades of violet and 
red combined in a new Summer hat, fashioned of violet 
straw. The crown is of medium height and is surrounded 
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with a thick wreath of deep-red roses; a frill of narrow 
violet velvet above and below the wreath gives a soft 
touch, and lilacs in the soft shades of dark and light 
violet almost conceal the crown at the right side. Under 
the brim there are soft loops of violet nbbon. 

A combination of turns and bends produces the tricorne 
shape in a hat of shaded olive-green straw braid, trimmed 
with shaded pink and helio-colored roses. A huge bunch 
of the roses fills in an indentation at the left side, and 
another bunch is placed at the back, while rose petals 
entirely cover the brim facing and form a most becom- 
ing frame for the face. This hat is suitable for wear with 
tailored dresses. 

A novel little hat in a sort of cap shape, with the crown 
bulging out in mushroom fashion, is made of pale-mulberry 
straw. A wreath of roses in delft-blue and dead-rose 
shades is arranged on the band-like brim, and delft-blue 
watered ribbon in light and dark tones forms loops in 
the back. The artistic disposition of the roses especially 
distinguishes this modish hat. 

An all-black hat is almost essential to the perfectly 

appointed outfit, and an attractive model is fashioned of 
black maline, the medium high crown being embroidered 
in jet. The wide brim flares off the face and at the left 
side, and is faced with tiny maline ruches, An ostrich 
plume is disposed around the crown and another plume is 
under the brim. 
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Long Sweep. 


8§448—Ladies’ 
Costume—Most _ at- 
’ tractive combinations 
of materials are pos- 
sible in costumes with 
boleros, a mode much 


et. LID 


8 445—La- 
dies’ Draped 
W ais t—The 
slender ap- 
pearance of 
the waist is 
emphasized 
by the draped 
bodices' that 
are smoothly 
fitted at this 
point, pro- 
ducing the ef- 
fectof a deep 
girdle. For the 
pretty design 
at the bot- 
tom of the 
page pastel- 
gray foulard 
and navy- 
blue messaline were selected, plain gray mes- 
saline, tucked white chiffon and fancy buttons 
and lace furnishing elaboration. The tight- 
fitting lining closes at the back, where the 
full portion is drawn in frill effect, a tape se- 
curing the shirrings. The bodice is smooth 
under the arm, and fulness introduced in 
the armholes is draped across the bust and 
secured at the front edge under the trimming- 
strap which outlines the yoke. A standing 
collar tops the high neck, if a Dutch round 
outline is not desired. The effect of a double- 
breasted girdle is achieved by placimg a row 


Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents 


in vogue this season. Medium Swee of buttons along each dart. Linings serve 
‘p. . : 
In these develop- 9448—Lapies’ CosTuME, IN LONG OR MEDIUM Sweep 48.2 foundation for the full sleeves, which are 
ments all-over lace oR ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A Waist, with Shirred at the top, and are in full or long 
was associated in one FANCY BOLERO, HIGH OR DUTCH SQUARE NECK AND elbow length, frills of lace finishing them. 
instance with figured FULL-LENGTH OR LONG ELBOW SLEEVES WITH OR A yoke of hand-embroidered mull will be 
foulard and plain silk WITHOUT THE BUTTERFLY DRAPERIES; AND A_ effective in a bodice of figured organdy or 
and in the other with GATHERED FiVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH A THREE- French gazine. Cashmere, veiling, crépe de 


café au lait silk voile. 
A fitted lining sup- 
ports the blouse, 


SHOULD BE CUT AWAY. 


which sets smoothly over the shoulders and is gathered at 
the waist, where a crush girdle serves as a finish. Closing 
is invisibly made at the front, and a standing collar 1s added 


unless the neck is cut out in Dutch square style. A 
band finishes the lower edge of the fancy bolero, confin- 
ing the slight fulness, and a strap bertha follows the 
neck edges and extends down the front, hanging loosely 
to waist-line depth. Sleeves in full length or in long 
elbow style may be employed. The full puff is divided 
by shirrings through the centre if fancied, and when in 
full length, tight cuff facings complete them. Butterfly 
draperies are provided, but are not indispensable. 

The five-gored skirt is gathered at the top and should 
be cut away beneath the flounce, which is of three-piece 
formation. The flounce, in the medium sizes, measures 
about five yards and one-half, and the skirt, about 
four yards and one-half. Medium and long sweep 
and round lengths are given. 

A blouse of pompadour figured gauze would combine 
attractively with cream-white silk eolienne, the butter- 
fly draperies to be of the latter. Silk batiste, grenadine, 
messaline, pongee, Burlingham, pineapple gauze, chif- 
fon cloth and nun’s-veiling are adaptable materials. 

Pattern S448 is in 7 ‘sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it nceds for the costume 
with gores cut away beneath flounce, 1744 yards of ma- 
terial 20 inches wide or 734 yards 44 inches wide, with 
238 vards of all-over lace and 17¢ yard of silk. Price 
of pattern, 20 cents. 


PIECE FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT 


Chine, pineapple gauze, mousseline, crystal- 
line, pongee or peau de cygne may be used. 

Pattern 8445 isin 8 sizes from 30 to 44 inch- 
es bust measure. For the medium size, it needs 454 yards 
of material 20 inches wide, with 54 yard of tucking or 
plain goods, and 5 yard of silk or all-over. Price, 20 cents. 





8445-LaDIES’ DRAPED WAIST, 
CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH THE 
LOWER PART IN DEEP GIRDLE EF- 
FECT, A HIGH oR DutcH RouND 
NECK, AND FULL-LENGTH OR LONG 
ELBOW SLEEVES, 
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THIS STYLISH FROCK COMBINES WAIST No. 8445 AND SKIRT LEMON - YELLOW MESSALINE {1S REPRESENTED IN THIS 
No. 8440, FLOWERED FOULARD WITH PLAIN SILK AND FAG- MAKE-UP OF No. 8448, WHITE CREPE, VELVET BOWS, LACE 
GOTED BANDS ENTER:NG INTO THE DEVELOPMENT. AND A FIGURED GIRDLE AFFORDING RELIEF. 
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eee] LADIES’ COSTUMES AND SHIRT-WAISTS tie} 






Round Length. 

8444—LaADIEsS' SHIRT-WaISsST Cos- 
TUME, IN MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND 
LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A TUCKED 
SHIRT: WAIST, WITH TUCKER-VEST; 
AND A GATHERED SEVEN-GORED 
SKIRT, WITH THREE OR FEWER 
TRIMMING RUFFLES. 


Medium Sweep. 


and is here carried 
out in sheer white 
organdy trimmed with fine swiss embroidery, and also 
in linen showing an elaborate design in English eyelet- 
work. Tucks extending from shoulders to belt are em- 
ployed at the front and back, the first two simulating a 
box-plait, and the fulness is drawn down to accentuate 
the tapering lines of the waist. Full puffs form the 
sleeves to the elbow and are lengthened by deep, close- 
fitting cuffs decorated to match the waist. The closing 
is arranged in front and a band collar is worn. 

Seven gores were employed to make up the accom- 
panying skirt, which is becomingly gathered at the top, 
back of the front-gore. Three or even a lesser number 
of straight ruffles are used to produce the much-desired 
fluffy effect at the foot and may extend about the skirt 
or terminate at the side-front seams to suggest a panel, 
especially adapted to embroidery. Ihe lower edge meas- 
ures about four yards and one-half in the medium sizes, 
and provision is made for a medium sweep as well as 


round length. oo ae 8432—LapiEs' SHIRT-WalIsT, DRAWN 
A satin foulard covered with lilacs in their natural DOWN OR BLOUSED, CLOSED AT THE 
shades will make up successfully in this manner, bands FRONT OR BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT 


of écru batiste embroidery being used for the vest and THE SHOULDER YOKE. 














cuffs. Silk mull, 
printed net, cash- 
mere, eolienne, 
voile and brillian- 
tine are appro- 
priate fabrics. 
Pattern 8444 is 
in 7 sizes from 32 
to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the 
medium size, the 
costume «vithout 
ruffiec ueeds 12 
yards of material 
27 inches wide, 


Butterick Patterns are or 954 yards 36 





inches wide, or 
Reduced to 10, 15 6% yards "44 
and 20 Cents inches wide; for 


three ruffles it re- 
quires 20 yards 
of edging 614 inches wide; of plain material, 
4 yards 36 inches wide or 314 yards 44 
inches wide. Price of pattern , 20 cents. 


we 


8 43 2—Ladies Shirt-Waist—Fine white linon 
and insertion were combined in developing 
this simple and attractive shirt-waist. The 
drawn-down and bloused effects are provided 
for, and shoulder yokes are a stylish feature 
but may be omitted. The front and back 
are full, and when made without the yokes, 
show shirrings on the shoulders. Provision is 
made in the pattern for the shirt-waist to fasten 
at the frontorback. Large puffs form the up- 
per part of the sleeves, and the deep cuffs 
fit the arm snugly. The narrow neck-band is 
concealed by a standing collar, and a crush 
belt of silk or ribbon is worn. 

China silk associated with Valenciennes in- 
settion would make a very pretty waist, and 
embroidered linen would be chic. Louisine, 


8444—Ladies’ taffeta, crépe de Chine, pongee, Persian lawn, dotted and 
Shirt-Waist Costume plain swiss and organdy are also desirable. 
—This smart shirt- Pattern 8432is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust meas- 
waist costume has a ure. For the medium size, it 
V-shaped tucker-vest needs 274 yards of material 36 
as a salient feature, inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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THIS PRETTY SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME, No. , |S REPRO- 
DUCED IN WHITE BATISTE, WITH EMBROIDERED ALL-OVER 


AND FLOUNCING FOR CRNAMENTATION. 


DOT-EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN SAGE-GREEN EOLIENNE ARE 
UNITED IN THIS MAKE-UP OF WAIST No. 8432 AND SKIRT 


No. 8441, LACE BANDING FURNISHING DECORATION. 


pigtized ty GOOQ june, 1905 
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LADIES’ COSTUMES; LADIES’ OR MISSES’ 


JACKETS 


the slenderness of 
the waist and is 


aunt 
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Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents 


8436 — Ladies’ 
Tuck or Cord 
Shirred Costume— 
Shirrings are used 
on every form of 
garment and are 
equally stylish in 
tuck or cord style. 
The street frock 
here pictured 
shows this form of 
decoration attract- 
ively arranged. 
Linen-colored rajah 
silk with an embroidered vest, and a plain development of 
myrtle-green voile are illustrated. The shirrings in the 
jacket control the fulness on the shoulders, and gathers 
draw it in at the waist, a lining giving support. Buttons 
may be used in closing the fronts, or they may be turned 
back to form revers, the vest being inserted or not, as 
fancy dictates. A collar in 
unique outline is also an op- 
tional feature. The lower 
edge of the jacket is con- 
cealed by a: shaped belt. 
Leg-o’-mutton sleeves are 
supplied, the plain form or 
those with deep shirred cuffs 
and with or without the 
butterfly shirrings being 
adopted as preferred. 

In the skirt the shirrings 
are arranged in yoke effect, 
and provision is made for 
medium sweep or round length. Five gores give shap- 
ing, and at the lower edge in the medium sizes a meas- 
urement of about five yards is allowed. 

Cadet-blue chiffon broadcloth will give satisfactory 
results made up in this way, and with a vest of all-over 


Round Length. 
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generally becom- 
ing. The mode 
illustrated below 
in champagne voile 
and in cadet-blue 
chiffon broadcloth 
is of the simplest 
design and may 
be undertaken with 
confidence by the 
home dressmaker. 
The only seams 
employed are on 
the shoulders and 
under the arms, 
and the fancy fac- 
ings are not always 
added, stitch- 
ing affording a fin- 
ish if preferred. 
Frogs are used for 
closing in one in- 
stance, and in the 
other, it is fastened 
invisibly and has 
small buttons for 
decoration. The 
facing at the neck 
extends in epau- 
lette style over the 
shoulders and in 
tab effect at the 

back. Oneseam is used in shaping the large leg-o’-mut- 

ton sleeves, which may bein three-quarter or full length, 
and cuffs in outline similar to the fancy facings are added 
if desired, the lingerie frills also being optional. 

A jacket of this type shows off to better advantage 
with a skirt of the same material, and would be very 
modish in canvas etamine, taffeta, Burlingham silk or 
linen. If desired as a separate jacket, black silk, serge, 





Medium Sweep. 


8436—LaADIES’ TUCK OR CORD SHIRRED 
COSTUME, IN. MEDIUM SWEEP OR 
ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A 
BLOUSE JACKET, WITH LEG-O’-MUT- 
TON SLEEVES IN REGULATION OR 
BUTTERFLY STYLE, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE VEST, COLLAR OR 
CuFFS; AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


lace over silver cloth will be very dressy. Drap d’été, 
prunella cloth, canvas etamine, taffeta, shepherd check 
and cotton voile are suitable. 

Pattern 8436 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it needs 12% yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 75g yards 44 inches wide, or 
634 yards 50 inches wide, with 1 yard of silk 20 inches 
wide for collar and vest. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


8465~—LaADIES’ OR MISSES’ Box ETON 
JACKET, WITH FULL OR THREE- 
QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE FANCY FACINGS 
AND CUFFS. 


cheviot, 
broadcloth should be selected. 


covert, zibeline or 





wae 


8465—Ladies’ or Misses’ Box Eton Jacket—A short 
jacket that stands out from the figure tends to emphasize 


962 


Pattern 8465 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 49 ; 

2 
measure. _ For the medium size, it will pedee aie oe 
of material 27 inches wide, or 234 yards 44 Sakai 
or 1% yard 54 inches wide. 


yards 
Pri es wide, 
mice of pattern, 15 cents. 
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THIS GRACEFUL COSTUME IS OF GUN-METAL TAFFETA, AND THE UMBRELLA KILT SKIRT, No. 8452, IS HERE SHOWN 
SHOWS A DAINTY VEST OF ALL-OVER LACE EDGED WITH WITH A SMART BOX ETON, No. 8465, BOTH IN ORCHID 
BLUE VELVET; THE NUMBER IS 8436. BROADCLOTH, WITH IRISH CROCHET LACE, 
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LADIES’ JACKETS 


length, needs 734 yards 
27 inches wide, or 434 
yards 44 inches wide, or 
4 yards 54 inches wide ; in 
each instance 5% yard 
of contrasting material 27 
inches wide will be re- 
quired for the vest. Price 
of pattern, 20 cents. 


ae 


8459—Ladies’ Norfolk 
Jacket—The graceful lines 
of the new Norfolk de- 
signs are sure to bring 
them into prominence, and 
a very attractive one is 
illustrated below in light 
and dark tan covert. A 
yoke in fancy outline isa 
conspicuous feature, but 
need not be used. Side- 
front and side-back seams 
extending to the shoulders 
as Well as under-arm gores 
are used in shaping, the plaits at each side of the 
front and back being applied, and a belt adds to the 
good effect. Provision 1s made fora fly or regulation 
LN AA button closing, and for the neck to be completed by 
ee Ouatien Ts oth. ee or a shawl collar, the fronts being turned 

ack in lapels with the former. Two seams are em- 
8455—Lapirs’ ETON CoaT  nioved in the construction of the sleeves, which are 

OR JACKET, OR REDIN- j : ‘ 

Sone I SEVER RICuTIS gathered or plaited into the amn-hole, and cuffs in 

OR THREE-QUARTER  turmn-back style may be added to relieve the plainness. 

LENGTH, GORED TC THE The new cheviots are beautiful and will make up 

SHOULDERS AND WITH OR effectively from this design with a skirt to match. 

WITHOUT THE VEST OR- Figured or plain mohair is also recommended for 

CuFFs. development and serge, cravenctte, zibeline, satin 

cloth, prunella cloth, Panama suiting, broadcloth, 
8455—Ladies’ piqué and linen are adaptable. Braid frogs might be 
Eton Coat or Jacket, utilized for closing, and would impart a military effect. 
or Redingote—The These would be effective in black on green, blue, garnet, 
Eton modes are as_ brown, plaid or checked goods. 
prominent among new Pattern 8459 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust 
designs as they have measure. For the medium size, the jacket will require 
been for 
many sea- 
sons, but they are changed to accord with the 
lines set by Fashion, and with skirts in seven- 
eighths or three-quarter length attached, the mod- 
ish redingote is formed. Such a mode is pictured 
above in dull-green Burlingham silk. The side- 
back and side-front seams extend to the shoul- 
ders, and a contrasting vest with ‘‘ U”’ neck may 
be inserted. The fronts may roll back in re- 
vers or lapels, and form notches with the ends 
of the rolling collar. The cuts show the seams 
strapped and plain, and straps may also conceal 
the joining of the redingote skirts. Reversed cuffs 
in fancy outline may be added to the sleeves, which 
are formed by two seams, and show the fashion- 
able plaited or gathcred fulness at the top. 

Persian vesting would give a pleasing touch 
of color to a jacket or redingote of black broad- 
cloth, and a skirt of the cloth might accompany 
it. Etamine, serge, cheviot, mohair weaves, 
English suiting, taffeta and linen are desirable 
selections. 

Pattern 8455 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches 
bust measure. For the medium size, the Eton 
jacket calls for 3144 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 2'4 vards 44 inches wide, or 134 yard 
54 inches wide; the redingote, in seven-eighths 
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‘Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents. 
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Seven-Eighths Length. 
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8459—LanpiEs’ NORFOLK JackFT WITH 
NOTCHED OR SHAWL COLLAR WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE YOKE OR Currs 


614 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 3% yards 44 inches wide or 
3% yards 54 ins. wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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THIS EXTREMELY SMART STREET SUIT WAS MADE OF 
FINE-CHECKED MOHAIR AND UNITES NORFOLK JACKET 


No. 8459 AND SKIRT No. 8467. 


PAVEMENT-GRAY KERSEY IS REPRESENTED IN THIS STYLISH 


DEVELOPMENT OF REDINGOTE No. 8455 AND SKIRT No. 


8443, AND SILK AFFORDS RELIEF. 
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LADIES’ OR MISSES’ JACKETS; LADIES’ WAISTS 


8 49 2—Ladies’ or Misses’ Box Bolero Jacket—There is no gain- 
saying the popularity of the bolero, and in box style it is espe- 
cially fancied for Summer wear. The mode here illustrated in 
black taffeta with white all-over lace, in ivory peau de soie with 





8492—LaDIEs’ oR Misses’ Box 
BOLERO JACKET, WITH POINT- 
ED OR ROUND CORNERS, AND 
LONG OR REGULATION SHOUL- 
DERS WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
COLLAR OR FRILL SLEEVES. 





eyelet embroidery and 

lace, and also in all-over 

lace, shows the _ latest 
idea in this form of garment. It has under-arm and long or reg- 
wlation shoulder scams and round or pointed corners at the 
front. A prettily shaped collar is included, but the jacket may 
be collarless. Frill sleeves shaped by one seam and _ terminat- 
ing in line with the bolero are used or not, as desired, and the 
long shoulders give the effect of caps. 

This is particularly pleasing as part of a suit of voile, etamine, 
drap d’été, erépe de Chine cloth, chiffon broadcloth, Panama suit- 
ing, taffeta, linen and numcrous tub fabrics. It is also suitable for 
eyelet or other embroidery for wear over thin Summer frocks. 

Pattern 8492 is in 4 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust measure. 
For the medium size, the jacket with collar and sleeves calls for 
2 yards of silk 20 inches wide, with % yard of all-over lace; with- 





out them, 13% yard 18 inches wide will be needed. Price, 15 cents. © ONE OF THE JAUNTIEST OF SUMMER WRAPS, A BOX BOLERO, 
IS HERE PICTURED IN BLACK TAFFETA WITH WHITE SILK 
ae . COLLAR; THE NUMBER IS 8492. 


847 1—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist — Thin, washable shirt- 


waists arc always prettiest when the majority of the new designs have tl:em in voke 
made with tucks in some form, and _ effect, supplying fulness below that renders them ex- 


ceptionally becom- 
ing. The mode here 
shown in lingerie 
Stvle has groups 
of tucks, and 
1s developed from 
Persian lawn with 
Mechlin insertion 
and in dotted 
mousseline with 
all-over lace. An 
mvisible closing is 
made at the back, 
and the shirt-waist 
is drawn down or 
eased, as preferred. The voke, which is of fancy 
shaping, is optional, and the neck is high with 
standing collar. Two depths of cuff are supplied 
for the completion of the full sleeves, either being 
used, as fancied. 





8471—LapiEs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WaAISsT, Fine organdy might be used for duplicating the 
CLOSED aT THE BACK, AND DRAWN design, and for trimming, motifs of Teneriffe lace 
Down OR EASED, WITH OR WITHOUT would give a dainty touch. Strins of insertion 
THE Fancy YOKE. between the tucks would afford pretty elaboration 

-_ Ss 
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for a lawn waist, while for a white linen blouse a fancy 
voke ornamented with embroidery is suggested. All 
thin shirtings will make up satisfactorily from this mode. 





8464—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist— Wide and narrow 


tucks are attractively associated in this smart design, 
which is pictured in handkerchief linen with hand-em- 


8464—LapDIEs' TUCKED SHIRT WAIST, 


CLOSED IN FRONT, AND DRAWN 
DOWN OR EASED. 


Pattern 8471 is in 6 sizes 
from 32 to 42inches bust meas- 
ure. For the medium size, it 


needs 3% yards of material 
WA 


<7 inches wide, or 3 vards 36 inches wide, with 5g yard of 
all-over lace. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


broidery, and in pink ging- 
ham with insertion. Tucks 
in the back slant toward 
the centre, giving increased 
slenderness to the waist, 
and in front a similar effect 
is given, the closing being 
made under the one at the 
left, or a visible button 
closing may be made in 
double-breasted style. The 
remaining tucks terminate 
at yoke depth, producing 
desirable fulness over the 
bust, and the pattern provides for cither the drawn- 
down or the eased effect. A regulation standing collar 
supported hy a narrow band completes the neck. 
Lengthwise tucks appear on the sleeves, and the ful- 
ness between is taken up at the top in fine tucks. 
Deep cuffs lengthen them. A crush belt serves asa 
finish for the waist. 

All the popular materials used for shirt-waists are 
suitable for the reproduction of this mode, gingham, 
French brilliant, damas, marseilles, basket cheviot, 





nainsook, lawn, organdy, Scotch or French flannel, louis- 
ine, taffeta, pongee and China silk being recommended. 


Pattern 8464 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 


measure. [For the medium size, it will require 34% yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or 27g yards 36 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


Butterick Patterns 
are Reduced to 
10, 15 and 


20 Cents 


DAINTY TURN-OVERS OF EMBROIDERY AND THE TUCKS 
THE PATTERN PRESCRIBES SUPPLY THE SIMPLE ORNA- 
MENTATION FOR THIS TAFFETA SHIRT-WAIST— No. 8471. 


for June, 1905 





THIS PRETTY TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST IS No. 8464, IN 
SHEER WHITE LAWN WITH MOTIFS OF LACE IN GRADED 
SIZES AND VALENCIENNES INSERTION FOR ADORNMENT. 
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(Stic) LADIES’ WAISTS, SHIRT-WAISTS, ETC. (5 Mali C) 


8480—Ladies’ Round 
Yoke ‘ Baby”’ Waist — No 
mode is more generally be- 
coming than the “ baby” waist, and the pattern here de- 
picted has the advantage of being made with the closing 





either at the back 
or in front, the 
latter being fin- 
ished with a 
straight or pointed 
lower outline. 
Whether it shall be 
bloused, eased or 
drawn down 
closely is a matter 
of taste, a deep or 
shallow crush 
girdle or a soft belt 
affording a finishat 
the waist. A round 
yoke adds to the 
becomingness and 
may be in_ high- 
necked style with 
standing collar or 
cut out in Dutch 
or low round out- 


line. Gathers ad- 8493—Lanigs’ SHIRT-WalIsT, CLOSED AT THE BACK, DRAWN DOWN OR EASED, 
just the fulness be- AND WITH THE FRONT TUCKED OR GATHERED TO THE I‘ANCY OR 
SQUARE YOKE. 


low the yoke, and 
a close-fitting lin- 
ing gives support. Linings are also supplied for the sleeves, 
which have double or single puffs to elbow depth, and may 
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be extended to the wrist 
by deep cuffs. Fou- 
lard and silk batiste, 
with point de Venise 
all-over and Valen- 
ciennes lace, fancy 
banding and faggoting 
for decoration, are rep- 
resented. 

This mode is suitable 
for all soft matenials 
8480 —Lapies’ Rounv-Yoxe 2nd will make up pret- 

‘““Bany” WalsT, CLOSED AT tily from Brussels net, 
THE BACK OR FRONT, AND point d’esprit, figured 
Drawn Down, Easep or net, Chinaor India silk, 
BLOUSED, WITH HIGH OR voile, wool batiste, chif- 
DuTCH OR Low RounD NECK, = fon, mousseline or crépe 
AND FULL-LENGTH OR’ de Chine. A charming 
SHORTER SLEEVES, WITH OR : ; ; 
WITHOUT THE DEEPORSHaL- ©YE™S bodice might 
Low GIRDLE. be made of ivory mes- 

saline. with the neck 

outlined by bouillonées of shaded pink chiffon. 

Pattern 8480 is in 8 sizes from 30 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the medium size, it calls for 214 yards of 
material 44 inches wide, with 1144 yard of all-over lace 18 
inches wide to cover collar, yoke, etc. Price, 20 cents. 








8 47 4—Ladies’ Sailor Blouse.—Sailor blouses are alwavs 
pretty, and a smart design is shown at the bottom of 
the page in heavy white linen, 
and also in blue serge con- 
trasted with white. It is de- 
signed to slip over the head or 
to close in front, and is cut 
away to reveal the removable 
shield finished with a standing 
collar. The sailor collar is 
pointed or in tab effect at the 
front, and a lacing may be used 
with good effect to hold the 
ends in place. A deep yoke- 
facing is an attractive feature 
but 1s not always employed, 


8474—LanpleEs’ SAILOR BLOUSE, CLOSED IN FRONT OR and the mode, which has long 
SLIPPED OVER THE HEAD, WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD, .Shoulders, may have bishop 
SAILOR COLLAR HAVING TAB OR POINTED FRONT sleeves gathered into bands or 
ENDS, LONG SHOULDERS AND SAILOR oR Bisuor  Sallor sleeves Plaited to cuff 
SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE DEEP YOKE-FACING, depth. Tapes inserted in a cas 
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FLOWER-PRINTED TULLE IS REPRESENTED IN THIS 
“ BABY’? WAIST, No. 8480, AND A PLAIN SILK GIR- 
DLE AND LACE !N VARIOUS FORMS AFFORD RELIEF. 


ing regulates the fulness at the 
belt over which it puffs out 
modishly all around. 

For yachting, white flannel 
would be chic, with emblems 
embroidered in gold and a white 
silk tie, Askirt of the same ma- 
terial, with ‘“‘nun’s folds” of the 
material for decoration, would 
complete a charming costume. 
Linen, duck, piqué, marseilles 
and canvas, may be used with 
good results as well as cashmere, 
cheviot, albatross, etc. 

Pattern 8474 is in 7 sizes from 
30 to 42 inches bust measure. 
For the medium size, it calls for 
5% yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 3 yards 44 inches wide, 
with 54 yard of contrasting ma- 
terial 27 inches wide for the 
shield. Price, 20 cents. 
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8 493—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist— 
The lines of the shirt-waist dis- 
played on the opposite page are 
especially good, and it shows the 
back closing so much admired. 
A one-piece yoke that may ex- 
tend down the front and over the 
sleeves or terminate in square 
effect is a stylish feature. A 


standing collar over a narrow band completes the neck, 
and the closing of the waist is concealed by a simuiated 


for June, 1905 





Butterick Pat- 
terns are Re- 
duced to 
10, 15 
and 20 
Cents 


THIS PLAIN SAILOR BLOUSE WILL GIVE THE UTMOST 
SATISFACTION FOR OUTING PURPOSES, THE MODE, No. 
8474, BEING PICTURED IN BLUE SERGE WITH WHITE. 
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A MODE THAT ADDS GREATLY TO THE SHOULDER 
BREADTH, No. 8493, IS HERE SHOWN IN POINTILLE 
CREPE DE CHINE, WITH MALTESE LACE TO TRIM. 


box-plait. Slight gathers at 
the waist-line relieve the 
plainness of the back, and 
the front is tucked or gath- 
ered to the yoke. Provision 


'is made for the drawn-down 


or the eased effect, and a 
crush belt finishes the waist. 
Leg-o’-mutton shaping char- 
acterizes the sleeves, gathers 
being introduced at the seams 
above theelbow, andthelower 
part is plain and closely fitted. 
Small cuffs that fall over the 
hand are added when desired. 
The design is here copied in 
champagne crépe de Chine 
with Bruges lace yoke and 
collar, and in tan grass linen 
with lace insertion for orna- 
mentation. 

Very pretty effects are ob- 
tainable from plain or fancy 
taffeta, pongee. wool gauze, 
checks, cotton voile, etamine, 
damas, French brilliant, mad- 
ras and linon. 

Pattern 8493 is in 7 sizes 
from 30 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the medium 
size, it calls for 3% yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 
23% yards 44 inches wide, 


each with 5 yard of all-over lace 18 inches wide to cover 
collar and yoke. Price of pattern, 20 cents 
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Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents 





8454—LapiFs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, 
CLOSED AT THE BaCK OR FRONT AND 
DRAWN DOWN OR EASED, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE CUFFS. 


edge. 


Mig | 
fe hey 
Se | 845 4—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt- be made in elbow lengthif preferred. A leather belt 1s worn. 


ae 


Waist—A group of fine tucks at 
each side of the back and front, the latter stitched 
only to deep yoke depth, afford ornamentation for 
the shirt-waist pictured above. Pale-blue lansdowne 
with ribbon appliqué and lace edging, and lawn, with 
a decoration of hand embroidery were selected for 
these developments. The pattern makes allowance 
for either a back or front closing, which renders it 
desirable for various materials and modes of elabo- 
ration. The usual standing collar and neck-band 
finish is given, and either the drawn-down or eased 
effect is allowed, with a crush belt of ribbon or one 
of the material for waist completion. Tucks in deep 
cuff effect decorate the sleeves, or cuffs may be added, 
the sleeve being tucked or gathered to them. 

A shirt-waist made of melon-rose peau de cygne 
and closed at the back might have a large lace motif 
laid on the front, or a series of small ones arranged 
in some design. Braiding would be pretty on linen, 
silk or chiffon cloth. Louisine, taffeta, peau de soie, 
Liberty satin, pongee, albatross, cotton, etc. are used. 

Pattern 8454 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the me- 
dium size, it will re- 
quire 3 yards of material 36 
inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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8435—LanieEs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, 
DRAWN DOWN OR EASED. 


chemisette of Persian silk, and 
for a Nile-green lansdowne 
waist Irish point lace 
might be used for chemi- 
sette and cuffs. 





Co Sor 
8449—LaDIES’ TUCKED OR GATHERED SURPLICE SHIRT-WalstT, DRAWN DOWN OR EASED, WITH FULL- 


LENGTH OR L:LHOW SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CHEMISETTE, 


8449—Ladies’ Tucked 
or Gathered Surplice 
Shirt-W aist—Shirt-waists 
that are made with sur- 
plice closing are classed 
among thedressier modes, 
and are adapted to a 
variety of materials. The 
design at the bottom of 
the page shows lawn 
trimmed with Valenci- 
ennes lace in.one make- 
up, plain linen being 
selected for the other. 
Vertical tucks ornament 
the back, and those in 
front terminate at yoke 
depth, excepting the one 
nearest the front which 
is stitched to the lower 


A chemisette with or without a collar may 
fill in the open neck, and provision is made for the 
waist to be eased or drawn down. 
tops and tucked deep cuffs are supplied, but may 


Sleeves with full 


Cream-white cashmere would make up prettily with a 





Nun's-veiling, wool batiste, silk can- 
vas, eolienne,crépe Léda, foulard, pongee, mousseline 
and chiffon cloth are suggested. 

Pattern 8449 is in-9 sizes from 30 to 46 inches 


bust measure. For the 
medium size, it needs 4 
yards of material 27 
inches wide or 3% yards 
36 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 20 cenis. 
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843 5—Ladies’ Tucked 
Shirt-Waist—The shirt- 
Waist pictured above in 
hand-embroidered _ blue 
linen and in gray cotton 
voile is exceptionally at- 
tractive in design, pre- 
senting both the drawn- 
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DULL-FINISHED FRENCH LINEN OF A 
PRETTY BLUE TINT I§ REPRESENTED IN THIS 
SIMPLE MAKE-UP OF No. 8435, THE STOCK 
AND CUFFS BEING OF LACE. 


HAND-EMBROIDERY 


down and the eased effect. Wide tucks at each side of the 
centre ornament the back, and the fronts also show wide 
tucks on the shoulders, stitched to yoke depth. Closing 
is made at the centre under a box-plait or with visible 
buttons. The narrow neck-band is concealed by a stand- 
ing collar. Bishop sleeves of 
the approved size finished with 
deep or shallow cuffs are sup- 
plied, and a leather belt is a 
stylish accessory. 

Russian suiting will make a 
smart costume with a plaited 
skirt and a shirt-waist like this. 
French shrunken linen, linen 
etamine, lawn, dimity, cam- 
bric, madras, etc., will make 
up prettily. 

Pattern 8435 is 
from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the medium 
size, it will need 334 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, 
or 3% yards 36 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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8 475—Ladies’, Misses’ or 
Girls’ Two-Seam Bishop Sleeve 
—A bishop sleeve that is suitable alike for plain and fancy 
shirt-waists is here illustrated in white lawn and in 
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in 7 sizes 





8475—LaDIEsS’, 


for june, 1905 


AN EFFECTIVE DECORATION OF LACE AND 
IN OPEN-WORK STYLE 
RENDERS THIS SHIRT-WAIST (No. 8454) OF 
LINEN CAMBRIC VERY ATTRACTIVE. 





MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ Two-SEAM BISHOP 
SLEEVE, WITH DEEP OR SHALLOWER CUFF. 
(FOR SHIRT-WaAISTS, ETC.) 


THIS CHARMING SHIRT-WAIST SHOWS THE 
POPULAR SURPLICE CLOSING; IT {SS No. 
8449, IN NILE-GREEN BATISTE, WITH A 
DECORATION OF INSERTION. 


embroidered batiste, insertion and beading forming the 
deep cuff. It is of generous proportions but not of 
exaggerated size, and the fulness at the top is dis- 
posed in gathers. The sleeve is of two-piece shaping 
and is finished with a deep or shallower cuff, small 
buttons and loops effecting the 
fastening. 

This sleeve is sure to be 
very popular and may be re- 
produced in all shirt-waist 
materials, including chambray, 
linen, lawn, linon, madras, 
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S) dotted and plain swiss, pon- 
SSS . ° . ° k 
Fx gee, dimity, rajah silk, fou- 
x SSS re 
Coif lard, voile, albatross, cash- 
' ~~ >» 
X. i) mere, French, Scotch or Iona 
CSS : 
‘ } : | flannel, viyella, etc. The cuff 


in deep style might be com- 
posed of bands of the material 
faggoted together, or alternated 
with insertion. Hand embroid- 
ery is also suggested. 

Pattern 8475 is in 8 sizes 
from 8 to 15 inches arm meas- 
ure, measuring the arm about 
one inch below the armpit. 
For 11 inches arm, a pair of 
sleeves needs 1344 yard of 
material 27 inches wide, or 1!4 vard 36 inches wide, 
or 1 yard 44 inches wide. Price of aa 10 cents. 
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8451—Ladies’ Draped Surplice Waist—Modes that combine 
the draped and surplice effects have a double claim to recognition 
among late designs. Both of these characteristics are noted in 
the waist here pictured in figured foulard and apple-green messa- 
line, the former with plain louisine and sleeve fills of lace for 
relief, and the latter assuciated with Chantilly and Venetian 
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8451—LanpieEs’ DRAPED SURPLICE WAIST, 
HAVING HIGH NECK OR V NECK WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE YOKE-TUCKER, AND 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES. 


point lace. A fitted body lining is essential for good results, 
and sleeve linings are also supplied. The draped backs conform 
to the surplice idea, the slight fulness of the waist being con- 
trolled by gathers at the back and front edges, under trimming 
bands and at the armholes and the under-arm seams. The 
shaped belt is somewhat deeper in front than at the sides and 
back. Modifications of the pattern allow a high neck with yoke- 
tucker and standing collar, or V neck, and for the sleeves to be 
in full length or to terminate at elbow depth, with or without 


cuffs. Gathers along the scam adjust the fulness of the sleeves, THE DRAPED SURPLICE EFFECT IS SHOWN IN THIS WAIST 
giving the mousquetaire effect. (No. 8451) OF BONE-WHITE SILK VOILE, LACE INSERTION! 
Silk poplin will prove very satisfactory for this style of bod- AND FRILLS AFFORDING ORNAMENTATION. 


ice, and is suggested four an evening waist in lemon white to be 

worn with a skirt of the same material. Pineapple gauze, point narrow band concealed by a standing collar—and 
d'esprit, mousseline, crépe de Chine, peau de cygne, eolienne, the pattern includes full sleeves gathered at the to 
veiling, chiffon cloth and cashmere are also suitable. allowance being made for 

Pattern 8451 is in 8 sizes from 30 to 44 inches bust measure. tucks at the wrist in 

For the medium size, it will 
need 4 yardsof figured silk 
and 14% yard of plain silk 
each 20 inches wide, with 
yard of fancy net 18 
inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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8 4 5 7—Ladies’ Tucked 
Shirt-Waist—For general 
wear there is nothing to 
take the place of the shirt- 
Waist, and tucks in) some 
form adorn most of them. 
Linen is represented in the 
cuts here given and wide 





tucks are taken up at the Butterick Patterns are 

back and also in front, where Reduced to 10, 15 

they terminate at yoke or a20C 

waist depth, the closing an ents . 
being arranged in front, 8457—LapIEs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WatsT, 
under a simulated broad DRAWN Down or EASED, WITH 
box-plait, Provision is made for the drawn-down or SLEEVES IN SAILOR OR BISHOP 
eased effect. ‘The regular neck finish is employed—a STYLE, 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS AND LADIES’ OR MISSES’ GIRDLES 


Butterick Pat- K 
terns are Re- 
duced to 
10, 15 
and 20 
Cents 
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Round Length. 
8443—LaDIeEs' NINE-GORED FLARE SKIRT IN ROUND, 
SHORT ROUND OR INSTEP LENGTH, WITH AN 

INVERTED BOxX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 


8443 — Ladies’ Nine- 
Gored Flare Skirt — Gen- 
erous width at the foot 
is the dominant feature 
meet - of the newest skirts, and 

Short Round Length. the close adjustment 
about the hips is gener- 

ally observed in those made of heavy weaves of cotton, 
linen or wool. Navy-blue duck and flecked cheviot were 
used for illustrating this mode, which is shaped to produce 
a marked flare at each seam and is plainly finished. Nine 


urement of about five yards. 
box-plait 1s 
short round or instep length 1s allowed. 


satisfactory for wear with shirt- 
in round length this design will make up 
prettily in silk, wool or wash matenials. 


laid at the back, and round, 


Simple modes of this class are the most 
vaists, and 


Pattern 8443 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 


inches waist measure. For 24 inches waist, 
of goods, without a nap or other distinct 
up or down, it requires 414 yards 44 inches 


wide: with anap, 5% yards. Price, 20 cents. 
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8472—Ladies’ Tucked Seven - Gored 
Skirt — The skirts with vertical tucks are 
pretty made from thin materials, and the 
design at the bottom of the page in fi gured 
blue foulard and in orchid silk batiste shows 
this decoration, as well as wider tucks at the 
foot. Seven gores were employed for con- 
struction, the tucks being grouped at each 





8490—I.ADIES’ OR MISSES’ GIRDLES AND SUSPENDERS. 


gores were side seam and stitched to flounce depth, and at the back 










8472-—Lavies TUCKED SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, IN MEDIUM SWEEP LENGTH, WITH 


AN INVERTED BOX-PLAtIt AT THE BACK. 





employed, aninverted box-plait is arranged. The lower edge in the 
and in the medium sizes affords a measurement of about five yards 
medium and three-fourths, and a graceful medium sweep is allowed 
sizes the Cream-colored nun’s-veiling will be pretty for a skirt to 
loweredgeat- wear with white shirt-waists, and for a dressy toilette: of 
tainsameas- fawn-colored eolienne this mode might be used with a 


tucked surplice waist. 

Pattern 8472 isin 8 sizes from 20 to 
34 inches waist measure. For 24 
inches waist, of material without a 
nap or other distinct up or down, it 
needs 714 yards 44 inches wide: with 
anap, 10% yards. Price, 20 cents. 
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8490—Ladies’ or Misses’ Girdles 
and Suspenders— Nearly all of the new 
gowns and waists are finished with a 
girdle, and the fancy suspenders are 
also very popular. Both shirred and 
plain effects are here pictured café 
au lait messaline and black taffeta 
ts silver serving for illustration. 

he suspenders in Scolloped outline 
are divided -at the top, one rtion 
extending over the sleeve and nen S- 
ing the apparent breadth of should - 
and they are attached to a lai a 
dle seamed at the front or aa CARs 
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FINE WHITE LINON WAS SELECTED FOR THIS DAINTY SHIRT- THIS STYLISH OUTFIT SHOWS SHIRT-WAIST No. 8464, WITH 
F WAIST, No. 8435, AND DECORATED WITH HAND EMBROID- GIRDLE AND SUSPENDERS No. 8490 IN WHITE HABUTAI, AND 
" ERY AND LACE; THE SKIRT, No. 8443, IS QF BLACK KERSEY. SKIRT No. 8472 IN GUN-METAL SOFT TAFFETA, 
\" Digitized by Wa OOO 
g: 975 ; { 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 2B 


Me Ps etteeeenny, being formed at the back, OT the ful- 

Soe ie sm ~ ness may be controlled by gathers. The 

iy py} lower part consists of two flounces, cir- 

cularly shaped and gathered with self- 

headings, the upper one supporting the 

lower. Long and medium sweeps as 

well as round length are considered, 

and in the medium sizes the lower edge 

attains a measurement of about seven 
yards. 

Foulard will be admirable for mak- 
ing up in this way, and French gazine 
and printed tulle are recommended. 
Eolienne, voile, gaze du Barry, 
pongee, Burlingham, rajah and 
China silk, organdy and lawn 
are adaptable. 

Pattern 8440 is in 7 sizes from 
20 to 32 inches waist measure. 
For 24 inches waist, it needs 
11 yards of material 24 inches 
wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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8 441—Ladies’ Shirred Prin- 
) cess or Corsage Skirt—The 
Frou-Frou Medium Sweep. curves of the figure are charm- 
8441—LabIES’ SHIRRED SEVEN- ingly brought out by the mode 

GORED PRINCESS OR CORSAGE shown at the top of the page 

SKIRT, IN FrRou-FRou oR ReGu- café au lait eolienne with 

LATION MEDIUM SWEEPOR Rounp _ taffeta trimming band and sus- 

LENGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT THE penders. A seven-gored foun- 

SUSPENDERS OR ONE OR TWO dation skirt fitted smoothly 

TRIMMING RUFFLES; AND MADE about the hips forms a basis 

WITH A SEVEN-GORED FOUNDA- for the full outer skirt. and 

ION SKIRT. has an inverted -box-plait at 

the back. Just enough fulness 

Frou-Frou Round Length. is allowed in the upper part of the outside skirt to give 

proper effect to the shirrings. Seven gores are used, 

effect. The shirred suspenders are made in one with the and at the lower edge in the medium sizes a measure- 

girdle, under-arm and shoulder seams being used inshaping, ment of about five yards and one-half is afforded. 

and stays underneath hold the 

shirrings in place, those on the 

shoulders being in tuck style. 

Hooks and eyes fasten the 

girdle invisibly at the back in 
any case. 

Silk that matches or con- 
trasts agreeably with the dress 
material may be used with 
good effect. Peau de soie, gros- 
grain, peau de cygne, crépe de 
Chine, liberty satin, louisine 
and chiffon velvet are suitable. 

Pattern 8490 is in 7 sizes from 
20 to 32 inches waist measure. 
For 24 inches waist, the shirred 
girdle and suspenders require 
134 yard of material 20 inches 
wide; the crush or plain girdle 
and scolloped suspenders call 
for 11% yard in the same width. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


















Regulation Round 
Length. 
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Long Sweep. 
8440—LaDIES'’ SKIRT, IN LONG OR 
8 440—Ladies’ Skirt — Fig- MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH: 
a steals aA d ‘d CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR UPPER 
HECG, “CaS, Snes otted an PART, DART TUCKED OR GATHFRED 
plain silk are depicted in the AT THE Top AND LENGTHENED BY 5 
illustrations of this pretty skirt, z wo GATHERED CIRCULAR noe oe 
. “LOUNCES, . - 
a mode particularly adapted to ? Medium Sweep 


soft, thin materials. The up- 
per part is circularly shaped and a close adjustment is Two trimming ‘ruffles are supplied, but on 


given the top by tiny dart tucks, an inverted box-plait be omitted. The upper ed _< ro ae both may 
976 = ge 18 in fancy outline and 
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in the medium 
sizes a meas- 
urement of 
about six 
yardsand one- 
half is given. 
Regular me- 
dium sweepor 
round length 
may be given 
the mode, 
which is gen- 
erally known 
as the ripple 
circular skirt. 
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\\ Wide mate- 
\\ rials generally 
\\ give the best 
\ \ Round Length. results for 
\\ \ - skirts of this 
\ \ type,although 


stripes, plaids and checks that can be invis- 
ibly seamed are quite as satisfactory. Some 
of these are made with the bias seam in 
front, and are very pretty. 

Pattern 8494 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 in- 
ches waist measure. For 24 inches waist, the 
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\ 
AY DUN LATA skirt without centre front seam needs 5% 
#8 8494—LapiEs’ ONE OR TWO PIECE CIRCL- etbek wich 4a tucees wid 1 q 
s LAR SKIRT, IN MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND yards of materia 44 inches wide or 31g yards 
‘\ LENGTH, RIPPLED RELOW THE HIPs, WITH AN 50 inches wide; with centre front seam and 
iN INVERTED Box-PLAIT OR IN HABIT STYLE AT cut bias calls 

THE BACK. (SOMETIMES CALLED THE RIPPLE for 434 yards 

















CIRCULAR SKIRT.) 44 inches 
wide, or 44% 
finished with a trim- yards 50 inches wide. 
ming band, and double Price, 20 cents. 
or single suspenders are 
used if fancied. Round ae 
or medium sweep in 8484—Ladies’ Skirt 
regulation or frou-frou —An extremely grace- 
style may be 
adopted. Black 
point d’esprit will be charming made in this way, 
with a waist of the surplice order. 

Pattern 8441 is in 6 sizes from 20 to 30 inches 
waist measure. For 24 inches waist measure, the 
outside skirt with two trimming ruffles calls for 9 
yards of material 44 inches wide; without ruffles, 
101% yards 27 inches wide; 
the foundation. 9  vards 
20 inches wide. Price, 
20 cents. er 


8494—Ladies’ One or 
Two-Piece Circular Skirt— 
The nipple skirts have caught 
the popular fancy, and a de- 
sign that comes under this 
heading is pictured above 
in tan cloth and in checked 
cashmere; the former is 1n 
one-piece style while the lat- 
ter is cut bias with a seam 
at the centre of the front. 
The circular shaping affords 
smooth adjustment over the 
hips without the aid of darts, 
and an inverted box-plait 
removes the fulness unless 
the habit back is preferred. 
The ripple commences just 
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Medium Sweep. 
8484—LaADIES’ SKIRT, IN LONG OR MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND 
LENGTH : CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR UPPER PART WITH AN 
below the hips, falling in INVERTED Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK LENGTHENED BY A TUCK- 
deep flutes at the foot, where PLAITED, SHIRRED OR GATHERED FIVE-GORED FLOUNCE. 
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A DRESSY BOX BOLERO, No. 8492, IS HERE SHOWN IN SCARLET CASHMERE !S REPRESENTED IN THIS PRETTY TOI- 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY ON BATISTE, WITH SKIRT No. LETTE, AND ALL-OVER LACE AND BANDING ADD TO ITS BECOM- 
8494, DEVELOPED IN PEARL-GRAY BROADCLOTH. INGNESS ; THE WAIST IS No. 8480 AND THE SKIRT, No. 8484, 
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ful skirt is illustrated at the bottom of page 978 in printed 
voile with Irish crochet lace, and in myrtle-green lansdowne 
and dark-blue taffeta with bands of the goods. The upper 
portion is circular and by the aid of darts at each side is 
smoothly adjusted over the hips. An inverted box-plait dis- 
poses of the back-fulness. Tuck-plaits, shirrs or gathers con- 
trol the fulness of the deep five-gored flounce, which length- 
ens the mode and falls in a long or medium 
sweep, although round length is allowed. 
The lower edge in the medium sizes meas- 
ures about six yards and one-half. 

A pretty frock might be made of pink 
crépe de Paris with the skirt like this and 
a fancy waist of the crépe. 

Pattern 8484 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 
inches waist measure. For 24 inches waist, 
it needs 12 vards of goods 20 inches wide 
or 61% yards 44 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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8452—Ladies’ Thirteen-Gored Skirt— 
An unusually becoming effect was achieved 
in this design, which is often referred to as 
the ‘‘ kilt umbrella skirt.’’ Close adjust- 
ment is given the upper part, thirteen gores 
being used, and at the back an under- 
folded box-plait is laid. The side seams in 
the upper part are turned and stitched in 
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narrow lap style, the extensions below pro- 
ducing ripples that may be pressed in plaits. 
The lower edge in the medium sizes attains 


84332—LanpIeES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, IN ME- 
DIUM SWEEP, ROUND OR SHORT ROUND 
LENGTH, WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT 
THE BACK, 


a measurement of about five yards and 
three-fourths. Round, short round and in- 
step lengths are provided for. Navy- 
blue canvas voile is here illustrated. 

Tobacco-brown mohair with a self- 
colored dot will provide a skirt that 
will be useful for wear with shirt-waists 
and a jacket to match if fancied. 


en 











Butterick Patterns 
are Reduced to 
10, 15 and 
20 Cents 
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Pattern 8452 is in 
8 sizes from 20 to 34 
inches waist measure. 
For 24 inches waist, it 
needs of material with- 
out a nap or other dis- 
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Round Length, 


8452—LaADIES’ THIRTEEN-GORED SKIRT, IN ROUND, 
SHORT ROUND OR INSTEP LENGTH, WITH AN INVERTED 
KOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, WITH THE SEAMS STITCHED 
IN NARROW WELTS TO DEEP YOKE DEPTH “AND 
WITH EXTENSIONS BELOW, PRODUCING A RIPPLE 
OR KILT EFFECT. (KNOWN AS THE RIPPLE OR 
KILT UMBRELLA SKIRT.) 





aS 
Instep Length. 


co 
Digitized by (Oo Og 





Medium Sweep. 


tinct up or down, 5 yards 44 inches 
wide; with a nap, 614 yards. Price, 
20 cents. 

ae 


8 433—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt— 
The skirts that are full about the feet 
and fit closely over the hips are ex- 
tremely graceful in appearance and 
are very fashionable. Seven gores 
shape the one illustrated above in 
gray pebble cheviot and in blue mixed 
goods, and it is perfectly plain, an in- 
verted box-plait taking up the back 
fulness. The slight ripple effect be- 
gins just below the hips, and the lower 
edge attains a measurement of about 
four yards and one-half in the medium 
sizes. Medium sweep, round and 
short round lengths are provided for. 

Oxford cravenette will be smart for 
wear with silk or washable shirt- 
waists and with a jacket or coat of 
the cravenette will form an attractive 
costume. Tweed, serge, covert. linen 
piqué, etc., are recommended. | 

Pattern 8433 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 
36 inches waist measure. For 24 in- 
ches waist, of material without a nap 
or other distinct up or down. it will 
need 44 yards 44 inches wide - with 
a nap, 55g yards. Price, 20 denis: 
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AN EMBROIDERED, LACE-TRIMMED BATISTE SHIRT-WAIST, A CHARMING SURPLICE SHIRT-WAIST, No. 8449, MADE OF 
No. 8436, SUSPENDERS AND GIRDLE (8490) OF BLACK SATIN, IVORY PEAU DE CYGNE, IS HERE SHOWN WITH SKIRT No, 
AND SKIRT No. 8462 IN BLACK CHEVIOT ARE HERE ASSOCIATED. 8433 IN GRAY-AND-BLUE SHEPHERD'S CHECK. 
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Round Length. 


8463—Ladies’ Tucked or Gath- 
ered Surplice House-Dress or Tea- 
Gown—The surplice closing is a con- 
spicuous feature of recent designs, and 
has the merit of being becoming to all 
figures. A house-dress or tea-gown, 
in which this detail is noted, is illus- 
trated above in white dotted swiss 
and pale-blue chambray, lace supply- 
ing decoration for the former and 
needlework for the latter. The skirt 
is formed of five gores, wide enough 
at the top to allow fulness, which 
gathers control, but, if preferred, fine 
tucks may be taken up back of the 
front gore and an inverted box-plait 
is arranged at the back. Medium 
sweep and round lengths are given. 
Fulness at the shoulders of the blouse 
body may be tucked or gathered. 
The fronts pouch becomingly, a body 
lining being used, and a chemisette 
topped by a standing collar is in- 
serted or not according to fancy. 
Full sleeves finished with bands and 
self frills or deep cuffs are employed. 
The body and skirt are attached un- 
der a belt of mbbon. 

Lawn, challis,dimity,linon,cambric, 
louisine, crépe de Chine, cashmere 
and albatross are suitable materials. 

Pattern 8463 isin 8 sizes from 30 
to 44inches bust measure. For the 
medium size, it needs 1114 vards of 
goods 27 inches wide, with 114 vard 
of all-over lace for the chemisctte 
and cuffs. Price of pattern, 20 cents, 


8463—LapDIES’ TUCKED OR GATH- 





Medium Sweep. 


ERED SURPLICE HOUSE-DRESS OR 
TEA-Gown, IN MEDIUM SWEEP 
OR ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING 
OF A BLOUSE Bopby, WITH FULL- 
LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE CHEMI- 
SETTE; AND AN ATTACHED FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT, 
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Round Length. 


8468—LapiEs’ KIMONO WRAPPER OR LOUNG- 
InG-ROBE, IN MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND 
LENGTH, WITH FLOWING OR BISHOP 
SLEEVES. 


Butterick 
Patterns are 
Reduced to 


10, 15 and 
20 cents 





round length being also provided for. 
closing is made invisibly at the left of the 
centre, and sleeves of bishop shaping may 
replace those in flowing style finished with 
reversed cuffs. 

Fancy and plain lawn will be excellent 
for Summer, and black China silk or dark- 
gray foulard will be serviceable for the 
sleeping car. 
and dimity are all good selections. 





8468—Ladies’ Kimo- 
no Wrapper or Lounging 
Robe—The lounging robe 
is a most essential gar- 
ment, and the one illus- 
trated below in plain and 
figured crépe, with con- 
trasting material for the 
bands, was designed for 
comfort and service. 
Shoulder and under-arm 
seams are used in con- 
struction, and fulness at 
the frontis gathered toa 
band with mitred corners 
which extends around 
the neck and down the 
front edges. An _in- 
verted box-plait stitched 
for a short distance dis- 
poses of the back fulness, 
and the mode falls grace- 
fully in amedium sweep, 
The 


Pongce, henrietta, cham bray 


Pattern 8468 
iS in 4 sizes from 
32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 
For 36 inches 
bust, it calls for 
8164 yards of 
material 36 in- 
ches wide, with 
24% yards of 
contrasting ma- 
terial 14 or 
more ins. wide. 
Price, 20 cents. 
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WAS TRIMMED WITH 
IN THIS PORTRAYAL OF 


RING-PRINTED PALE-BLUE LAWN 
BANDS OF ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 
No. 8468, A GRACEFUL KIMONO WRAPPER. 


THE NEW STYLE TEA-GOWN OR SURPLICE HOUSE-DRESS, 


No. 8463 


, IS HERE DEVELOPED FROM WHITE HABUTAI, WITH 


ORIENTAL TRIMMING, AND A GIRDLE OF RED RIBBON. 
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8483—Ladies’ Empire Tea-Gown or Wrapper— ina deep point over the shoulders adding to their 
A charming house dress in Empire style is here pic- breadth; this accessory, however, may be omitted. 


tured in figured Nile-green challis with ribbon Bishop sleeves in full length and finished with cuffs, 
or in. tarec- 


quarter length 
with self - frills 
headed by 
bands are sup- ‘“~ 
plied. : 

This comfortable 
garment may be 
copied in dotted or 
plain swiss, Persian or 
Victoria lawn, linon, 
dimity, chambray, 
India_ silk, challis, 
pongee, viyella, 
cashmere, wool gauze 
or novelty goods, and 
any desired decora- 
tion may be 






























used. Rib- 
bon ties 
might be in- 


serted in the 
under - arm 
seams, and 
bowedin 
front, draw- 
ing the neg- 
Medium Sweep. ligéein to the 
8483-—LapIEs’ EMPIRE TEA-GOWN figure. Corn- 
OR WRAPPER, IN MEDIUM SWEEP  COlOred_—eo- 
OR RouUND LENGTH, WITH CIRCU- lienne is sug- 
LAR Back, A HiGH NeEcK wiTH~ gested for 
STANDING OR ROLLING COLLAR OR reproducing 
A V NECK AND FULL OR THREE- this mode, 
QUARTER LENGTH eee SLEEVES, with the fan- 
Path aerial antl “eet WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR, neltar 
qué lace and tubes. Round Length. PEATE: ae de of 
A fitted body lining tucked dved 
is used as a foundation for the short body, which may net inset with lace medallions. Iona flannel will also 
be high in the neck with standing or rolling collar or cut | make up attractively by this pattern, and may have 
out in V shape, and a deep collar in fancy outline is a collar of China silk bearing lace motifs. 
added if desired. Shoulder and under-arm seams 
are employed in making the body, and the skirt is 
attached, bias under-arm and centre-back seams 
giving circular shaping and providing the neces- 
sary fulness for the lower part. <A pretty effect is 
given by adding a circular flounce, in which case the 
lower part of the wrapper may be cut away. Me- 
dium sweep and round lengths are provided for. 
The sleeves are full, extending to the wrist with 
deep or shallow cuff facings applied to the linings, 
or finished in three-quarter length with frills. 
Eolienne, crépe de Chine, China silk, pongee, alba- 
tross and dotted and plain swiss are adaptable. 
Pattern 8483 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. For the medium size, it needs with 
flounce, 1314 yards of material 27 inches wide and 
without flounce, 10!'4 yards. Price of pattern, 
20 cents. 


Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 cents. 


and lace bands and 
frills for decoration, 
and in rose-pink soie- 
sette with elaboration 





ae 
8485—Ladies’ Dressing-Sack—The dainty dress- 8485—LapIes’ DRESSING-SACK, WITH 
ing-sack here pictured was developed in white China HIGH OR PoMPADOUR NECK, AND FULL 
silk and blue lawn, the former decorated with Valen- OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, 


; , ; WIT 
ciennes lace edging and insertion and the latter TH OR WITHOUT THE FANCY CoLLan. 


with embroidery. The back is semi-fitting, while 

the fronts are loose, closing invisibly at the centre, A Pattern 8485 is in 7 sizes 

high neck and standing collar may be adopted or the from 32 to 44 inches bust 

neck may be in becoming Pompadour style, a narrow measure. For the medium 

band-yoke finishing it. A lace bordered fancy collar size, it calls for 4 yards of material 27 inch 

lends a note of distinction to the design, and is fashioned yards 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 2 
984 " 





es wide, or 3)4 
O cents. 
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WHITE INDIA LINON WAS SELECTED FOR BOTH OF THESE CLARET-COLOR AND WHITE ARE TASTEFULLY BLENDED IN 
DAINTY GARMENTS, LACE BEING ATTRACTIVELY APPLIED; THIS GRACEFUL EMPIRE TEA: GOWN (No. 8483), THE MATERIAL 
THE DRESSING-SACK IS No. 8485 AND THE SKIRT No. 8488. BEING FOULARD, WITH LACE, SILK ANO RIBBON ACCESSORIES. 
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symm LADIES’ PETTICOAT-SKIRT, ETC. =Sxfnmx< 


trimmed with lace motifs or inser- 
tion, might be made to button to a 
skirt of nearsilk or soiesette. Sev- 
eral skirts may be had by making one 
top do for different flounces. 

Pattern 8488 is in 9 sizes from 20 
to 36inches waist measure. For 24 
inches waist, the petticoat-skirt in- 
cluding circular flounce and ruffles 
needs 123% yards of material 20 
inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 


wae 


8489—Ladies’ Tucked or Gathered 
Corset-Cover—Simplicity and good 
taste characterize the dainty corset- 
cover at the bottom of the page. 
Nainsook was trimmed with lace 
edging and beading. The fronts 
may be tucked to yoke depth or 
gathered. Square and rounding out- 
lines are provided for the neck, and 
the closing is arranged at the front 
or back. Under-arm and shoulder 
seams give the proper adjustment, 
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8488—LapIks’ FIVE-GORED 
PET TICOAT- SKIRT, IN 
ROUND, SHORT ROUND OR 
INSTEP LENGTH, DART- 
FITTED AT THE TOP AND 
WITH AN INVERTED Box- 
dion : PLAIT OR IN HABIT STYLE 
as AT THE BACK, OR WiTH 
Short Round Length. DRAW -STRINGS AT THE 
SIDES AND BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE DUST RUFFLE OR THE 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE SEWED OR BUTTONED ON. 
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8488—Ladies’ Five-Gored Petticoat-Skirt—This excel- 
lent mode is fitted by five gores, with a dart at each side 
and an inverted box-plait at the back, or in habit style; 
the fulness, however, may be controlled by draw-strings run 
through a casing. Round, short-round and instep lengths 
are given, the lower edge affording a measurement in the 
medium sizes of about three yards and one-fourth. A 
dust ruffle affords protection for the bottom of the skirt, 
but this, like the circular flounce, to which may be added 
a gathered, straight foot ruffle or three narrow frills, is 
an optional feature. Buttons and buttonholes may be g482—LapiFs’ EMprrE NIGHT-Gown, wITH HiGcH, DutcH RounpD 
used to attach it to the skirt orit may be secured per- or Fancy V NECK AND BIsHoP, PUFF OR SHORT ANGEL SLEEVES. 
manently. The lower edge, in the medium sizes, measures 
about four yards and one-fourth, Cambric trimmed with and the back is plain, save for slight fulness at the 
beading, edging and insertion, and silk and lace were united. waist-line. Both shield and puff sleeves are supplied, but 
A circular flounce of taffeta or louisine, elaborately neither need be used. A draw-string inserted in a casing 
draws the garment in to the fig- 
ure, and the skirt extension may 
be cut away or not, as preferred. 
_ White China silk will be attract- 
ive in this design for wear with 
‘frocks of swiss, organdy, lace or 
any other diaphanous goods 
Pattern 8489 is in 9 sizes from 
30 to 46inches bust measure. For 
the medium size, it calls fox 2% 
yards of material 36 inches er 


Price of pattern, 15 cents 
8489—LaplEs’ TUCKED OR GATH- ale 
ERED CORSET-COVER, CLOSED AT 


THE BACK OR FRONT, WITH ROUND OR SQUARE NECK, WITH OR WITH- 8 482—Ladies’ Empire Night- 
OUT THE SKIRT EXTENSION OR THE PUFF OR SHIELD SLEEvEs. GOwn—A simple and nitrantive 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15 and 20 CENTS. 2 : 
Digitized vy Googke Deltineator 
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8486—LapDIEs’, MISSES’ OR 
GIRLS’ BATHING COSTUME: 
CONSISTING OF A YOKE 

: BLOUSE AND KNICKER- 

BOCKERS UN ONE, WITH BAND OR FRILL FINISH; THE BLOUSE Hav- 
Inc A Hiew Neck witrHu ROLLING COLLAR OR STANDING BAND, OR A 
FRENCH SQUARE NECK, OR A HIGH OR OPEN NECK WITH SAILOR 
COLLAR, AND BISHOP, PUFF OR SHIELD SLEEVES; AND A FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED BOXx-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. 


verted box-plait or gathers at 
the back. A belt is included. 
Blue, gray, black or brown 
is usually chosen for bathing 
suits, and mohair weaves, ftlan- 
nel, serge, satin, taffeta and 
waterproof silk are used. 
Pattern 8486 is in 11 sizes 
from 24 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium 
size, it calls for 6 yards of ma- 
terial 44 inches wide: for a 
miss of 14 vears 534 vards will 
be needed. Price, 20 cents. 


We 


849 1—Ladies’, Misses’ or 
Girls’ Bathing Costume—Com- 
fort and perfect freedom should 
be the first consideration in the 
selection of a bathing costume, 
but this does not preclude the 
possibility of its being artistic 
and stylish. One that includes 
all these factors is here illus- 
trated in brown and white mo- 
hair with a narrow braid dec- 
oration. The blouse is in one 
with the knickerbockers and a 
centre seam is used in shap- 
ing. <A wide or narrow shawl 


for June, 1905 


design is illustrated directly opposite in fine nainsook, with 
a yoke of alternating rows of insertion and beading and a 
decoration of lace and ribbon in one instance, and in fine 
linen with a hand-embroidered yokein the other. The short 
body is fitted by shoulder and under-arm seams and is given 
a high neck, unless a Dutch round or a fancy V outline is 
preferred. The fulness at the front and back is disposed 
in gathers where it joins the body. A hem finish is given 
the lower edge, and the short angel sleeves may be replaced 
by bishop or puff sleeves with close bands. 

Mazalea, muslin, longcloth and linen are generally 
selected, and with a decoration of torchon, point de 
Paris or Mechlin lace will give pleasing results. 

Pattern 8482 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. For the medium size, it calls for 634 
yards of material 36 inches wide. The quantity of 
beading and insertion for making the body is not 
given as the quantity varies according 
to the width used. Price, 15 cents. 


ae 


8486 — Ladies’, Misses’ or Girls’ 
Bathing Costume—tThe design portrayed 
above in blue brilliantine with white 
braid trimming and in white serge is 
chic as Well as practical. The blouse and 
knickerbockers are in one, drawn in at 
the waist by tape or elastic in a casing. 
The square yoke may have a high neck 
with a standing band or a rolling collar 
for a finish. A sailor collar and a silk tie are pretty 
with the high or open neck, and provision is also 
made for French square outline. Fulness introduced 
below the yoke adds to the becomingness of the de- 
sign, and buttons are employed for closing. The 
knickerbockers may terminate in fnill style or be 
confined in bands, and the pattern provides full- 
length bishop, puff and shield sleeves. 

A hem 1s allowed on the skirt, which has five 
gores, fitting smoothly over the hips, and an_ in- 






collar finishes the blouse and 
frames the removable shield, 
which may be topped by a standing collar. The surplice 
closing is a noteworthy feature of the mode, and long bishop 
as well as puff sleeves with or without the frill decoration 
are included in the pattern. <A band or frill finish may be 
given the knickerbockers, which have inside leg seams. 
A hem finishes the straight skirt, which is gathered all 
around at the top, and a shaped belt outlines the waist. 
Pattern 8491 1sin 11 sizes from 24 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, it calls for 63% yards of 
material 44 inches wide; for a miss of 14 vears 45% yards 
will be needed. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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8491—LanlIEs’, MISSES’ OR 
GIRLS’ SURPLICE BATHING 
COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A 
BLOUSE AND KNICKERBOCK- 
ERS IN ONE, WITH BAND OR 
FRILL FINISH; THE KLOUSE 
HAVING A REMOVABLE SHIELD, 
WIDE OR NARROWER SHAWL 
COLLAR AND BISHOPOR PUFF 

: : SLEEVES; AND A STRAIGHT 

— FULL SKIRT. 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO/10,.15 and.20 CENTS. 


DRAPED WalsT, No. 8426. 


HE Directoire modes domi- 

nate the fashion world at the 

present time, and there 1s 
every indication that their vogue 
will continue. The extreme sup- 
pleness and thinness of materials; 
including the cloths, serges, etc., 
that have always been classed 
among the heavy fabries, afford 
unlimited opportunity for varied 
effects, and owing to the multi- 
plicity of designs presented, nearly 
every style of figure can be suited, 
The woman of slender figure may 
choose any of the draped models, 
and the shirred girdle will also be 
becoming, but the less willowy 
figure must scek plainer lines at 
the waist, and usually looks best 
with a smooth girdle. A tight- 
fitting Directoire waist will proba- 
bly prove the most becoming of 
all, and it adds a certain dignity 
that is very pleasing to a matronly 
figure. If the stout woman desires 
a draped bodice, however, there 
is no reason why she should not 
have it, if she selects her model 
with care and draws the material 








SHIBR-DRAPED Waltst, No. 7770. 
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DRAPED BOLERO Waist, No. 8427, 


in as closely and smoothly as 
possible at the waist-line, ac- 
centuating this by fuller and 
looser drapery over the bust. 
It is a common mistake that 
extreme tightness at all points 
reduces the apparent size of an 
over-plump figure, whereas the 
fact is that an appearance of 
slenderness is given by a judi- 
cious introduction of fulness. In 
anv case, the figure should be 
studied, its too evident angles 
softened or its Over-supply of 
fiesh disguised, and the draped 
and Directoire designs are among 
the most satisfactory for such 
treatment. 

The designs here Pictured are 
excellent examples of the Direc- 
toire modes, and the patterns 
may be obtained in ladies’ S1ZeS 
at the uniform Pnece of 20 cents 

8426—This charming mode, 
which closes invisibly at the 
front, where a graduated frill is 
formed, is shown in gray messa- 
line, with a chemisette of tucked 
mousseline and fancy yoke and 
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cuffs of Cluny lace. Regulation instead of drop-shoulder 


with trimming-band of opal passementerie, a chemisette 


effect may be given, and the cuffs are not essential. Maize- of white chiffon, and will be most effective with a skirt to 


colored silk batiste might be associated with Bruges lace. 


Crépe de Chine, radia silk, 
point d’esprit, mousseline 
and chiffon will make up 
attractively from this mode. 
--8427 — The bolero effect 
characterizes the pleasing 
design here developed in 
flawered pale-green foulard 
combined with ivory point- 
illé eolienne. This waist 
fastensat the back, and may 
have a Dutch round neck 
and long elbow sleeves. 
The sleeve cap facings are 
cptional. It is suggested 
that this waist be made of 
black Brussels net, deeply 
tucked, and black peau de 
soie with a touch of coral 
velvet for relief. All-over 
lace and crépe de Chine, 
soft, thin silk and light, 
gauzy stuffs will combine 
prettily. 

7770 — Ivory crépe de 
Chine, with silk, fancy but- 
tons and lace for relief, was 
selected for this shirr-draped 
waist. Tabs on the trim- 
ming-band at the neck and 
the omission of the shirrings 
in the tops of the sleeves af- 
ford variations of the mode, 
and the pattern also allows 
Dutch V or low round neck 
and full-length sleeves. The 
pattern will develop attract- 
ively from opal radia silk, 
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match. All the soft silks and gauzes, and some of the 


thin woollen fabrics will 
make satisfactory reproduc- 
tions. 

8286—Oyster-white voile, 
with dainty accessories of 
lace, is illustrated in this 
pretty ‘‘shepherdess” waist. 
A surplice effect is given by 
omitting one of the cross- 
straps, and the pattern pro- 
vides also for Dutch round 
neck and_ three - quarter 
length sleeves. The back 
may be bloused or merely 
eased, and single instead of 
double puff sleeves are per- 
mitted. This mode will 
give excellent satisfaction 
made of fancy silk muslin, 
with a chemisette of white 
tulle overlaid with lace mo- 
tifs, and a girdle of white 
messaline. With a ruffled 
skirt of the muslin, this will 
be extremely dainty. 

8123—The Directoire bo- 
lero is the chief point of in- 
terest in this waist of brown 
voile, and velvet and lace 
are artistically employed as 
trimming. Many modifica- 
tions are suggested in the 
pattern, which is suitable 
for making up any of the 
thin, soft materials usually 
selected for fancy waists. 
A frock of orchid cotton- 
and-silkk eolienne might 


DIRECTOIRE WalsT, No. 8112. 


have the waist made in this way; the girdle to be of white with Breton 
habutai, the chemisctte of gold-embroidered lace, sleeve — vest of tuck- 
frills of chiffon, and gold-and-white passementerie and — ed radia silk 
gold-and-white frogs completing it. Combinations of of the same 
foulard and chiffon, pongee and silk lace, voile and mes- shade. ‘The 
saline, cotton voile and tulle, crépe de Chine and China revers” and 
silk, erépe de Paris and figured chiffon, French organdy  cufis might 
and tulle are suggested. be faced 
8112—Sleeve capes of black Chantilly lace anda remov- with deep 
able chemisette of white darned net combine tastefully | cream point 
with the pavement-gray messaline of which this stylish de Venise 
waist was made. The Tuxedo collar provides an effective lace, and vel- 
finish for the open neck, but, like the sleeve capes, is not vet could be 
necessary. A deep or shallow postilion with square or introduced 
rounded corners may replace the point at the back, and in the little 
three-quartcr length sleeves are allowed. Fine chiffon front girdle. 
broadcloth in pastel-gray might be sclected for copying Kersey, 
this mode, and with a chemisette of faggoted bands of crépe de 
fancy braid over silk, a velvet Tuxedo collar, sleeve capes Chine cloth, 
of the broadcloth outlined with braid, and cufis to match — peau de soie 
the chemisette, a stylish effect would be given. A waist and novelty 
like this should be worn with a skirt of the same material, silks will 
and it might be correspondingly trimmed. The design make up 
is an excellent one for combining fabrics 
and is generally worn with a skirt to 
match. Among the most attractive are 
voile, wool batiste, etamine, ecolienne, 
crépe de Chine and peau de crépe. 
8046—The Breton vest of embroidered 
batiste is a feature of this smart basque 



























waist of gray chiffon broadcloth. The V4 
skirt extensions allowed on the fronts are PY) 


not shown in this instance, and darts 
may take the place of shirrings in remov- 
ing the fulness. A line of shirrings may 


DRAPED WatstT, No. 8344. 











prettily, and the numerous 
fancy galons will provide 
_ suitable trimming. 
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\s : we 7753—This dainty draped 
a ~~ waist 1s a surplice mode, 
SS 7 ae fashioned from spot-printed 
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v) 

\’ 
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of 4 

f' 1 ration. WV neck may be pre- 
a ferred, and close cuffs may 


a 
oo . 


ie ¥ lengthen the sleeves to the 
. e : | wrist. A deep, pointed cape 
; ‘ A collar is included in the pat- 

i tern. Pekin-striped pine- 


apple Sauze will make up 
daintily, and very pretty 
effects are obtainable from 
grenadine, silk canvas, fou- 
lard, crystal silk, chiffon 
fe ae Gall swiss, ba- 
iste, lawr i 

DRAPED SURPLICE WalsT, No. 7753. mere ee er ere 
8344—Café au lait crépe 


| Léda, la 
divide the are united in this stylish draped a 2 a ee 


sleeve puff breasted over-yoke with a surplice collar ji - 
intwo, To- feature, but is not essential to the develo spies terra es 
bacco-brown pattern. Closing is made invisibly at ‘he Goa. eee 
crash voile shirrings may replace the tuck-shirrings i re ig Ore 
will be very the lower part, in full length, being plain cs d 5 saunas 
pretty for a arm snugly. An over-yoke of Pompadou or tGne sake 
visiting toi- drap d'argent will enrich a waist of pale-ta fags oe re 
lette with Chine and tucked white chiffon. Veilin ote Se 
the waist cloth, messaline, brocaded silk or Satin, fo - ore chiffon 
made after ine, lansdowne, crépe de Paris, eolienn eee and louis- 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE WatstT, No. 8046. this design crépe are recommended. © and embroidered 
960 
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SUMMER STYLES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ASHIONS for children do not seem to change 
rapidly, but it is amazing how much depends 
upon the shape and size of the sleeve and the 
general cut of the garment. As has always been 
the rule, simplicity is the keynote cf success in 
youthful garments; even the dainty little linge- 
rie frocks, with their fnlls and tucks have this 
quality. A few tucks and a deep hem are a 
more fashionable finish to the tiny maid's frock 
than the deep ruffles of lace and embroidery, 
which are now used chiefly upon party dresses. 

Very small children wear low neck and short 

sleeves more than formerly, and the suggestion is a 

happy one for warm weather. 

Long-waisted effects are in vogue for both small girls 
and boys, and the long lines from the shoulder to the hem 
are carefully studied, and the belt is drawn down in front, 
though good taste forbids extremes. 

Berthas, bretelles and collars are very important fea- 
tures in little folks’ dresses, while the voung miss of twelve 
or fourteen has, like her elders, taken to surplice waists, 
and has abbreviated the depth of her blouse pouch. 
Extremely attractive are the shirt-waist dresses she will 
wear during the Summer. There are dressy as well as 
simple modes, and all sorts of materials, from taffeta to 
the least expensive wash goods, are used. Dimities, 
lawns and linens are shown in almost endless variety, and 
there are lovely colors and designs from which to 
choose, An attractive shirt-waist costume for ‘the young 
miss, and one that is admirably adapted to the develop- 
ment of wash fabrics, is distinguished by tucks arranged 
in both the shirt-waist and skirt. The neck may be 
either high or in Dutch square style, and there may be 
full-length or long elbow sleeves. The skirt, a five-gored 
gathered mode, has a cluster of tucks above the hem. 
A pretty touch may be introduced by having deep cuffs 
and a fancy yoke of English embroidery—the popularity 
of which, by the way, has su increased as to make it almost 
essential to the good style of every garment. In the deep 
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flouncings of this effective embroidery there are any 
number of charming possibilities, both as to trimmings 
and to forming entire dresses and waists. 

A little girls’ dress that may be made with high or low 
neck and full-length or elbow sleeves, a fancifully shaped 
bertha, and an attached circular skirt in single or double 
effect, is an unusually pleasing design. Made in linen, 
with eyelet embroidery as a decoration, this little mode 
would be extremely stylish. Bands of linen or wash 
braid in a contrasting color may be used in place of the 
embroidery, if preferred. The new ginghams suggest 
charming dresses, and their excellent laundering qualities 
make them especially well liked for youthful wearers. 

The smart little reefer jacket is an important item in 
the juvenile outfit, and its variations are many as to col- 
lar and sleeves, while the materials suitable for its prac- 
tical development are serge, cheviot, broadcloth, Panama 
cloth and fine flannel, Mixed goods are sometimes used, 


. but are not so attractive as the plain, with braid or stitched 


bands for decoration. For very small children, piqué or 
linen make wonderfully pretty reefers, while pongce, 
taffeta and other soft silks are used for both small and 
large girls. 

Little boys continue to wear the Russian suits, and 
certainly no style of garment is more attractive. The 
heavy linens and crashes are fashioned into these smart 
little suits, and a belt of the material or of leather is worn. 
There are many variations of the mode, some with a deep 
sailor collar and others without a collar. For everyday 
wear galatea and colored or natural linens are the chcice 
of sensible mothers, while for afternoons the small man 
is arrayed in white. 

For older boys the shirt-blouse worn with knicker- 
bockers is the accepted mode. The Eton collar and tie 
is the correct neck finish of this season’s shirt-waist. 
Cotton cheviot, madras or linen will be used for making 
the blouses. A reefer or Norfolk jacket to match the 
knickerbockers is worn over the shirt-waist when the 
weather is cool. 
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MISSES’ COSTUMES AND GIRLS’ DRESSES 


8453—Misses’ Tucked or Gathered Shirt-Waist 8439—Misses’ or Girls’ Two-Piece Side-Plaited 


Costume—Figured silk and Nile-green lawn, with lace Costume—A very short jacket in Eton or bolero style 
affords sufficient protection 


for cool days in Summer 
and gives a jaunty air to a 
costume. The suit depicted 
below has a jacket of this 
sort with side-plaits in the 
front and back stitched to 
yoke depth, a box-plait being 
formed at the centre of the back 
and at each side of the front 
closing, which is invisibly effected. 
The plaited sleeves terminate in 
line with the bolero in cap style, 
or may be in three-quarter length 
with bands and reversed cuffs. A 
fancy outline is given the flat collar, which appears in the 
cutsin round form at the neck orslightly open. In one in- 
stance the costume is of beige linen canvas with a hand- 
embroidered collar and in the other of navy-blue rajah 
silk with all-over lace. 

The plaits in the seven-gored skirt are secured to yoke 
| YS Q depth by a double or single row of stitching. In the 
SUSAR middle sizes, the lower edge with the plaits drawn out 

N SG affords a measurement of about four yards. 
\ One of the new plaid mohairs showing several tones of 
~ green is suggested for carrying out this design, and the 
~ S collar might be of embroidered white lawn. English cash- 
mere suiting, cheviot, serge, sicilian, etamine, louisine, 
piqué, duck or marseilles will make up stylishly. 
8453—MIssFs’ TUCKED OR GATH- Pattern 8439 is in 7 sizes from 11 to 17 vears of age. 

FRED SHIRT-Warst CostUME: For 15 years, it needs 10 yards of material 27 inches wide, 

CONSISTING OF A SHIRT-\WAIST, — with 5% yard of all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 















Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents 


WITH HIGH OR DUTCH SQUARE 

NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR LONG ase 

ELBOW SLEEVES, WITH OR WITH- 

OUT THE FANCY YOKE; AND A 8447—Girls’ Yoke Dress—Bolero effects are frequently 
GATHERED Five-GORED SKIRT. geen on children’s frocks and add to their dressy appear- 


ance. A mode that includes this feature but is equally 
decorating the waist, are pic- smart without it, is pictured opposite in dotted swiss, fig- 
tured in the illustrations. ured challisand white linen, with lace for adornment. <A 
Tucks, widely spaced, ornament the skirt, which is of five- yoke contributes to the becomingness of the design, and is 
gored construction, gathered at the top, and with a planned for high neck with standing collar or for Dutch 
measurement of about three yards and three-fourths at roundneck. A lining serves as support for the full, tucked 
the lower edge in the middle sizes. 

The shirt-waist closes at the 
back, and the fine tucks in the 
back and front are stitched to 
yoke depth, deep at the centre 
and shorter at the sides. <A fancy 
yoke is added, if desired, and the 
waist may be gathered to it and 
the material cut away bencath 
the yoke. The pattern makes 
provision for high neck completed 
by a standing collar or for Dutch 
square outline. A belt of the 
material is worn. Tucks are in- 
troduced in the tops of the sleeves, 
which may be in long elbow or 
full length, or gathers may be 
used instead. 

Cujé au lait silk batiste will be 
pretty with bands and motifs of 
Venetian lace for decoration. 
Nun’s-veiling, eolienne, crépe de 
Paris, crépe Léda, pongee, linen, 
gingham orchambray will repro- 
duce the mode attractively. 

Pattern 8453 is in 6 sizes from 12 to 17 years of age. body, and the closing 
It needs for 15 years, 13% yards of material 20 inches is imvisibly made at 
wide, or 1014 yards 27 inches wide, wi ‘ -over he back. i id i ; : : 

Ea Pie 0 eas. even eee cad ia ee 
: . nt, where it separates. 
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8439—MISsSES’ OR GIRLS’ TWO-PIECE SIDE-PLAITED 
COSTUME: CONSISTING OF AN ETON OR BOLERO 
JACKET, WITH THREE-QUARTER LENGTH OR CAP 
SLEEVES; AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. 
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AN EXCELLENT MODE FOR STREET WEAR A DRESSY LITTLE FROCK, No. 8447, IS 
(No. 8439) WAS DEVELOPED AS ILLUSTRATED HERE PORTRAYED IN WHITE HABUTAI, WITH 
FROM PALE-GRAY MOHAIR SICILIAN, WITH YOKE OF ALL-OVER LACE, AND INSERTION 
EMBROIDERED COLLAR. AND EDGE TRIMMING. 


Bishop sleeves banded at the wrist to form a frill, and with lace edging 





DOTTED SWISS WAS USED FOR MAKING THIS 
DAINTY FROCK, No. 8453, LACE BANDING IN 
TWO WIDTHS AND FRILLS OF LACE PROVIDING 
DECORATION. 


and insertion for ornamentation, and 


with or without groups of tucks below a band at bolero contrast is afforded in each case by a crush ribbon 
depth, or cut off in short puff style, are provided by the belt. The blouse-waist, to which a lining gives sup- 


pattern. Five gores are used in shaping 
the skirt, and it is gathered to the body. 
A deep hem finishes the lower edge, a 
ruffle of lace headed by insertion being 
added if fancied. A crush belt is a pretty 
accompaniment. 

Azure-blue nun’'s-veiling is suggested 
for a dress with puff sleeves and Dutch 
round neck, and the bolero might be of 
lace flouncing. A frock of buff linen would 
be pretty with the bolero omitted and a 
simple design embroidered on the yoke, or 
a yoke of all-over needlework. Chambray, 
madras, gingham, cashmere, batiste, lawn, 
organdy or point d’esprit would make up 
satisfactorily, and any form of trimming may be adopted. 

Pattern 8447 is in 9 sizes from 6 to 14 years of age. 
For 9 years, it needs 6 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
with ¥% yard of all-over. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


8447—GIRLS’ YOKE DRESS, WITH 
as HIGH OR DutTcH RouND NECK AND 


: . PLAIN OR FANCY BISHOP SLEEVES OR 
4 7 3 ’ 
8 Misses Tucked, Shirred or Gathered Costume SHORT PUFF SLEEVES, WITH OR 


—An exceedingly attractive mode that may be simply WITHOUT THE PLAITED BOLERO: AND 
or elaborately developed is depicted at the top of the WITH AN ATTACHED GATHERED 
following page in dotted and plain cream eolienne, FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
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vf ~YW MISSES’ COSTUMES AND GIRLS’ DRESSES 


@ port, is quite plain, with the fulness at the waist- with the waist, and the full puff is used alone for 
line controlled by gathers. A star collar is a novel the elbow sleeves or extended. to full length by 
detail, and a bertha, ornamented with tucks or deep cuffs. The mode closes at the back and a 
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Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents 
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8473—MisseEs’ TUCKED, SHIRRED OR GATHERED COSTUME: 
CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WAIST, WITH STAR COLLAR, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE BERTHA, IN HIGH OR DUTCII OR 
FRENCH ROUND NECK AND WITH FULL OR THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH SLEEVES; AND A SKIRT FORMED OF A CIRCULAR 
UPPER PART LENGTHENED BY A STRAIGHT FLOUNCE, 


crush belt stylishly out- 
lines the waist. 

Seven gores are em- 
ployed in the construc- 
tion of the skirt. Groups 
of tucks at each side 
shirrings or simply gathered, is joined to it if fan- wi Dh, | seam and “‘nun”’ tucks at 
cied. The pattern provides for high neck with the the lower part produce a 
usual standing collar for a finish, or for a low neck pretty effect, and the 
in Dutch or French round style. Tucks or shirrings may fulness is rippled below the hips. An inverted box-plait 
replace the gathers at the lower edge of the sleeves, takes up the back fulness, and at the lower edge in the mid- 
whether they are in full or three-quarter length, cuff dle sizes the skirt measures about four yards and one-fourth. 
facings serving as a finish for the former, and _ linings This design will work out effectively in foulard, mousse- 
supporting them. 

Dart tucks remove the fulness 
from the circular upper part of 
the skirt, affording smooth adjust- 
mentover the hips. The straight 
flounce, which lengthens the mode, 
is tucked, shirred or gathered 
where it joins the skirt proper, 
and in the middle sizes measures 
at the lower edge about four yards 
and three-fourths. 

This mode will develop satis- 
factorily from thin or medium- 
weight wash matemals, such as 
swiss, organdy, cotton tulle, cot- 
ton eolienne, lawn and silk ging- 
ham. Foulard, pongee, rajah silk, 
veiling, wool gauze and challis 
are also adaptable. 

Pattern 8473 is in 5 sizes from 
13 to 17 years of age. For 15 
vears, it needs 884 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
or 514 yards 44 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


wae 


8 47 6—Misses’ Tucked Costume—Tucks form the chief 
ornamentation on some of the most attractive Sum- 
mer frocks, and are prettily displayed on the costume 
here illustrated in white linon, in cream silk batiste and 8476—MissEs’ TucKED CosTUME: 
in a plain development of linen, Valenciennes lace enhanc- CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WAIST, 
ing the decoration in the first two instances. Either the BLOUSED OR Drawn Down, WITH 
bloused or the drawn-down effect is given the waist, the tucks HIGH OR FRENCH Round NECK 
being arranged in yoke effect. A standing collar affords oa erncinng GTH OR Lone E- 

: é * SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT 
neck completion unless the new French round outline THE BERTHA: AND A SEVEN 
is desired, and a pointed bertha is a stylish detail, but is Goren SKIRT, RIPPLED BELOW 
not always used. The sleeves are tucked to correspond THE Hips, 
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at the front and back, and white 
linen affords contrast. © Under- 
arm and shoulder seams are used 
in shaping the dress, and an in- 
verted box-plait is arranged below 
the belt at each under-arm seam 
to provide additional fulness in 
the skirt, which is in one with the 
body. <A belt held in place by 
straps may be worn and the clos- 
ing is concealed under a tuck at 
one side of the front. A standing 
band completes the neck, but the 
Puritan collar with a ribbon tie 
may be used instead. Sleeves of 
the regulation bishop type are 
used and turn-back cuffs are sup- 
plied, but need not be used. 
Dresses of this type are equally 
desirable for wear with petticoats 
or bloomers. 

White piqué or mercerized ma- 
dras will make an attractive dress, 
and linen, pongee, cotton cheviot 
and chambray are also desirable. 

Pattern 8442 is in 13 sizes from 
2 to 14 years of age. For 9 
years, it calls for 4144 yards of 
material 27 inches wide, with 


A PRETTY COSTUME THAT MAY BE TUCKED, THIS PRETTY COSTUME DEPICTS No. 8476 
GATHERED OR SHIRRED (No. 8473) IS HERE SIMPLY DEVELOPED FROM WHITE LAWN 
PICTURED IN EMBROIDERED SWISS; WITH WITH ACCESSORIES OF CLUNY LACE AND A 
LACE FOR ELABORATION. RIBBON SASH. 


line, wash silk, crystalline, gazine, dimity or organdy. 1% yard of 

Pattern 8476 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. contrasting ma- 
For 15 years, it needs 914 yards of material 27 inches terial in the 
wide, or 7 yards 36 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. same width for 
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8442—GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESS, CLOSED UNDER THE 
Tuck AT ONE SIDE, [WITH INVERTED FULNESS 
RELOW THE BELT AT EACH UNDER-ARM SEAM, 
AND A STANDING BAND OR PURITAN COLLAR, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE CUFFS. (FOR WEAR WITH PET- 
TICOATS, BLOOMERS, ETC.) 





8442—Girls’ Tucked Dress—Never were tucks more the collar, cuffs ene ace Gina MATE ABRCRRORIER ob 
used in the making of juvenile attire than at the present andbelt. Price dee EMBROIDERY, {8 ILLUSTRATED IN THIS 
time. The little dress here pictured in tobacco-brown cot- of pattern, 15) gyyish LITTLE DRESS, No. 8442, AND TUCKS 
ton voile is tucked to give the effect of a broad box-plait cents. ADD TO THE SMART APPEARANCE. 
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GIRLS’ DRESSES AND COSTUMES “~@'® 


8456—Girls’ Sailor Costume—The sailor modes 
are always satisfactory for general wear, and are 
used for development in various materials. M arine- 
blueFrench flannel and bleached linen are represented 
in the cuts below, the former with a vest and shield- 
facing of white piqué and with white braid for trim- 


yous 
8437—Girls’ Tucked Dress—Blue gingham, fig- 
ured challis and dotted gauze were the materials 
selected for making 
this simple and 


attractive dress, 
lace insertion form- 
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Butterick Patterns are 
Reduced to 10, 15 
and 20 Cents 





8437—GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESS, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH OR LOW 
RounbD NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR LONG ELBOW SLEEVES, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE BERTHA-COLLAR; AND WITH AN 
ATTACHED FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


ming, and the latter in plain make-up. An _ under- 
body, with a shield-facing topped by standing collar, 
closes at the back and supports the seven-gored skirt. 
The fulness of the skirt is laid in box-plaits, the creases 
of which are stitched down for a slight distance, if fancied. 
The blouse is separate 
and is drawn in to the 
waist by a tape run 
through a casing. The 
vest is an unusual fea- 
ture, and one view shows 
the closing effected by a 
cord lacing, while in the 


ing the decoration. 
A deep hem and 
tucks ornament 
the lower edge of 
the five-gored skirt, 
which is gathered 
at the top and at- 
tached to the body 
under a belt. The - 





A BERTHA COLLAR AND SLEEVE-BANDS OF 
INSERTION AND BEADING, BANDS OF INSER- 
TION AND HORIZONTAL TUCKS AFFORD ORNA- 
MENTATION FOR THIS LAWN DRESS, No. 8437. 


blouse shows fulness disposed in clusters of tucks stitched to 
yoke depth and tucks en bayadére. The closing is arranged 
invisibly at the back, and the neck is made high and 
finished with a standing band or cut out in Dutch or low 
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SHIELD-FACING. 





round outline. The bertha collar is optional, and full- 
length and long elbow sleeves, as well as a body lining, 
are included. China silk, Tokio crépe, messlinette, fou- 
lard, chambray, linen, lawn, etc., are suitable. 

Pattern 8437 is in 12 sizes from 3 to 14 years of age. 
For 9 years, it needs 63% yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 43g vards 36 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 





8456—GIRLS' SAILOR COSTUME: CONSISTING 
OF A SEPARATE BLOUSE, WITH VEST, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE FANCY-YOKE FACING; AND 
A BOX-PLAITED SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, AT- 
TACHED TO AN UNDER-BODY HAVING A 


other the fastening is in- 
visible. A fancy yoke- 
facing, extending to the 
lower edge both at the 
front and back, 
is added if de- 
sired, and a 
sailor collar af- 
fords an appro- 
priate finish for 
the neck, a 
Windsor tie 
being usually 
worn. The 
sleeves are 
made witha 
box-plait at the 
top and cuffs of 
medium depth. 
Serge, viyella 
and mercerized 
materials are 
adaptable. 
Pattern 8456 
is in 9 sizes from 5 
to 13 years of age. 
For 9 years, it needs 
7%% yards of material 27 
inches wide, with 44 yard 
of contrasting material. 
Price of pattern, 15cents. 
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THE EVER USEFUL SAILOR COS- 
TUME APPEARS AT THIS FIGURE—A 
REPRODUCTION OF No. 8456 IN NUT- 
BROWN FRENCH FLANNEL. 


The Delineator 
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8 450—Girls’ Box-Plaited Dress—Pink-and-green ging- 
ham is shown with a guimpe of white, and pale-blue 
cashmere is portrayed with and without the guimpe in 
the cuts below. The side-front and side-back seams are 
covered by the plaits, and extra fulness below the belt at 
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THE GUIMPE, 
COATS, BLOOMERS, ETC.) 





each side is disposed in an underfolded or an outside box- 
plait. Full sleeves in double puff style to elbow depth 
are confined in bands. Round and square outlines are 
given for the neck, and a belt is added when desired. 

The guimpe, which is of lawn and tucking, fastens at 
the back, and is finished with a narrow neck-band. Regu- 
lation bishop 
sleeves are used, 
narrow bands 
confining them 
atthe wrist, and 
the frills of 
needlework are 
omissible. 

The guimpeis 
generally of 
white linen, 
lawn or linon, 


with some elab- 
oration in 
yoke effect, and 
the sleeves 
4 | trimmed with 
es lace; and the 
i dress is suit- 
/ ( | able for de- 
ad M2 velopment in 
piqué, cham- 
brav. challis, 
linen, albatross, 
cotton voile or 
lansdowne. 


4 


EMBROIDERED BATISTE IS ILLUSTRATED IN 
THIS PRETTY MAKE-UP OF No. 84290, PINK 
BOWS ON THE SHOULDERS AND A PINK SASH 
LENDING COLOR. 
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OUTSIDE OR UNDER Box-PLAIT BELOW THE 
BELT AT EACH SIDE, WITH OR WITHOUT 
(FOR WEAR WITH PETTI- 







Pattern 8450 is in 
11 sizes from 3 to 13 
years of age. For 9 
vears, the dress needs 
474 yards of material 


27 inches 
wide; the 
guimpe, 
134 yard 
36 inches 
wide, with 
4 yard of 
tucking 18 
inches wide. Price, 
15 cents. 
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8429—Girls’ 
Dress—Pink linen 
with hand - em- 
broidery and 
dotted and plain 
swiss are used to 
illustrate this little 


dress, Valen- THIS STYLISH LITTLE BOX-PLAITED DRESS, 
ciennes edgingand _—_No. 8460, IS ILLUSTRATED IN PINK GING- 
insertion supply- HAM WITH WHITE MULL GUIMPE, VELVET- 


ing ornamenta- RUN BEADING SUPPLYING DECORATION. 


tion. The blouse 
sags a little over the comfortably adjusted lining, and the 
closing is arranged at the back. The neck is high and 


8429—GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH HIGH OR FRENCH ROUND 
NECK AND BisHOP, PUFF OR CIRCULAR FRILL 
SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE BERTHA-COLLAR; 
AND WITH AN ATTACHED STRAIGHT FULL SKIRT, 
WITH OR WITHOUT A TRIPLE BOX-PLAIT IN FRONT. 


completed by a standing collar or cut out in French round 
style, a bertha collar in either of two outlines being used 
when fancied. Bishop sleeves in full length finished with 
deep cuffs, as well as frill sleeves, are supplied, linings 
being used with the former if desired, and provision is also 
made for puff sleeves. The straight full skirt may have 
gathers all around or back of a triple box-plait, arranged 
infront. It is attached to the blouse under a sash, and a 
deep hem finishes the lower edge. This is an effective 
design for white embroidered and plain handkerchief linen, 
and dimity, lawn, mull, swiss, etc., are desirable materials. 

Pattern 8429 is in 12 sizes from 3 to 14 years of age. 
For 9 years, it needs 514 yards of material 27 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


Digitized by Google 4 
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8 460—Misses’ or Girls’ Blouse—A pretty, girlish blouse 
is here shown in plain and dotted swiss, insertion and 
edging being used to decorate, and also in white lawn 
with evelet embroidery. The fronts are gathered at the 
neck, while the back is plain. Buttons and buttonholes 
effect the closing through a simulated box-plait at the 





centre of the front, and a tape run 
through a casing regulates the ful- 
ness at the waist, causing it to blouse 
all around in the correct way. A 
narrow band finishes the neck and 
affords support for a Puritan ora 
Rubens collar, either of which is stylish. The sleeves are 
large and of the bishop order finished with bands and 
turn-back cuffs to match the collar; these, however, may 
be omitted. A leather belt is a stylish accessory. 

India and Persian lawns, linen, duck and piqué are 
suitable fabrics for developing the design, and any pre- 
ferred trimming may be used. 

Pattern 8460 is in 7 sizes from 4 to 16 years of age. 
For 10 years, it needs 34% yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 21% yards 36 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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8461—MisskEs’ OR GIRLS’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED BOx-PLAIT OR 
GATHERS AT THE BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM 
BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT Away. 


8461—Misses’ or Girls’ Seven-Gored Flare Skirt—A 
modish skirt, suitable for wear with any style of blouse 
or bodice, is here shown in mixed suiting and in tan broad- 
cloth. The design, which is equally modish without the 
flounce, is of the seven-gored order, fitting smoothly about 
the hips and showing the fashionable flare below. An 
inverted box-plait removes the fulness at the back, but, 
if preferred, gathers may be employed. At the lower 
edge in the middle sizes, the skirt affords a measurement 
of about three yards and one-half and the flounce about 





8460—MISSES’ OR 
GIRLS’ BLOUSE, WITH 
PURITAN OR RUBENS 
COLLAR AND CUFFS. 


- large puff, with gath- 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15 and 20 CENTS. 


MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ BLOUSES, SKIRTS, ET 


five yards; when the latter 1s used, the 
extend beneath it, but this is a matter of 
Linen, duck, piqué, pongee, mohair, 
serge and cheviot will make smart reprodu 
Pattern 8461 is in 10 sizes from 8 to 1 
For 15 years, the skirt with flounce ne 
material 44 inches wide: ws; 
yards 50 inches wide. Pri 


a we 


8466—Misses’ Tucked o 
plice Blouse Waist——Ther« 
that the surplice modes hav 
as many of the advance st 
tendency, and they are alm 
becoming. The waist picture 
site page isof this tvpe and wa 
adorned with embroidery a 
and of pongee combined wit. 
and trimmed with lace edgi 
lining is used and a front clo 
The fulness on the shoulders i 
tucks or gathers, and choice is 
bloused or the drawn-down effect. Both th 
fronts are crossed in surplice style, the open 
filled in by a chemisette with standing collar. 
is a stylish accessory. 
Deep cuffs lengthen 
the sleeves, which are 
made with the usual 


ers or tucks below the 
elbow, and two-seam 
linings are employed. 

Corded wash silk in 
white or colors will 
give satisfaction’ for 
this design, and the 
chemisette and cuffs 
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may be made cross- 
wise of the goods. 
Hand-embroidery will 
supply effective dec- 
oration for a waist of 
white lawn or linen. 
Chambray, gingham, 
lansdowne, messli- 
nette, durbar silk, 
foulard or organdy 


FOR GENERAL WEAR THIS BLOUSE 
(No. 8460) oF WHITE COTTON TWEED, 
AND SKIRT (No 8461) OF SHEPHERD 
PLAID WOOL is RECOMMENDED. 
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The Delincalit 
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will make up prettily with a skirt of the same material. 

Pattern 8466 is in 4 sizes from 14 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, it needs 3 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
or 28% yards 36 inches wide, with 1! yard of all-over 


Price, 15 cents. 


lace, and % yard of ribbon for girdle. 





8462—Misses’ or Girls’ 
Three-Piece Skirt—A pretty 
skirt for a young girl and 
one that will be attractive 
for party wear if combined 
with a waist of the same 
material is shown here in 
brown and white figured 
satin foulard and in cham- 
pagne crépe de Chine. Three 
pieces were used in the con- 
struction of the skirt, which 
is plain in front and gath- 
ered at the sides and back. 
Three ‘‘nun’’ tucks follow 
the lower edge, where a 
measurement of about four 
yards is allowed in the 
middle sizes. 

Pale-lavender messaline 
will make up charmingly in 
a costume with a skirt like this and a tucked bodice. Nun’s- 
veiling, crépe de Paris and eolienne are also adaptable. 

Pattern 8462 is 
in 7 sizes from 4 
to 16 vears of age. 
For 10 years, it 
needs 24% vards of 
material 44 inches 


TUCKS AT THE LOWER EDGE. 










wide. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 
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8466—MISsSEs’ TUCKED OR GATHERED SURPLICE 
BLOUSE WAIST, BLOUSED OR DRAWN Down. 


8462 — MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ THREE- 
PIECE SKIRT, GATHERED AT THE 
SIDES AND BACK AND WITH “Nun” 
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EMBROIDERED MOTIFS AND ALL-OVER PRO- 
VIDE PLEASING ADORNMENT FOR THIS SMART 
TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, No. 8478, ILLUS- 
TRATED IN PINK CHAMBRAY. 


for June, 1905 


<a 8478 — Misses’ 


Tucked Shirt- 
Waist—Fine white 
lawn, with evelet 
work, and dotted 
muslin were the 
materials selected 
to develop this 


smart shirt-waist, 
which is in double- 
breasted effect. 
Lingerie tucks are 
taken up in each 









front to yoke 
depth and 
the back is 
plain. Pro- 
Vision is 
made for the 
waist to be 
drawn down 
smoothly or 
it may be 
bloused over the 
belt, either ef- 
fect being pop- 
ular. A narrow band finishes the neck and supports the 
standing collar. The full sleeves are made in bishop 
style, finished with deep cuffs that fit the arm snugly. 
Pongee would make up well in this style, with a belt and 
trimmings in Persian effect. China or wash silk, mull, 









SURPLICE dSLOUSE No. 8466 AND SKIRT No. 8462 
ARE UNITED IN THIS PRETTY FROCK OF FIGURED 
LAWN WITH ENGLISH EMBROIDERY TRIMMING. 





8478--MISSES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, 
BLOUSED OR DRAWN Down. 


batiste, chambrav, madras and the 
new wash materials are suitable. ; 

Pattern 8478 is in 6 sizes from 12 to 17 vears of age. 
For 15 years, it needs 314 vards of material 27 inches wide 
or 23% yards 36 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15‘and 20 CENTS. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ JACKETS; CHILDREN’S D 


8495—Misses’ Surplice Blouse Jacket—-The blouse der-arm seams give the correct adjustm 
modes hold their own against all rivals and are as sty- are double-breasted, and the under-arimm 
lish as any of the newer designs. A closely fitted lining open for a short distance to form wents. 
gives support for the bloused back and fronts, and the neck — finished with bands 
is becomingly finished with a. wide or narrow shawl collar, as well as those in 
the closing being arranged in surplice style. Apeplum gath- leg-o'-mutton 
ered under the belt is added if fancied. The sleeves, style, with or with- 
which are designed for full or shorter length, may be out reversed 








8495—MISSEs’ SURPLICE BLOUSE JACKET, WITH WIDE 
OR NARROWER SHAWL COLLAR, FULL-LENGTH OR 
SHORTER SLEEVES IN DOUBLE OR SINGLE PUFF 
STYLE, WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM, 





made with double or single puffs over two-seam linings, cuffs, are provided. 

and flare cuffs in gauntlet style are supplied. Blue canvas For general wear 

voile, with collar and cuffs of peau de soie of the same these coats are 

shade, and brown canvas etamine with accessories of Irish made of serge, 

point lace and silk are depicted. tweed and cra- 
A suit of bottle-green drap d'’été might be made with venette, and are 

a jacket of this type, and a three-piece skirt with ‘nun’ satisfactorily 

tucks at the lower edge. Chiffon broadcloth, prunella trimmed with fibre 

cloth, taffeta, Panama suiting, linen or duck will give good _ braid or self-strap- iS a See aoe 

results. a. pings, while dres-  witH COLLAR AND CUFF FACINGS 
Pattern 8495 is in 4 sizes from 14 to 17 vears of age. sier jackets may _ LACE. 

For 15 years, the jacket with peplum calls for 43g yards be developed in 

of material 27 inches wide, or 3 vards 44 inches wide, or taffeta, moiré, pongee, piqué, duck, etc., and re 

23% yards 54 inches wide, each with 13g yard of all-over collar and cuffs of lace may be added. A jacket 























lace or silk 18 7 tvpe often accompanies a dress of the same fabnc 
inches wide. — Pattern 8458 is in 11 sizes from 2 to 12 years 
Price, 15 cents. “= ama ae ao 
wo ora = = ple ae coe d i“ 
we a Sa eS ,% an : Nee a >, E — ae s o 
8458 — Girls’ | 5 ee 
Double - Breasted args 54 in 
Jacket—Summer bee He 
stvles show a , 
preference for the wv. 
short coat, and 8479 __ 
an example of Girls? Be 
this fashion is pee 


here depicted in 
cloth with braid 
trimming, and in 
linen with 


lawn, with 
Without all- 
lace, was sele 
for making 


hand-em- pretty dress 
broidered he ¢ 
scollops as Whee, 

ps as Which is inqua 
a decora- 


Empire sti 
and Valencienr 
Insertion and ed 


tion. Acol- 
lar, which 
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Butterick Patterns 







may be of are Reduced to 10, ; ; 
ao = ’ _ in : | 
thesailorershawt il 15 and 20 Cents | S488—Ginis Done. ing provided 
order, increases a5 WITH SHAWLOR Sal. 
< R Sait: short r 
the breadth of ee: OR COLLAR AND BISHOP OR LEG-O-MuTTON Sa 


dominating fea 
ture, and may lx 
high-necked with 
a Standing collar, 


the shoulders. 
Loose shaping 
characterizes the 


SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CEntTRE- 
BACK SEAM. 


mode, tes nace : or in Dutch square outline. A button closing is made al 
being whole or A JACKET OF THE REEFER TYPE, No. 8458, the back and the gored skirt is in Gabrielle Style, without 
seamed, and — isHere ILLUSTRATED IN GRAY COVERT, WITH fulness at the top. Bishop sleeves in full length or those 
Shoulder and un- WHITE CLOTH AND BRAID DECORATION. in puff style may be employed A trimming ruffle i 
I$ 


1000 


The Delineatot 


supplied but is not essential, and a row of insertion or a 
ribbon sash-belt with loops at the back conceals the at- 
tachment of the skirt. 

Dotted swiss will be dainty with point de Paris or fine 
nainsook edging and insertion for decoration. Cashmere. 
nun’s-veiling, lansdowne, India or habutai silk, pongee, 
gingham, chambray, dimity and organdy are on the list 
of adaptable materials. 

Pattern 8479 is in 9 sizes from ¥% to 8 years of age. 
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For 5 years, the dress with ruffle needs 214 yards of mate- 
rial 36 inches wide, or 214 yards 44 inches wide, each with 
% yard of all-over lace. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


ae 


8434—Little Girls’ or Boys’ Russian Dress—The popu- 
larity of the Russian modes is due to their simplicity and 
becomingness, and one that is suitable for boys and girls is 
depicted at the right in ox-blood chambray and white piqué, 
an emblem and a silk 
tie supplying decora- 
tion for the former. 
The body and skirt 
are in one, and shoul- 
der and under-arm 
seams shape the dress, 
which may be worn 
with bloomers, petti- 
coats, etc. The clos- 
ing is arranged 
at one side in 
true Russian 
style. Astand- 
ing band com- 
pletes the neck, 
and may sup- 
port a remov- 
able Eton col- 
lar. The lower 
edge is finished 
withahem, A 
fancy outline is 
given the yoke 
which tops the 
mode, and sailor 
sleeves with a 
box - plait ex- 
tending the en- 
tire length and 
side-plaits at the 
hand stitched to cuff 
depth are supplied. 
Inverted fulness is let 
in below the belt at 
each under-arm seam. 

This is an excellent 
design for Russian 
suiting, linen, madras, 





THIS SMART LITTLE RUSSIAN DRESS, 
No. 8434, IS SUITABLE FOR GIRLS OR 
BOYS, AND IS PICTURED IN UNBLEACHED 
LINEN, WITH A PATENT LEATHER BELT. 






8479-—LITTLE GIRLS’ EMPIRE DRESS, WITH Ga- 
BRIELLE SKIRT, H!IGH OR DUTCH SQUARE NECK 
AND BISHOP OR PUFF SI.EEVES, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE TRIMMING RUFFLE, 





cheviot, serge, viyella, and Scotch and French flannel. 

Pattern 8434 is in 9 sizes from 2 to 10 years of age. It 
needs for 5 years, 354 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
or 234 yards 36 
inches wide, each 
with 3% yard of 
linen for turn- 
down collar. Price, 
15 cents. 





8431—Little 
Girls’ Dress — A 
simple frock for a 
little girl is pic- 
turedon thefollow- 
ing page in a com- 
bination of plain 
and embroidered b 


&®, 
lawn and in white . — 
linon with Valen- 
ciennes inser 
tion. The Empire 
body is seamed on 
the shoulders and 
under the arms, 
and is designed for a high neck with a band collar or for 
Dutch round style. The bishop sleeves are confined in 
deep or shallow cuffs, or they may be cut off in long 
elbow depth and banded. The straight skirt is attached 


THE PICTURESQUE EMPIRE MODE, No. 
8479, IS HERE REPRODUCED AS A PARTY 
DRESS FROM WHITE CRYSTALLINE, WITH 
TASTEFUL ORNAMENTATION OF LACE. 
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8434—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ RUSSIAN 
DRESS, WITH INVERTED FULNESS AT THE 
SIDES BELOW THE BELT AND A STANDING 
BAND OR REMOVABLE COLLAR. (FOR WEAR 
WITH PETTICOATS, BLOOMERS, ETC.) 


to the body, gathers regulating the fulness at the top, and 
when made of plain material a deep hem serves as a finish 
for the lower edge. A bertha in fancy outline is included 
in the pattern, but its use is a matter of taste. 

A dainty dress might be of white pongee or lansdowne, 
and hand-embroidery introduced on the yoke and cuffs 
would be pretty. Dimity, organdy, mull, dotted and 
plain swiss, chambray, etc., are suitable materials. 

Pattern 8431 is in 11 sizes from }4 to 10 years of age. 


1001 


for June, 1905 


For 5 years, it needs 414 yards of flouncing 1914 
inches wide, with 7g yard of plain lawn 36 inches 
wide. Of one material, 3 yards 36 inches wide 
will be required. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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8430—Girls’ Tucked One-Piece Apron—The gar- 
ment shown at the bottom of this page in plain and 





8431—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH EMPIRE Bopy, HIGH OR DUTCH ROUND NECK, FULL- 
LENGTH OR LONG ELBOW SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE BERTHA; AND WITH 


AN ATTACHED STRAIGHT FULL SKIRT. 


dotted muslin, trimmed with insertion and edging, is 
becoming as well as useful. It is in one piece fitted 
by shoulder seams only and is gathered at the top 
of the back, the fulness at the front being disposed in 
forward-turning tucks, stitched to body depth. A band- 
yoke finishes 
the square 
neck and 
the bertha 
frill, which 
crosses the 
back and 
forms a 
sharp end in 
front, and a 
sash are sup- 
plied, but 
not always 


used. Adeep 
hem finishes 
the lower 
edge and the 
closing 1s ef- 
fected invis- 
A QUAINT LITTLE ONE-PIECE APRON, TUCKED AND ibly at the 


TRIMMED WITH EDGING, IS HERE SHOWN IN DoTTED BACK. 
SWISS; IT IS MADE FROM PATTERN No. 8430. Cambric, 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESSES; GIRLS’ APRON, E 


dimity, linon, striped or figured swiss, ch 
brown holland, and checked and plain ging 
suitable for  repro- 
ducing the mode. 
Pattern 8430 is in 
5 sizes from 4 to 12 
years of age. Itneeds 
for 8 years, 31% yards 


of material 36 
inches wide. Price, 
10 cents. 
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8438—Little af 
Girls’ or Boys’ UN Wy 
Coat — An excep- et 
tionally attractive ee a 
coat, closed in sin- 
gle-breasted style VALENCIENNES !NSERTIQ 


with buttons and FRILL OF LACE EDGING 
buttonholes, is SLEEVES AFFORD PLEAS! 
illustrated on the FOR THIS LITTLE FROCK—| 
opposite page in 

gray broadcloth with Irish point lace, and 

red Burlingham silk with a braid decorat 
and under-arm seams are employed in sh 





8430—GIRLS’ TUCKED ONE-PIEC 
OR WITHOUT THE SASH OR BFE 


back and fronts are tucked ta 
plaits. Neck completion is 
large sailor or Puritan collar of lace or o 
The sleeves are of the bishop order, tucked 
with the body proper, and finished with 
ing support for deep turn-back cuffs wh 
belt is provided but need not be used. 
Pongee in its natural color would make 
coat with Russian lace for the collar and 
taffeta, rajah silk, kersey, drap d’été p 


and prunella cloth will make effective re] 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO 10, 15 and 20 CENTS. JT) 
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for June, 1905 


Pattern 8438 is in 9 sizes from 1% to 8 years of age. 
For 5 years, it needs 4144 yards of maternal 27 inches 
wide, or. 24% yards 54 inches wide, with 7% vard of all- 
over lace. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


ae 


848 1—Little Girls’ Poke Bonnet—The lingerie hats, 
as those made of washable materials are called, are among 





the prettiest for children’s 
Summer wear. A _ design 
that is quaint and becoming is here pictured in embroidered 
écru batiste and in white handkerchief linen, ‘vith inser- 
tion and edging for decoration, bows, rosettes and ties 
of ribbon appearing on both developments. The pointed 
brim is odd and attractive, but the pattern also gives the 
oval form, and choice may be made between them. 
A box-plait flanked by two side plaits is arranged at the 
back of the Normandy crown, and gathers draw the ful- 


ness in to the 
\ head size, nar- 
row bands af- 
fording inside 
and outside 
finish. An in- 
terlining and 
usually a wire 
at the edge are 
employed to 
give the proper 
effect to the 
brim, and the 
crown may be 
interlined with 
crinoline if de- 
sired. 
Red cambric 
or pale-blue or 
pink lawn will 


EYELET - EMBROIDERED WHITE LINEN WAS 
USED FOR THIS PRETTY LITTLE POKE BONNET, 
No. 8481, AND AS ACCESSORIES FOR THE 
STYLISH PONGEE COAT, No. 8438. 





8438— LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ Coat, TUCKED 
IN Box-PLAIT EFFECT, WITH SAILOR OR 
PURITAN COLLAR. 





8481—LirTLe GIRLS’ POKE BONNET, WITH NORMANDY 
CROWN, AND A BRIM IN SQUARE OR OVAL EFFECT. 


afford pleasing developments, or chambray, gingham, 
butcher’s linen, canvas, piqué or madras may be used. 

Pattern 8481 is in 4 sizes from 3 to 9 vears of age. For 
5 vears, it needs 1 yard of material 27 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10 cents. 


84 46—Child’s Set of Short Clothes—The finest of India 
linon was selected for making one development of the 
pretty little dress included in the outtit 
depicted on the following page, and the 
trimming consists of tucks and lace. The 
other illustrations are in Houncing and plain 
nainsook. A tiny voke tops the mode and 
supports the full skirt, the top of which is 
disposed in gathers, and a back closing is 
made. <A yoke collar in pointed effect is 
a pleasing feature, but is omissible. Pro- 
vision 1s made for the neck to be high 
with a standing collar or cut out in Dutch 
round outline. Plaits under the arm dis- 
pose of the superfluous fulness unless a 
gored under-arm seam is used, the former 
being used when a straight lower edge is 
desired. The sleeves are in full-length 
bishop style completed by cuffs or in puff effect con- 
fined in bands. 

‘ Embroidered flouncing and plain linen cambric are 
combined in one view of the cloak, and in the other, ivory 
lansdowne is represented with eyelet embroidery for 
decoration, and a bow of nbbon with long ends is fas- 
tened at the throat. <A yoke is smoothly titted over the 
shoulders, but is sometimes obscured by a round collar 
with frill finish. Gathers adjust the skirt at the top and 
a hem finishes the lower edge, unless flouncing is em- 





ployed. The full sleeves are in bishop style, and may have 
the simple band finish, or cuffs in gauntlet style. Cloaks 
of this type when made of flouncing or lacy fabrics should 
have a separate lining of thin silk or sheer goods shaped 
like the outside and trimmed with edging or Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

The bonnet is made of sheer mul], and is shirred under 
bands of narrow insertion. The fulness at the back is 
drawn up by gathers and attached to a circular section. 
A double frill frames the face and a single frill curtain 
is added under a band of insertion. Ribbon, in the form 
of ties, bows and rosettes, and a tiny ruche afford com- 
pletion. 

The bonnet and cloak might be of dotted swiss, 
organdy, mull, point d’esprit, linen, batiste, China silk 
or taffeta. For the dress, all sheer white goods, such as 
lawn, organdy, swiss, dimity, linen, etc., are reeommended, 
and should be trimmed with handwork, embroidery or lace. 

Pattern 8446 is in 5 sizes from \% to 4 years of age. 
For 4 years, the dress needs 35g yards of material 27 
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« CHILDREN’S SETS; 


inches wide, with & yard of all-over embroidery; 
for cloak, 2% yards 44 inches wide; for bonnet, 
134 yard 20 inches wide, or % yard 36 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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8496—Infants’ Tucked Dress or Slip—Tiny 

tucks and fancy stitches are used on the finest of 
infants’ wear, and decorate the little garment 
shown at the mght in sheer handkerchief linen 

with insertion. edging and fancy stitching, and 

also in flouncing with lace. The fine tucks which appear 
at the front and back are stitched to yoke depth, those 





8446—CHILD'S SET OF SHORT CLOTHES: CONSISTING OF A YOKE 
DRESS, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH ROUND NECK, BISHOP OR PUFF 
SLEEVES, AND INVERTED FULNESS UNDER THE ARM AND A 
STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE OR A GORED UNDER-ARM SEAM; A CLOAK; 
AND A BONNET. 


nearest the centre in front simulating a box-plait. A 
frill of edging mounted on a band finishes the neck 
and the full sleeves are tucked at the top, and may be 
in full length or shorter and gathered to form a frill. 
Inverted fulness is arranged under the arm but a gored 
under-arm seam is provided for and. may be _ used 
instead. - The pattern gives three-quarter as well as regu- 
lation length. 

Linen lawn is an excellent material for such dainty 
dresses, and may be trimmed with fine Valenciennes lace 
and insertion, hand-run tucks, feather-stitching, tiny 
fagyoting or hem-stitching. Dimity, nainsook, India linon 
and French cambric are desirable selections. 

Pattern 8496 is in one size. It needs 134 yard of 
flouncing 37 inches deep with 44 yard of plain lawn 36 
inches wide for sleeves and bands; of one material, it 
requires 244 yards 32 or 36 inches wide, or 24 yards 
45 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


ae 


8469—Little Boys’ “ Buster Brown’ Outfit—This 
outfit is quite the correct style this season for boys of 
an age between dresses and trousers. A smart design of 
this order, consisting of a suit and cap, is shown at the 


BOYS’ SUITS, ETC. 


top of the opposite page, the former in 
and in blue-and-white galatea, plain w 


for contrast in each instance. 


closes at the centre of 
the front with buttons 
and buttonholes. A 
removable Puritan 
collar and a mnbbon 
tie are worn, and a 
breast pocket is in- 
serted at the left side. 
Sailor sleeves are sup- 
plied and may sup- 
port removable broad 
turn-back cuffs. A 
belt draws the blouse 
in slightly. 
Leg-bands or elas- 
tics may confine the 
fulness at the lower 
edge of the knicker- 
bockers, which are 
shaped by the regula- 
tion seams. A _ side 
closing 1s effected and 
pockets are employed. 
The cap, which is 
usually made to 
match the suit, is 
round and the top is 
joined to an_ under- 
section, also circular. 


The blc« 
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8496 — INFANTS’ T 
SLIP, IN REGULA 
QUARTER LENGTH 
FULNESS UNDER 
STRAIGHT LOWER 


GORED UNDER-AR 


A band fits the h 


is concealed by a ribbon, looped at thi 


buckle. 


Blue duck is recommended, with a decor 
able braid, and desirable reproductions cz 
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THIS DAINTY LITTLE YOKE DRESS IS INCLUDED 
8446, AND IS ILLUSTRATED IN FINE NAINSOOK WIT 


LACE FOR TRIMMING. 
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from piqué, madras, cotton hopsacking, tweed or cheviot, 
knickerbocker suiting, serge or fancy. wool mixtures. 

Pattern 8469 is in 7 sizes from 2 to 8 years of age. 
For 5 years, it requires 374 yards of 
material 27 inches wide, or 234 yards 
material 36 inches wide, or 17% yard 
54 inches wide, with % yard of 
contrasting material 27 inches wide 
for collar and cuffs. Price, 15cents. 
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8497—Boys’ Three-Piece Suit— 
Tan serge was employed to develop 
this jaunty suit. The jacket is 
shaped by centre, shoulder and side 
seams and is closed in one-button 
style. A rolling collar and lapels 
provide appropriate neck finish, and 
the fronts are supplied with lap-cov- 
ered pockets and a left breast pocket 
finished with a welt. The sleeves, 
which are of the usual coat shaping, 
made with two seams, have vents at 
the outer seam. 

The vest is single-breasted and 
closes with five buttons. Two pockets 
are inserted in each front and are 
finished with welts. The usual seams are employed in fit- 
ting and straps that buckle at the back are inserted 
in the under-arm seams to draw it in to waist size. 

Centre and leg seams shape the knickerbockers that 
droop characteristically over bands or elastics, and may 
be closed with a fly or at the sides. 

The design is adapted to cheviot, broadcloth, vicuna, 
tailor suitings: and 
mannish materials, as 
well as linen and 
galatea. When made 
of washable materials 
it is suggested thut 
the vest be omitted 
and a blouse made of 
lawn, linen, duck, per- 
cale, gingham orcham- 
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8469 —LITTLE Boys’ ‘‘ BUSTER BROWN” OUTFIT: 
CONSISTING OF A CaP: A LONG BLOUSE, WITH 
REMOVABLE PURITAN COLLAR AND CUFFS: AND 
KNICKERBOCKERS, WITH LEG-BANDS OR ELASTICS. 








8 49 8—Men’s or Boys’ 


Night-Shirt—The night- 
shirt at the bottom of this 


column is pictured in 
muslin trimmed with 
fancy wash braid. 
The front is cut out 


i) Se 
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at the top. the neck 
being collarless, and the 
closing is arranged with 
laps extending to the 
shoulders. Gathers con- 
trol the fulness of the 
back, which is attached 
to a shallow voke. 
Shoulder and under-arm 
seams are used 1n con- 
struction, the latter being 
left open for a short dis- 
tance at the bottom and 
the lower corners 
rounded. The regula- 


tion shirt-sleeves are finished with cuffs. 





THE BLOUSE AND KNICKERBOCKERS 
OF A SMART ‘BUSTER BROWN”? 
OUTFIT, No. 8469, ARE HERE SHOWN 


JIN BLUE LINEN, THE CAP BEING RE- 


PLACED BY A STRAW HAT. 


A patch pocket 


pointed at the lower edge is applied to the left side of 


the front. 

Linen, mazalea, longcloth, cambric 
and wash silk are used for garments 
of this kind, and embroidered edging, 
hand - work or machine - stitching 
affords the usual finish. 

Pattern 8498 is cut in 14 sizes 
from 24 to 50 inches breast measure. 
For 36 inches breast, the night-shirt 
will require 55g vards of material 
32 inches wide, or 45, yards 36 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


bray, used instead. 

Pattern 8497 is in 
9 sizes from 6 to 14 
years of age. For 11 
years, it needs 43% 
yards of material 27 
inches wide, or 3% 
yards 36 inches wide, 
or 244 yards 54 inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 





MIXED-GRAY CHEVIOT WAS SELECTED 
FOR THIS STYLISH LITTLE SUIT, No. 
8497, COAT, VEST AND KNICKERBOCKERS 
CORRESPONDING. 





8497—Boys' THREE-PIECE SUIT: CONSISTING OF 
A ONE-BUTTON JACKET: A SINGLE-BREASTED 
VEST; AND KNICKEKBOCKERS, WITH LEG-BANDS 
OR ELASTICS, AND WITH OR WITHOUT A FLy. 


Butterick 
Patterns are 
Reduced to 


10, 15 and 
20 Cents 
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8498—MEN’S OR 
Boys' NIGHT- 
SHIRT, WITH- 
OUT A COLLAR. 





848 7— Yoke, with or without Sleeves—Neck accessories 
and sleeves are of paramount importance, and a renewal of 
these two features will sometimes bring up to date a waist 
or frock that has become passé. The pattern here por- 


2 YOKES, ETC., COLLARS AND CUFFS @ 


is arranged invisibly at the back or fromt. 
embroidered batiste and fancy tucking we 
yoke and Liberty satin and lace for the s 
are suitable for ladies, misses or girls. 

Lace motifs, ermbroidere: 
gimp or fancy braid might b 
yokes of silk, cloth, velvet c 
sleeves may be reproduced 1 
fashionable dress materials, es 
that are soft and supple. 

Pattern 8487 is in 6 sizes 
44 inches bust measure. Fc 
bust, the yoke, collar and Ic 
full-length sleeves need 11g y: 
rial 18 inches wide; and the 
yards 20inches wide. Price, ; 


ae ; 
8477—Collars and Cuffs—‘ 
who would be well dressed mus 
attention to details, for their 
can hardly be over-estimated, 





i e oe 
[> 8487—YOKE IN Empire Guimpg or Bopy and girls, too, must have suitable i 
DEPTH OR IN SQUARE, RounD oR PointeD ‘Twosetsof collars and cuffs are { 


STYLE, CLOSED AT THE BACK OR FRONT, WITH OR WITHOUT FULL-LENGTH OR the bottom of the page in develo 


SHORTER SLEEVES, (FOR LADIES, MISSES OR GIRLS.) 


trayed, suitable for ladies, misses or girls, includes a yoke 
that may be in Empire guimpe or body depth orin square, 
round or pointed style and puff sleevesin the latest design. 
Only one seam is used in shaping the latter, and provision 
is made for them to be in full or shorter length and to have 
single, double or triple puffs. Deep and shallower cuff 
facings are allowed, but frills may afford completion if 
preferred. The yoke when used as a guimpe or short body 
is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams, while the 
regulation yoke has only the seams on the shoulders. 
A standing collar affords neck completion and the closing 





8477—COLLARS AND CUFFS: BEING A PURITAN SET IN TRIPLE, 
DOUBLE OR SINGLE STYLE, AND A SHAWL SET IN PLAIN OR 
NOTCHED EFFECT; FOR WEAR WITH COATS, JACKETS, ETC. 
(FOR LADIES, MISSES AND GIRLS.) 


embroidered batiste, plain linen ar. 
suede. The round collarand cuf. 
ignated as the Puritan set, and are provided 
double or triple form, the collar closing about 
closely. The cuff 
has a band and is 
straight around to 
match the collar. 
A shawl effect is 
given the other 
collar, and the 
cuff corresponds 
whether in notched 
or plain outline. 
These accessories 
will be worn with 
jackets, coats, etc., 
and are promised 
great vogue. 
Piqué, linen, 
crash, duck, mar- 
seilles, and satin 
cloth are practical. 
Pattern 8477 is 8470—COLLARs AND CuFFs, wiTH P. 





in 5 sizes from 26 ED OR ROUND CORNERS; FOR | 

to 42 inches bust WITH Waists, BLousEs, ETC. A G1 

measure. For the eee OR ree AND Btu: 
: : ES. (FOR LapiEs. M: 

medi , MI 
dium size, the oR GIRLS.) 


Puritan set in triple 
style calls for 134 
yard of material 27 inches wide, and the shaw] set, 34 yi 
in the same width. Price of pattern, 10 cents. foi 
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8 470—Collars and Cuffs—These pretty accessoric 
which are worn alike by ladies, misses and girls, are pi 
tured above in plain, embroidered and inisertion.trimame 
linen cambric. Pointed or rounded corners are allow 
both cuffs and collars, which were designed for wea tl 
waists, blouses, etc. The group shows the Puritan Dut 
and Buster Brown effects. Narrow bands afford 4 fi sh 
for each, and a tassel-tipped cord js worn in one in vie 

Batiste, mull, lawn, linen or taffeta might be : nv : 
development, but they are usually of washable m a ‘a 

Pattern 8470 is in 4 sizes from 24 to 36 a a . 
measure. For 32 inches bust, the Puritan or D t h = 
and cuffs call. for & yard of material 36 inch : : oon 
Buster Brown collar and cuffs, V4 yard. gah 


1006 Price, 10 cents. 
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DRESS TRIMMINGS OF RIBBON 
AND SILK; WRIST FINISH 
OF THE NEW SLEEVES 


HE liking for handwork is not con- 
“T fined to washable gowns, where it 
figures in hand-run tucks, fancy 
stitching and embroidery, but wherever 
possible it is introduced into gowns of 
silk, voile or cloth. In the last case, it 
is employed in the form of trimmings 
made of braid, ribbon, silk or of the 
gown material. Braidsof bright, glossy, 
vegetable fibre are woven in many 
fanciful and attractive designs, and these 
are often further elaborated by being 
cut into short lengths, sewed into 
various shapings, and connected by mings, buttons and 
lace stitches. This class of trimming is best adapted to 
plain tailor-made gowns, but the same ideas, carried out 
in ribbon or silk, are seen on 
more dressy models. Cable 
cord covered with silk, either 
smoothly or drawn up to form 
wrinkles, is very popular as a 
trimming; though not abso- 
lutely new, for it was one of 
the favored ideas in the Win- 
ter’s trimmings, it affords such 
possibilities for originality in 
applying, and the results are so 
effective, that it is likely to 
remain popular for a much 
longer time. An example of 
its use is shown at illustration 
I, as a suggestion for trimming 
the lower edge of a skirt. 
The cord is covered with 
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I.—COVERED CORD COUCHED ON. 


inch-wide bias 
strips of silk, 
both edges 
turned in and 
overhanded to- 
gether. The 
width of the 
bias strips will 
depend on the 
size of the cord 
used; the silk 
should fit rather 
closely. The covered cord is applied to the skirt in a waved 
line or serpentine curves, and these should be marked on 
the skirt with chalk. To prepare the skirt, measure its 
width at the bottom and estimate into how many curves 
it may be divided, and regulate the size of the curves by 
this calculation. Apply the prepared cord by couching it 
on with a double thread of embroidery silk, in the same or 
a contrasting color. The couching stitches are made 
diagonally and about half an inch apart; as many rows of 
cord as desired may be applied. The small figures that 
cross the several rows of cord may be drawn on paper, 
cut out, the outline marked with chalk and the cord 
couched on. A small hole should be punched through the 
cloth with a stiletto, and the ends of the cord run through 
to finish them on the wrong side. 

Illustration II. shows covered cord that has been basted 
on a Renaissance lace pattern and filled in with stitches 





ll. —A LACE PATTERN. 
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in embroidery silk. This may be 

made in single ornaments or in long 

strips for tnmming, an_ insertion 

pattern being used for the design. 

Yokes, fancy collars and cuffs may 

. be made in the same way, the cov- 
ered cord being worked as if it were 
lace braid. 

Anornament of cord combined with 
trimming of shirred silk is shown at 
illustration III. The silk is bias and 
is cut in three-inch-wide strips, then 
joined together and the seams pressed 
open. The silk is doubled lengthwise 
through the centre, and gathered 
one-eighth of an inch from the fold 
edge to form a tuck-shirr. Each 

edge is then turned under one-quarter inch and _ shirred 
one-eighth of an inch from the fold edge. These shirrings 
should all be drawn up evenly to a moderate fulness 
along the length of the tnm- 
ming. It may be arranged 
into serpentine or any desired 
shape by pushing the fulness 
along to make it take the de- 
sired form. It will be wise to 
outline the intended pattern 
on the garment with chalk, 
measuring the divisions as al- 
ready described, before begin- 
ning to apply the trimming. 
The five-looped ornament may 
be formed sepurately and ap- 
plied at suitable spaces, a cir- 
cular coil of the cord finishing 
it at the centre. 

Bias silk six inches wide was 
used for the corded frill shown 
at illustration 1V. Cable cord 
is hemmed into the lower edge 
and allowed to remain smooth 
and flat. Double the silk over two inches from the top, 
and lay a cord in the fold; run the thread along through 
both thicknesses of the folded silk, forming a tuck and 









IIl.—SHIRRED SILK AND A CORD ORNAMENT. 
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encasing the cord. 
Draw up the thread 
and push the tuck 
along the cord to the 
required fulness. 
Fold over the edge of 
the silk three-eighths 
of an inch, insert a 
cord and run a tuck- 
shirr in the same way, 
drawing it up evenly 
with the one below 
it. This fnll may be 
sewed on in a wave 
line or as in the illus- 
tration, where it is 
applied in a straight 
line, and the edge is 
caught up at intervals 
and held by an orna- 
mental button made 
of the cord. The cee ee 
foundation of the but- 
ton is a coil of the cord form- 
ing a circle two inches in diam- 
eter. In making it an opening 
is left at the centre through 
which four loops of cord are 
passed, to be tacked at the 
outer edge of the circle. 
Narrow black ribbon shirred 
and drawn up evenly on both 
edges may be shaped into very 
effective trimming for gowns 
of voile or grenadine or the 
thin silk muslins, lawns, etc., 
that are called wash dresses, 
but can really be cleaned satis- 
factorily by a professional cleaner only. The width of 
the ribbon used depends upon the design of the tnm- 
ming. No. 2—about half an inch—is a good width if 
several rows are intended. Black satin mbbon seven- 
eighths of an inch wide was used for illustration V, 
and the manner of application is readily seen and will 
furnish suggestions for vanous other designs. Satin mb- 
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VI. ——SELF-SHIRRING RIBBON, 


bon is best, ordinarily, but for half-mourning gowns, 
dull-finish taffeta or moiré ribbon forms an excellent 
trimming, having, when shirred, the effect of crépe. 
Ribbons are proving such popular trimmings that the 
manufacturers are providing many already prepared with 
threads run through them, on which they may be drawn 
up, saving the time and trouble of shirring. Ombré or 
shaded effects find great favor in various materials, and 
some odd and beautiful mnbbons of this kind are seen. 
An example is given at illustration VI, where inch-wide 
ribbon that shades from deep red to palest pink is seen, 








V.—SHIRRED RIBBON APPLIED AS BRAID. 


applied in bov 
dotted mutsli 
drawn up on 
woven in it, 
muslin at tl] 
These bows 
rather wide sf7T 
tom of a full 
ing ends forr 
between them 
be trimmed w 
the same mati 
knots placed 
knots may dec 
sleeves, 
Illustration 
tractive trimn 
girl’s dress c 
White chiffon 
ches wide and 
being cut away 
ren 
plo 
her 
jou 
fon 
will 
tha: 
If 
pres 
beir 
wit! 
will 
thor 
in d: 
to ca 
so tl 
hidd 
The little wreaths through which the chit 
made on a foundation of wire tape, such a: 
wiring loops and bows. A three-inch-wi 
green chiffon is shirred quite full over the 
roses are made of taffeta seam-binding ri 
in color, The ribbon is cut into nine-i 
gathered up closely on a thread; a stitc 
back will hold it in shape. It may be | 
of nine or ten yards and is very inexpens 
and soft, it 1s more suitable for making t] 
than a better and more expensive qu: 
The little roses are sewed to the chiffc 
which may be bent into oval or round sha 
The same trimming may decorate the wa: 
or a fringe made of the same little How 
VIII) may be employed. The chiffon for 
band is cut four inches wide, One raw 
under one-quarter of an inch and pressce 





VII.—CHIFFON DRAWN THROUGH ROSE Were 
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place, and the strip of chiffon 
is folded over at both edges 
toward the centre, where the 
turned-under edge is lapped 
over the raw edge, and a bast- 
ing thread run along the centre 
to hold it. This leaves the 
chiffon an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, and folded as if for 
a centre-shirred ruche, It is 
shirred across diagonally, form- 
ing a succession of V’s, with 
their points two inches apart. 
The: thread is drawn up, form- 
ing the chiffon into points at 
both sides, and the roses are 
sewed along at even distances. 
Three roses are threaded on 
embroidery silk, taking a sec- 
ond stitch in each to hold it in 
place and maintain the inch-and-one-half spaces. When 
the third is on the thread run the needle through it and 
carry the thread back again, making, with the second 
thread, four buttonhole stitches on the first thread 
between the roses. These tiny flowers may be used 
in various ways; strung on threads, As in the fringe, 
they may be used in festoons, or they may be sewed 
singly to lace, following the outline of the design or 
of certain figures in it. 

Illustration IX shows a hanging ornament that 
imitates a bunchof berries. Baby ribbon was used, 
and the color is a rather dull pink. A roll of cot- 
ton batting, three-quarters of an inch long and 
about as thick as one’s finger, is covered with a 
double layer of 
pink chiffon. Start 
at the lower end 
to sew the baby 
ribbon around it 
by taking a stitch 
across the ribbon 
and drawing it 
closely together at 
quarter -inch spaces. 
Finish the top with green 
ribbon sewed on to form 
points, and double or 
twist it (catching a stitch 
here and there) to form 
astem. The berries may 
be made in any color to 
correspond with the 
gown they are to trim, 
and they may be ar- 





IX,—BERRY ORNAMENT. 


ranged to fall from a 
rosette of chiffon or 
from a lace medallion 
or other motif. The 
way of sewing the rib- 
bon is shown at illus- 
tration X, 


. The sleeve’ most 
popular just now has 
either the ‘‘gigot”’ or 
leg-o'-mutton  shap- 
ing, or is composed of 
one or more puffs between the shoulder and elbow, with a 
closely fitted lower part in gauntlet effect. It is quite im- 
portant that this plain lower part, in either style sleeve, 
shall follow the shape of the forearm and fit nicely, though 
not tightly, at the wrist. To accomplish this it is advisable 
to leave the seam at the inner or thumb side of the arm 
open from one to two inches, For an unlined sleeve 





X.—-MAKING THE BERRY. 





VIIIL.—A FRINGE OF ROSES. 





XI.—FITTED SLEEVE OPENED 


of thin material French seams are best, and when 
preparing the sleeve for fitting baste it with the 
seams toward the outside. Fit them in as closely 
as required and baste the alterations. Stitch the 
seams one-quarter of an inch outside of the bast- 
ings and cut the extra seam away one-eighth of 
an inch beyond the stitching. Remove the bast- 
ings, turn the sleeve and baste it again in the same 
place, but from the inside, and stitch it, making a 
quarter-inch seam, This completes the French 
seam. While the sleeve is still basted the inner 
seam should be ripped up as far as necessary to 
allow the hand to pass easily through the wrist 
opening. Both sides of the opening should be 
finished with a narrow hem, and small lace but- 
tons sewed to one side of the opening and but- 
tonholed loops made at the other. This wrist 
finish is seen at illustration XI, 

The long sleeve that extends an inch or more 
over the hand is usually graceful and becoming. 
It is prepared and fitted in the way already described, 
though this style sleeve requires the two sleeve seams, as 
seen in a sleeve lining, to fit it properly. After the sleeve 
is fitted, and before stitching, 
open the inner seam at the 
narrowest part of the wrist to 
allow width for the hand to slip 
through. Hem the opening 


and close with buttons and 
loops as shown at illustration 
The buttons employed 


XII, 


AT THE WRIST. 


for this purpose 
should be inconspicu- 
ous and match the 
gown in color. When 
these are difficult to 
obtain, thesmall brass 
rings, used in many 
instances instead of 
the “eye’’ that ac- 
companies a_ hook, 
may be used. Cover 
them by buttonholing 
with twist of the gown color, then cross the thread 
from side to side, twisting it and making the threads meet 
in the centre, at which point they may be sewed on like 
buttons. Buttonholed loops of the same twist will fasten 
over them. A ring-button is shown at 
illustration XIII. 

The plain lower portion of a puff 
sleeve is joined to the puff part ina 
French seani, and a piece of tape should 
be sewed, at the inside, to this seam and 
again to the seam of the puff part, to 
hold it to the proper length and allow 
the puff to droop over the lower or 
gauntlet portion. 

It is a good plan to attach the shields 
in lingerie waists by small safety pins or clasps instead 
of sewing them in; they may then be easily removed. 
Another hint is that unlined waists may be more satis- 
factorily arranged at the waist if a belt tape, fitted to 
the waist size and fastening with hook and eve, is tacked 
to the inside of the waist-line at front, back and sides. 





XII.—SLEEVE FITTED OVER THE HAND. 





XUI.—A RING 
BUTTON. 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS ARE REDUCED TO™“10,/15 and-20 CENTS. 


LITTLE SKETCHES OF TRAVE 








HIGH NOON from his niche beneath 
the eaves, Koko, the white cockatoo, 
shrilled: ‘Portes armes!” 

I looked up from my sketch. 

Cockatoo-like, he ambled gingerly 
from the edge of a cool shadow to the 
limit of his sunny perch, spread his yel- 
low crest until it resembled a sprig of 
celery, and with his good black eve gazed 
down into the courtvard of the Hotel- 
lerie of William the Conqueror, which 
Was animated as a garden party with the ‘‘whirl”’ fresh 
from Cabourg and Trouville just in for luncheon. Their 
dust-whitened automobiles were cooling in the rear court- 
yard, screened by a quaint gateway, half timbered and 
smothered in feathery vines. 

Koko knew well the “whirl’’ below him. The prettiest 
women of Paris came here for déjeuner or dinner, jewelled 
and gowned, from the Rue de la Paix—that street of 
peace which has declared open war on so many unwarlike 
bank accounts. 

Koko knew, too, the fat cheese merchant and his family 
of little cheeses from Caen, who arrived regularly once a 
Summer for a memorable dinner. This was an event, I 
can tell you, to the red-faced mama and the practical, 
rotund papa, and a long looked-forward-to delight to the 
little checses. 

The wise bird, being nearly half a century old, had 
seen much in his lifetime of the passing world below him. 

He knew, too, the rich American, keen, florid and 
genial, with the nagging wife and the young doctor trav- 
elling with him, who, having been appointed guardian 
of the remainder of the genial financier’s constitution, 
insisted on eliminating certain articles from the daily 
menu, a medical tyranny which the florid gentleman 
accepted with grim resignation, like a man who has lost 
his train, being in the immediate presence of his better 
half. 

Koko knew, too, that pecuiar kind of Englishman 
who is never surprised at anything, and who grumpily 
remarked upon his arrival: ‘‘Funny old place!’ and pro- 
ceeded straightwav to his mutton chop, served in this 
courtyard flaming in geraniums vears and years old, creep- 
ing gaily up to low, rambling galleries beneath the eaves. 
Galleries that lead to bedrooms smelling sweet from 
well-scrubbed floors, and dignified by high-post bedsteads 
and generous Normandy wardrobes studded with polished 


steel hinges and locks, their oaken sides 
as a favorite pipe. 

Koko, craning his neck from the sum 
can look down upon the market square 
inn. Being market day, the square is : 
merce. Portable canvas-covered booth: 
up in the night like mushrooms, and shrew 
their wives are bartering the produce of t 

Ruddy old farmers dive under their lo 
and draw forth leather wallets bound wi 
with seeming reluctance proceed to er 
bargain for a kicking hare or a fat gander. 

Under the cavernous roof of the covere 
are Stalls redolent with a dozen varieties c 
toons of sausages hang from the rough. 
the odd ends of little and big pigs—solc 
vendor whose puffy jowls and small, twin 
gest the crafty physiognomy of his prize | 
clucking in crowded baskets, and strong 
hares tremble with fear. | 

Beyond in the brilliant sunlight of the 
the crowd swarms as busy as bees over th 
congesting the narrow alleys between th. 
they lack even elbow room. Here is lace 
family heirlooms, the bridal veils of grandm: 
on are cartloads of shoes guaranteed to last 
complete suits that could only have fitt. 
bread man, the coat and _ trousers beins 
angles. In a cooler corner glisten hard-s} 
sters crawling among their more tender 
cousins, the ‘‘demotselles de Cherbourg. 
rougets, glistening basketfuls of black mus: 
cart loads of villainous-looking sharks yw 
who is selling them will tell you, are as de 
if stewed in white-wine sauce. 

About you continues a bedlam of gossip. 
families of bourgeois, the mayor, the idler t 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick ; 
chatting over the current events of the wee 
them are staid old titled ladies and vou 
laughing children, and a little Parisienne Ww) 
frock, has come with her husband and mz 
neighboring villa to purchase a feast fe 
asked some friends from Paris, and the dim i 
hitched just beyond the crowd must trur 
well-stocked cart and themselves home befor 

These ruddy old Norman farmers idee 
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to a finesse. It is the secret of their wealth. And thus 
when one morning I came across Pére Trébard munching 
a withered pear while he sunned himself beside the snug 
barn and asked the old man why he did not choose a 
good one from his fine crop, he exclaimed: 

“Ah! but, Monsieur, we might sell it!” 

The character of the shrewd Norman is _ interesting. 
Never will he give you a direct answer; a definite ‘‘yes”’ 
or ‘‘no’’ seems to have been expressly left out of his 
vocabulary. 

“It is a fine morning,’’ I ventured to a grizzled old 
dealer in oxen. 

“It might be worse,’ he answered. 

“That’s splendid cider of yours, Legrosjean.”’ 

‘“‘Some say it is,’’ he retorted guardedly. 

Neither does the true Norman ever scem pleased or 
satisfied. 

‘Beautiful apples this year, Pére Mallet.”’ 

“Bah! they are so few,’’ he replies, gloomily, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. The next vear the trees are bent 
under the weight of a rich crop, and you hail this rich 
old agriculturist as you pass his gateway: 

“Plenty of cider this year, Pére Mallet, for you have 
surely enough apples,’’ you say convincingly as the old 
peasant looks up from his work to bid you bonjour. 

“They are so small,’”’ he groans; ‘‘it takes more time 
to pick them up than they are worth!” 

In a bargain the Norman is supreme, but he never 
boasts of a good deal, his policy being to talk ‘‘poor,”’ 
for he dreads a borrowing relative or friend; neither will 
he, as a rule, let his money out of his sight, having small 
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from his military service finds the farm work tedious and 
drifts to Paris and a more congenial occupation. 

Clean white roads vein this fair land of Normandy, 
roads which swing past half-timbered farm-houses, their 
thatched roofs bristling in green things. Skirting these 
picturesque farms are rich rolling woodlands and velvety 
lawns of green and grain fields gay in poppies. There 
are, too, cool, sunken lanes, shaded by feathery trees and 
flanked by impenetrable hedges matted with ivy, and all 
this luxuriant country runs to the very edge of the flash- 
ing blue sea, which twice daily recedes until the white 
beach at high tide becomes a vast desert of sand as hard 
as the roads. 

One can see the surf, which in a few hours at high tide 
will be pounding the beach in front of the town, now a 
glistening emerald ribbon far out on the edge of the 
desert of sand. And should the August moon be in its 
third quarter the desert will be dotted with scores of men, 
women and children of every age, class and condition, 
from villa or village, all of them barelegged and all of 
them digging for équilles. 

It becomes a merry desert then. 

Little shrieks and screams fill the air, for this delicately 
flavored ecl-like little fish, the équille, is as elusive as 
quicksilver. How often when dug up wriggling out of 
the sand he slips out of mademoiselle’s clutching grab, 
evades the somewhat goutier grasp of her grandpapa 
and the hysterical pursuit of cousins, aunts and nieces, and 
like a flash has burrowed his shining iridescent self to 
safetv. 

But with the first moon in October occurs an annual 
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THE QUST-WHITENED AUTOMOBILES WERE COOLING IN THE REAR COURTYARD. 
(THE FIGURE IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND 1S HOPKINSON SMITH.) 


faith in banks and knowing less about them, so he hides 
his gold in his house or invests it in land, or with un- 
questionable security he will lend it at an exorbitant 
interest, yet always on the sly. 

The Norman peasant will deprive himself of every- 
thing, let his wife slave for years and give only the barest 
necessities to his children, his one ambition being to im- 
prove his land and increase the value of his property, 
that some day his son may become a rich man. And 
how often, in these modern days, the son on his return 


great day’s fishing for cquilles. The peasants come from 
miles around in their high-wheeled carts. To many who 
live inland it is the only day in the year in which they 
get a glimpse of the seaside. 

And the costumes! It seems that for this gala day of 
wading and digging and feasting and dancing all the odds 
and ends of wearable things of their ancestors had been 
dragged forth from the attics! What combinations of 
petticoats and hodices of long ago, whose faded furbelows 
and embroidery cannot further suffer from getting soaked 
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with salt water and being 
dried in the sun. 

The Port of Dives merges 
into the village of Beuzeval, 
which in its turn joins Houl- 
gate. 

If it is a sunny morning and 
the tide is in, the beach of 
Beuzeval resembles a day 
nursery. Little tots, their 
piqué skirts pinned up for the 
occasion, their fat little bare 
legs bronzed by the sun, are 
digging vigorously in the 
sand. 

A future Marquis has just 
completed a fortress armored 
with shells to withstand the 
attack of the stronghold of 
Mademotselle, aged seven. It 
is quite a serious introduction. 

Mademoiselle calls him Mon- 
sieur and shrieks to him to 
begin the battle, whereupon 
the two sturdy warriors of the 
future Marquis tug at the 
skirts of theirrespective nurses 
to cease their gossip and come 
at once to witness the on- 
slaught. 

More shrieks of defiance, 
sarcasm and enthusiasm. 

Ah! the battle ison. The 
sunburned little Mademoiselle 
stands defiantly upon her for- 
tress, whereon she has planted 
the French flag, a prize given 
to her at the village patisserie 





































with her last 
of sucre d’a 
rages, volleys 
showers of <« 
behind the ea 
fortress of M 
hurls a whe 
sand at the cu 
ing Marquis. 
stronghold is 
ished and $s 
grown quite f 
ful, when, lo! 
vors her jus 
time as it was 
favor Jeanne 
A glistening 
melts the fort: 
into a sandy { 
valiant Marqu 
warriors run f: 
the protectins 
respective bovt 
The next da 
Marquis and 
made it all up 
the followin 
The Marquis s 
“Eh! Madem 


play with me.’ 











Mademoisell 

DAY THE SQUARE IS you play at ? ? 

ALIVE WITH COMMERCE. AND SHREWD The Mar wis 

NORMANS AND THEIR WIVES BARTER + sandals a 
OF THEIR FARMS. BY SEs e 

Mademoisell 


do not play at 
added, ‘‘ you m 
brielle.”” The 
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=| LIKE HER DAUGHTERS, MERE VICTORINE DRAGS HER NETS AT SEA, BRINGING HER CATCH TO MARKET. 
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PERE MALLET’S FARM IS RICH 
EXCEPT IN HIS ESTIMATION. 


had borrowed his spade. 

Quite different is the 
adjoining beach of Houl- 
gate. It is essentially a 
beach for fashionable 
grown-ups, and the bath- 
ing hour finds it dotted 
with gaily colored tents 
under which staid old 
chaperons take useless 
stitches in embroidery and 
watch the bathers while 
their marriageable daugh- ROADS VEUN 
ters are prattling in earshot Reserve Sues aa 
with immaculate Parisian oF ear enyns 
youths in white flannels 
and impossible waistcoats. And you must 
remember that these French demoiselles are 
young for their years and that their prattle 
is somewhat childish, so guardedly are they 
brought up and so conventionally are thev 
some fine day married to the monsieur 
chosen by their ambitious parents. 

Yes, Houlgate in the season is quite smart 
and expensive, with its caravansary of a hotel, 
its small Casino and the visiting nobility, 
whereas its near neighbor, Cabourg, is much 
more democratic. To Cabourg flock for their 
vacation the celebrities of the Parisian stage, 
for not many years ago Cabourg became a 
watering-place, founded by a dozen strolling 
players who came to the Normandy coast to 
find a suitable refuge for the Summer. They 


CLEAN WHITE 
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ALL OF THEM BARE*LEGGED AND ALL 
OF THEM DIGGING FOR E£QUILLES. 


finally settled upon Cabourg, which 
at that time was but a deserted 
sand-dune skirting the sea, and 
along this beach Mére Victorine 
used to drag her nets. A shrewd 
Norman woman is Mére Victorine. 
You should see her in white cap 
selling a shark in the market at 
Dives, at the prime old age of three 
score and ten. Poor old lady! 

Poor! Had I Mére Victorine’s 
purse, my friend, my air castle 
would be built of stone. To-day, 
like her daughters, she drags her 
nets at sea, bringing her night catch 
to market. All the shrewd, miserly 
character of the Norman glints from 
her keen gray eyes. She goes about 
like her sturdy children of the sea, 
in rough homespun and bare feet, 
but her white cap is spotless. 

By dint of hard work, shrewdness 
and an economy almost incompre- 
hensible, Mére Victorine’s goods and 
chattels are valued into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of frances. She 
owns a dozen villas by the sea, which 
she rents, while she bides her time 
in her own modest hut. Fields and 








THE BATHING HOUR FINDS HOULGATE BEACI! DOTTED WITH GAY<COLORED TENTS. 
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woodlands and generous crops are hers. You may see 
her daughters staggering under the weight of their nets 
and oars as they come back after a night’s fishing, yet 
their respective dots intrinsically would tempt half the sal- 
able titles in Europe. Fisherwomen these, proud of their 
calling, hoarding their gold. 

Quaint fishing craft he at anchor, snubbed up to the 
stone quay which marks the port of the village, forming 
safe haven in the River Dives. It is treacherous and 
black, this wicked sluiceway of a river; its bed a trap of 
quicksand and its current at full tide so 
swift that it sweeps the tired fisherman 
in his sturdy craft home from the open 
sea, with only a turn of the wrist of an 
oar astern to 
guide him in 
the night, and 7. 
thus these toil- patna eee 
ers of the sea ‘ 
are shot into 
port at racing 
speed. Woe 
to the mariner 
who lets his 
craft drift 
abreast of that 
black current. 
They tell of 
men who have 
skilfully 
dropped - sai! 
at the seeth- 
ing edge of 
the breakers 
and drowned | 
on the home- 
ward stretch 
of river, and 
of weeping . 
women who /ifeef 
have mourned | ty 
for them. 4 

There is rich- | 
ness of color \ 
in the Nor- | 
mandy fishing 
boats, with 
their main- 
sails of Vene- 
tian red and 
burnt sienna 
as rich in the 
sun as a pome- 
granate;, more 
than this, they 
carry jibs of 
faded old rose 
and mignon- 
ette green: 
and others of 
their kind, 
bending their 
bows seaward, are steered by rakish-looking rudders 
of turquoise blue and vermilion. 

And the men who sail them have stout hearts and blue 
eyes, and wrinkles before their prime that tell of storms, 
and now and then into the patched pockets of these old 
and young salts tumbles in fair weather a little silver, a 
handful of sous and a few francs earned in rough weather, 
a little to take to the well beloved. 

“T might as well have stayed at home and played the 
Parisian,”’ savs Pere Grégotte to his waiting wife at the 
quay. ‘For I have caught nothing but sea dogs (sharks), ” 
confesses this old salt, kissing her on both cheeks. 

“Well, come home anvwav, my man; there 1s a warm 
soup,” replies his faithful comrade, comfortingly. 
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“Is Francoise’s throat better?”’ asked 
as he turned to his wife on his way up the 
“Ah! mon Dieu! Wait till you hear her 
grandfather when she hears you coming,’”’ 
Then, after a pause: ‘You had a bad nig! 

‘“'Ves,”’ said the old man, simply, “‘ «2 tem 
he unlatched his gate. 

Upon moonlight nights this peaceful < 
mandy becomes a fairyland of silver and 
great vault of sky above one is glitterin; 
stars. 

Now the rising moon flooc 
light the white roads, making 
of the feathery vines hedging 


AND THE MEN WHO SAIL THE FISHING BOATS HAVE STOUT HEARTS AND 
BLUE EYES, AND WRINKLES BEFORE THEIR PRIME THAT TELL OF STORMS. 


that many a stag has been seen driven st 
the crooked little town of Dives and }, 
ardent, reckless pack of hunters at the y; 
surf. 

Then, aho! back for a romp and a feast 
of that fine old inn from which the conq 
once sortied. 

The day is done, the moon rides clear a 
the sleeping town. Over the hill there < 
bark of some farmer's dog. It is mid; 
clock in the belfry of the old church | 
the hour. | 

Then again all is still. all save the dist. 
sea breaking at the edge of a fair, green 1 
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THE REVENGE 


BY HELEN CHOATE 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARTIN 


} HE slow train was jerking along over its 
.. single track toward its resting-place for the 
night. Nearly all the passengers had dis- 
appeared, stepping to the station platforms 
in a melancholy, casual manner which is 
characteristic of the inhabitants of Cape Cod. 
The rear car was entirely empty, and in the 
forward car were an elderly woman sur- 
rounded by brown-paper parcels, and a brake- 
man eating an apple in a business-like way, 
only these two—with the important excep- 
tion of Reuben Reed. He satin the middle 
of the car looking out fixedly at the landscape 
as it lazily crept into view; he had turned 
over the seat in front of him, and his feet 
rested on it, while his arms were spread over the back of 
his own seat. He was a large man, in the prime of life. 
His jaw was prominent and aggressive, giving him a fight- 
ing appearance as he sat with his hat pulled down; but 
presently, when he pushed it back, his forehead came into 
sight, and then the whole aspect of his face changed. The 
broad brow, the frank, clear blue eves, the thick hair 
slightly grizzled on the temples, made him look another 
man, and gave a different idea of his nature. Features 
are generally but puzzling guide-posts to the warring 
elements making what we call the character, and Reuben 
Reed hung out even more contradictory signals than the 
majority of mankind; a touch of the brute showed 
through a clear tint of humanity, and the close observer 
was left in doubt as to which predominated. He was 
well dressed, looking a prosperous man, accustomed to 
mingle with others even more prosperous. 

As the train crossed a bridge over a small river, Reuben 
sat up straighter. There was the pine grove where they 
used to have the Sunday-school picnics; there was the field 
where the huckleberries grew the thickest; there was old 
man Carver’s barn looming high on a sloping hillside. 
Reuben remembered well how he had helped build that 
barn, earning his first ten dollars by the job. Now a 
sandy road began to run parallel with the track, and by 
its side a few straggling houses came into sight. The 
train crept more and more slowly, coming to a standstill 
at last with a bump that knocked down one of the old 
lady’s bundles from the rack overhead. Reuben stood 
up, took a valise from the seat beside him, and stepped 
out. <A group of half-grown men and boys were hanging 
about the station, idly hoping for a sensation from the 
Boston train; they all stopped their ejaculatory talk to 
stare at Reuben. After a brief pause the train rattled 
off, and when it had disappeared around a curve, all 
sound ceased but the occasional crowing of a cock and the 
rush of the tidewater river running under the bridge. 

Just opposite the station was the tavern; Reuben thought 
it had shrunk since he last saw it, and felt reluctant to 
trust himself to its hospitality; but needs must in certain 
combinations in life, so he walked up to its forbidding 
door, found the landlady and, having made arrangements 
for the night, set out on foot along the sandy road that 
ran beside the track. It was early in May, and the air 
was biting as sunset drew near. The rare apple-trees in 
the scanty orchards were not yet in bloom, but there 
was a pink glow through the branches telling of the sap 
that already swelled each bud. The steady Cape wind 
blew in his face, bending easily the long, thin grasses 
that pushed through the sand on the sides of the road. 

Reuben walked with a swing that soon took him out 
of the village, and in five minutes more he had gained the 





for himself the while. 


PRINCE 
JUSTICE 


schoolhouse, where it stood as far as possible from the 
centre of civilization so as to be within easier reach of 
the outlying farms. It was a dismal, square wooden 
building with two doors, one for the girls, the other for 
the boys. Reuben tried to open the right-hand door, 
but it was locked. He sat down on the steps and looked 
at the small playground, bare and grim, trodden hard by 
many hobnailed boots. Some child had dropped a little 
bunch of sassafras flowers on the step, and he took them 
up, holding them thoughtfully in his hand. 

Here he was, on the threshold of a design planned by 
him twenty years before, and, till within eighteen months, 
the moving spring of his existence. He sat in the very place 
where he had sworn to be revenged on those who had 
wronged him, alad of nineteen. All his boyhood had been 
hard and unlovely, but never had he known the pangs 
of injustice and disloyalty till that last week at home. 

As he braided the events of the past into a single 
strand, sitting on the schoolhouse steps that May evening, 
he could see himself, a tall, overgrown boy, earnest and 
dogged in his determination to do his part in the family 
struggle for life. There had been only Dave and him- 
self to keep the old place from the «uctioneer’s hammer, 
and to provide for their stepmother after their father’s 
death. Mrs. Reed had meant nothing to him; a faded 
nonentity who sometimes rose to the heights of a good 
pie, and never found fault. But Dave was no nonentity— 
not he, confound him, muttered Reuben through his lips. 
Only five years the elder, he had taken upon himself the 
authority of a father; he had been a very slave-driver 
to his brother. Reuben had worked loyally with his 
hands for the sake of the farm, but his head had worked 
Schemes of doubling his money, 
if he ever had any to double, floated about him, gradually 
materializing and growing firmer, till at last he saw his 
way to making fifty dollars vield seventy-five with the 
help of their cranberry bog—if only he had the fifty to 
begin with. How his head used to spin with excitement 
as he figured out possible gains and probable losses! How 
he used to jump from his bed and plunge his face in cold 
water to cool his burning cheeks and induce sleep to come 
to him! He broached the subject to Dave one day, and 
received a stinging snub for his folly; so he saw that 
there was no aid from that quarter, and started in to 
make fifty dollars of his very own. It was at that time 
he had helped with old man Carver's barn. He was 
alwavs capable, and always ready to give up two-thirds 
of his sleeping hours to do odd jobs for pay. 

It was the Autumn he was nineteen that he became 
the proud owner of thirty-five dollars; and that same 
Autumn a new imterest came into his life. The old 
school-mistress of the village was replaced by a young 
woman from Pocassett named Lucy Barnes. She was 
a relative of Mrs. Reed's, and after having seen her 
at meeting, Dave announced that she must be invited 
to supper some evening on account of his stepmother. 
Reuben would never forget the impression he received 
when Lucy entered the sitting-room. She was so dainty 
and dimpled, so fresh and rosy, so full of gentle merri- 
ment, and yet so tender of the feelings of all. Even Dave 
was less gruff than usual, and Reuben fairly tingled with 
keen interest in this stimulating element introduced into 
the dull round of everyday drudgery. Lucy repeated 
poctry after. supper with a musical voice and faulty 
scanning; but what did Reuben know of, or care for, 
proper emphasis? He only knew that he thrilled with 
excitement at her rendering of the ‘‘Wreck of the Hes- 
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perus,”” and shuddered at the picture flashed on his mind 
of the maiden fair lashed fast to a drifting mast, for the 
maiden’s face was Lucy's. 

All through that Winter he made opportunities to see 
her as often as he could. Work on the farm was slack, 
but he got some painting to do in the village that kept 
him busy, and by April he had made up the fifty dollars. 
He had never told Lucy of his project, although her pretty 
interest had encouraged him to confide in her all those 
thoughts which seemed too holy even to mention to any 
other; but, then, he was confident that she cared for him. 
To Dave he had never again opened his lips on the subject. 
but now he must speak at once, for Dave's permission 
was necessary before he could start 1n on a corner of the 
cranberry bog at the far end of the farm. In other Cape 
districts, cranberries were a fruitful source of revenue to 
their cultivators, and Reuben was determined to profit 
by his opportunities, even if it was not the fashion in 
their particular village. He pondered long as to the best 
way of approaching Dave, who was always hard and 
unsympathetic, although of late he had grown less aggres- 
sive. Reuben waited warily for a good chance to bring 
up the matter, and thought he had found it one afternoon 
when a violent shower had stopped their ploughing, and 
had driven them to the barn’s protection. They drove 
the horse under cover, and then sat down, looking out 
into the driving rain. Dave berated its force as he saw 
the road washed by yellow floods, but Reuben was so 
full of his plan that he scarcely heeded the havoc. 

As he sat on the schoolhouse steps holding the little 
bunch of drooping sassafras, twenty years latcr, he tried 
to remember the exact words they used; but all was 
blurred by time except the impression of burning wrong. 
He could recall Dave’s jeering disbelief that he had fifty 
cents, let alone fifty dcllars. He could feel again his own 
pride when he took the carefully folded bank-note from a 
httle woollen bag he wore tied round his neck. After this, 
all was a dazed blank until he found himself stumbling 
along the road, his few clothes in a carpet-bag, and knew 
that he had fought with Dave because his brother would 
not let him keep his money; that he had been worsted 
in the fight; that Dave remained master of his precious 
fifty dollars, and that he, Reuben, had looked his last 
on the old home. He remembered reaching the school- 
housc—this very spot where he now sat—and the sudden 
flash of hope that came to him with the sight of Lucy 
carefully locking the door behind her. He had half for- 
gotten her in the humiliation he had suffered, but she 
was here; she would know how to help him on his blind 
way; she would be true. 

She looked like Spring resurgent as she turned toward 
him; she had on a close bonnet tied under her chin and 
trimmed with a bunch of field flowers. Reuben gave a 
bitter smile as he thought how he had always hated pop- 
pies and daisies since that day; he had begged Grace to 
change some in her hat not two weeks ago. Lucy smiled 
and dimpled when she saw him standing in the road, and 
then came demurely toward him. ‘The shower came up 
after the children had gone, and I've been kept here 
nearly an hour,” she said. The very tone of her voice 
came back to him now, mingled with the call of the 
robins. He had taken her hands in his; he had told his 
broken story in words faded now from his memory; but 
her answer was burnt into his mind. ‘Why, Reuben!”’ 
she had exclaimed, *“‘Don't you know I’m going to marry 
Dave in the Autumn?” 

That was the last. worst blow: he had never dreamt 
of such a thing, and it goaded him to anger. He stood 
before her and cursed his brother and her; he could see 
her frightened, shocked face, grown drawn and old he- 
neath the gav, nodding flowers in her bonnet. Then he 
had turned his back on her and the village, and trudged 
away to make his fortune so as to have the means of 
revenging himself on Dave and on her, too. She had 
played with him all Winter, and she should not go free 
from his wrath. 
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For years Reuben had not dared to live « 
in his mind, it roused him to such a ] 
to-day, to his surprise, he dwelt on every 
pulse barely quickened, although he felt 
depressed. 

His expression was less lowering and 1 
as he started off in the direction of the olc 
swinging step. It was not long before h 
boundary line of the north acre lot—th 
thei: farm began; and then a feeling, ign 
leapt into consciousness—the love of land. 
children, they would be the fifth generatic 
live there. It was more than a hundred : 
great-grandfather had bought the place :; 
little two-roomed cabin; he had prosperec 
had built the large, square house where R 
had been born, as well as himself and Dave 
of his heart responded to the eloquent cry 
the trees along the stone walls, by the grim 
up their old heads through the short gras 
red brick chimneys of the house itself, wh 
into sight. 

This was his as much as Dave's; he woul 
others and come here with Grace to make 
home, where his ancestors had toiled and : 
the obstinate soil; he would buy out Dave 
received back his fifty dollars with twenty | 
at five per cent. 

The brute was predominant in his face 
pushed back the garden gate, scowling to n 
of the hinges was broken, and crunched 
path to the front door. He pulled the gla: 
but 1t came out in his hand, and he was 
smartly with his cane. He heard a person r 
within, but he did not see a face presse 
window of the room on the right of the dc 
one were trying to see who knocked so imp 
a moment a bolt was drawn, and a thin, e! 
whose faded face was set in anxious lines 
Reuben. 

“I’ve come to see Mr. Reed, Mr. Davic 
Reuben in his authoritative manner. Mo: 
cumbed at once to this manner of his, and 
Grace's charms that she only laughed when |b 
But the woman before him was more tt 
impressed; her eyes, of a dim blue, lookec 
a kitten who seeks shelter beneath a bed, 
quavered as she replied: ‘‘He’s not in just 
if you'd be good enough to wait "Sk 
upward inflection of her voice turning her 
tion into a question. 

“Certainly [ll wait. I've not travelle 
York for nothing,” Reuben returned grim] 

“Would you mind, sir, stepping into the 
The weather’s still cold, and there’s no fi; 
parlor.”’ 

Reuben took off his hat and followed her 
he remembered so well. Certain signs ab. 
spoke of a lack of prosperity, but here a] 
cosy and homelike than his memory of it. 
neat bookcase filled with books, for one t 
evident touch of a woman’s hand in a vase o 
while one or two photographs stood about 
curtains, too, at the windows, and an un; 
of home. 

“Will Mr. Reed be long away?" asked 
he had seated himself. 

“IT think he’ll be back in less than an h 
husband's hard to move these days, and h 
getting home as soon’s he can,”’ 

Her husband! Was this Lucy? Lucy 
image he had carried with him al] thes 
looked hard at her as she took up her work : 
was mending, and tried to find a trace of 
been so living to his mind. Little by little } 
ories of the young school-mistress, but th 
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as the sassafras flowers 
he had picked up on 
the schoolhouse steps. 

There was a_ long 
pause; Mrs. Reed sewed 
steadily, holding her 
work far off from her 
eyes, and Reuben 
caught himself think- 
ing that she ought to 
wear glasses. It was 
she who broke the si- 
lence after folding up 
the stocking with its 
mate, and preparing to 
attack another pair. 

“You don’t happen 
to come on business I[ 
could help you about?” 
she asked. Her tone 
made him think of the 
“Wreck of the Hes- 
perus.”’ 

“No, I guess not; it’s 
something I want to see 
your husband about.” 

““Because, if it’s the 
mortgage,’’ she began, 
and then stopped, look- 
ing at him with her 
frightened kitten ex- 
pression. 

So, the old home 
was mortgaged, was it? 
Served Dave right! 
Reuben’s heart jumped; 
he might be able to buy 
up the mortgage and 
turn out the whole 
crew, bag and baggage. 

“‘No, I didn’t come 
for that,” he said drily, 
the emphasis he put on 
the word ‘‘come’”’ mean- 
ing a new combination 
to him. 

There was another 
long pause during which 
Mrs. Reed sighed now 
and then, but kept 
steadily on with her 
work. Then came a 
sound of dragging steps 
on the piazza outside 
the window, a shadow 
passed, and in another moment a young girl entered the 
room and fell listlessly into a chair. 

“I can’t do it, mother; I've just got to wait till Reub 
gets back with father; my side aches as if I had a whole 
seam of stitches in it.”’ 

‘“There’s a gentleman come to see father, Lucy,” said 
her mother with a mild reproof in her voice, glancing 
toward the corner where Reuben had seated himself. 
The girl started. ‘‘Oh, it seems real dark in here after 
coming in from the sunset,’’ she said apologetically; ‘“‘I 
didn’t see you at first.’’ 

‘‘Don’t mention it,’’ said Reuben, looking keenly at 
this girl, the child of Lucy and Dave. She was pretty, 
with a fragile prettiness that holds a world of pathos for 
those who can read the meaning of the over-brilliant eye, 
and the exquisite wild-rose pink in the cheeks. Reuben 
did not understand these signs; he only saw that she was 
as lovely as an apple-blossom and had a taking little 
manner. 

“Put up your work, mother,’’ she went on; “it’s too 
dark in here for you to strain your eyes. This is the only 
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time in the day when we have the right to rest for a 
moment, and I guess I'll make the most of it.”’ 

“I’ve no right to rest any time,’ said Mrs. Reed queru- 
lously; ‘‘l suppose I’d ought to try and do the milking, 
since you can’t. It goes against me to think of those 
poor cows having to wait till Reub gets back, for it may 
be more’n an hour yet.” 

“Well, you sha’n't, and I can't,’’ said the younger Lucy, 
gaily;- “‘I’m sorry for ’em, too, but I don’t see why we 
should suffer any more than cows.” ; 

“T used to milk every day when I was a boy,”’ said 
Reuben suddenly; ‘‘why won’t you let me try my hand 
now while I’m waiting for your father?’’ 

Lucy the younger laughed merrily while Mrs. Reed 
looked distressed. 

“Oh, no; it would never do; why, I don’t know what 
father’d say,”’ she began, but her daughter interrupted her. 

‘““Mother’s putting on her old schoolmarm ways when 
she talks like that. I’ve a great mind to take Mr.—the 
gentleman, out to the barn, and see if he knows a cow's 
head from her tail.” 
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“Oh, Lucy, I declare!’’ said the distressed mother, but 
Reuben laughed. 

“It’s a bargain,’”’ he said, standing up and taking off 
his coat, which he tossed onto a chair. 

‘Come on,” said Lucy, laughing still harder and ending 
with a little gasp and a rattling cough. Mrs. Reed took 
a shawl from the sofa back and put it round the girl’s 
shoulders with a sudden compression of her lips that 
Reuben noticed. He had noticed the cough, too, and an 
unwelcome feeling of pity came into his heart. He did 
not wish to pity any one here; they were a band of 
robbers, and as such he would like to put them out, neck 
and crop; but pity would spoil his pleasure in the affair 
if he were weak enough to allow it any room. If this 
girl were consumptive, why, he would see that she was 
sent comfortably off to Colorado and cured; not for her 
sake or her parents’, but only to give his revenge full play. 

He followed her out of the house and crossed the yard 
to the barn in silence, a sullen resistance to any feeling 
that might interfere with the working out of his plan 
darkening his face. How familiar, and yet how strange 
it all looked! A chestnut tree that used to stand beside 
the gate was gone, he noticed, and a young elm had been 
planted on the other side of the yard. Otherwise it 
might have been this very afternoon that he and Dave 
had sat just within the big door, and listened to the rush 
of the Spring shower, and settled their futures. 

Without a word, and hardly hearing Lucy’s chatter, 
he seated himself on the milking-stool and began the task 
that used to be so irksome to him. The old skill came 
back to his fingers after the first few minutes, and Lucy’s 
eyes opened to see that her place had been taken by a 
master milker. 

The air inside the barn was warm and fragrant after 
the chill damp of evening, and the glow of the sunset 
flooded through the wide-open doors; Reuben rested his 
head against the cow’s bulging ribs, and half lost himself 
as he heard the hissing spurt of the milk against the 
pail’s side, while it foamed higher and higher. Just a 
chance, and he might have done this every evening of 
his life, he pondered. 

Lucy stood leaning against a rough pillar supporting 
the hay-loft, and looked steadily at her strange aid. 
There was something queer and uncanny in the quiet, 
businesslike way he had set to work, and he had known 
just where to put his hand for the stool. Busy conjec- 
tures began to occupy her brain, and presently she broke 
the silence. . 

“IT can’t for the life of me think what father and Reub 
will say to me for letting you do this,’’ she remarked as 
a beginning. = 

“I don’t see how you could have helped yourself; I 
wanted to milk, and when I want a thing I generally 
get it.” 

“That's the way Reub talks; but he’s had to find out, 
poor fellow, that there’s some things he can’t ever get, 
no matter how much he wants ’em.” 

“Is Reub your brother?’ 

“Yes; and he just set his heart on going to college, 
and we all buckled down and saved and slaved—and 
then, last Fall, things went worse than usual with father, 
and Reub’s had to give up. He's real courageous, and he 
don’t say much to any one, but I can see how he feels it.” 

‘*His name’s Reuben, is it? That’s rather an odd 
name.” 

“It’s rather a family name with us,’’ explained Lucy 
with a little touch of family pride. ‘‘My great-grandfather 
was named Reuben, and so was father’s brother, and it’s 
after him they called my brother.”’ 

“Is he dead, your father’s brother?’’ asked Reuben, 
letting his hands rest for a moment while he waited for 
her answer. 

“We don’t know,” said Lucy. “It’s been an awful 
gricf to father to have it all so uncertain about my uncle; 
it’s for that he sort of spoiled Reub,”’ she added, inconse- 
quently as it seemed to her listener. 
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“TI don’t see your reasoning there; wh: 
father spoil his son because he felt bad abou! 

“Well, I’ll tell you, though it does seem 
when you try to put it into words,’’ said | 
closer, while Reuben turned sideways to lis 
his task. 

‘You see,” she began, ‘‘when my gra 
he told my father to be a father to Reubs 
good deal younger and father promised, | 
keeping his word the best he knew how. 
of a father was of some one real harsh, ° 
obliged to be hard and disagreeable, el: 
get any authority over the other; and hi 
way of speaking quick and masterful, and 
brother was nearly a grown man when the 1 

‘‘So there was trouble, was there ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, awful trouble, and father ha 
over and over again that it was his fault; h 
of this to any one but mother, and she told 
fretted about Reub’s being so spoiled, an 
to kind of excuse father to me. It seems 
had worked on the sly, and had made a big 
—nearly a hundred dollars, I guess—and 
put all this into something that father 
good; it was something that I don't know 
but father had heard his father say that h 
a lot of money doing the same thing; but 
of explaining this gently to his brother, jus 
of the bills and said they shouldn’t be usec 
He was mad, too, that he, who worked sc 
had never been able to put by ten cents 
had to go into housekeeping, and clothes - 
and their stepmother and manure and fo 
brother, who had no calls on him, had m.: 
so father was touchy about it, and he tc 
away from my uncle—and then he never s 
him again.” 

“IT should think he’d a-been glad to ge 
said Reuben grimly, beginning to milk ag 

“Oh, no, he wasn’t; and mother, she f 
loved my uncle just hke he’d been her 
Once they heard something; he sent by 
ten dollars old Mr. Carver’ had lent him t 
with; but there was only a New York m 
velope, and that was all they ever heard. 

“‘Did your father ever try to find out al 

“‘He did all he could; he advertised in a 
and after this money came in a New \ 
father’s had dreadful hard times.’’ 

‘What's gone wrong with him?’’ : 

“Well, mother lost her health soon a 
married; Reub and I are the only ones ou 
raised—if you can call me raised,’’ she z 
voice full of bitterness. 

Again that detested sense of pity crept 
mind; he banished it with an abrupt qu 
has all this to do with your brother’s bei: 
demanded. 

“Why, don’t you see?” she respondec 
tiently. ‘‘It was because father’d been so 
brother that he'd driven him to the bad, x 
to cross Reub in a single thing for fear 
too. Besides, losing all the rest of us h 
and mother fearful and anxious. Mothe; 
crying times when everything seems all 
how she refused some little teenty thing 
babies, or something like that."’ } 

Reuben rose and shifted his seat to t 
which had been impatiently turning her h 
five minutes. The barn had grown d: 
Lucy’s voice ceased, the call of the tre 
marsh farther down the road could be 
Lucy turned and gazed into the gatherj 
twilight as it folded itself like a clingin: 
rock and tree and field. Reuben milke 
and thought. Lucy’s words had shifted 
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different relations to each 
other, and as yet he was 
unable to see them clearly 
in this sudden readjust- 
ment. He could not pic- 
ture Dave as an indulgent 
father or a loving brother, 
although Grace had told 
him that his business suc- 
cess was greatly due to his 
imagination. ‘‘ You are al- 
most Oriental,’’ she had 
said to him once, half in 
earnest, half teasing him. 
But now Reuben felt that 
his mind had not taken in 
all he had heard, but that 
the brown dusk of the 
barn was muffling it. He 
longed to feel a keen edge 
once more to his thinking 
faculties, and see definitely 
where he was. 

Swish, swish, spurted 
the jets of milk into the 
pail, and slowly, cogged 
and hindered, worked 
Reuben’s thoughts. 

Suddenly Lucy spoke. 
‘“‘T hear wheels, and I guess 
it’s them,”’ she remarked. 
Then Reuben knew that 
ideas had come and gone, 
been rejected or accepted 
by some subconscious but 
authoritative ego, for he 
was saying to himself very 
positively: ‘‘That’s the 
blessing of having gained 
a woman like Grace; she 
wouldn’t allow me to shirk 
doing for them, even if 
we do have to give up 
some of the things we'd 
planned for ourselves.”’ 

“That’s about all the 
milk I can get for you this 
evening,’’ he said, rising 
and stretching himself. 
“Would you mind run- 
ning along and telling your 
father that your uncle 
Reuben’s got back from 
the bad—and that he’s 
waiting here till somebody asks him into the house ?”’ 

“IT guessed it! I guessed it!'’ cried Lucy triumphantly. 
“‘The minute I saw you pick up the milking-stool I just 
felt sure it was you!”’ 

She melted into the gloom before Reuben could say, 
“By George! women do jump at things like grass- 
hoppers, forty times their own length.”’ 

Then, even as his lips framed the words, a flood of 
light flashed over his mind. Every event had been a 
logical step forward to the place he now occupied. Had 
not Dave's injustice been the impetus that had sent him 
staggering away to lay the foundation of his fortune? 
Was not Lucy’s rejection the ultimate means of his win- 
ning Grace? Ah, his Grace! He had sometimes wished 
for her sake that he had never cared for Lucy, and resented 
having squandered on her his first, hot love. But, since 
seeing her withered and crushed, he had a vague feeling 
that formerly he had only recognized in her a faint image 
of the perfect woman. He had always been faithful to 
this ideal till he found it embodied in Grace. What was 
he to have won such a treasure? Even after six months 
of engaged life, he was tremulously doubtful of the reality 


“* 1 GUESSED IT!” 
YOU PICK UP THE 





CRIED LUCY TRIUMPHANTLY., 


‘*THE MINUTE I SAW 
MILKING STOOL | JUST FELT SURE IT WAS You!” 


of his great good fortune. Yet, one look into her beauti- 
ful, understanding eyes was enough to assure him that 
she loved him. Reuben’s fists doubled up with the 
intensity of his thoughts. 

“They never knew it, Dave and Lucy didn’t, but they 
really gave me all I’ve got. Would I change what I am 
to-day with what I should have been if I’d stayed here 
and married Lucy, and had half a dozen children to bring 
up? No, siree, I guess not!”’ 

He strode to the door and looked impatiently out into 
the dusk. 

He could hear the sound of voices, two or three together, 
as he stood waiting for a moment; then he picked up the 
milk-pails and went steadily out of the barn, taking his 
deliberate way across the yard. The meeting with his 
brother was before him, and he looked forward to it 
with no pleasure, though he was far from the idea of 
shirking it. The voices ceased abruptly as his figure 
loomed through the twilight; and then he saw a tall, 
bent form moving toward him; a hand was held out, 
and he stopped, putting down the pails, and held out 
his in return. There was a grasp, fierce in its intensity, 
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and then some one—was it Dave?—said brokenly: ‘I’m 
real glad to see ye back, Reuben. There's not much to 
share here nowadays, but you're welcome to your part 
of it, anyhow,” 

Reuben felt a queer, painful lump in his throat; he 
choked, and said not a word for a second; then, with a 
forced laugh, he exclaimed, slapping his brother on his 
bent shoulder, ‘‘Well, if you'll give me a share of your 
supper, it’s all I’ll ask for just now.” 

The younger ones were standing motionless, watching 
this meeting, and they proved a welcome diversion to 
Reuben, who hated the emotion and agitation of the 
moment with a hearty, masculine hate. ‘Hello, is this 
my namesake?" he called out in his most boisterous 
manner, going on without waiting for an answer: ‘Lucy 
and I are friends already; there's no need of an intro- 
duction between us.” 

“Does shte—does your mother know?’ asked Dave 
suddenly. 

‘No; I haven’t seen her since I guessed out in the barn; 
she hasn't any notion at all.” 

There was the same absence of outward feeling when 
Dave broke the news to his wife as there had been in 
his own case; care and sorrow had made them both old 
before their time, and self-centred. ‘‘Nothing surprises 
me now,” she said querulously, ‘I’ve been afHicted so 
sorely that I guess I’m about prepared for anything that 
may come, except joy; and this is joy, but it don't seem 
to have much power to stir me. Still, vou are welcome 
Reuben, as welcome as Lazarus was to his sisters, for 
you are like one raised from the dead.”’ 

Reuben the younger was the only one who saved the 
situation, with his uncle's help: for, after the first embar- 
rassment had passed, their natural spirits rose with a 
natural reaction. It was Reub who drew out from his 
uncle the tale of his wanderings as they sat round the 
hastily supplemented supper-table, and as the returned 
traveller found that he was hstened to with profound 
interest, he warmed to his task, giving a rapid and vivid 
sketch of his life during the past twenty vears. All his 
struggles, from the day when old Mr. Carver had lent 
him the ten dollars, and introduced him to the boss of a 
shoe factory at Brockton, who happened to be going by 
the same train, and who engaged the quick-witted boy 
before half their journey was accomplished, to the crown- 
ing triumph of his life when he had made money enough 
to give him the right to ask ‘‘the sweetest woman in the 
world’’ to be his wife, were related to his attentive audi- 
ence, 

‘There, that’s what I call life!"’ exclaimed Reub, his 
eyes sparkling with excitement; “By jingo, that’s what 
I'd like to do.”’ 

“Well, that’s what you sha'n't do, if I can help it,” 
said his uncle with sudden vehemence. ‘'You are not 
going to have the fight I did; it’s a toss-up whether a 
fellow comes out made or marred from that sort of thing. 
You are going to start into the fight with your gun all 
loaded, and the right kind of a gun for a chap like you 
is found in college training.” 

There was a pause round the table; Reub leaned for- 
ward breathing hard, looking his uncle straight in the 
eye; Dave shook his head mournfully; Lucy the younger 
turned her quick, bird-like glances from her brother to 
Reuben, while her mother sat as if more wrapped in 
thoughts of another world than in those of this. The 
children felt instinctively the generosity in the atmosphere 
of their uncle’s personality; their parents had fought too 
long and too unsuccessfully to have any spring left. At 
last,-Dave spoke, and his voice was plaintive; ‘It ain’t 
but what I’d do anything in God's world to give the boy 
what he’s hankering after, but. Reuben, I haven't got 
the necessary money for it; so where's the use of stirring 
him up just to disappoint him?” 

No one answered him; the moment had not come quite 
yet to tell all that Reuben had in his heart to tell; he 
wanted to show his brothers in figures how much he 


possessed, and how he had the right as well 
to help in family matters. 

Mrs. Reed pushed back her chair, sayir 
just as well go into the sitting-room; ther 
and I want Lucy should keep warm. Her « 
some,’ she added, her eyes full of dreac 
“but it’s only the leave over after an atta 
nothing serious."’ Her voice almost seen 
answer. 

“I know what’s going to cure that cough 
He laid his hand on his niece’s shoulde 
They had let the others leave the room be 
no one could overhear Lucy’s low reply: **’ 
but a complete change of air can cure it, l 
she said bravely, ‘‘and I might just as well c 
as that. I've seen the doctor about it, but 
them from knowing till it can’t be helped 

“It's going to be helped, and that bef 
are a week older, and don’t you forget it 
emphatically. Then he pushed her act 
before she could do more than turn wide 
upon him. 

Dave was standing in the sitting-room a 
between the windows; he had unlockect 
taken out the old family Bible that Reub. 
well; the one bright spot on Sunday eve 
to look at the engravings, and one of his 
associations came to him. Before he cow 
beckoned to him to draw near, and laid his | 
hand on the yellow leather cover. 

‘Reuben, I hate to go back to unpleasat 
hour of reunion and happy feelings, but 
one -allusion to the past; then I promise 
mention it again; it’s too full of shame 
for my own blindness for me to want to. 

“Let's not say anything to-night,’’ urge 
comfortably; “I'll come up the first thing 1 
and it'll be easier to talk it out in the sunl. 

“No, Reuben; what [I have to do nec 
twenty years to be done, and that’s a gooc 
for me to put it off an hour more. Ever 
I've kept that fifty-dollar bill between the 
Bible, ready for you when you should co 
wife can tell you of more than one night I 
tossing and turning, thinking that mayt 
cruel want, and that money idle here. 
you should take it, the same I unjustly 
you twenty years ago.”’ 

Reuben took the bill held out by his 
smoothed it on the palm of his hand: th 
of paper that had changed all his life: j 
allowed to use it, what would he have be 
moderately successful farmer, perhaps, ; 
never have known that Grace was in the 
for him, for him alone, the one woman ; 
He almost caressed the bank-note; gratiti 
heart as he pondered on his lot. 

“T guess I'll keep it and show it to Gr 
T shall tell her it marks the turning-point in 
If vou'd let me hold on to this, I'd ney 
successful man I am.” + 

“IT didn’t know that, Reuben,” said h; 
emnly: ‘God is my witness, I never took tk 
for my own profit; but I was full of pride 
] knew better than you; and I was too | 
try and explain matters like an older t 
have done. So I turned to my fists, and \ 
taken the sweet out of every joy I’ve ever f 
bitterness to all my sorrows.”’ 

‘Now, Dave, look here; and you, too 
mean,” he said, giving his sister-in-law 
shake that made a quick, rare smile brighte 
face, and called back an echo of the pretty s 
‘As for those two kids there, I don’t care < 
they attend to their old uncle or not: fF 
thinks he knows it all a big sight bette; t 
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Lucy’s already planning 
how many gowns I mean 
to give her to take out 
to Colorado with her.”’ 

**Reuben! Reuben!"’ 
gasped the mother, 
shaken out of her apathy. 

‘“* Now, don’t interrupt. 
I’ve made a good bit of 
money, and my wife’s not 
poor, so there’s plenty 
to do what I want to 
with. And there are four 
things I want to do bad. 
and, what’s more, I mean 
to do them. First, I 
want little Lucy to get 
away from here as quick 
as she can, and you can 
settle between you who's 
going with her. There'll 
be plenty of cash to take 
the whole lot if you all 
care to go. Second, 
Reub is to enter college 
in the Fall; I'll talk 
about details with him 
to-morrow. Third, I as- 
sume the mortgage on 
the farm——”’ 

Dave winced. ‘‘How 
did you find out there 
was one?” he asked in 
his old, harsh voice. 

“I let it out, Dave: 
it was my fault. I was 
so frightened seeing a 
stranger,’’ faltered his 
wife. Dave growled a 
little, but Reuben went 
on without noticing him. 

“And fourth, I'm 
darned if I don't try my 
hand with the cranberry 
bog!’’ he ended. 

‘You can’t do a thing 
with it,’’ said Dave, lean- 
ing forward; ‘‘I’ve heard 
my father tell more than 
fifty times how he set in 
to work it, and how it 
was just a dead loss.” 

“Well, I’m not going to be balked by other folks’ 
failures,’’ returned Reuben with increasing warmth. 
‘I’ve got the plans for getting all the cranberries we could 
sell out of that bit of land, and I’m going to try it.” 

Dave twisted his lips sullenly; for a moment the 
brothers glared at each other as they used to do in the 
bygone days. Then Reuben'’s face lighted up. 

‘I've not done talking yet,’’ he said; ‘‘I love to hear 
my own voice, and I’ve got a confession on my side to 
make. No joking, I came here with about as bad feelings 
in my heart as a man can have. I meant to wring that 
fifty dollars out of you, Dave, with twenty years’ interest. 
I wanted my revenge; I had wanted it every second all 
this time I’ve toiled and moiled to make a fortune. I 
never thought of any pleasure to be got out of my money 
till I met my Grace; she first gave me a glimmer that 
possession wasn’t everything, but that the power to enjoy 
was more. Still, I held on to my idea of revenge like a 
dog does to a bone, till I actually came right here and 
talked with little Lucy out in the barn. Then the thought 
struck me that, perhaps, there had been a design under- 
lying our past; that you, Dave, were carrying out some 
project we couldn’t understand when you took this bill 
from me I'd worked and slaved to get. I didn’t forgive 
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you, even then; I only cxcused you. But since you’ve 
shown me how you'd kept this fifty dollars—and I 
thought of all the times it would have helped you like 
thunder to use it—-and I began to see from hearing young 
Reub here talk, how one age always thinks the next 
pretty near fools—why, somehow, my idea of revenge has 
melted away, and all [ want is to help along the way I 
should have done five years ago.”’ 

“What a cheerful family party we are!’’ exclaimed little 
Lucy hysterically; ‘‘we’re all crying, and one would think 
that Uncle Reuben was a sort of ogre, instead of the 
dearest, kindest a 

She ended in a burst of sobs, and Reuben rose, shook 
himself impatiently, and stuck out his chin. 

‘There's one revenge I am going to have,” he broke 
out. ‘‘By George, I mean to work that cranberry bog 
just the same!”’ 

““Well, Reuben,’’ came in a quavering voice from Dave, 
who had been rubbing his face with a large plaid handker- 
chief till it shone, ‘‘as sure as there’s a sun in heaven, 
you'll make a mess of it. But have your own way, have 
your own way.”’ 

“I mean to. I came here for revenge, and, by George, 
I've got to get it somehow,’’ returned Reuben. 
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VI.— ‘LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT” 


EZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, an authority on 
hymnology, pronounces this to be ‘‘the sweetest and 
most trustful of modern hymns’’; while Colonel 

Nicholas Smith says, ‘‘Christians of all denominations and 
of every grade of culture feel its charm and find in it ‘a 
language for some of the deepest yearnings of the soul.’ 
The hymn-books do not contain a more exquisite lyric. 


problems that vexed his soul. It was di 
of inner disquietude and of anxious thoug! 
of the Established Church, of which he wa: 
that his noble hymn, “Lead, Kindly Ligtk 
a hymn which has voiced the heartfelt pray 
for spiritual guidance. 

In the minds of many, there is intimat 


As a prayer fora troubled soul 
for guidance, it ranks with the 
most deservedly famous church 
songs in the English language.” 

Its distinguished author, 
John Henry Newman, was born 
February 21st, 1801, the son of 
a London banker, and seventy- 
eight years later became a 
Cardinalof the Roman Catholic 
Church. At the early age of 
nineteen, he was graduated 
from Trinity College, Oxford, 
and became a tutor in Onel 
College. He was ordained in 
1824, and in 1828 was made 
vicar of St. Mary’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Oxford. 

Hie was a popular, forceful 
preacher, with fluent speech, 
perfect diction, and a splendid 
fund of illustration which he 
always used with telling effect. 
He was deeply interested in the 
heart-life of men and was ever 
ready to encourage them to 
speak to him freely of their ex- 
periences and = temptations. 


He exercised a strong influence over the students who 


thronyed his church, 


In December, 1832, because of impaired health, he went 
with friends to southern Europe. 
kindled by the ‘‘Oxford Movement,”’ which finally led 
him to unite with the Roman Catholic Church, in 1845, 
Was already upon him; he sought eagerly and conscien- 
tiously for divine guidance in solving the great doctrinal 


The spiritual unrest, 


Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
Lead Thou me on: 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 


3 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I love to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 

I love the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 
sf 
So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the mom those angel faces smile, 


Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


thought betw 
supplication: 


“ Lead, kindly 
encircling g] 
Lead Th« 


and another w 
heart-cry for 
companionshir 
need—Henry |} 


“Abide with n 
eventide: 
The darkness 

with me ab 


It is interestin 
both of these h 
posed on the 
rest: Newmar 
June 16, 1833: 
Sunday, Septe 

Newman sh: 
very entertair 
of the conditic 
his hymn was 

“IT went to tl 
of the Medite: 
with my frie 
went down for 


to Sicily, without companion, at the e; 


struck into the middle of the Island, and 
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against the Light.’ 
out what I meant. 


at Leonforte. My servant thought I 

begged for my last directions. I gave the 
but I said, ‘I shall not die.’ I repeated 
for I have not sinned against the Light; I 
I have never been at 


7 





“IT got to Castro-Giovanni, and was laid up there for 
nearly three weeks. Toward the end of May, I left for 
Palermo, taking three days for the journey. Before 
starting from my inn, on the morning of May 26th or 27th, 
I sat down on my bed and began to sob violently. My 
servant, who had acted as my nurse, asked what ailed me. 
I could only answer him, ‘I have a work to do in England.’ 

“I was aching to get home; yet, for want of a vessel, 
I was kept at Palermo for three weeks. I began to visit 
the churches, and they calmed my impatience, though I 
did not attend any of the services. At last I got off in 
an orange boat, bound for Marseilles. Then it was that 
We were be- 


I wrote the lines, ‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ 


IT IS 


PLEASANT TO THINK THAT THIS FERVENT PRAYER OF A DOUBT-TOSSED SOUL WAS WRITTEN 


thoroughfares of London. It may be that the tumultuous 


.street was typical of the wild unrest in Newman’s heart 


when he began his hymn; if so, surely, the quiet waters 
of the Mediterranean on that holy Sabbath evening might 


.well represent his spiritual calm when it was ended— 


even though subsequent controversial storms were des- 
tined to beat fiercely upon his soul. 

In this connection, it may prove interesting to read 
the following from the Random Recollections of the Rev. 
George Huntington: 

“IT had been paying Cardinal Newman a visit. For 
some reason I happened to mention his well-known hymn, 
‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ which he said he wrote when a very 





IN ONE 


OF THE MAJESTIC CALMS THAT SOMETIMES LULL TO SLEEP THE SUNNY WATERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


calmed a whole week in the Straits of Bonifacio. I was 
writing the whole of my passage.’”’ Elsewhere, he informs 
us that the exact date on which the hymn was written was 
June 16. 

It is pleasant to think that this much-loved hymn, the 
fervent prayer of a doubt-tossed soul, was written in one 
of the majestic calms that sometimes lull to sleep the sunny 
waters of the Mediterranean; and that it caught some 
of its delicious fragrance from the perfume that was 
wafted over the waters from the golden cargo with which 
the vessel was freighted. It would require but little 
imagination to picture the scene: the clumsy boat, the 
idly hanging sails, the listless, swarthy crew, the brilliant 
young minister, emaciated by mental and physical suffer- 
ing, the solemn sea, and over all the matchless Italian 
sky and the tender twilight calm. Fit hour and sur- 
roundings for such a hymn to have its being. 

In striking contrast, the music to which the words are 
inseparably wedded, was composed by Dr. John B. Dykes 
as he walked through the Strand, one of the busiest 


young man. I ventured to say ‘It must be a great pleas- 
ure to you to know that you have written a hymn treasured 
wherever English-speaking Christians are to be found; 
and where are they not to be found?’ He was silent for 
some moments, and then said with emotion, “Yes, deeply 
thankful, and more than thankful!’ Then, after another 
pause, ‘But, you see, it is not the hymn, but the tune, 
that has gained the popularity! The tune is by Dykes, 
and Dr. Dykes was a great master.’ ” 

Perhaps nothing more fully illustrates the general 
acceptability of this beautiful hymn than the fact that 
“when the Parliament of Religion met in Chicago during 
the Columbian Exposition, the representatives of almost 
every creed known to man found two things on which 
they were agreed: They could all join in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and all could sing ‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ ”’ 

When some one, a few years ago, asked William E. 
Gladstone to give the names of the hymns of which he 
was most fond, he replied that he was not quite sure that 
he had any favorites; and then; after a moment’s thought, 
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he said: ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light,’’ and “Rock of Ages.” 

“T know.no song, ancient or modern,’ writes the Rev. 
L. A. Banks, D. D., ‘‘that with such combined tender- 
ness, pathos, and faith, tells the story of the Christian 
pilgrim who walks by faith and npt by sight. No doubt, 
it is this fidelity to heart experience, common to us all, 
_that makes the hymn such a universal favorite. There 
are dark nights, and homesick hours, and becalmed seas 
' for each of us, in which it is natural for man to cry out 
in Newman’s words: 


“*The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on.’ 


The Rev. James B. Ely, D.D., writes as follows: “It 
is my desire to relate one interesting incident in connection 
with ‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ This hymn was sung in the 
Lemon Hill Pavilion, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, on 
a recent Sabbath morning, at a time when the very atmos- 
phere, the beautiful trees and the glowing sun seemed to 
emphasize and make very real the sentiments expressed. 
A young man in the audience, who was a Christian, but 
greatly burdened with many anxieties, felt while this 
hymn was being sung and the music repeated by the 
cornet, that God was preparing him for some special trial 
through which he must pass. During the day and all 
through the week the melody and the words haunted him; 
and there was also a growing feeling in his heart that he 
ought to go to his old home and visit his mother. Finally, 
on Friday noon, he determined that he would start that 
very evening, and made his plans to do so. Just before 
leaving his place of business, a telegram came informing 
him of his mother’s sudden death. While the news was 
a great shock to him, yet the singing of the hymn and its 
constant reiteration in his thoughts during the week had, 
in a measure, prepared him for his sore bereavement. The 
hymn has since become one of his most sacred pos- 


sessions. I have written regarding this unusual inc 
because the experience is so fresh in my mind and sc 
I may add that this hymn has again and again been 
by large audiences and always with telling spiritual ef 

Many will recall that this hymn was a special fa 
of the late President McKinley, and that it was sui 
and wide in the churches on the first anniversary 
death and burial. 

The last stanza of the hymn rings out with a 
declaration of triumphant, child-like faith and assv 


* So long Th cone hath blest me, sure it still 
Wi | lead me on ; 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, | 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


There has been some controversy as to the 
meaning in the last two lines. Nearly a half centu 
they were written, some one asked the Cardinal 
an explanation, and in a letter dated January 1 
he thus wisely replied: 

“You flatter me by your question; but I thin 
Keble who, when asked it in his own case, answe 
poets were not bound to be critics, or to give a 
what they had written; and though I am not, | 
a poet, at least I may plead that I am not bound t 
ber my own meaning, whatever it was, at th 
almost fifty years. Anyhow, there must be a 
limitation for writers of verse, or it would be quit 
if, in an art which is the expression, not of tru: 
imagination and sentiment, one were obliged to 
for examination on the transient state of mi 
came upon one when homesick, or seasick, | 
other way sensitive or excited.’’ 

Cardinal Newman died August 11, 1890, 
years after his hymn had made his name imn 


ale, 


RHAPSODY 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


SPRING-TIME flower has formed to flesh, 
A blossom from some fairy tree, 
Which keeps its tender spirit fresh 
Upon the dews of Arcadie 
And bore this sweetest bloom which ever was, or is to be. 


HE zephyred breath which wafts across 
The lips to tempt the honey-bee! 
The tumble of the silken floss, 
Which seems a halo, though, to me 
And frames the dearest face which ever was on land, or sea! 


HE pink which shames the rose’s leaf ! 
The purity of neck and knee! 
The crinkle of its little grief | 
The dimple of its dainty glee! 
The fairest, sweetest, purest, best |—’tis all of these to me. 
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PART I.—SWEET HOBUCK, SARATOGA, AND OLD NEWPORT 


HE most frequented Summer resort and 
pleasure-spot in America during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century was 
Hoboken, or Hobuck, as the Jersey isle 
nearly opposite the city of New York was 
called. To-day its glories are almost for- 
gotten. That two generations knew and 
loved it is almost incredible when we gaze 
upon its shore line completely covered with 

unsightly piers and warehouses. The poet Fitz-Greene 

Halleck and many a lesser light of his time have left 

us charming word-pictures of this garden of Elysium, 

planned and made perfect by the wealthy mechanical 
genius, Colonel John Stevens. The wide river-walk 

through woodland groves, the Green in front of the ‘‘ 76 

House,’’ mossy Sibyl’s Cave and the Colonnade were but 

a few of its attractions. 

If we follow the pen of the censorious Fanny Kemble 
through the pages of her amusing diary we find that 
there were several incidents in her visit to New York 
in 1828 which gave the English actress pleasure. After 
a dreary saunter along Broadway she suddenly arrives at 
Canal Street and becomes rhapsodical. That wide thor- 
oughfare, bathed in the glowof a dying sun, and the green 
eminence of Hoboken in the distance offered her a very 
enjoyable sensation. In after years she wrote to a 
friend that the hours spent there in the shade of the great 
trees, studying her playbook with some favorite companion, 
were among her most delightful American memories. 

Wandering back over three-quarters of a century to a 
day in June we stand near the site of Mrs. John Adams’ 
New York house and watch the stream of chaises and other 
vehicles wending to the river. We smile at the stranger 
who asks the meaning of the procession. At the foot of 
the street les ‘the comfortable boat Fairy Queen,” 
waiting to bear the world of Gotham-Town to her fairer 
sister. The words of an old comic song come to our minds 
as we view the multitude: 





“In flimsy lace bonnet, and light Summer gown, 
In nankeens, and linens, they flee from the town, 
Such a hurrying, scurrying out of the street 
For the cool country-side tells of death to old heat.” 


Hoboken had long been attracting all classes of tran- 
sient visitors to share in its innumerable delights before 
New York’s ‘‘Upper Ten Thousand”’ discovered that the 
quaint Dutch village itself, little frequented by the crowds, 
would be an admirable spot for Summer homes. In the 
days when established respectability, mahogany front 
doors garnished with silver knockers, much good cheer in 
the cellarets, and words of welcome in the hall entry were 
all that was needed to usher an aspiring Mrs. Crawley into 
the swaying portals of the best society, a month in the 
country was the usual period of recreation. 

It was the cholera scare of the year 1832 which first 
drove everybody out of town. In the unpublished letters 
of Catharine Renier, who lived in a country house near what 


is now the intersection of Second Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, there is a description of the consternation which 
reigned in the city. We learn that forty-two families of 
her acquaintance left their homes in one day for Long 
Island retreats. Then it was that Hoboken received its 
first influx of Summer visitors. Doctor De Kay’s pre- 
scription of port wine, and Doctor Rhinelander’s prescrip- 
tion of brandy, might keep away the germs, but the air of 
Hoboken was fresh and unpolluted. ThatSummer the Van 
Buskirk cottage, the Mountain Pavilion, a house beloved 
by Daniel Webster, and all the hostelries in the vicinity 
did a thriving business, and the isle wrested by the confis- 
cated Bayard estate took to its heart the world of fashion. 

The Stevens villa, the parent of the present Stevens 
castle, was the most noted residence in Hoboken. Twenty 
thousand persons passed it daily on the verdant river-walk, 
and its fame extended even to England, where Clews, the 
Staffordshire potter, reproduced a view of it on his blue 
crockery. Colonel John Stevens, who erected the villa, 
married Rachael Cox, one of the celebrated Cox sisters of 
Trenton and Philadelphia. Theirmother, Mrs. John Cox, 
has come down to us bearing the appellation of ‘angel,’ 
bestowed upon her by Bishop White—a saver of souls and 
tea-tables. Each of her daughters inherited her charm, 
and they succeeded in making a series of much-talked-of 
marriages. Mrs. John Stevens as first lady of Hoboken 
drew to her gates all that was best in North River society. 
Poets and wits, artists and musicians were always in her 
train. Through her gardens, flower-bordered walks, which 
were her constant care, the beau monde of the period 
walked. Wesee Robert Fulton, his hair rumpled and his 
stock awry, sketching the likeness of his friend Cadwallader 
D.Colden. After him comes that merry Madame Brugerie 
and her swains—forgotten revellers of Broadway. By that 
clump of red geraniums stands Dominick Lynch, the Apollo 
of the day. What an elegant figure he makes as he toys 
with his fob! Soon in the Stevens blue drawing-room he 
will warble for the ladies before the Clementi piano. Oh, 
Dominick! how many hearts you must have broken in the 
long ago when our grandmothers at cighty-five sigh over 
the way you sang ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer’”’ and “ The 
Phantom Bride!” 

In the congested region below the Stevens castle there 
are still standing a few old houses replete with the enchant- 
ment of tradition. In one William Cullen Bryant wrote 
many of his poems while living on a small pittance. 
Another quaint building saw the organization of the 
“Sketch Club,’’ which was the parent of the present Cen- 
tury Club. On Washington Street there was recently 
destroyed an old rookery where it was said Louis Philippe 
boarded for a short while and fell in love with a landlady’s 
pretty daughter. This we know, that Joseph Bonaparte 
lived for a time in Hoboken, for it was there that a butcher 
sued him to recover damages for a bite from one of his dogs, 
showing that he had no fear of a king. A frequenter of 
these back streets of this early resort was P. T. Barnum, 
the famous circus man. 
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Mrs. Trollope has left us a glimpse of Hoboken in 
her Domestic Manners of the Americans. She writes: 


The price of entrance to this little Eden is the six cents you 
pay at the ferry. Wewent there on a bright Sunday afternoon, 
expressedly to see the humors of the place. Many thousand per- 
sons were scattered throughout the grounds; of these we ascer- 
tained by repeatedly counting that nineteen-twentieths were men. 


The ladies were at church. Often as the aul has pressed upon 


my mind, I think that I never so strongly felt the conviction that 
the Sabbath day, a holy day, the day on which alone the great 
majority of the Christian world can spend their hours as they 
please, 1s ill passed (if passed entirely) within brick walls, listening 
to an earth-born creature, charm he never so wisely. It is impos- 
sible not to feel after passing one Sunday in the churches and 
chapels of New York and the next in the Gardens of Hoboken 
the advance that the thousands of well-dressed men you see en- 
joying themselves at the latter have made over the thousands of 
well-dressed women you saw at the former. 


Another English visitor who waxed more eloquent over 
the loveliness of Hoboken, although when he came there 
its glory was departing, was Charles Dickens. He went 
to it from nearby Highwood with the King family. James 
Gore King, who was dubbed by the newspapers of the day 
“The Almighty of Wall Street,’’ was always very kind to 
distinguished foreigners. That indefatigable gossiper, 
Philip Hone, left an account of the farewell breakfast 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Dickens by the Kings on January 
8, 1842. It has been related that ‘ Boz’’ and his wife 
had attended a party the night before and were very 
tired that wintry morning. As Mr. King led his visitor 
through the barren grounds to a spot where he could look 
over a white Hoboken, a frozen river, and a snow-clad 
city, the author gazed enraptured. Then, turning to 
his expectant host, he said that it was a scene so pure 
and restful he should carry its memory with him forever. 

In that concourse of people which went each day to 
dream among the sylvan glades of Hoboken there are two 
figures Time has not dimmed. They are ‘Colonel Aaron 
Burr and his lady,” the fascinating widow of Stephen 
Jumel. A stately, thin old gentleman in a continental 
blue coat, vellow vest and light-colored breeches, followed 
by a simpering faded beauty in the latest mode, they flit 
before the world during those first months after the 
marriage. They were not altogether unconscious of the 
curious eves atways following their movements We can 
hear the quavering voice of the oft-times imperious lady 
calling Colonel Burr to open her little parasol. He 
has opened it, and is holding its outspread folds deftly 
to guard her vanishing charms from the sun. Her wide 
silken garment rustles, she has linked her arm with his, and 
they wander off through the waving green—two ghosts of 
the long ago. 

During John Jacob Astor’s residence at the Astor villa 
in 1829, Washington Irving frequently visited him. The 
wealthy merchant was excessively vain of his friend- 
ships with distinguished men, and especially admired 
the cultured Irving. In front of the ‘76 House’ thev 
would sit and sip their sangaree punch and strong waters, 
watching the thick line of Gotham promenaders as they 
came from the ‘ Fairy Queen’ and her sisters. Before 
their eyes was a picture it has taken only a half century to 
obliterate. 


In the decade preceding the Civil War Saratoga Springs 
was the Summer Mecca for many aristocratic Southerners 
and their families. Although the davs of coach travel 
from Richmond or Baltimore to the North were over, the 
Southern gentleman still came with splendid entourage 
to take the waters. A score of black servants usually 
accompanied him, alwavs including an old mammy ina 
brilhant cotton print gown and a little body-servant to 
varnish his boots and wield the palm-leaf fan. These gay 
“rice-birds,’* as the hostelrv-keepers called their patrons 
from below “the Mason and Dixon line,” were a picturesque 
phase of the bygone davs of this resort... Before the white 
columns of Congress Hall the slaves often would be heard 
wrangling over the relative grandeur of their ‘t massas’ ”’ 
plantations. No one at the Springs at that carly period 


ever left the place without a knowledge of 
morton’s five hundred ‘‘niggers’’ or the glor 
Pycheon house ‘‘down Orleans way.” 

One bright July afternoon, when the 
crowded with a throng of fashionable pe: 
drove out of Vandam Street a fine coach d 
of black Kentucky thoroughbreds. The 
comparatively new, was patterned after a 
past period. A tall negro footman was m<¢ 
and the quaint flight of side steps would h 
comed ‘‘Lady Washington’’ or any of 
eighteenth-century dames. 

Deep in the folds of rich-green broca 
reclined a statuesque young girl. Her gov 
muslin cut low at the neck. Like a lil 
bed of leaves we can picture the carriage — 
into the square. The interlacing branche: 
out the sun, and she removes her hat. Suc 
babble of voices, and a commotion on e1 
roadway. ‘It’s Sally Ward—the lovely Sz 


cry. The belles and beaux point and s1 
throng is turning to look at her. She 1s 
from those famed rosy finger-tips. There 1. 


blue eyes and the lips are parted ina smil 
the toast of every Southerner, has descende 
Congress Hall! 

Sally Ward, the daughter of Robert J. 
ville, Kentucky, has been called the most 
the famed Southern beauties. There is 
and characteristic anecdote related of h 
One day, when hurrying through Beacon 
two gentlemen paused to look at her. TI 
nearest said to his companion, in tones lou 
to hear, ‘She is painted.’’ Drawing her 
with the regal air it was natural for he: 
paused for a moment and answered, ‘ 
painted—but by God!"’ and then swep 
ished men like an insulfed empress. 

It has been said that it was at Saratc 
Sally Ward first saw young Bigclow La 
destined to be her husband. If so, he w 
host of gallants who were attentive to her 
ing Virginia reels which were often to t 
piazza of the Hall she is remembered as o1 
liest figures ever pursued by a string of dar 
other Southern beauties, too, in that ev 
swinging to and fro while Tommy Camel’: 
troupe of itinerant fiddlers tuned away tt 
dark-eyed little Julia Wilcox pirouetting 
floor. This fair maid was the subject af 
D. Prentice’s witty poems. The vers 
“Julia baking’ were recited by select 
fortnight after their appearance. Wat 
party from the hall entry are the buxc 
Beside them in the shadow stands a tall, 
aristocratic appearance. He is chicfiy - 
large black stock he is wearing, whict 
pallor, When he laughs he is discov 
young people surround him. Sally War 
of moss roses from her own fair hair and 
head. Henry Clay, the statesman, wear 

In the old days at the Springs the age 
the guests dubbed with all sorts of cp ue 
drove up before the hotels at about the h 
were for the ease-loving ones who rode tc 
Southern ladies could alwavs be distir 
other occupants by their low-neck and sh 
dresses. This custom often brought dov 
upon them, gencrally accepted in a carn 
manner. The accommodations for tt 
that time were not so fine as they are 
inconyve:;ences were experienced, Still 
bad as when Elkanah Watson visited E 
He wrote: “ These waters are situated i: 
Is NO convenience for bathing except 
with a large trough, similar to those 
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swine, which receives the water from the spring. Into 
this you roll from off a bench.’’ This description of early 
_ Saratoga Springs reminds one of the accommodations 
offered to the first visitors at Bath, where the waters were 
taken in an equally painful manner. 

By Red Spring there was a grove of old trees which was 
often frequented by trysting lovers. On any starlit 
night the loiterer there with observing eyes could distin- 
guish many a pair of youthful forms walking arm in arm 
over the well-beaten path. Angelica Schuyler, the lovely 
daughter of General Philip Schuyler, whose home was at 
near-by Schuylerville, came there with John Barker 
Church. The time was the Revolutionary period, and 
the stray sunbeams would softly touch the maiden’s 
powdered hair and sometimes spill a wealth of glow over 
the man who already possessed her heart. The wood 
could have told of the budding of their love-story 
which was to bloom into the very wonder of romance. 
Hand in hand through the dreary struggle for American 
independence they flit under the nom de guerre of Carter 
like two brilliant figures in a masquerade. When peace 
is proclaimed they hurry to London, and soon the 
world of fashion is at their feet. The Siddons acts for 
Mrs. Church, and George IV. admires her. Routs and 
roses, flashing swords, and 
the glitter of gold tincture 
their lives. Later, when time 
had tamed them, they became 
quiet and elegant figures liv- 
ing on Robinson Street, New 
York City. There the Feder- 
alist, Alexander Hamilton, who 
had married Angelica’s sister 
Betsey, was carried in death 
while the crowd in the street 
prayed and wept. 

An attraction for the senti- 
mental visitor to the Springs 
was the cottage where the 
gifted child, Margaret David- 


CASTLE POINT, HOBOKEN 


FROM AN EARLY PRINT IN THE COLLECTION OF THE AUTHOR 


The place 
To-day the 
works of this member of a noted literary family, edited 
by no less a personage than Washington Irving, are con- 
signed to the attic, or the shelves of the bibliomaniac. 
By the vine-covered window of her room the frail 
Margaret, who was beloved by the reading world of her 


son, died of consumption in the year 1838. 
was destroyed nearly half a century ago. 


time, wrote many of her sweetest verses. ‘ Evening,”’ 
“An Epitaph on a Young Robin,” ‘Lines to a 
Moonbeam"’ and ‘‘Lenore’’ were all written while 
she gazed upon that ‘‘verdant lawn spangled with 
flowers:’’ Turning the pages of her musty volume 
of poems we find those stanzas written ‘‘On a Rose, 
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FANNY KEMBLE 
FROM A PAINTING BY” SIR TOMAS LAWRENCE 


Received from Miss Sedg- 
wick,’’ esteemed by her con- 
temporaries as one of her 
choicest compositions. 


“And thou art fading, too, my 


rose, 
Thy healthful bloom is fled; 
From thy pale flower the Icaves 
unclose, 


And bows thy pallid head. 


“ T knew how quickly fades away 
Each brighter, lovelier thinz, 
And did not deem that thou 
couldst stay, 
Thou fairest rose of Spring. 


FROM AN OLD MINIATURE 


But I have watched thy varying hue, 
As fading hour by hour, 

And mourned that thou must perish, too, 
My lovely, cherished flower. 


“Oh, ‘tis a mournful thing to see 
How all that’s fair must die; 
How death will pluck the sweetest bud 
On his cold breast to lie.” 


As we read the tender little composition typical of 
the poetic school of the day, we cannot help musing 
kindly on the girl who wrote it at the age of fourteen 
and was known as “the angel-child.” 


A British, officer who was quartered in Newport dur- 
ing the early part of the Revolution wrote of the spot 
as ‘‘the little Eden of America,’’ a name which seems 
destined to fit it for all time. Asearly as the year 1750 
the town was known as a watering-place. Ever since 
it has been welcoming a steady stream of transient 
sojourners swelling with every decade. Its brilliant 
skies and crooked green bedecked lanes have always 
looked upon a gaudy pageant of human life. Perhaps 





MARTIN VAN BUREN 
FROM A PAINTING BY H. INMAN 


it is this foreign element which has 
given its history additional fra- 
grance and placed it apart from other 
New England towns. No stern 
Puritan ghosts ever steal through 
its twilighted streets or haunt its old 
dwellings. The shades of Newport 
are gay and prone to laughter. The 
call of hautboys, the wail of violins, 
the swish of stiff brocades, and the 
scent of seasoned wines are the mem- 
ories most likely to come back to us 
when we enter into it through the 
gates of yesterday. 

Perhaps the most noted family 
in the early social history of the 
city was the Hunter family, still 
prominent in Rhode Island. Their 
old weather-beaten mansion repos- 
ing on Thames Street seems to be 
looking back into the past. In one of its rooms the 
young Gilbert Stuart painted his first recorded 
picture, the portrait of two Spanish dogs. The 
drawing-room and the staircase whisper of the 
lovely Misses Hunter and the games of * Forfeit’’ 
they played with their swains. On the old window- 
panes of the Vernon mansion, the diamond-scratched 
names Ann, Eliza,and Katherine Hunter were often 
found interwoven with cupid arrows and love-knots. 
The Duc de Lauzan anda host of other ardent spirits 
laid their hearts before them. Each girl was the 
heroine of a sweet story. A Boston youth by the 
name of Chipman recorded in his diary that Miss 
Eliza was ‘‘the most beautiful, accomplished, and 
elegant person he ever beheld,’”’ and a gentleman 
of Charleston wrote of them as ‘the Distracting 
Graces.”’ Doctor Hunter, their father, died during 
the British occupation of the city, and in the year 
1786 Mrs. Hunter and her daughters departed for the 
continent to see if anything could be done for Eliza, 
who was threatened with blindness. They never 
returned to America. Abroad Katherine married 
the Comte de Cardigan, a nobleman of the old 
régime. It would be interesting to know if any 
of her early French adinirers introduced him to 
her. As we gaze at her exquisite portrait, owned 
by Mrs. Augusta A. V. Hunter of Newport, we are 


ROBERT FULTON, ESQ. 
FROM A PORTRAIT 
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CHARLES DICKENS 
FROM A WASH DRAWING MADE SHORTLY BEFORE H 


back again in that tur 
of which this Newpos 
a part. 

‘‘Rochambeau’s chil 
cinating French pala 
fested Newport in Jul 
themselves. That co 
Jean Baptiste de Vim 
Rochambeau, who 1 
town's traditions as cz 
fur muff, was a very i! 
After expending twe 
crowns of French mon 
the havoc done by FE 
he became possessed 
that he should provi 
for his young aides. 
he presided over, and] 
refreshments he caus 
vided for evening frol: 
it has been written that he cared little 
ures of the court, he seems to have 
to aid in the establishment of an Ar 
Rhode Island. It is said the belle 
loved the fatherly Frenchman, for it w:z 
goodness that the satin dancing-slippe 
lutestring gowns brought from Engla 
Revolution were made use of. At th 
was the flower of France for partner 
one gentle Newport heart must have 
prospect of a minuet with Comte de 
terized by Marie Antoinette as “the . 
sailles.”’ 

From old letters we learn that tl} 
were likewise enchanted with the girl: 
A pretty tale has been preserved of 
Broglie, who was taken from house to 
of his compatriots to meet the celebrate 
regiments. Each beauty called forth 
the last one he viewed, Polly Leight 
captivated him. Writing of her he saj 


It was Minerva herself who | 
vestments for the charms of Pig gi 
was the daughter of a Shaking Goakae 
seductive Lawton (Leighton) appeared to 
of Nature, and in recalling her imagela 
a book against the finery, the fictitious 
coquetry of many ladies whom the world adr 
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JOHN JACOB 
ASTOR 


PORTRAIT 
LOANED BY 


THE OLD 


About the old Harper and Placide Theatre one 
could weave much of the history of the city. Although 
strolling companies of players acted in Newport as 
early as 1761, it was not until the latter part of the 
century that they became very popular with the 
townspeople. Then itis said that such good perform- 
ances were givenin the little playhouse that the merry 
bucks of Boston would make a two-days’ journey 
from their homes to view them. In Mr. George 
Champlin Mason’s charming ‘‘ Reminiscences of New- 
port’’ we learn that some of the principal players 
received as high a sum as ten dollars a night. He 
also tells us that Monsieur Adancourt, the commis- 
sarv of Rochambeau, who became so enamoured with 
Newport that he never left it, received a pittance of 
twelve shillings. 

A quarter of a century later, in the year 1826, 
William Augustus Conway made his bow to New- 
port. This young actor is known to fame as “ Mrs. 
Thrale’s Handsome Conway,”’ owing to a series of 
tender epistles she wrote to him after marrying Mr. 
Piozzi. They were published after his death. In the 
city-by-the-sea he gave one of his last performances 
and also startled the inhabitants during his stay by 
holding a religious meeting. The one whose “ beauteous 
clay’’ and “majestic figure’? were admired by the 
aged “Blue Stocking leader’’ must have charmed the 
inhabitants of Newport. 

When Conway acted there it used to be considered 
the proper thing to send one’s maid or man servant to 
the theatre early in the afternoon to retain places 
for the evening performance, as seats were not re- 
served. This custom was also followed in New York 
and all the large cities. What strange gatherings the 
galleries and pit must have held at five o’clock in those 
vanished afternoons! In the semi-darkness the under- 
world would sit mimicking the airs and graces of their 
masters and mistresses. At nine o'clock in the evening, 
when the play was ended and the sprigs of fashion 
had wept over the performance of Conway or some 
other thespian, these humble servitors would come 
again with lanterns to light them home through the 
dark, wind-swept streets. Then many a faithful Abi- 
gail who had spent hours before a desolate stage 
heard of the wonders of a dream-country. 

An interesting bit of reminiscence in connection 
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A MINIATURE 
BY COSWAY 


“GREEN,” 


with the city’s old playhouse is the fact that Edward 
Malbone, known as the greatest American miniature 
painter of the early part of the nineteenth century, 
drew and colored its scenes. At the time he was a 
frail, fair-haired lad about to begin a course of instruc- 
tion under Mr. King, an old Newport portrait-painter. 

While studying with Mr. King young Malbone met 
Washington Allston and began the remarkable inti- 
macy which lasted until his death. Very little has 
been recorded of Malbone’s life, although he painted 
the most noted people of his day. His years in New- 
port were filled with hardships bravely overcome. A 
romantic incident was his friendship with Mathilda 
Hoffman, the love of Washington Irving. He was a 
frequent visitor at the Hoffman mansion in New York 
City, and painted her likeness. It is a strange and 
melancholy story that both artist and sitter should 
have been stricken down in youth by that scourge of 
our ancestors, consumption. 

The old lanes and byways of Newport are so full 
of quaint stories that it would take a good-sized vol- 
ume to hold them all. Every decrepit house still 
standing hides in its musty rooms old portraits which if 
knowing the gift of speech could tell us many a startling 
tale. Some street in the neglected part of the town 
must have known the footsteps of that audacious 
dame, Sarah Wilson, ‘‘a convict servant woman’”’ 
who escaped from her master, William Duvall, of 
Maryland, and travelled through the colonies under 
the name of Caroline Matilda, Marchioness de Walde- 
grave. It was in or near Newport that poor Caro- 
line Matilda fell in the hands of the bailiffs and was 
sent back to Maryland and bondage. 

In the old Brenton house, Commodore O. H. Perry 
received a visit from President Monroe. Over at 
the Mason house he married the lovely Margaret 
Mason and in later years departed for his famous Lake 
Erie triumph. On Mary Lane there is the house where 
the Almy family resided for a time. 

An old Almy letter lies before me, written to a 
woman of fashion in New York. As it has witnessed 
the march of a hundred vears it may be regarded 
as prophetic. ‘‘Newport,’’ Mrs. Almy wrote, ‘is at 
its best in the Summer-time. There is scarce another 
place in America as delightfully situated, and the world 
will some day find it out.” 
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A STORY OF THE MOUNTAINS 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


WITH 


SYNOPSIS. 


Prologue: Asthe North Elba stave clatters over the Adiron- 
dack road with a party of home-bound tourists, a young lad 
hastily leaves it to get a plate of berries from a girl at the road- 
side. Finding no money in his pocket, he thrusts his lucky-piece, 
a worn Spanisn silver coin, into her hand, andi is gone. 

When the story opens Constance Deane is discussing with 
Frank Weatherby his future, which the young man fails tu take 
seriously. Frank had been an ambitious boy, the champion 
athlete of his college and a diligent student, but in the enjoy- 
ment of his wealth and the freedom of manhood he is content to 
be a useless idler. Constance wants him to make something of 
himself. She tells him of a boy that she knows, up in the Adiron- 
dacks where her father has a Summer camp, a poor boy who 
has worked hard for an education and is going to be an engin- 
eer. Frank is piqued by her admiration. He visits the moun- 
tains in the Summer where he meets Robin Farnham, the young 
engineer. Constance has become interested in the study of mush- 
rooms, and most of the time isto be found touring the woods 
under the guidance of Robin in search of specimens. Frank is 
not made easier in mind by this discovery. ut he is not alone 
in his distress, for Edith Morrison, a mountain girl, and Robin's 
sweetheart, has begun to notice his estrangement from her. When 
Frank and Edith meet there is between them the bond of a com- 
mon cause. 

In the chapters immediately following the reader gets an 
inkling of strange developments in the story, which rapidly 
grows absorbingly interesting. 


CHAPTER V. 
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ROSPEROUS davs came to the Lodge.  Hospit- 


able John Morrison had found a calling suited 


to his gifts when he came across the mountain 
and built the big log tavern at the foot of 
MeIntyre. With July, guests multiplied, and for 
those whose duty it was to provide entertain- 
ment the problem became definite and practical. 


Edith Morrison found her duties each day heavier 
and Robin Farnham was seldom unemployed. 
Usually he was away with his party by daybreak 
and did not return until after nightfall. Wher- 
ever might lie his inclination there would seem 
to be little time for love making in such a season. 

By the middle of the month the Deanes had 
taken possession of their camp on the west branch of the 
Ausable, having made it habitable with a consignment of 
Summer furnishings from New York and through the united 
efforts of some half-dozen mountain carpenters, urged 
in their deliberate labors by the owner, Israel Deane, an 
energetic New Englander who had begun life a penniless 
orphan and had become chief stockholder in no less than 
three commercial enterprises on lower Broadway. 

With the removal of the Deanes Mr. Weatherby also 
became less in evidence at the Lodge. The walk between 
the Lodge and the camp was to him a way of enchant- 
ment. He had been always a poet at heart, and this 
wonderful forest reawakened old dreams and hopes and 
fancies which he had put away for the immediate and 
gayer things of life, hardly more substantial and far less 
real. To him this was a veritable magic wood—the habi- 
tation of necromancy—where robber bands of old might 
lurk; where knights in silver armor might do battle; 
Where huntsmen in gold and green might ride, the van- 
ished court of some forgotten king. 

And at the end of the way there was always the prin- 
cess—a princess that lived and moved, and vet, he thought, 
Was not wholly awake, at least not to the reality of his 
devotion to her, or, being so, did not care, save to test it 
at unscemly times and ino unusual ways. Frank was 
quite sure that he loved Constance. He was certain that 
he had never cared so much for anything in the world 
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before, and that if there was a real need he 
any sacrifice at her command. Only he | 
comprehend why she was not willing to pu 
and effort to become simply a part of this hh 
mertime, when it was so good to rest by t 
listen to her voice following some old tale, © 
boat about the lake shore, finding a quaint 11 
nooks and romantic corners or in dreaming 
Indeed, the Lodge saw him little. Most 
not appear between breakfast and dinner tin 
did not return even for that function. Y 
it happened that with Constance he brou 
about mail time, and on these occasions th« 
to remain for luncheon. Constance had 1 
given up her nature study, and these vist! 
sulted from the discovery of some especia 
the woods which, out of consideration for 
nervous Views on the subject, was brought 
for preparation. Edith Morrison gener: 
tended in person this particular cooker 
often assisting—or “hindering,’’ as she called 1 
way the two had become much better acquain 
Edith had well-nigh banished—indeed, she 
forgotten—her heart uneasiness of those 
She had quite convinced herself that she h 
taken, after all. Frank and Constance werc 
most continually, while Robin, during = th 
between each coming and going, had been jt 
old time—natural, kind and full of plans fe 
Only once had he referred more than east 
stance Deane. 
“T wish you two could see more of cach ot 
aid. ‘Some day we may be in New York 
and I am sure she would be friendly to us.”’ 
And Edith, forgetting all her uneasiness, 
“T wish we might; and added, ‘‘of course 


a good deal—one way and another. She 
often with Mr. Weatherby, but then I hav 
hold and she has Mr. Weatherby. Do you 1 


she is going to marry him?” 

Robin paused a little before replying. 

“I don’t know. I think he tries her a go. 
is rich and rather spoiled, you know, Pe; 
become indifferent to a good many of. th 
thinks necessary.”’ 

Edith did not reflect at the moment that 
edge on Robin’s part implied confidential r+ 
one of the two principals. Robin’s knowledy 
and varied it was never her habit to questic 

“She would rather have him poor and 
suppose,’ she speculated thoughtfully, Th 
crept over into his broad palm, and, looking L 
“Do you know, Robin, that for a few days— 
days after she came@e—when you were with 
deal—TI almost imagined—of course, IT owas \ 
but she is so beautiful and—superior, i] 
somehow you seemed different toward nee 
ined, just a little, that vou might care i 
don’t know—perhaps I was just the le 
I never was jealous before—may be Iw 
felt a heavy, hopeless feeling c 
Is that jealousy?” 

His strong arm was about her and he 
his shoulder. 


ast 
asn't 
comIng arour 


r fa 
Then she thought that he we 


she did not quite see why-- but he held he 


The 


thought it must all be very absurd or he would not laugh. 
Presently he said: 

“I do care for her a great deal, and alwavs have—ever 
since she was a little girl. But I shall never care for her 
any more than I did then. Some day you will under- 
stand just why.” 

If this had not been altogether explicit it at least had 
a genuine ring, and had laid to sleep any lingering trace 
of disquiet. As for the Lodge, it accepted Frank and 
Constance as_ lovers 
and discussed them 
accordingly, allsavea 
certain small woman 
in black whose mis- 
sion in life was to 
differ with her sur- 
roundings, and who, 
with a sort of rock- 
ing-chair circle of in- 
dustry, crocheted at 
one end of the long 
veranda, where from 
time to time she gave 
out vague hints that 
things in general were 
not what they seemed, 
thereby fostering a 
discomfort of the fu- 
ture. For the most 
part, however, her 
pessimistic views 
found little accept- 
ance, especially as 
they concerned the 
affairs of Mr. Wea- 
therby and Miss 
Deane. Miss Carro- 
way, who for some 
reason—perhaps _be- 
cause of the nephew 
whose youthful steps 
she had guided from 
the cradle to a com- 
fortable berth in 
the electric works 
at Haverford—had 
appointed herself a 
sort of guardian of the 
young man’s welfare, 
openly pooh-poohed 
the small woman in 
black, and announced 
that she shouldn't 
wonder if there was 
going to be a wedding 
“right off.” It may 
be added that Miss 
Carroway was usually 
the centre of the rock- 
ing-chair circle, and an 
open rival of the small 
woman in black as its 
directing manager. 

The latter, however, had the virtue of persistence. She 
habitually elevated her nose and crochet work at Miss 
Carroway’s opinions, avowing that there was many a slip 
and that appearances were often deceitful. For her part, 
she didn’t think Miss Deane acted much like a girl in 
love unless—she lowered her voice so that the others had 
to lean forward that no syllable might escape—unless it 
was with some other man. For her part, she thought Miss 
Deane had seemed happier the first few days, before Mr. 
Weatherby came, going about with Robin Farnham. Any- 
how, she shouldn't be surprised if something strange 
happened before the Summer was over, at which predic- 
tion Miss Carroway never failed to sniff indignantly, and 





—ALL SAVE A CERTAIN SMALL WOMAN IN BLACK WHOSE 
MISSION IN LIFE WAS TO DIFFER WITH HER SURROUNDINGS, 


was likely to drop a stitch in the wristlets she was 
knitting for Christmas. 

It was about the mail hour. at the close of one such 
discussion, that the circle became aware of the objects 
of their debate approaching from the boat landing. 
They made a handsome picture as they came up the path, 
and even the small woman in black was obliged to con- 
fess that they were well suited enough “‘so far as looks 
were concerned.” As usual they carried the book and 
basket, and 
waved them in 
greeting as they 
drew near. Con- 
stance lifted the 
moss and ferns 
as she _ passed 
Miss Carroway to 
display, as she 
said, the inviting 
contents, which 
the old lady re- 
garded with evi- 
dent disapproval, 
though without 
comment. Miss 
Deane carried 
the basket into 
the Lodge, and 
when she re- 
-turned brought 
Edith Morrison 


with her. The 
girl was rosy 
with the bustle 


going on indoors, 
and her bright 
color, with her 
black hair and 
her spotless 
white apron, 
made her a strik- 
ing figure. Con- 
stance admired 
her openly. 

“I brought her 
out to show 
you how pretty 
she looks,’’ she 
said gaily. ‘Oh, 
haven't any of 
you a camera?”’ 

This was unex- 
pected to Edith, 
who became still 
rosier and started 


to retreat. Con- 
stance held her 
fast. 


‘Miss Morrison 
and I are going 
to do the rus- 
sulas— that’s 
what they were, 
you know— ourselves,’ she said. ‘Of course, Miss 
Carroway, you need not feel that you are obliged to 
have any of them, but you will miss something very 
nice if you don’t.” 

“Well, mebbe so,” agreed the old lady. “I suppose 
I've missed a good deal in nfy life by not samplin’ every- 
thing that came along, but mebbe I've lived just as long 
by not doin’ it. Isn’t that Robin Farnham yonder? I 
haven't seen him for days.”’ | 

He had come in the night before, Miss Morrison told 
them. He had brought a party through Indian Pass and 
would not go out again until morning. 

Constance nodded. 


’ 
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“IT know. They got their supper at the fall near our 
camp. Robin came over to call on us. He often runs 
over for a little while when he comes our way.” 

She spoke quite unconcernedly, and Robin’s name came 
easily from her lips. The little woman in black shot a 
triumphant look at Miss Carroway, who did not notice the 
attention or declined to acknowledge it. Of the others 
only Edith Morrison gave anv sign. The sudden knowl- 
edge that Robin had called at the Deane camp the night 
before—that it was his habit to do so when he passed that 
wayv—a fact which Robin himself had not thought 1t neces- 
sary to mention—and then the familiar use of his name— 
almost caressing, it had sounded to her—brought back with 
arush that heavy and hopeless feeling about her heart. She 
wanted to be wise anc sensible and generous, but she could 
not help catching the veranda rail a bit tighter, while the 
rich color faded from her cheek. Yet no one noticed, and 
she meant that no one, not even Robin, should know. No 
doubt she was a fool, unable to understand, but she could 
not look toward Robin, nor could she move from where 
she stood, holding fast to the railing, trying to be wise 
and as self-possessed as she felt that other girl would be 
in her place. 

Robin, meantime, had bent his steps in their direction. 
In his genial manner and with his mellow voice he acknowl- 
edyed the greetings of this little group of guests. He had 
just recalled, he said to Constance, having scen some- 
thing, during a recent trip over McIntyre, which he had 
at first taken for a very beautiful and peculiar flower, 
which later he had decided might be of special interest to 
her. It had a flower shape, he said, and was pink in color 
but was like wax, resembling somewhat the Indian pipe, 
but with more open flowers and much more beautiful. He 
did not reeall having seen anything of the sort before, and 
would have brought home one of the waxen blooms, only 
that he had been going the other way and they seemed 
too tender to carry. He thought ita fungus growth. 

Constance was deeply interested in his information, 
and the description of what seemed to her a possible dis- 
covery of importance. She made him repeat the details 
as nearly as he could recollect, and with the book attempted 
to classify the species. Her failure to do so only stimu- 
lated her enthusiasm. 

“T suppose you could find the place, again,”’ she said. 

“Easily. It is only a few steps from the tripod at the 
peak,” and he drew with his pencil a plan of the spot. 

“I've heard the McIntyre trail is not difficult to keep,”’ 
Constance reflected. 

“No—provided, of course, one does not get into a fog. 
It’s harder then.” 

The girl turned to Frank, who was lounging comfortably 
on the steps, idly smoking. 

“Suppose we try it this afternoon,”’ she said. 

Mr. Weatherby lifted his eyes to where Algonquin lay— 
iis peaks among the clouds. 

“It looks pretty foggy up there—besides, it will be 
rather late starting for a climb like that.” 

Miss Deane scemed a bit annoyed. 

"Yes," she said, rather crossly, “it will always be too 
foggy, or too late, or too early for you. Do you know,” 
she added, to the company at lirge, “this young man 
hasn't offered to climb a mountain, or to go trouting, 
once since he’s been here. IT don’t believe he means to 
all Summer. He said the other day that mountains and 
streams Were nade for scenery—not to climb and _ fish 
in.”’ 

The company discussed this pomt. Miss Carroway 
told of a hill near Haverford which she used to climb, as 
agirl, Frank merely smiled good-naturedly. 

“FE did my climbing and fishing up here when I was a 
boy,” he said. “‘T think the fish are smaller now " 

“And the mountains taller— poor, decrepit old) man!” 

“Well, IT confess the trails do look steeper,” assented 
Frank, mildly; “besides, with the varied bill of fare we 
have been enjoving these days I don't ike to get too far 
from Mrs. Deane’s medicine chest. | should not like to 





be scized with the last agonies on top of 
tain.”’ 

Miss Deane assumed a lofty and offendec 

“Never you mind,” she declared; “when 
a high mountain I shall engage Mr. Rol 
accompany me. Can you take me this af 
added, addressing Rolin. 

The young man started to reply, redden 
hesitated. Edith, still lingering, holding 
veranda rail, suddenly spoke. 

“He can go quite well,”’ she said, and the 
inflection in her voice. ‘‘There is no reasot 
But Constance had suddenly arisen and 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!"’ she pleadcd 
has an engagement with you, of course. I 
—I can climb McIntyre any tite. Besid 
erby is right. It is cloudy up there, and 
starting.” 

She went over close to Edith. The latte 
constrained, though she made an effort to i 
repeating her assurance that Robin was quit 
that she really wished him to do so. Rol 
not find it casy to speak, and Edith a 
excused herself, on the plea that she was 1 
Constance followed her, presently, while F) 
on the steps, asked Robin a few questions 
trip through the Pass. Of the rocking-ch 
haps only the small woman in black fou 
what had just taken place. A silence ha 
the little company, and it was a relicf to 
mail came and there was a reason for a ger 
up.. As usual, Frank and Constance had a 
selves at luncheon and ate rather quicth 
russulas, by a new recipe, were especiall: 
it was over at last they set cut to explore t 
of the Lodge. 

CHAPTER WI. 


IN THE “DEVIL'S GARDEN.’ 


* 


Constance Deane had developed a deti 
At allt events she beheved it to be such, w 
is much the same thing in the end. It wa: 
pursue this new study of hers until she had 1 
place for herself, either as a recognized at 
some startling discovery, in mycological a1 
to become in some measure a benefacto; 
The spirit of unrest which had possessed 
noon in March when she had lamented t 
held no place for her had found at least a t 
let in this direction. We all have had such « 
They are a partof youth. Often they seem 
to others—perhaps to us, as wel, when the 
have passed by. But those men and wor 
made such-dreams real have given us a w- 
world. Constance had confided something 
tion to Frank, who had at least assumed 1 
ously, following her in her wanderings—pr 
tangle and thicket and clambering over 
into uncertain places for possible treasure: 
His reluctance to scale McIntyre, thoug 
reasons given rather than to any thoug] 
discomfort, had annoyed her, the more SO 
unpleasant incident which followed. The 
truce at lunchcon, but once in the woods } 
not hesitate to unburden her mind. 

“Do you know,” she began judicially 
settled the matter in her own mind, “The 
cluded that you are hopeless, after all." 

The culprit, who had just dragged 
under a rather low-lying wet log, assum 
air. 

A can I have done, now?” he aske 

ts not what you have done, but wh: 
oe oe so satisfied to be just com fey 

‘rank regarded his earth c ; 
rather ruefully. Ne aS 
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SUDDENLY EDITH TURNED TO HER COMIANION, ‘SMR. WEATHERBY,” 
SHE SAID HIERCELY, ‘* YOU AND I ARE A PAIR OF FOOLS.’’—Page 1036. 
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“Of course,”’ he admitted, ‘I may have looked com- 
fortable just now, rooting and pawing about in the leaves 
for that specimen, but I didn’t really feel so.”’ 

“You know well enough what I mean,’ Constance 
persisted, though a hittle more pacifically. ‘‘You go with 
me willingly enough on such jaunts as this, where it 
doesn't mean any very special exertion, though sometimes 
I think you don’t enjoy them very much. I know you 
would much rather drift about in a boat on the lake, or 
sit under a tree, and have me read to you. Do you know, 
I’ve never seen any one who cared so much for old tales 
of knights and their deeds of valor and strove so little to 
emulate them in real life.’’ 

Frank waited a little Lefore replying. Then he said 
gently: 

“TI confess that I would rather listen to the tale of King 
Arthur in these woods, and as you read it, Conny, than 
to attempt deeds of valor on my own account. When I 
am listening to you and looking off through these won- 
derful woods I can realize and believe in it all, just as I 
did long ago, when I was a boy and read it for the first 
time. These are the very woods of romance, and I am 
expecting any day we shall come upon King Arthur’s 
castle. When we do I shall join the Round Table and 
ride for you in the lists. Meantime I can dream it all to 
the sound of your voice, and when I see the people here 
climbing these mountains and boasting of such achieve- 
ments I decide that my dream is better than their 
reality.”’ 

But Miss Deane’s memory of the recent circumstances 
still rankled. She was not to be easily mollified. 

“And while you dream, I am to find my reality as best 
I may,” she said coldly. 

“But, Constance,” he protested, “haven't I climbed 
trees, and gone down into pits, and waded through swamps, 
and burrowed through vines and briars at your com- 
mand; and haven't I more than once tasted of the things 
that you were not perfectly sure of, because the book 
didn’t exactly cover the specimen? Now, here I'm told 
that I’m hopeless, which means that I’m a failure, when 
even at this moment I bear the marks of my devotion.” 
He pointed at the knees of his trousers, damp from his 
recent experience. ‘I’ve done battle with nature,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘and entered the lists with your detractors. 
You said once there are knights we do not recognize and 
armor we do not see. Now, don’t you think you may be 
overlooking one of those knights, with a suit of armor a 
little damp at the knees, perhaps, but still stout and 
serviceable ?”’ 

The girl did not, as usual, respond to his gayety and 
banter. 

“You may joke about it, if you like,’”’ she said, “but 
true knights, even in the garb of peasants, have been 
known to scale dizzy heights for a single flower. I have 
never known of one who refused to accompany a lady on 
such an errand, especially when it was up an easy moun- 
tain trail which even children have climbed.” 

“Then this is a notable day, for you have met two.” 

She nodded. ’ 

“But one was without blame, and but for the first there 
could not have occurred the humiliation of the second, 
and that, too’’-—she smiled in spite of herself—‘‘in the 
presence of my detractors. It will be hard for you to 
rectify that, Sir Knight!” 

There was an altered tone in the girl’s voice. 
humorous phase was coming nearer the surface. 
brightened. 

“Really, though,’’ he persisted, “I was right about its 
being foggy up there. Farnham would have said so, 
himself.” 

“No doubt,” she agreed, ‘but we could have reached 
that conclusion later. An expressed willingness to go 
would have spared me and all of us what followed. As 
it is. Edith Morrison thinks I wanted to deprive her of 
Robin on his one day at home, while he was obliged to 
make himself appear foolish before everyone.” 


The 
Frank 
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“IT wish you had as much consideratior 
always show for Robin,”’ said Frank, bec 
aggrieved. 

“And why not for Robin?” The girl’ 
sharply crisp and defiant. ‘‘Who is enti 
than he—a poor boy who struggled when 
a child to earn bread for his invalid m<« 
sister; who has nevér had a penny that hf 
who never would take one, but in spite o 
his way to recognition and respect and k1 
you don’t know how he has struggled— 
had everything from birth—who have nev 
it is not to gratify every wish, nor what it 
hungry and cold that someone else migh 
fed.’’ Miss Deane’s cheeks were aglow, an 
filled with fire. ‘It is by such men as Ro 
she went on, “that this country has been 
its splendid achievements and glorious ir 
the possibilities for such fortunes as yours 
I not respect him, and honor him, and 
want to?’’ she concluded, carried away 
siasm. 

Frank listened gravely to the end. 
very gently: 

“There is no reason why you should : 
respect such a man, nor, perhaps, why \ 
love him—if you want to. I am sure R 
is a very worthy fellow. But I suppose e. 
altogether realize the advantage of hav: 
poor Ps 

The girl was about to break in, but che 

“Of having been born poor,’’ he r 
compelled to struggle from the beginning. 
a habit, you see, a sort of groundwork 
Perhaps—I do not say it, mind, I only s 
Robin Farnham had been born with my a 





‘I with his it might have made a differen 


think, in your very frank and just estimate 
I have often thought that it is a misfortun. 
born with money, but I suppose I didn 
soon enough, and it seems pretty late now 1 
start allover. Besides, I have no one in n: 
for. My mother is comfortably off, and I 
suffering sister——"’ 

She checked him with a gesture. 

‘“Don't—oh, don't!’ she pleaded. ‘Pex 
right about being poor, but that last seem: 
sacrilege—I cannot bear it! You don’t k: 
are saying. You don’t know, as I do, ho: 
out in the bitter cold to work, without 
because there was not enough for all, and 
he had cooked the breakfast himself—he dj. 
know. No, you do not realize—you could 

Mr. Weatherby regarded his com panior 
deringly. There was something in her ey, 
them very bright. It seemed to him tha 
was hardly justified. 

“I suppose he has told you all about it,”’ ; 
coldly. 

She turned upon him. 

‘“He? Never! He would never tel] 
found it out—oh, long ago—but I did not 
all—not then.” 

‘‘And the mother and sister—what beca: 

The girl's voice steadied itself with diffic 

“The mother died. The little girl was t 
kind people. He was left to fight his batt] 

Neither spoke after this, and they wal 
woods that were like the mazy forests of son 
there had been a momentary rancor betwec 
presently dissipated in the quiet of the gol 
about them, and as they wandered on the; 
them a peace which needed no outward 
They held their course by a little compass 
fear losing their way, though it was en: 
become confused amid those barriers of he 


Th 





FRANK STARTED 
“YOU'RE JUST IN TIME,” SHE SAID; ‘‘ YES, YOU MUST STAY.”’—Page 1036. 


TO BACK OUT, 


and tangled logs. By and by Constance held up her 
hand. 

‘‘Listen,’’ she said, ‘‘there are voices.”’ 

They halted, and a moment later Robin Farnham and 
Edith Morrison emerged from a natural avenue just 
ahead. They had followed a different way and were 
returning to the Lodge. Frank and Constance pushed 
forward to meet them. 

‘“‘We have just passed a place that would interest you,”’ 
said Robin to Miss Deane. ‘A curious shut-in place 
where mushrooms grow almost as if they had been planted 
there. We will take you to it.” 

Robin spoke in his usual manner. Edith, though rather 
quiet, appeared to have forgotten the incident of the 
veranda. Frank and Constance followed a little way, and 
then all at once they were in a spot where the air seemed 
heavy and chill, as though a miasma rose from the yield- 
ing soil. Thick boughs interlaced overhead, and the sun- 
light of Summer never penetrated there. Such light as 
came through seemed dim and sorrowful, and there was 
about the spot a sinister aspect that may have been due 
to the black pool in the centre and the fungi which grew 
about it. Pale, livid growths were there, shading to 
sickly yellow, and in every form and size. So thick were 
they they fairly overhung and ciowded in that gruesome 
bed. Here a myriad of tiny stems, there great distorted 
shapes pushed through decaying leaves—or toppled over, 
split and rotting—the food of buzzing flies, thousands 
of which lay dead upon the ground. A sickly odor hung 
about the ghastly place. No one spoke at first. Then 
Constance said: 

“I believe they are all deadly—every one.’”’ And 
Frank added: 

“T have heard of the Devil’s Garden. 
found it.”’ 


I think we have 


BUT MISS CARROWAY CHECKED HIM. 


Edith Morrison shuddered. Perhaps the life among 
the hills had made her a trifle superstitious. 

“Let us be going,’’ Constance said. ‘‘Even the air of 
such a place may be dangerous.”’ Then, curiosity and 
the collecting instinct getting the better of her, she 
stooped and plucked one of the yellow fungi which grew 
near her foot. ‘‘They seem to be all Aminitas,’’ she 
added, ‘‘the most deadly of toadstools. Those paler 
ones are Aminita Phalloides. There is no cure for their 
poison. They are called the Fly Aminita because they 
attract flies and slay them, as you see. This yellow one 
is an Aminita, too—see its poison cup. I do not know 
its name, and we won't stop here to find it, but I think 
we might call it the Yellow Danger.” 

She dropped it into the basket and all turned their 
steps homeward, the two girls ahead, the men following. 
The unusual spot had seemed to depress them all. They 
spoke but little, and in hushed voices. When they 
emerged from the woods the sun had slipped behind the 
hills and a semi-twilight had fallen. Day had become 
a red stain in the West. Constance turned suddenly to 
Robin Farnham. 

“IT think I will ask you to row me across the lake,’’ she 
said. “I am sure Mr. Weatherby will be glad to sur- 
render the privilege. I want to ask you something more 
about those specimens you saw on McIntyre.”’ 

There was no hint of embarrassment in Miss Deane’s 
manner of this request. Indeed, there was a pleasant, 
matter-of-fact tone in her voice that to the casual hearer 
would have disarmed any thought of suspicion. Yet 
to Edith and Frank the matter seemed ominously im- 
portant. They spoke their adieus pleasantly enough, 
but a curious spark glittered a little in the girl’s eyes 
and the young man’s face was grave as they two watched 
the handsome pair down the slope, and saw them enter 
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the Adirondack canoe and glide out on the iridescent 
water. Suddenly Edith turned to her companion. She 
was very pale and the spark had become almost a 
blaze. 

‘“‘Mr. Weatherby,”’ she said fiercely, ‘‘you and I are a 
pair of fools. You may not know it—perhaps even they 
do not know it, yet. But it is becoming very clear to 
me?” 

Frank was startled by her unnatural look: and tone. 
As he stood regarding her, he saw her eyes suddenly flood 
with tears. The words did not come easily either to deny 
or acknowledge her conclusions. Then, very gently, as 
one might speak to a child, he said: 

‘“‘Let us not be too hasty in our judgments. Very 
sad mistakes have been made by being too hasty.” 
He looked out at the little boat, now rapidly blend- 
ing into the shadows of the other shore, and added— 
to himself, as it seemed—‘I have made so little effort 
to be what she wished. He is so much nearer to her 
ideal.” 

He turned to say something more to the girl beside 
him, but she had slipped away and was already half way 
to the Lodge. He followed, and then for a time sat out 
on the veranda, smoking, and reviewing what seemed 
to him now the wasted years. He recalled his old ambi- 
tions. Once they had been for the sea—the Navy. Then, 
when he had become associated with the college paper, 
he had foreseen in himself the editor of some great journal, 
with power to upset conspiracies and to unmake kings. 
Presently he had begun to write—he had always dabbled 
in that—and his fellow-students had hailed him not only 
as their leader in athletic but literary pursuits. As 
editor-in-chief of the college paper and valedictorian of 
his class, he had left them at last, followed by prophecies 
of a career in the world of letters. Well, that was more 
than two years ago, and he had never picked up his pen 
since that day. There had been so many other things— 
so many places to go—so many pleasant people—so much 
to do that was easier than to sit down at a remote desk 
with pen and blank paper, when all the world was young 
and filled with gayer things. Then, presently, he had 
reasoned that there was no need of making the fight—there 
were too many at it, now. So the flower of ambition had 
faded as quickly as it had bloomed, and the blossom of 
pleasure had been gathered with a careless hand. His 
meeting with Constance had been a part of the play-life 
of which he had grown so fond. Now that she had grown 
into his life he seemed about to lose her, because of the 
flower he had let die. 

The young man ate his dinner silently—supplying 
his physical needs in the perfunctory manner of rou- 
tine. He had been late coming in, and the dining- 
room was nearly empty. Inadvertently he approached 
the group gathered about the wide hall fireplace as he 
passed out. Miss Carroway occupied the centre of 
this little party and, as usual, was talking. She ap- 
peared to be arranging some harmless evening amuse- 
ment. 

“It's always pleasant after supper,’’ she was saying— 
Miss Carroway never referred to the evening meal as 
dinner—'‘‘to ask a few conundrums. My Charlie that I 
raised and is now in the electric works at Haverford used 
to say it helped digestion. Now, suppose we begin. I'll 
ask the first one, and each one will guess in turn. The 
first one who guesses can ask the next.” 

Becoming suddenly conscious of the drift of matters, 
Frank started to back out, silently, but Miss Carroway 
had observed his entrance and, turning, checked him 
with her eye. 

“You're just in time,’’ she said. ‘‘We haven’t com- 
menced yet. Oh, yes, you must stay. It’s good for 
young people to have a little diversion in the evening and 
not go poking off alone. I am just about to ask the first 
conundrum, Mebbe you'll get the next. This is one 
that Charlie always liked. What's the difference between 


a fountain and the Prince of Wales? N 
Mr. Weatherby, and see if you can guess 1t 

The feeling was borne in upon Frank th 
ment was rather more than he could bear 
himself strong for the ordeal. Dutifully 
the problem and passed it on to the little w 
who sat next. Miss Carroway’s rival was « 


an anxiety to cheapen the problem wi 
answer. 
“That's easy enough,” she said. ‘“‘On 


the queen, and the other’s a queen of 
course,’’ she added, ‘‘a fountain isn’t rea’ 
the sun, but it shines and sparkles and 11 
that.”’ 

Miss Carroway regarded her with someth 

‘‘Yes,’’ she said, with decision, ‘‘it mis 
ain’t. You guessed wrong. Next!’ 

The next passed, as did the next. 

“One's always wet, and the other’s 
volunteered an irreverent young person out 
which remark won a round of ill-deserved a: 

“You ought to come into the game,’’ co 
Carroway, ‘‘but that ain’t it, either.”’ 

‘I'm sure it has something to do with ‘shiz 
ventured the young lady from Utica, who 
mistress; ‘“‘or ‘earth’ and ‘birth.’ I know 
but I can’t remember.” 

‘“Humph!”’ sniffed Miss Carroway, and 
Nobody else ventured a definition and the 
back to its proposer. She sat up a bit s 
swept the circle with her fire-lit glasses. 

“One’s thrown to the air, and the othe: 
throne,’’ she declared, as if pronouncing 
don’t think this is much of a conundrun 
Charlie would have guessed that the firs 
I'll give you one more—something easie: 
older.”’ 

When at last he was permitted to go Fr 
way gloomily to his room and to bed. Th 
had been depressing. He had lost ground w 
whom, of late, he had been trying so hard ' 
had been willing enough, he reflected, to go 
tain, but it really had been cloudy up there 
to start. Then Constance had blamed hit: 
pleasant incident which had followed—it s 
rather unjustly. Now, Edith Morrison 
openly what he himself had been almost 
rather vaguely, to suspect. He had let ¢ 
through his fingers after all. He groaned 
thought of Constance as the wife of ano’ 
after all, too late? If he should begin now 
and conquer, could he regain the lost grour 
should he begin. Half confused with appr 
his thoughts intermingled with strange fa) 
moment led him to the mountain top whe 
he groped for mushrooms, while the next, ¢ 
he was achieving some splendid triumph <z 
laurels at her feet. Then he was wide 
listening to the whisper of the trees that 
his open window and the murmur of voice 
Presently he found himself muttering, ‘ 
difference between a fountain and the Prin ce 
a question which immediately became a Pp 
plexing sleep-waking fancies, and the ansv 
thing which, like a boat in the mist, drifted 
of reach. What was the difference betwe 
and the Prince of Wales? It seemed imp 
should know, and then the query became | 
sunlit plume of leaping water with a diadk 
and this suddenly changed into a great mu 
color of gold, and of which some one was 
touch it—it’s the Yellow Danger.”’ Pert 
Edith Morrison, for he saw her dark hand 
then, her eyes bright with tears and fi 


of jealousy. Then he slept. erce \ 
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HE making of glass is an art so old that to learn 
T about its earliest history would take us back at 
least fifteen hundred years before the Christian Era. 
There is a glass bead still preserved, covered with 
Egyptian hieroglyphics which have been deciphered, 
showing that it belonged to Queen Hatasu, wife of 
Thothmes III., who reigned at Thebes 1500 B.C. The 
Egyptian workmen not only made beads, but attained 


‘great proficiency in the art of glass-making, and could 


produce bottles, cups, amulets and images. Less pleasant 
things were coffins of glass in which rich and powerful 
persons were sometimes interred. 

About the Christian Era the price of a drinking glass 
was half an as, the value of an us being about one cent, 
which shows that enough glass was made to allow of its 
being sold at a small price. Cicero (about 80 B. C.) 
mentions glass, linen and paper as common articles of 
Egyptian merchandise. 

From that day to the present the manufacture of glass 
has been of immense commercial importance, and besides 
contributing to the comfort and healthfulness of our 
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SUCH AN ENGLISH CUT-GLASS SUGAR 
BOWL 1S TREASURED IN MANY FAMILIES. | 


| \ }) 4 SINGULARLY 


DARK=-GREEN CUT-GLASS SUGAR BOWL, NAIL PATTERN [S A VERY RAKE FIND, 
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AUTHOR OF “THE OLD 
CHINA BOOK,” “ THE OLD 
FURNITURE BOOK,” ETC. 


dwellings, has plaved a large part in giving us luxuries. 

The clever Venetians early led the world in the manu- 
facture of glass of exquisite beauty, and they still preserve 
their preeminence in this field of art. The whole history 
of Venetian glass-making, the laws which govern it, 
the almost royal privileges which belong to the makers, 


.and the gathering together in the thirteenth century, 


upon the island of Murano, all this class of workers, 
is too long a subject to be dealt with here. It is mast 
interestingly told in Mr. Crawford’s novel, A/urtetta, A 
Al aid o} Venice. 

Turn where you will in old records and inventories 
toward the end of the Middle Ages and you will generally 
find some mention made of Venetian glasses. These 
workers sent looking-glasses to England by the end of 
the thirteenth century, and their ornamental cups and 
beakers, holding within the glass itself particles cf gold, 
were eagerly sought by those having sufficient wealth to 
buy them. a 

There is a little anecdote told by St. Simon which 
shows that -looking-glasses were not cheap in France as 





BEAUTIFUL PIECE—A A CUT=-GLASS VASE OF THE OLD HOBb- 
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A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH GLASS ; ON THE LEFT 
IS SHOWN A BELL-SHAPED ‘‘MINISTER’S GLASS,” 


comparatively late as 1699. The Countess of Fiesque, 
a friend of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, purchased 
an extremely fine mirror. 

‘Well, Countess,’ said one of her friends, ‘* where 
did you get that?” 

“T had,” replied she, ‘‘a troublesome estate which 
produced only corn. I have sold it, and bought 
this mirror with what it brought me. Have I not 
done well?” 

This glass, costly as it was, was exceeded by at 
least one other, which, in 1791, was valued at $30,000 
in gold. This famous mirror, surrounded by a frame 
of jewels and gold, belonged to Queen Marie de 
Medici, and hangs in the Louvre at Paris, showing 
still to the world that the extravagance and luxury 
of the present day were far outdone by the lavish 
magnificence of the Renaissance. 

In England, the manufacture of glass was either 
unknown or neglected during the Middle Ages, and 
it was not till Queen Elicabeth invited Cornelius de 
Lannoy to settle in London that works in glass were 
first produced. By 1625, glass objects were much 
esteemed, and James Howell, in his Ifamiltar Letters, 
writes to his uncle from London as follows: ‘The 
curious sea-chest of glasses you are pleased to be- 
stow on me, I shall be very chary to keep as a 
monument of your love.” 

While glasses for drinking were certainly some of 
the earliest forms into which glass was made, bottles 
either of glass alone or covcred with wicker-work 
have been uninterruptedly in use since the 
earliest times of which we have any record. 

In our own country the first glass factory 
was started in 1607 near the ill-fated James- 
town, in Virginia, and beads were made and 
used for barter with the Indians. It is said 
that occasionally beads are found near 
Jamestown, striped green and white like 
gooseberries, and it is thought they may 
have been made here. 

After the various settlements were a little 
more secure, the necessity for glass bottles 
stimulated the colonists to pay bounties to 
men of this calling who would come and 
settle here. Salem, Massachusetts, a most 
progressive town in its early days, had a 
brick kiln in operation in 1629 and a glass 
house in 1639. Window glass was brought 
over here easily as ballast, but round or 
hollow glass was more perishable; and to 
encourage home production many enact- 
ments were passed in Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and New York. None 
of these early ventures Was particularly suc- 
cessful, but by the eighteenth century many 
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AT WHIPPLE HOUSE, IPSWICH, MASS. 


A VARIETY OF GLASSWARE, INCLUDING A NUMBER 
OF SPIRIT GLASSES OF PARTICULAR INTEREST 


ates » Google OP 


better picture of it, I found that it had 
been picked up by some lover of fine 
glass and taken out West. 

A collection is shown of English glass, 
also, standing most appropriately on an 
antique ‘‘hundred-legged”’ table. The 
two covered dishes were used for sweet- 
meats, and the wine glass at the end looks 
like what was known as the ‘‘minister’s 
glass,’’ which was always two or three 
sizes smaller than those of his congre- 
gation. This glass is also interesting, 
since it is the earliest one I am able to 
show, coming under the head of ‘ bell- 
shaped,”’ which form was copied 
directly from the Venetian pat- 
tern, and it dates to an early 
period in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The glass in the centre of the 
fifth engraving is known as the 
“drawn-bowl”’ shape, and the 
others present variations on the 
“drawn - waisted”, “straight- / 
sided ” (which were often called | 
spirit glasses), and the more 
usual ‘‘cup-shaped’”’ bowl. 1 | 
have given these glasses in the | 
order in which they came into 
fashion, since they, like every- 
thing else, were subject to the 
caprice of Madame la Mode. 

The very choicest of all the 
glasses were cngraved, most 
often with floral designs, some- 
times with wreaths of grapes and 
leaves. <A point to be noted in 
the row of glasses at the bottom 
of the page is the extreme so- 
lidity of the stems and bases, 
which are very different from the slender stems of 
the modern wine glasses. These old glasses were 
made so that they could not upset easily, a very 
necessary qualification in days when temperance was 
far less considered than it is at the present time. 

I should call all these glasses spirit glasses, since 
the beer and wine glasses all held more copious 
draughts. Some of the liquors and cordials which 
were drunk from these small glasses were imported. 
Among such were Clove or Caraway Waters, Oil of 
Venus, Oil of Hazelnuts, Parfait Amour, Essence of 
Tea or Coffee, Free Masons’ Cordial, and many others. 


TUMBLERS OF VERY 
BROUGHT OVER 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MISS THOMAS ENGLIS 


A PAIR OF OLD GROUND TUMBLERS WITH CUT BASES. 
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20M MEMORIAL WALL, DEERFIELD, MASS. 


A LARGE FLIP GLASS AND THE OTHER NEC- 
ESSARIES FOR A ‘‘CONVIVIAL EVENING.” 


\ Patriots who chose only 
| home-brewed ‘cordial waters” 
might, in 1766, go to Richard 
| Deane, who, at his distillery 
on Long Island, could supply 
them with Aniseed, Orange and 
Clove Waters, All Fours, or the 
Cordial of Cordials, Golden Cor- 
dial, Cordial of Health, Royal 
Water, Royal Usquebaugh, Red 


m3 . ae Ratifie, Cinnamon, Cardamun 





FP ted ok and Angelica Waters, Ros Solis, 

' THE WRITER. Stoughton’s Elixir, Whiskey, 
Brandy, Rectified Spirits of 
Wine, as well as Aqua Mirabilis 
or Wonderful Water, and Aqua 
Coelestis, or Heavenly Water! 
It must have been after the perusal of this list 
that Benjamin Franklin wrote his Drinker’s Dtc- 
tionary, consisting of many strange and curious words 
which signify intoxication. But though he deprecated 
getting “tann’d, jagg'd, glaz’d or crack’d,”’ he wrote 
the following pretty receipt for punch: 


FINE QUALITY, 
FROM ENGLAND. 


“Boy, bring a bowl of china here, 
Fill it with water cool and clear; 
Decanter with Jamaica ripe, 
And spoon of silver, clean and bright, 
Sugar twice-fin'd in pieces cut, 
Knife, sieve and glass in order put, 
Bring forth the fragrant fruit, and then 
We’re happy till the clock strikes ten.” 


For the drinking of punch in England, and the more 
popular flip in this country, came a glass of generous 
size, which was capable of holding nearly a quart. 
Cider mugs were often made of pottery, though no 
doubt it was often partaken of from flip glasses, par- 
ticularly if it was ‘royal mulled”’ or ‘“‘damasked.”’ 
Molasses, spruce and persimmon beer were some cf 
the temperance drinks of the day, while Tiff, Sampson 
and Hotch Potch are but a few of the mixed condi- 
ments. Israel Acrelius, in his flistory of New Sweden, 
1758, mentions half a hundred beverages now no 
longer recognized by name or taste. 

A large flip glass beautifully engraved is shown, and 
beside it on the table lie the other necessaries for a 
“convivial evening,’’ as our great- -grandfathers would 
have said. The iron implement lying in front of the 
bowl is a logger-head, which was heated red-hot and 
then plunged into the flip, causing it to mantle high, 
and imparting to it the burnt taste which was so 
much esteemed. The way our ancestors lived, the 
things they ate, how they were clothed, and how they 





amused themselves are subjects of unfailing interest. 
But when we come to what they drank, we stand aghast! 
It was no doubt the fact that they had to work unceas- 
ingly and largely out of doors which was their salvation 
from the effects of intemperance. 

There was much glass of a finer quality which found 
its way over here, like the two tall tumblers shown. They 
are of English glass, not decorated with engraving, but 
with a pretty floral pattern in gold, and also with gold 
rims. One of these glasses is 
filled with cotton to show the 
pattern. These tumblers are 
about a hundred years old and DEVICE 
are from a set of five out of the 
original dozen, which are still in 
good condition. The gold is not 
impressed in the glass as in the 
modern gold-decorated glass, but 
is on the surface, and much more 
likely to wear off. The two tum- 
blers shown in the next engray- 
ing are also «juite unusual, and 
of about equal age. They are 
made of ground glass, after the 
fashion of the lamp shade shown 


ABOUT 1840 WERE MADELOG- 
CABIN PITCHERS, A FAVORITE 
OF THAT PERIOD. 





FROM THE COLLECTION OF WN. E. BOYD, ESQ. 


TWO VERY UNUSUAL GLASS 
PORTRAITS SAID TO BE 
JEFFERSON AND MADISON. 






FROM THE COLLECTION OF MRS, E. P. SMILIE. 


EINE AMERICAN GLASSWARE OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD ANI) LATER. 
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FROM T E COLLECTION OF MISS IDA F.W 


ARREN 


A QUEER SET OF PATENT MEDICINE BOTTLES 















bowls and tumblers of alli 
sorts,’ advertised for sale 
in New York before 1760. 

About 1810, and until 
the last quarterof the cen- 
tury, glass bottles were 
made here in various 
shapes and with different 
devices. Among the ear- 
liest were those bearing 
portraits of Washington 
and Lafayette, those with 
eagle and shield, and 
some with a car drawn 
by a horse, and also one 
showing an carly locomo- 
tive; but, of course, these 
were later still. About 
1840 were made the log- 
cabin devices, of which 
there were several on bot- 
tles, in pitchers, like the 
illustration, and in small 
square pancls, which were 
mounted for breastpins, 
one of these at least being 
treasured in California, 
since a drawing of it was 
sent to me only the other 
day. The log-cabin was 
so favorite a device that 
it was seized upon for use 
as a whiskey bottle, and 
is marked on the back 
““G. Booz's Old Cabinet 
Whiskey.” Still later the 
same shape was used for 
“Floltzermann’s Stomach 
Bitters.”’ 





PATENT MEDICINE BO 





I wish to refer to twa FROM THE COLLECTION © 


Very unusual glass por- A 
traits, called ‘Jefferson ”’ 

and ‘‘ Madison,” which 

are mounted in strong vilt frames, and marked “' Des- 
prez, Rue de Recolets, No. 2, 4 Paris.’ | am only 
able to give drawings of these, but it would be interest- 
ing to know if more portraits are to be found here. 

A fine group of old glassware is given, the mostattract- 
ive pieces being the row of cup plates with historic 
scenes and portraits, which form the front row. Begin- 
ning at the right, the first cup plate shown is the log- 
cabin, the design being very plain, even in so small a 
space. This design was made about }S10, and it is not 
vet known whether these pieces were made in this 
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A TOBY, A SCHNAPI'S AND A 


TeLe, 
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country, or, like the historic china, in England. Next 
comes ‘‘ Henry Clay," date 18-44; then the ‘“‘ Benjamin 
Franklin Steamboat’; then ‘“‘Fort Meigs’; next 
‘Eagle and Shield,’ followed by one of the rarest, 
showing the Bunker Hill Monument, and having 
these inscriptions: ‘‘ Bunker Hill Battle, Fought June 
17,1775.” ‘*‘From the Fair to the Brave.”’ ‘Corner 
Stone laid by Lafayette, June 17, 1825, Finished bv 
the Ladies, 1841.’ The last plate on the row is an- 
other portrait of Henry Clay, and there is a portrait 
of President Harrison, although it is not given here. 

The cra of patent medicines sct in about 1850, and 
distinctive forms for bottles were eagerly sought. 

In one illustration the fish is marked under the 
eye ‘Dr. Fish Bitters. W.H. Ware. Patented 1866.” 
The Indian, in rich brown glass, is marked on the side 
‘ Rrown’'s Celebrated Indian Herb Bitters. Patented 
1867." The cannon does not tell what it contained, 
but is merely labeled “A. M. Bininger and Co., 19 
Broad st., New York.”’ 
The graceful jug is 
marked ‘‘ Wharton's 
Whiskey. 1850. Chest- 
nut Grove.’’ This prob- 
ably came from the 
City of Brotherly Love. 

“Van Dunck’s Gen- 
eva, Trade-Mark,”’ 
found on the bottom 
of the toby, and the 


is 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MISS IDA F. WARREN. 


AN OLD SCHNAPPS BOTTLE, 


nice, old squatty bottle of rich 
green glass betrays its Dutch 
origin, since it is a schnapps 
bottle, but is probably not so 
old as the one shown in the next 
engraving, which has an earlier 
type of neck. The man’s figure, 
in agate glass, is marked “‘ Monk, 
1849.” Beside it is the most mod- 
ern piece of all, brought out in the Cleveland campaign. 

Several articles of opal glass are shown, candle- 
sticks, cups and some small plates. About 1820 this 
glass was quite fashionable, and was used also for 
rosettes to loop back curtains, and upon which mir- 
rors were stood. There is a cheap quality of glass 
made to-day, milk white in color, which should never 
be confused with this charming old opal glass. The 
latter has playing over its surface the fleeting shades 
of blue and rose, which make it resemble the gem 
that lent it its name. 





CLEVELAND BOTTLE 
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THIRD PAPER—THE CARE 


infant cannot be overestimated. Ignorance 


‘HE importance of the care of the eyes of the 
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OF THE EYES AND EARS 


nesses being used. They are chilled bw 
on a block of ice which is held in a as 


and neglect of the new-born’s eyes have occasioned hand. The cloths have to be changed ewery tw 
the greater part of the blindness that exists. The eyes of minutes. If the case is not severe, they can © 
the child at its first bath should receive the most enlight- fora period of half.an hour at in tervals of two 
ened attention. Evenas soon as the child is born it is the if the eves are very much swollen the cloths | 
general custom to treat the eyes with a drop or two of a used persistently night and day, until the swe 
solution of nitrate of silver of the strength of ore per cent, down and the eyes show a marked 1mprowemen 


Since this practice was adopted in hospitals the dreaded 
inflammation of the new-boern’s eves has been decreased 
perceptibly. The eves o! the infant should be carefully 


washed at its daily bath. A piece of absorbent cotton 
is best for the purpose. Begin at the inner angle——th' 
is, the part nearest the nose -and wash the lids care- 
fully. If there are any signs of inflammation the situ- 
rated solution of boric acid should be employed. It 1s 
well to use this at the first bath in any case. If mat- 
ter gathers in the corners of the eyes, oF the lashes be- 
come glued together, the eves sli yuld be cleansed at once 
after the manner describe 1. The eyes should be kept 
perfectly clean, and any towel that ts used should be 
thoroughly washed and boiled, for nothing is more con- 
tagious than the inflammation of the eyes 0} children. 


For this reason 
it is better to use 
only bits of cloth 
or cotton which 
can be thrown 
away or burned 
immediately 
after use. Care 
should also be 
taken of the 
hands, and of all 
dishes and other 
articles used 
about the child. 

Should the 
child’s eyes be- 
come = inflamed, 
the utmost dih- 
gence will be re- 
quired night and 
day to keep the 
inflammation 
down. The eves 
should be 
cleansed, every 
twenty minutes 
if necessary, with 
a saturated solu- 
tion of boric acid 
or bichloride 
of mercury (one part to five thousand). A one pei 
cent. solution of nitrate of silver should be dropped 





into the eves by means of an eve-dropper night and morn- = dren that have the appearance of being b 
ing. The application of ice cloths is most useful. These ae 
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need glasses squint and pe 
or shut their eyes to a chit 
| or hold a book or an obj 
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ol at arm's length, or th 
may fear the light or have 
drawnand anxious look an 
be unable to read from tt 
blackboard. All such childre 
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ination of the eyes, and be fitted with the kind of ics 
that are necessary to correct their vision Manca 
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are made from small pieces of old linen, cheese-cloth, or — imperfect vision or hearing. of thet: 


cotton, of a size and shape to fit) the eye-socket so Children cannot wear cyeglasses since 
that they will cover the cye nicely, two or three thick- stint movements and activities, such 
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IT IS A SIGN OF DEFECTIVE 
VISION WHEN A CHILD HOLDS A 
BOOK TOO CLOSE TO THE EYES. 


long stay in place, but 
are continually 
in danger of being 
knocked off and_ bro- 
ken. Spectacles are 
therefore best adapted 
to the use of a child. 
They should be fitted 
with the greatest care. 
The principal points are 
that thearch of the met- 
al connecting the glasses 
should fit so as not to 
press on the nasal bones 
and that the glasses 
themselves should be so 
adjusted that the cen- 
tre of the eye comes in 
the exact centre of the 
lens. Squint or cross- 
eyes Occurring in young 
children can often be 
corrected by the use of 
proper glasses, and any 
operation, unless the case is very 
severe, should be deferred until 
spectacles have been given a 
thorough trial. It is considered 
best to delay any operation 
for cross-eyes until the child 
is six years old at least, and 
some authorities say that it 
is better to wait even longer. 


EYELIDS AND EYELASHES. 


Some children’s eyelids are 
more or less inflamed and red all 
the time, or they are subject to 
styes which come in crops. It 
has already been pointed out 
that this trouble may be due to 
defective vision, but it may also 
occur because of inflammation 
of the glands or connective tissue 
of the eyelid. A stye may be 
aborted by the use of hot com- 
presses dipped in a solution of 
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TO HOLD ANY OBJECT VERY 
NEAR 


CATES FAULTY EYESIGHT. 


EYE INDI- 


WHEN THE EYE DOES NOT COME IN THE EXACT 
THE GLASSES DO NOT FIT. 


CENTRE OF THE LENS 


boric acid. If a child is sickly or run down, the eyelids may 


show it by a low grade of inflammation. 


Sometimes the 


lids and the eyes themselves are inflamed because of a 


wrong growth of the eyelashes. 


1043 


Instead of being inserted 
straight along the lid and curving outward, the 
eyelashes turn inward and sweep the eyeball, 
causing irritation. Even one or two lashes may 
grow in the wrong direction and give rise to great 
trouble. They can easily be found, and when dis- 
covered should be promptly pulled out by means of 
a pair of small tweezers. Eyes that are weak and 
readily inflamed can be very much improved by the 
use of the saturated solution of’ boric acid, which is 
dropped into them night and morning. If the child 
is old enough it should be taught to use the little 
glass eye-cup. It should be half filled with the solu- 
tion. Adjust the eye to the cup while looking down 
into it; then, throwing back the head, the eye is 
opened in it half a dozen times or more as it is held 
in place inverted over the eye. After washing one 
eye the solution should be renewed for the other one. 

It is a question which has been considerably dis- 
cussed whether a child’s eyelashes are improved by 
trimming. If they are thin and straggling I think 
that they may be. The trimming should be done 
carefully with sinall, sharp, curved scissors, and only 
the tips removed. The process can be repeated in 
two or three months. All scales and secretions should 
be removed from the eyelids as soon as they collect. 
The lids may be made more healthy by the use of 
vaseline, either plain or with the addition of ten 
grains of boric acid to the ounce. 

Some children have a way of winking their eyes 
spasmodically and tricks of squinting. If no error 
of vision has been 
discovered, it 
may be a mani- 
festation of ner- 
vousness which 
will pass away 
after a time, if 
little attention is 
paid toit. It may 
be that sore eye- 
lids, and these 
affections of 
which we have 
been speaking, 
are due to a gen- 
eral run - down 
condition of the 
whole system ; 
especially is this 
true when the 
child looks pale 
and peaked. In 
such cases the 
general condition 
should be im- 
proved by means 
of tonics and at- 
tention to diet and the judicious 
use of cod-liver oil. 


IN GLASSES THAT FIT 
PROPERLY THE ARCH 
SHOULD NOT PRESS 
ON THE NASAL 
BONES. 


CONCERNING THE EARS. 


ks 
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The ears of the infant are most 
delicate, and one should be very 
careful in handling them. At the 
first bath, in order to get’ them 
clean, a little probe is used, madc 
by winding a wisp of cotton 
around the pointed end of a 
- toothpick. This, dipped in water, 
is carefully passed in the folds 
and creases and the canal of the 
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INFLAMED EYES ARE TREATED BY 


MEANS OF THE MEDICINE DROPPER. ARE 


ear. Some doctors are opposed to suggesting this lest 
injury should be done to the delicate structure. <All pulling 
and twisting the ear should be done away with. The old- 
fashioned punishment of boxing the ear is now regarded as 
a barbarism not to be thought of, as great injury may be 
thus inflicted. 

In order to examine the canal of the ear to discover if 
wax or a foreign body is in it, the ear should be grasped 
by the thumb and forefinger and pulled gently backward 
and outward. <All probing the ear should be discarded, 


and if it is wished to cleanse the canal it should be done 
A teaspoonful of 


by gently svringing with warm water. 
glycerine added to a pint of water 
will help cleanse the ear, or the use 
of water to which little 
bonate of soda, a teaspoonful to the 
pint, has been added. 
Children sometimes 


a bicar- 


put in their 


TESTING 


EXAMINING 


THE CANAL OF 


THE EAK. 


THIN AND STRAGGLINC LASHES 
IMPROVED BY TRIMMING. 














A CHILD'S HEARING, EACH EAR 
SEPARATELY, WITH A WATCH, 
1044 


AT THE FIRST BATH A COTT © 


IS USED FOR CLEANSING Th 


ears such things as beans or peas, or insects c 
the ear. These objects may often be shaken out 
ing the ear downward and straightening the can: 
manner just described,by pulling the ear outward a 

Earache in a child is a symptom that requirc 
diate attention, since it may be due to boils anc 
or inflammations, which give rise to chronic mi 
trouble. The danger is that such trouble will ex 
the soft bones back of the ear, and what is called a | 
abscess will form, which if it breaks into the bra 
prove fatal, so in case of earache and inflam: 
always look out for the swelling which comes h 
the ear, and call in the ph 
in time to prevent disaster. 


DEAF CHILDREN. 


Children who seem stupic 
do not answer readily when s, 
to may have imperfect he: 
This should be kept in minc 
tests apphed to discover if st 
thecase. This is not difficult t 
The most common method is: 
is called the ‘watch test.” 
child should be directed to | 
his eyes fixed infront. The w: 
is held close to the eer until he 
ognizes the sound. Then gra 
ally the watch is moved awa 
far as the child can hear. Thi 
inches is considered the usual c 
tance, and if the child can o1 
hear half that distance, then . 
hearing is only half as good 
it should be. The room shou 
be very still, away from stre 
or other noise. Each ear show 
be tested Separately, the oth 
nay be covered with the han 
or a piece of cotton 
it. Not all children Lae 
enough to tell whether they hea 
the watch tickor not. The snap 
ping of the nails of the forefinger 
and the thumb may be better 
distinguished. Another test is what 
is known as the “Whispered a ee 
This should be made at a distance 
of eighteen fect, at which distance 
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if the child can tell 
what has been said, 
his ears may be con- 
sidered normal. 
Measles, scarlet 
fever, a running at 
the ear, the result of 
cold or neglect, may 
have made the child 
deaf without the re- 
alization of the fact 
by its parents, and 
it is not difficult 
with the tests al- 
ready mentioned to 
find out if such is 
the fact, and thus 
ascertain whether 
medical assistance 
is necessary to 
discover the extent 
of the trouble and to 
administer relief. Parents should 
also keep in mind that the 
tissues which form the delicate 
shell of the external ear can- 
not be exposed to Winter’s 
frost and winds without danger. 
Children who go skating or sled- 
ding, may be exposed in the 
Winter in a manner to bring on 
serious ear trouble if their ears 
are not protected. The little 
children in their baby-carriages 
should be looked after, and, if 
in the cold weather they do not 
wear little hoods that cover their 
ears or caps which can be drawn 
down over them, they should 
have some kind of ear protectors. 


PROMINENT EARS. 


It is decreed according to the 
canons of good looks which we 
have adopted that small, shell- 


like ears fitting closely to the head are beautiful, and con- 
sequently all mothers desire such for their 
and seek the means to attain that end. 
times all children wore little lace caps as soon as they 
were dressed with their first clothes. The mother pro- 


vided them with the wardrobe 
for the child. I remember 
seeing two such dainty af- 
fairs made of thread lace, 
each constructed differently, as 
a boy wore one of one shape 
and a girl that of another. 
These kept the ears close to 
the head and prevented them 
from being bent forward, if 
the nurse were careless in put- 
ting the child on the pillow or 
in holding it against the breast. 
In those times, too, night caps 
werd in vogue, and they also 
helped to keep the ears in place. 
From these facts we can learn 
one way to remedy ears that 
are inclined to be too prom- 
inent. 

Another means that can be 
used is a wire framework. 
The wire should have a stiff 
spring to bring suflicient pres- 
sure upon theears to carry them 
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BROAD KIKBON STRINGS MAY THRUST 
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ROSETTES ON THE HAT MAY BE UTILIZED TO PRO- 


TECT THE EARS AND TO HOLD THEM IN PLACE. 
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THE FRAME- 
RH WORK IS ORNA- 
MENTED WITH 
ROSETTES. 





modern surgery there need be no fear in this regard. 
well to have the operation performed comparatively early, 
say when the child is three or four years old. 
stance a boy's looks are as much improved or more than a 
girl’s, since a girl can comb her hair about her ears in such 


back in place. It 
can be concealed 
with rosettes or 
bows of ribbons, 
and brought over 
the ears to form 
a very effective 
head-dress. When 
the child is in the 
street the rosettes 
attached to the 
elastic which holds 
_ the hat on will also 
serve to keep the 
ears in place, as 
well as to keep 
them warm. § If 
the prominence of 
the ear is due to 
soft tissues much 
can be done in 
these ways to rem- 
edy the defect; 
but if, as in most 
cases, it is because 
the cartilage of the 
ear—that is, the 
framework—is 
large, no amount of binding 
back the ears is going to be 
of any use. Only a surgical 
operation will remedy the 
difficulty. In the hands of a 
good surgeon this is neither a 
difficult nordangerous opera- 
tion. The child is put un- 
der an anesthetic and the 
surgeon removes an elliptical 
piece of the cartilage and 
stitches the skin together. 
The only danger is from 
blood poisoning, in which 
case the wound does not heal 
kindly, but with a surgeon 
who has an ordinary amount 
of skill and a knowledge of 
It is 





In this in- 


a manner as to conceal the de- 
formity, whereas a boys’ hair is 
cut so close to the head that 
the ears show more conspicu- 
ously standing forth like the 
handles to a jug. 

Young children are likely to 
have the ears thrown forward 
out of place by wide ribbon hat 
strings,the thick folds of ribbon 
passing back of the ears and 
warping them out of shape. 
Children’s tissues are very ten- 
der, and what would not affect 
adult tissues will soon cause a 
displacement or deformity in 
those of the child. Childhood, 
therefore, has two lessons for 
those to bear in mind who 
have the care of children: first, 
the ease with which deformities 
can be produced; and_ sec- 
ond, that it is the time in 
which deformities can be most 
easily | remedied. 
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HE exterior coloring of 
‘*Oakwood'' fits pleas- 
antly into its back- 
ground of rocks and 

trees. The upper story is of 
gray plaster, and the shingles 

of the under part and also of 
the roof are weather-stained 
gray. The sash trimmings are 
painted white and the spin- 
dies, posts and lattice work 
of the veranda are a deep 
sage-green. The detail of 
the front porch makes an in- 
teresting entrance to the house. 
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warm weather. 


been paid to the proper positions for the larger pieces of furniture. 


The pentagonal-shaped veranda takes in the landscape from 
several directions and makes a generous Space for out-of-door living in 
The arrangement of rooms shows that attention has 


MODERN HOUSE BUILDING 


No. 6.—‘OAKWOOD”’ 


DESIGNED BY 
NATHANIEL J. BURCHELL 


A glimpse of the front door from the ins 
the upper part divided into small diamo 
of glass. The side lights correspond 
door glass, and a quaint old-fashioned brass 
is a distinctive feature on the outside of | 
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The woodwork of the living-room and hall is white 
wood ; in the former it is stained brown, and in the 
latter, painted white. The hall doors are of mahog- 
any, matching the stair treads and hand rail. The 
walls of the living-room are a deep buff, and the 
furniture coverings and rug show green as the pre- 
dominating color. The window light in this room is 
well adapted for daytime enjoyment, and the brick 
fireplace with its andirons makes a cozy centre of 
interest. An excellent position for the piano ig 
against the wall of the hall near a window. The 
modern idea of combining in one spacious whole the 
different uses of the old-time parlor and sitting- 
room is shown to advantage in ‘' Oakwood,’’ and 
wherever the plan is adopted it finds warm praise. 
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In the front chamber an alcove makesa retired place 
for the bed, anda convenient closet is fitted at the right 
of the fireplace. The bay-window has a west and south outlook. 







A unique decoration on the red hall walls is a group of 
pictures that follows the ascending line of the steps. 
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The casement window in the living- 
room is an artistic element for both the 
exterior and the interior of the house. 


The dining-room has a brick fireplace with wood finish in the natural color 
of white wood. The walls are a plain green, and a collection of rare old china 
makes a ecoration above the plate rail. ool M. KELLOGG, 
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Aniwal fairy Gales 


BY L. T ran Rk b AU M—Author of “The Wizard of Oz,” etc. 


DRAWINGS BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


VI.—THE PEA-GREEN POODLE 


HERE were few dogs on Kaynyn 
Island that were smaller or more 
insignificant in appearance than 
Pippo-Tib. He was undersized 
and over-fat—even for a poodle 
—and so shaggy you could 
scarcely see his little black eyes 
gleaming through the mass of 
curly hair. Perhaps, had you 
noted those bright eyes, you 
would not have thought Pippo- 
Tib insignificant, for the eyes 
were droll and mischievous and 
questioning by turns. But in 

general Pippo slouched along in a very careless, undig- 

nified way, and paid so little attention to his toilet that 
often there were a dozen burrs clinging to his hair at the 
same time. 

Kaynyn Island has been inhabited only by dogs for 
many generations, and the animals have become exceced- 
ingly intelligent and quite civilized, building cities of large 
size, establishing laws for their government and surround- 
ing themselves with numerous comforts and conveniences. 
Upon the Island are many trees bearing dog-fruit and 
acres of bushes filled with chugu nuts, whicn all dogs 
prefer to any other food; so there is never any scarcity of 
provisions. 

They were ruled by a King, who had three Counsellors 
to advise him what to do (if he didn’t know himself), and 
there were many high officers of various sorts to carry out 
the King’s orders. 

The King was supposed to be the strongest and wisest 
dog in all the Island, and once every year any one of his 
subjects might challenge him to a trial of strength and 
wisdom, and—if he won the contest—could become King 
and rule in the place of his fallen adversary. But, at the 
time of which I write, when Pippo-Tib was a mere puppy, 
the King of the Island was a great St. Bernard named 
Herowag, who had ruled many years because no one cared 
to oppose him. | 

In preceding years Herowag had fought many battles 
to protect his throne, and won them all, and he was so 
wise that when his strength finally failed, through old 
age, he hit upon a plan to maintain his regal title. For 
he made his Counsellors choose each year the one who 
should contend against him; and the Counsellors, by the 
King’s secret order, always chose a dog so old and puny 
and weak that even the aged Herowag had no trouble 
whatever in defeating him. 

This was no doubt unjust, but it was strictly within the 
letter of the Law, so that all the great Danes and New- 
foundlands and Mastiffs who were fitted to take the old 
King's place had never a chance to prove their superior 
strength and wisdom. There was a great deal of grum- 
bling (for the dogs of Kaynyn Island speak together in 2 
language simple and easily understood), but what could be 
done? The Counsellors darcd not disobey the King, and 
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the King always insisted upon having the weakest oppo- 
nent they could find. So he won, of course, and continued 
to rule. 

There was one other thing that sustained the King. He 
had appealed to the Dog Fairies, years ago, and they had 
promised he should never be defeated except by a dog ofa 
pea-green color. So he had no fear, however old and weak 
he might become; for no pea-green dog existed in all the 
Island, and, so far as he knew, none had ever existed in 
the world. 

However, the yearly contests, although conceded to be 
mere farces, were made occasions of great display, with 
feasting, games and processions enough to keep the 
common dogs amused. And it seemed only a question of 
how long the old King could manage to live as to when he 
would cease to reign. 

It was while the undersized and over-fat Pippo-Tib was 
stilla puppy that King Herowag held his seventeenth 
tournament, amid a great assemblage and with much 
splendor. 

The King had only about half his teeth left, and every- 
one could see that he moved stiffly and awkwardly to 
mect his foe; but the champion chosen by the three Coun- 
sellors was in even a worse plight, so Herowag easily van- 
quished him. 

It was Pippo-Tib who now burst out laughing, while all 
the other spectators remained grave and silent. And the 
scornful sound of the small poodle’s laughter aroused the 
King’s anger. 

“Why do you Jaugh?’’ he demanded, turning upon the 
offender. 

 Because,’’ answered Pippo-Tib, irreverently, ‘if your 
Majesty had waited another five minutes the champion 
would have died without your assistance. ’”’ 
| A titter arose at this, but was quickly silenced by a 
stern glance from the King. 

You shall repent this impudence!’’ the monarch cried, 
glaring upon the poodle. And, as Pippo-Tib stood exactly 
in front of him, the contrast between the huge St. B ( 
with his golden crown and the we d eee be 
burrs was sO great that even the ee oe 
hardly repress their laughter. en een 

As for Pippo-Tib, he shook the hair 
the better to see the King, 
tone: 

“T challenge your Majesty to 
ae ge y jesty fight next year for the 

And while the crowd roared at this 
jump and brought both his fore feet do 
left toes, which were remarkably ten 
bunions upon them. 

The monarch uttered an undignifie 
oe to his officers: ‘Arrest tr ene of agony, and 

u -Tib’ , : 

a ene ae wat age ee Defore this noted 
ass; so he made a dash for t Se wh for his body to 
it bef the offi ye pole and Squeezed through 

ore the : & 
ollicers could reach him. they were all 


’ 


' out of his eyes. 
and said, in a flippant 


joke Pippo gave a 
wn upon the King’s 
der because of two 
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much bigger than ihe hole they were forced to go around 
the wall, and by that time the poodle had escaped and was 
well out of sight. 

King Herowag was really furious, and a shrewd idea 
came into his head that would enable him to have revenge 
and retain his crown at the same time. 

“IT accept the challenge of Pippo-Tib,” he cried aloud. 
“He shall fight me for the crown a year from to-day—if 
the three Counsellors agree.” 

A growl of protest arose from the other big dogs, who 
wanted to fight for the crown themselves; but of course the 
Counsellors agreed to anything the King desired, and 
immediately named Pippo-Tib as the King’s next adver- 
sary. So those friends of the poodle who had been laughing 
at his mischievous pranks began to look serious. 

For in the opinion of <veryone present the huge old St. 
Bernard, in choosing Pippo-Tib to fight him, had posi- 
tively condemned the little dog to death. 


Pippo-Tib lived in a village down by the sea-shore, 
where most of the smaller and poorer dogs resided—the 
larger and wealthier classes inhabiting the interior. When 
the poodle returned home that night he had just amused 
himself by destroying a hornets’ nest, and had been stung 
in so many places that there were little knobs all over his 
body, making him look more queer than ever. 

As he came into the village several acquaintances met 
him, saying: 

‘‘Poor Pippo-Tib! We are awfully sorry for you.” 

“What’s the matter now?’’ asked the poodle. 

“You are so young to die!’’ they replied. 
sad and unfortunate.” | 

‘“Who’s going to die, did you say?’’ asked Pippo-Tib. 


“It is so 





““YOU SHALL REPENT THIS IMPUDENCE!'’ THE MONARCH CRIED, GLARING UPON THE POODLE. 
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“You are. The King has selected you to fight him for 
the crown next year.” 

“Very well,”’ answered the poodle, rubbing one of the 
lumps with his front paw; ‘then I am likely to become 
your King.” 

The absurdity of this retort aroused a shout of laughter; 
but Pippo’s friends soon resumed their gravity. 

“Why, King Herowag could easty snap your head off,” 
said one. 

“Or even if he fell upon you, the weight of his great 
body would crush you to death,” said another. 

“And you forget that the Fairies are 
Herowag,’’ a third suggested. 

“IT don’t believe that,’’ returned the poodle, stoutly. 
“The Fairies stand for right and justice, and the King is 
an unjust tyrant.” 

“Did not the Fairies promise he should never be de- 
feated except by a dog of a pea-green color?’’ asked the 
other. 

“TI don’t know. But that was a queer promise to make. 
What color am [?’’ inquired Pippo-Tib. 

An old dog present answered: ‘When you were first 
born, I remember you were white; but ever since you have 
been of a decided dirt color. Certainly you are not pea- 
green.” 

They laughed again, at this sally, and the poodle joined 
in the laugh with his usual good nature. Indeed, he 
refused to be worried because he was destined to fight the 
tyrannical old King; so, of course, his friends soon forgot to 
sympathize with him. 

But Pippo-Tib was not so indifferent as he seemed. He 


protecting 


fully realized that he was liable to meet death in the coming 


conflict, and he thought about the matter more seriously 
than any of his friends sup- 
posed. 

His selection as the King’s 
adversary caused him to be- 
come of importance in the 
Island, for the first time in his 
life; for wherever he went he 
was pointed out as the King’s 
next victim, and everyone 
expressed sorrow for him_ be- 
cause he was so small and 
insignificant. 

One effect of this was to 
make Pippo-Tib ashamed of 
his dirt. So he began taking a 
morning bath in the brook, and 
before many weeks had passed 
the poodle had grown so white 
in color and so fleecy of fur 
that he was really pretty to 
look upon. All he needed to 
make him beautiful was a pink 
ribbon around his neck; but 
there were no pink ribbons in 
Kaynyn Island. 

Half the year had passed 
away before Pippo could think 
of any plan to escape his doom. 
Then he resolved to consult 
the wise and powerful Dog 
Fairies, and ask their assis- 
tance. 

Now, in order to invoke the 
Fairies it was necessary to 
gather a bouquet consisting 
of five different flowers: a 
dandelion, a daisy, a red clover, 
a buttercup and a featherblow. 
Pippo-Tib sought diligently, 
and soon was able to find all 
but the featherblow. These 
had disappeared, and would 
not blossom again before the 


last of April. 
the contest. 


And the first of May was the time set for 
So the poodle was obliged to wait, and if 


the featherblow failed to blossom on time he would be> 


unable to summon the Fairies to his assistance, and his 
last hope would be gone. 

Still, he refused to be discouraged. Wisdom and 
strength were needed to defeat the present King, and if 
he could but manage to win the contest he would not only 
save his life but become ruler of all the big and little dogs 
in the: Island. 

“T am glad,’’ said Pippo-Tib to himself, ‘that this 
chance has come to me. The stake is really worth fighting 
for, and if lam vanquished I won't be much worse off than 
Iam now. I’d as soon die young as remain insignificant 
all my life. And if I win I shall be King—King of all 
Kaynyn Island—and the biggest dog in the world, in spite 
of my size!”’ 

Now it was not only necessary to fight the King, but to 
defeat him also in an exchange of wits. Usually Herowag 
overcame his adversary in the fight, so that the second 
part of the programme had never been carried out; but 
Pippo knew he must reckon on being put to the test. 
Thinking the matter over with care, he decided he 
was fully a match for King Herowag in wit and wis- 
dom, and that if he could but manage to win the 
fight the rest 
would be easy. 


The Winter 
passed. Spring 
came and_ the 
flowers began to 
bloom. Pippo 
watched them 
anxiously, wan- 
dering day by 
day through field 
and grove. He 
found thousands 
of  buttercups, 
daisies and dan- 
delions, and soon 
the red clover 
also bloomed 
plentifully; but 
a featherblow 
was nowhere to 
be seen. The 
month of April 
was slipping 
away; already 
preparations 
were being made 
for the yearly 
festivities in the 
great square be- 
fore the King’s 


palace. 
No one paid 
much attention 


to the approach- 
ing annual fight 
for the crown, for 
it was well known 
that Pippo-Tib 
was to be the 
opponent of the 
big Herowag,and 
it was thought 
the tiny poodle’s 
death would be 
but an incident 
of the occasion. 
But all the dogs 
loved the proces- 
sions and gor- 
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~ HE BEGAN BY TAKING A MORNING BATH AND, BEFORE MANY WEEKS 
eee 
HAD GROWN WHITE AND FLEECY, 
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geous displays, the feasts and amusements of the yearly 
festivities; and these were what they looked forward to 
most. 

When the morning of April 30th dawned, the sun 
looked down upon a very anxious poodle. Pippo had 
searched weeks for a featherblow, without finding one, and 
now he almost gave way to despair. He had wandered 
away from all the towns and villages and had explored 
every place except a beech forest that lay in a low, marshy 
valley far to the left of the inhabited portion of the Island. 
It was a dreary, deserted sort of place, and seldom visited 
by anyone; but Pippo-Tib was desperate, and resolved to 
go there. 

On his way he plucked a red clover, a daisy, a dandelion 
anda buttercup. ‘For,’ he thought, *‘ these do not grow 
in forests, and if by any chance I should find a featherblow, 
I need not waste time coming back to look for the other 
flowers.”’ 

The forest was of considerable extent, although the 
trees did not grow close together, and there was plenty 
of light and sun. Pippo entered it at the edge near- 


est the sea, and searched diligently every inch of 
the ground as he walked along. There were few 
flowers to be seen anywhere among the _ trees, and 


nothing that at all resembled a featherblow. 

All through 
that anxious day 
he searched, and 
night found him 
a very tired and 


hungry poodle, 
without a hope 
left of accom- 
plishing his ob- 
ject. 


He sat down in 
the middle of the 
forest to think 
over his ap- 
proaching fate, 
and while he 
thought the 
moon slowly rose 
and sent her soft 
beams slanting 
through the for- 
est. Pippo lifted 
up his voice in a 
long, dismal 
howl. He had 
always made it a 
point to howl in 
this way when- 
ever he saw the 
moon. Why he 
did it he could 
not tell; but it 
seemed a natural 
thing, and very 
comforting. 

Then he 
glanced down- 
Ward, and there 
at his feet 
bloomed a large, 
handsome 
featherblow! 

Pippo - stared 
at it long and 
Wwonderingly. He 
Could scarcely 
believe in his 
foo d-fortune. 
Then, realizing 
that he must act 
Promptly, he 
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plucked the blossom, 
added it to the other four 
flowers in ‘the bouquet, 
and called upon the Fairies 
to appear. 

There was a slight 
rustling about him, as of 
the wind stirring the dead 
leaves, and then Pippo- 
Tib found himself sur- 
rounded by a group of 
beautiful Dog Fairies, who 
were seated upon the 
ground in the form of a 
crescent. Before them all 
was their dainty Queen, 
and as the astonished 
poodle gazed upon her 
she nodded pleasantly and 
said: 

“You have called us, 
Pippo-Tib. Whatis your 
request?”’ 

“Give me strength to 
defeat King Herowag to- 
morrow,’’ responded the 
poodle, bravely, although 
he could feel his heart 
beat fast. 

‘Why do you ask this?’’ 
inquired the Queen. 

‘“Because he is an un- 
just tyrant,’’ was. the 
answer; ‘‘because he is 
using trickery and deceit 
toretain his crown; be- 
cause he has ruled long 
enough, and another and 
younger King would be of 
more benefit to the 
Island.” 

“Ah! and are these 
your only reasons?’’ 
asked the Fairy. 

“No,” replied the 
poodle, honestly. ‘I also 
wish to save my life, for 
Herowag has threatened 
to kill me. And unless 
you give me your aid he 
will probably do so.”’ 

‘These reasons are suf- 
ficient,’”’ returned the 
Queen; ‘therefore, I will 
give you strength to defeat 
the King. But you must 
promise not to kill him.”’ 

“I promise,” said Pippo, readily enough. The idea 
of his killing the big Herowag! 

“Then lie at my feet and close your eyes,’’ commanded 
the Queen. And when Pippo obeyed he felt a great flood 
of energy and power enter into him, so that he knew him- 
self able to fight and overcome any dog on all the Island. 

“And now,’’ continued the Fairy, when Pippo had 
risen and returned to his former place, ‘how about the 
contest of wisdom?”’ 

“Oh, I’m not afraid to match my wits against those 
of the old King,” answered the poodle, complacently. 

“In that you are wrong,” said the Queen; “for age 
brings greater and more mature wisdom than youth car. 
ever boast. If you wish to conquer the aged King you 
must have more than strength and natural wit.” 

“Then give me wisdom!”’ begged Pippo-Tib, humbly; 
and the Fairy smiled and touched his forehzad with her 
wand. 

“Go forth and conquer!” said she; and the fairy band, 





PIPPO LIFTED HIS VOICE IN A LONG, DISMAL HOWL, AND THERE 


AT HIS FEET BLOOMED A _ LARGE, 


one and all, repeated the 
words. 

“But the contest takes 
place to-morrow,” said 
the poodle; ‘‘and Iam a 
long way from the King’s 
palace.”’ 

“Your new strength 
will enable you to reach 
there in time,’’ returned 
the Queen, in a kindly 
voice; and Pippo thought 


her form was growing 
dimmer. 
“But I really don’t 


know my way out of this 
forest!’’ he cried, hastily. 

“Keep your eyes upon 
the moon, and follow in a 
straight line where it leads 
you,’’ was the reply; and 
as the voice ceased the 
fairy band vanished, and 
Pippo-Tib, happy and 
proud of his success, found 
himself alone in the forest. 

Having cried his thanks 
to the invisible fairies of 
his race, he prepared to 
start upon his long jour- 
ney. He was not tired 
any longer, nor hungry, 
and his former despair 
had been replaced by 
confidence and joy. So 
he raised his head, fixed 
his eyes upon the moon, 
and bounded forward in 
a straight line, as he had 
been told. 

Now in the centre of 
this forest was a small 
lake, dark and stagnant 
and very deep. And all 
around its edge were tere- 
binth trees, whereon grew 
the pistachio nuts. These 
nuts had fallen thickly into 
the lake, where the water 
drew out their greenish 
coloring until all the stag- 
nant pool was stained a 
bright green. 

Pippo-Tib knew nothing 
of this lake, and as his 
eyes were fixed upon the 
moon in the sky he pres- 
ently fell plump into the water and sank nearly to 
the bottom before he recovered from his surprise. 

But he was not frightened, for he had faith in the Fairies. 

Soon he rose to the surface, got sight of the moon again, 
and swam straight toward it. This brought him to the 
opposite bank, where he scrambled out of the water, gave 
himself several brisk shakes, and again trotted swiftly 
upon his way. 

The fresh night air soon dried his fuzzy hair, which 
seemed to be more curly than ever. But the poodle no 
longer showed white under the moon’s rays, although he 
knew nothing of the remarkable change in his appearance. 

It was a long journey, but Pippo-Tib quite enjoyed it. 
For no matter how fast he ran he never became weary in 
the least, and his small body seemed filled with inexhaust- 
ible energy. 

He was free of the forest long before morning, and the 
rising sun saw him galloping over the hills and plains. 
The moon was gone, but he knew his way now, and before 


HANDSOME FEATHERBLOW! 
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Summer 


Give Yourself a Real Treat 
Wear a Wooltex Garment 





The style and set 
will be a revelation to you. 
Prices from $5 up. 
ANY RELIABLE DRY GOODS 
STORE 
can show you a magnificent as- 
sortment and every garment is 
guaranteed for fabric, fit and finish. 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


fe 


FASHION FAULTLESS 





CLOAKS— SUITS — SKIRTS 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU FIND THE SLIGHTEST 
DEFECT 


Every detail of a Wooltex gar- 
ment is looked after with the ut 
most care—even the sewing Is 
done with a pure dyed silk thread. 

Wooltex is absolutely reliable— 
thoroughly trustworthy—and you 
may depend on any garment that 
has this label. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 
WOOLTEX CATALOG No. 51 


or wrile us 


H.BLACK &C° 


CLEVELAND , Ohio 
and New York_ 
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THE PEA-GREEN POODLE 
(Continued ) 


long sighted the buildings that marked 


the site of the City of the King. 


“Very good!’’ thought Pippo-Tib; 
“T shall be in time, after all!’’ . 

Vast was the throng that crowded the 
square before the King’s palace; for this 
was a popular holiday. 

The King sat within his golden throne, 


_ which was made soft with silken cush- 


ions, and around him were ranged the 
three servile and silly Counsellors. A 
space was cleared, and the eyes of the 
spectators vainly sought Pippo-Tib, 
who should have arrived long ago. 

King Herowag was in a bad temper. 
He had broken the last of his front teeth 
only that morning, in cracking a chugu 
nut, and was therefore more cross and 


' unpleasant than usual. 


The crowd became uneasy, for if 
Pippo failed to arrive on time the law 
condemned him to an =  ignominious 
death. Promptly on the hour a gong 
sounded, and the King rose from his 
throne. ‘I am here to meet my 
opponent,"” he said, gruffly; “but it 
seems the miserable cur is afraid to die, 
and has run away.” 

“Oh, no, your Majesty,” cried a clear 
voice, in reply; “1 would not run away 
for the world!’’ And with this Pippo- 
Tib trotted into the open space and 
faced the King. 

A murmur of astonishment arose 
from all assembled, and even the King 
glared in a sort of terror at his antag- 
onist. For the poodle’s coat was a 
beautiful pea-green in color, and every- 
one remembered that the Fairies had 
predicted the King could never be de- 
feated except by a pea-green dog. 

Pippo-Tib did not know that the 
lake had dyed his fluffy white hair 
green, so he accepted the murmur of 
surprise as a tribute to his courage. 





“Tam ready!’’ said he, proudly; “1 
us fight.”’ 

A spirit of despair seemed to tal 
possession of King Herowag. He mac 
a quick rush for Pippo, who in tu 
darted under the fierce jaws = ar 
tripped the huge St. Bernard mo 
cleverly, sending him rolling over an 
over upon the ground before he cou 
recover himself. Then the _ pood 
sprang at the King’s throat, and, ha: 
ing fastened his teeth there, actuall 
dragged Herowag hither and thither < 
if he had been a mouse. 

The crowd cheered and went near 
wild with excitement at this astoundin 
spectacle, and Herowag, dragged in tk 
dust and nearly dead through terror an 
exhaustion, cried out ina panting voice 

“Mercy! Have mercy! I am defeate: 
Spare my life!”’ 

“Certainly,’’ said Pippo-Tib, relcasin 
his hold. ‘‘And it is high time yo 
were defeated, for you have tyrannize 
over the people long enough. ButId 
not seek your life; so you may live unt 
you die of old age, for all I care.” 

While the throag applauded the pe: 
green poodle, the three Counsellors, pal 
with fear, assisted the King to rise an 
regain his throne. They brought hit 
water, dusted him off, dressed hi 
wounds, and replaced the crown upec 
his head. Also they whispered sonx 
thing in his ear, and as soon as he coul 
speak the King addressed Pippo, saying 

“You have won the _ contest 
strength, but before you can claim th 
crown you must prove yourself m 
superior in wisdom.’’ 

“That is true,’’ answered the poodle 
squatting before his adversary. ‘Bu 
you cannot be very wise, or you woul 
never have selected me as your oppe 
nent. I’m not so green as I look.” 

There was a roar of laughter a 
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SOON HE ROSE TO THE SURFACE, GOT SIGHT OF THE 


MOON AGAIN, AND SWAM_ STRAIGHT TOWARD 
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this; but the three Counsellors called 
for silence, and then the King asked 
Pippo: ‘‘Why does the world revolve 
from left to right upon its axis?”’ 

Because if it revolved the other way 
it would be to the left, and that wouldn’t 
be right,’’ answered Pippo, promptly. 
And the judges scored a point for the 
poodle. After the applause had subsided 
Pippo in turn asked the King: 

“Why does lightning never strike 
twice in the same place?”’ 

The King looked puzzled, and tried 
to think. But his head was buzzing 
and he did not know the answer; so the 
judges scored a point against him. 

To resume the contest Herowag put 
the question: ‘‘ What is nicer to eat than 
a marrowbone?”’ 

“Two marrow. bones,” answered 
Pippo; ‘but that is a childish question 
and unworthy acontest of wisdom. So 
answer me this: Is it best to be a bump 
on a log, or a log with a bump on it?”’ 

“Isn't that childish?’’ asked the King. 

“Not at all,’’ said Pippo. 

“Well, I cannot see that there is 
any difference,’’ returned the old St. 
Bernard, who was suffering from his 
wounds and bruises. 

“There you are wrong,’ declared the 
poodle; ‘‘for if one is a log, it doesn’t 
matter much whether there is a bump 
on it or not; but if one is a bump, it 
must have a log or something else to 
cling to. So it is better to be the log.” 

“Enough!”’ cried the King, in a weak 
voice. It was predicted that a pea-green 
dog would be my ruin, so it is useless 
for me to struggle against fate.” 

‘“ Pea-green!"’ cried Pippo. ‘‘ What do 
you mean? Who is pea-green?’’ 

“You are!’’ retorted Herowag; and 
while Pippo-Tib was turning his head 
wondcringly to view his own body, the 
former monarch took off his crown, 
shipped from the throne, and escaped 
through the crowd to the house of a 
poor relative, where he lived in retire- 
ment until the end of his days. 


And so the judges awarded the victory 
to Pippo-Tib, and the pea-green poodle 
was proclaimed King amid the shouts 
and rejoicings of the multitude. 

You can imagine,the enthusiasm of 
that day’s celebration. No procession 
was ever so gorgeous, no feast so deh- 
cious, no games so merry as those that 
followed the crowning of the new King. 
The crown, by the way, was entirely too 
big for Pippo-Tib; but the new Counsel- 
lors he selected stuffed it well with 
paper. 

When the monarch, happy, but tired, 
went to bed that night, one of his friends 
said to him: 

‘*That was a clever idea of your 
Majesty, to dye yourself pea-green. I 
think it was your color that conquered 
the old King, as much as your strength 
and wisdom.” 

** Perhaps,”’ answered the poodle, with 
a yawn, for he had not slept for two 
days. ‘And, if so, you will acknowledge 
it was a curious thing that I was obliged 
to dye in order to save my life!” 
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“There is Beauty in Every Jar’ 


For her exquisite complexion, 
Miss Adéle Ritchie ~— now playing 
“Lady Holyrood” in “Florodora’—makKes 
emphatic acknowledgment to 


Milk Weed 
Cream 


We offer you more proof than this 
—proof for your own face—a 
Free Sample of this same deli- 
cious, beneficial skin food— Milk 
W eed Cream—to which Miss 
Ritchie owes the magnificent 
condition of her face and 
hands. And, with it, we will 
send you, free, the Milk Weed 
Book of Beauty. 

For skin irritationsand a// facial 
blemishes, for chapped, dry or 


oily skin—let Milk Weed Cream 
prove its quick results. 





























perfect. Milk Weed Cream is all right. 


Miss RiTcuHte writes: - 
“'] use Milk Weed Cream—and must Po : 
say that it is far and away the most 
delicious ana beneficial skin food | 7 
have ever had the pleasure of using. it - 
keeps the skin and complexion simply : 


"Ve vy Sincere ly yours, 





At druggists—or by mail— 
A Two-Ounce jar of Milk 
Weed Cream 


5QOc. 


Your sample is 
waiting for you 
—write for it 

at once 


Mention the name of your 
drugyist and we will also 
send an individual tooth 
brush holder, FREE. 


F.F. INGRAM &CO. 
50 Tenth St. 
Detroit, Mich. 














- 


- 
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SS With your free sample of Milk Weed Cream we will send also—if you will 


a Sample Tube of Lodenta 


It is not like other paste—has 


add two cents for 
the extra pustape— 


Zodenta keeps the teeth as clear, clean, and beautiful as Milk Weed Cream will keep your skin. 


ne taste of suap oracid. Zedenta is a combination of cleansing antiseptics., Tf you will try 2: denta mone we won't have tu 
, Hored tubes 
argue further to convine © yeu of it. ments At drugyists—or by mail in 2f) ounce celore 25 
Don't be confused by imitations.) cents 


[Uhe tube as tertéuu? a Jrhe/—the lettering is on the tude tsel7. 
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Manner 
of Serving 
Desserts 


is carefully considered by the 
accomplished hostess and just 
the right kind of silver is used 
for each kind of dessert, 
The safe guide in the selec- 
tion of such silver is the name 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
It stands for style and quality. 
Look for it on Spoons, Forks, 
Knives and fancy pieces. On 
Cheese Holders, Coffee Sets, 

Salad Bowls, etc, 
ee ane y| Be guided by 


GUARANTEED BY 


KBPS “38 this mark, 
a. Sold by leading 

eS 9; Jewelers. 
Compe Send for our 
catalogue ‘‘ F-17.”’ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


Meriden, Conn. 












NE MORNING when 
Son Riley Rabbit 
went up to Little 

Girl’s house he found her very happy, 

sitting out on the grass in front of the 

porch steps, with a new doll-bed which 
her mama had bought her. There was 

a little mattress, and there were little 

sheets, and two cunning, cunning little 

pillows. Little Girl had put night-gowns 

on all her dolls and put them to bed. 
Son Riley Rabbit went hopping 

around this bed and then he began to 


’ squeal, ‘Oh, why—oh, why do those 


horrid dolls have a bed to sleep in and 
I haven't any?” 

“Why, Son Riley Rabbit,’ Little Girl 
said, ‘I would give you this bed to 


on Riley Rabbit 
« Little Gir 


THE STORY OF A PLAYMATE WHOM THE oe 
GIRL COULD ALWAYS UNDERSTAND ; BUT WHO: 
SHE SOMETIMES HAD TO EXPLAIN TO OTHER PEOPL 


BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 





VIL—SON RILEY RABBIT’S BED 


sleep in, if you wanted it. But lit 
rabbits don’t sleep in beds, do they?”’ 

“TI certainly would sleep in a ni 
bed like that, if I had _ one,”’ & 
Riley Rabbit sniffed. 

Little Girl piled her dolls out on t! 
grass, and Son Riley Rabbit made ji 
one jump into the middle of that & 
bed, and covered himself up so th 
nothing was showing but two little ear 
which twitched back and forth 11 
somebody’s fingers sticking up throu; 
the covers. 

Well, there were the dolls all in the 
night-gowns, and Little Girl did not lik 
to have them lying out on the gra 
without their dresses on. So she got 
piece of cloth and fastened one end « 





“IT’S JUST A HAMMOCK, SON RILEY RABBIT, ”? 
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tr. to one tree and the other end to 
amther tree, and made her a nice little 
hammock. Then she laid the dolls in 
and began to swing them, at the same 
time singing, ‘ Rock-a-by, Baby.”’ 

Son Riley Rabbit began listening, 
and pretty soon he showed one bright 
eye above the sheet. 

“What is that, Little Girl? What is 
that thing, swinging back and _ forth, 
Little Girl?” he asked. 

“Why, it’s just a hammock, Son Riley 


He looked so funny, and his eyes | 


were so big and wild, that Little Girl 
laughed, till she could hardly lft him 
down. 
grass, he ran away into a corner of the 
garden and sulked. 


When she had set him on the | 


Little Girl put her dolls back in the | 


hammock; and then she went over to 
coax Son Riley Rabbit. ‘Come back 
and get in your bed, Son Riley Rabbit,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Don’t be cross. I told you 
that you wouldn’t like that hammock.” 





DOLLY WITH THE BED, LITTLE GIRL WITH THE SHEET AND 
SON RILEY RABBIT WITH A’ PILLOW OVER HIS SHOULDER. 


Rabbit. 
at all. 
mocks.”’ 

“Yes, I would,” Son Riley Rabbit 
shouted. “I'd like that hammock very 
much. I’d like that hammock a great 
deal better than those old dolls can!"’ 
and he began to squeal. 

“You may try it, Son Riley Rabbit, 
but you won’t like it one little bit,” 
Little Girl said. 

Then she piled the poor, patient dolls 
out on the grass again, and put Son 
Riley Rabbit in the hammock. 

The first time that she swung him he 
screamed, ‘‘Wow! I'm falling!’ The next 
time, he screamed, ‘Oh, wow—wow—! 
This thing is coming down with me! 
Take me out of here, Little Girl, quick!”’ 


You wouldn't like a hammock 
Little rabbits don't lke ham- 


“T haven't got any hed,” he whined. 
“That isn’t my bed. 
me take it home with me.’ 

“Yes, IT would, Son Riley Rabbit. 
And Little Girl ran in the house to ask 
permission. When she came back, 
Dolly, the nurse, was with her. Her 
mama had said that they might take 
the doll-bed down to Mammy Rabbit's 
burrow, and that she would buy another 
for the dolls. 

So they went down the hill, Dolly 
going first with the doll-bed, Little Girl 
following after with the sheets and 
pillow-cases, and Son Riley Rabbit hop- 
ping along behind, the edge of a pillow- 
shp in his teeth, and the pillow over 
his shoulder, as pleased and proud a 
little rabbit as ever wore fur. 


(Zo be continued in the July number.) 
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Lapies’ WatcH 


Their charming daintiness of 
design and beauty of finish, 
coupled with their absolute 
reliability as timekeepers, 
have given them the widest 
popularity among people of 
discrimination and refine- 
ment. Made in hundreds of 
styles and at prices to suit 
everyone. Ask your dealer 
to show you the "New Eng- 
land Trays" and judge for 
yourself as to their delicate 
beauty and exquisite work- 


manship. 

Our New England Blue Book, 
illustrating the complete line of 
watches, is now ready and will be 
sent to any address upon applica- 
tion. Every intending purchaser 


should see this book before mak- 


ing their selection. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
WATCH COMPANY 
NEW VORKCITY: CHICAGO: 
27-39 Malden Lane 131-137 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Spreckles Bailding 
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skin 


“ ESINOL}/ 


SOAP 


Continued use of Resinol Soap 
conserves the soft, velvety texture 
of the skin, protects it against 
burning suns and biting winds 
and keeps the complexion pure 
and radiant as the rose itself. Its 
ingredients are so pure, so whole- 
some, so antiseptic, so necessary 
to the skin that you cannot do 
without it if you care for the 
health and beauty of complexion 
it brings. For the baby Resinol 
Soap is perfect. 

Resinol Soap is a derivative of 
the world-famous Resinol Oint- 
ment and is based on the same 
health-giving principles. It is ex- 
tremely valuable for all kinds of 
skin irritations due to exposure— 
chafing or local skin trouble. 
Soothes, softens and feeds the 
skin to perfection. 


A liberal sample 
of Resinol Soap an 
one copy of the Res- 
inol Beauty Album 
—telling convincingly 
what Res.nol Soap has done for beauty 
and skin health, and what it will do for 
you—will be sent free upon receipt 
of your name and address and that of 
your druggist. 


SEND POSTAL TO-DAY 


Buy of your druggist wherever possible. 
© not accept a substitute for Resinol 
Soap under any circumstances. If your 
dealer does not sell it, we will mail you a 
cake, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address Depa fyrzestl 3 
RESINOL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 
U.S: Ac 








WATER TOYS—LITTLE WAX PEOPLE TIE 
AND RIDE ON RAFTS 


By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of “Handicraft and Recreanho: 


fond of the water; in fact, the 


A “HESE little wax people are very 


children are far happier in the 


water than when on land. 


FIG. I.—GIRL BATHER. 


to the life-rope and 
dance up and down as 
the little waves dash 
upon them, though 
you will find that the 
more daring ones are 
not satisfied with 
jumping, but will 
often turn completely 
over while still grasp- 
ing the rope. 

Figure I. is the dia- 
gram of a girl. Cut 
ten girls from ten 
pieces of folded white 


Some of the 
wax girls 
and boys will 
be content 
to sit on the 
edge of the 
shore with 
their feet in 
the water; 
others will 
cling with 
both hands 





FIG. II. 


writing-paper after first tracing the 
lengthwise half of figure I. on half of 


the paper (Fig. IT.). 


Figure III. gives 


the design for a boy. Cut ten boys from 


white writing-paper (Fig. IV.). 


Paint 


each girl's hair a different color, varying 
from light brown to raven black, from 








brown, green, yellow, pu 
and white, and spotted 
Paint the boys’ bathing 
manner; mark the featu1 


FIG. IIl.—BOY BATHER. 


FIG. IV. 


forw: 
shoulda 
severg 
a sitti 
take « 
bend o 
ward ar 
ward, <% 
were Ww: 
bend the 
gether i: 
those yo 
dive in 
from a h 
When 
ready, dit 
and boy i 
wax. Or1 
wax-cand! 
sufficient for the wcrk. Be s 
each child is completely covered 








FIG. V.—THE WAX BATHERS AT THE LIFE LINE 


golden blond to dark auburn. Paint their 
bathing dresses red, blue, pink, orange, 
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wax dolls, the coloring showing dis- 
tinctly through. 

With a coarse needle and thread string 
on the thread four children 
with arms bent forward—a 
boy, a girl, a boy and a girl— 
by piercing’ the hands of each 
with the needle and draw- 
ing the thread through. In 

th's way the children 
are made to hold on 


FIG. VIII. 


FIG. IX. 


FIG. VI. FIG. X. 


FIG. VII. 





FIG. XII.—A RAFT OF LIGHTERS BOUND 
TOGETHER. 


to the thread rope. Tie the thread-rope 
to a stick, the lower end of which is 
fastened securely in the ground under 
water while its top end stands out 
above the water. Hold the loose end of 
the rope taut in one hand as you carc- 
fully slide the chil- 
dren along the rope 
until all stand in 





FIG. XIII.—THE 
LUMBERMAN. 


FIG. XIV. 


shallow water. The life-line rope reaches 
from the land out into the water. Stir 
the water and cause the waves to rise 
while you keep the life-line moving up 
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Our Catalogue in Your Hands Means 
An End to Your Dressmaking Troubles 


Without leaving your home, we enable you to make selections 
from 158 of the latest New York styles, and from 500 of the 
newest fabrics. We show you how to take your measurements 
correctly, and we guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 


q No 
q No 


more wearisome shopping expeditions. 
more tiresome trying on. 
q No more ruining of your materials by incompetent tailors. 


q No more ‘“ Ready-Mades,”’ duplicates of which may be worn by 
your neighbors. 


We have successfully filled 
250,000 orders—all by mail — 
proving the perfection of our 
exclusive system. 


Summer Costumes 
6 {0 325 


HIRT=-WAIST SUITS. Made without 
lining — delightfully cool. Novelties in 
plaits and shirrings. Made to order of 
Mohairs, Henriettas, Lansdownes, etc. 


$6 to $20 
“affetas, Pongees, Peau de Soie, $12 to $25 


AILOR-MADE SUITS. Ideal for all- 
around wear. Correct styles for all occa- 
sions. Over 65 new designs shown in 
catalogue. Made to order, 


$7.50 to $25 
, ILK COSTUMES. Cateingas shows 33 


new designs—fashionable, elegant. Prices 
lower than for ready-mades. Madetoorder, 


$12 to $25 


Always in good form for 
traveling and accent outdoor wear. No 
wardrobe complete without one. Made to 
order of Mohair, Brilliantine, etc. 


$7.50 to $18 


ACKETS. Originaldesigns. Jaunty plaited 
and strapped models very popular. Made 
to order of Coverts, Venetians, and 50 


other stylish fabrics, 
$5.75 to $15 
EPARATE SKIRTS. Perfect fit around 


hips; graceful ‘‘hang’’ and flare at bottom. 
Made to order of Broadcloths, Eoliennes, 
Silks, Serges, Tweed, and novelty mix- 


tures, ‘50 to $12 
AIN COATS. Afford protection to your 


wardrobe; very dressy and stylish, too. 
Made to order of Cravenettes and other 


rain-proof materials, $9.75 to $18 
ILK COATS. Extremely chic and of the 


very latest styles. Handsome lace collars, 
accordion plaitings, silk appliques. Of 
Taffeta, Pongee, Peau de Soie, Cloth of 


Gold, etc. Toyourmeasure, $10 to $20 


Made to Your Measure 
in the Latest Styles 
Nothing Ready - Made 


i 


ONG COATS. 


SS i) oe 
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WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES 
WE SEND FREE to any part of the United States our Summer Catalogue 
showing the latest New York Fashions, a large assort- 


ment of Samples of the Newest Materia/s and simple directions for taking measurements 
correctly. Write for them to-day. Mention colors desired and whether you wish samples 
for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Established 17 Years 
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§ Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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WATER TOYS—LITTLE WAX PEOPLE THAT SWIM AND R 
(Continued ) 


and down to make the girls and boys to come over and on 
jump and frolic (Fig. V.). lighter (Fig. VIII. 
For the raft make fifteen paper light- lengths of each str 





VIOLET TALC 


We couldn’t improve 


THE POWDER 


So we improved 


THE BOX 


To those who have lost time 
and patience in prying open the 
«| ordinary Talcum Powder sifter, 
this new screw top on our box 
will be welcome indeed. No more 
breaking of finger-nails or knife FIG. XV.—THE WAX RAFT WITH THE SHIPWRECKED LU! 
blades; our new patented sifter 
works as easily as the adjustment 

of an opera glass. 








ers of strips of writing-paper nine inches _ lighter, bringing t} 
long and three-quarters of an inch wide’ the upper string cd 
YOUR FINGERS (Fig. VI.). Begin at lay another lighter 
a nanan 


one corner and roll _ strings, carrying t 
GET THE BENEFIT this ligh 


The powder itself, purified, an- bring th 
tiseptic and exquisitely perfum- the MPP 
ed, haslong been accepted among placing 1 
people of discrimination as the always =z 
toilet and nursery necessity for small en 
which there is no substitute. figure > 

them eq 


Just a slight turn and the 
powder is released. 
| 





FIG. XVI. FIG. XVIT. 


the paper into a long round stick; fold strings on each 
over the top to keep the lighter from un- (Fig. XII.), and 
rolling (Fig. VII.). Dip each lighter in for the fitting o 
| melted wax until it is 
| completely coated all 
| over with wax: then 
wax two pieces of 
common string, each 
one a generous half 
yard in length. Tie 
or cross the centre of 
| cach string on a waxed 
| lighter one inch from 
each end. Lay this 
lighter on a table in 
front of and parallel 
to you; place another 
| lighter up against the 
ties, allowing one 
| string from each tie FIG, XIX.—THE was; 
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must stand erect at one end of the raft. 

Use the remaining lighter, which is 
the fifteenth, for the mast; flatten out 
the large end and slide it through the 
central opening or crack of the raft 
between the seven lighters on each side; 
then bend the flat end of the mast along 
the underside of the next lighter, up 
through the next space, over the next 
lighter and down through the forward 
space. Weaving it over and under the 
lighters of the raft keeps the mast 
firm and steady (Fig. XV.). 

Make a wax lumberman, like figure 
XIII. Fold a piece of white writing- 
paper ; trace one-half of the lumberman 
on it (Fig. XIV.), and cut out the figure. 
When he has been painted and waxed, 
stand him by the mast with one arm 
around it. Weave his feet in the raft as 
you wove the mast, and he will stand up 
as straight as a good soldier (Fig. XV.). 

Launch the raft on the water: it will 
dance merrily over the waves, and you 
can have some of the other wax chil- 
dren climb up and sit on the raft as it 
goes floating about. Should the chil- 
dren tumble off into the water, let them 
swim for a while, for that is what they 
want to do. Then you can help them 
on the raft again or bring them to land. 

When the raft is riding the waves, 
the four bathers holding on the life-line 
and the other wax girls and boys play- 
ing in the sand, wading and diving in the 
water, make the mermaid come slowly 
swimming through the water toward 
them. The mermaid is of paper and has 
flowing tresses, also of paper. Mermaids 
are famous for their beautiful hair, which 
they seem to be always combing with a 
golden comb. Your mermaid, though, 
must be content to swim and enjoy her- 
self without the golden comb. 

Fold a piece of white writing-paper; 


ee a 





trace the lengthwise half of the figure | 


on it (Fig. XVI.) and cut out the mer- 
maid (Fig. XVII.); then cut two pieces 
of rather long, finely fringed paper 
(Fig. XVIII.) for the hair, and paint 
them golden brown on both sides. 
Paint the back of the mermaid’s head 
and the hair around her face the same 
color. Mark the features with ink; 
when dry, color the face, arms and body 
pink; paint the remaining part of the 
figure gray. After the paint has dried 
mark fish scales from the waist down; 
then glue the straight top fringe of hair 
across the centre of the back of 
the mermaid’s head from side to side. 
Glue the other piece at the extreme 
top of the back of the head. After the 
mermaid is thoroughly dry, bend all 
of the hair out from her head. Do not 
allow any of it to lie down flat. Bend 
the body a little backward in a curve 
from the waist-line, the arms forward; 
then wax the mermaid, hair and all 
(Fig. XIX.). When the mermaid is in 
the water, the little wax children will 
make friends with her, and she will tell 
them fairy stories of the beautiful life 
under the waves. 

These water toys will last a long time 
if well cared for and kept in a cool place 
where the wax will not melt. 


for June, 1905 





They work like Kodaks. 





The New 


FOLDING BROWNIES 


Made on the Kodak System, which means: No 
dark-room, simplicity, success for the beginner. 


High grade achromatic lenses, automatic shutters with iris 
diaphragm stops, automatic focusing device, finders for both 
vertical and horizontal exposures, two tripod sockets. 

Use Eastman’s Non-Curling Film Cartridges. 


No. 2 Folding Brownie for 24 x 34 pictures, $5.00. 
No. 3 " - for 3% x4% 4 9.00. 


At all Dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Fatale es Free at the Rochester, N. be 


caters or by mail. 


















BUTTERICK PATTERNS 


HAVE BEEN REDUCED TO 


10, 15 and 20 cents 


“‘BATHASWEET 


A PERFUMED LUXURY FOR THE BATH 





SOFTENS BETTER THAN TOILET WATER — PLENTY 
HARD WATER Makes the Bath Cooling, Refreshing and Invigorating fo IN EACH BOX 
INSTANTLY ascents to us if your store hasn't it. FOR 25 BATHS 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, - 343 BROADWAY, NEW YORI 
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SHIPPED YOU 


FREE 


oe INSPECTION 


The Tthaca Hall Clock 


ALL CHARGES PREPAID 
We will ship this clock 


you upon receipt of your request for 


direct from our factory to 
same. We 
prepay all charges. 
Give it a thorough 
testasatimepiece. If 
it is not what you ex- 
pected or as repre- 
sented, ship it back 
to us, charges collect. 
If, after 10 days’ 
use, it proves satis- 
factory, remit us its 
price, $29.50. If you 
want the clock, and 
are unable to remit 
the entire amount in 
one payment, send us 
$8, and $3 per month 
for eight months. 
ThisbeautifulColo- 
nial timepiece,exactly 
like photograph, can- 
notbe duplicated else- 
where for several 
times the price we 
ask. We eliminate the 
profits of salesmen, job- 
bers and retailers, and 
deliver it to you, prepaid, 
at the rock-bottom price 
of $29.50 in one pay- 
ment, or $32.00 in nine 
payments. 


DESCRIPTION 

Construc sae 

cherry, mah 

shed, sele ead : 
Size. -Height 734 ft. 

150 poun ds 
Ornaments —Etruscan or- 

naments, solid cast brass, 

polished. Top ornaments, 
brass and silver. Can be fur- 
nished without ornaments 
if desired 

Crystals— Both doors of 

French, extra heavy, pol- 

ished beveled cry stals. 
Dial—12'4 in. sq., black Ara 

bic figures oncream ground, 
corners rich crimson,illumi- 
nated by neat gold scrolls 
Movement—Fight- 
day Polished - brass 
visible pendulum. 
Strikes hours and half 
hour on soft-toned 
gong. First-class; ac- 
curate. 

Guaranteed to keep 
perfect time. State if 
oak or mahoganized 
cherry is wanted. 

If you would con- 
sider the purchase of 
this clock, write us 
immediately, request- 
ing us to forward it 
to you, free of all 
charges, for inspec- 
tion, according to 
above terms, 


THE ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCK CO. 
Dept. a Ithaca, N. Y. Established 1865 


Waters rld-renowned Ithaca Calendar Clock 


If interested in calendar clocks, send for catalogue 








A FREE 
BOOK ON 


You should, by all means, own a_ copy 
able book, THE SOCIAL PILGRIM’ 
which is mailed free. 
on steel engraved stationery of every kind. 
curate information 
for cards, invitations, 
etc. 
grade cards and invitations, 
one of the largest engraving plants in America. 


The Franklin Prtg. and Eng. Co., 1235 Superior St. St., Toledo, 0. 


'S PROGRESS, 








SOFT RUBBER HAIR CURLERS 


Quick, Comfort- o—=—o) No Wire 
able. Unequated © No Heat 


"A COMFORT FOR A WOMAN, A NECESSITY FOR A CHILD” 
4 (Black, Auburn or Gray) 25 cents, 5 
Agents wanted, 


MERKHAM TRADING CO., Dept. B, 27 E. 32d St., New York 


2set a No. oe 
sets, 8100. 


iy 4 Noo, 
Prom deyeurtment stores or by mail. 


= CARD Saati 


This book is an absolute authority 
Gives ac- 
as to correct form to he adopted 
announcements, correspondence, 
Send for Social Pilgrim's Progress and prices on 
We quote you direct from 








“HOBSON” 


BY ELIZABETH ELLIO 


mT SEEMS incredible that it 
“% was only last Easter that he 
came into our lives. It 
seems as if he had always 
lain upon that log, as if for 
ages of time he had been 
lying there immovable and 
sphinxlike. When a friend 
brought the little alligator to us last 
Spring from Florida, in a pasteboard box, 
with holes in the top of it, we regarded 
him as such a frail exotic that we feared 
he would not survive the night in such 
close confinement. We would remove 
the cover gingerly, fearing that on a 
playful impulse he would spring out. 
How little did we know him! How 
feebly did we comprehend the long 
reflection and well-balanced delibera- 
tion that characterized his every move- 
ment. 

He spent the night in the bath-tub, 
and early the next morning an eager 
little night-gowned figure hastened in 
to see if he was still alive. He was. 
He still is. In spite of many hours of 
deceptive rigidity, during which he has 
pretended to have passed away, he is 
still extant. When the next day he 
was taken with great care by the tail 
and hastily dropped into the galvan- 
ized iron tub which was henceforth to 
be his home, his small owner took the 
name of the first aquatic hero that oc- 
curred to her, and informally christened 
him ‘‘ Hobson.”’ 

Since that hour Hobson has led a life 
of such unbroken serenity that beside 
it the career of the Trappist monk, 
under his vow of perpetual silence, 
may be described as a glittering round 
of excitement. To he in the water 
with his head on his log, about once 
in twenty-four hours to slowly draw 
his body up on the log, at long inter- 
vals secretly to absorb a small portion 
of the raw meat provided for him, two 
or three times a week to be dropped 
by the tail into the bath-tub, there 
to swim lazily about for a few minutes 
while the water in his tub is changed— 
these incidents form Hobson’s round of 
life. Though he ‘scorns delights,”’ he 
cannot be said to “‘live laborious days,” 
and should he ever return to his native 
swamps, no one could say more truth- 
fully than he, with Canning’s Knife- 
Grinder, ‘‘ Story? God bless you, I have 
none to tell, sir.” 

Social attentions have gradually 
ceased, He is so coldly unresponsive. The 
children used to gather round his tub 
and ascribe various emotions to him, 
‘He likes 1t when I scratch his back 
with my hoopstick,”’ or ‘See, now he’s 
mad when I tickle his tail.’’ But his 
pleasure and his rage were character- 
ized by such a subtle shade of differ- 
ence that the unimaginative grown- 
up eye could not distinguish between 
them. 
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If you teased him long enough | 


he would eventu: 
water from his 
provocation of a 
on his nose he | 
or twice to Oj 
which almost me 
neck and even tc 
This, we have c 
but this is merc 
is, however, a c¢ 
effect when he | 
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sight of his raw 
There was a pr 
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remember an en 
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tub, but be . 
a suggestion 
rid us of visit 
had a dipht! 
Another aut} 
to say that } 
loneliness; th 


the alligator ‘‘is made of social Earth, 
Child and Brother from his birth’’: 
that if there are a hundred alligators 
in a swamp the whole number will in- 
variably be found assembled together; 
that, in short, hke many fashionable 
ladies, Hobson ‘‘cannot live without 
society,’ and that it is wanton cruelty 
for us not to provide him with a flock 
of frolicsome companions. Anyway, 
our critics say, cherish him while you 
may, for you cannot expect to have 
him long. He may live through the 
Summer, but he never could survive a 
northern Winter. In spite, however, 
of all our sins of omission and com- 
mission, throughout the past Winter, 
Hobson has appeared precisely the same 
as he did in the heat of July, when he 
was boarding with the janitor during 
our Summer absence. It is true he has 
spent much time in a chair by the 
radiator, with his feet, so to speak, to 
the fire, but let the mercury soar to the 
nineties, this first cousin to the Sphinx 
slumbers unappreciatively on his log; let 
it drop to those unsounded depths it 
reached last Winter, ‘‘not a wave of 
trouble rolls across his peaceful breast.’ 

In this age of hurried and restless 
activity this Buddha-like calm is sooth- 
ing to contemplate. But at the same 
time it has a somewhat depressing 
effect. I am sure that Caspar Hauser, 
or any other prisoner known to fame, 
would long ere this have trained Hob- 
son to walk a tight-rope, to say his 
prayers, or at least to squeak so many 
times tor Yes and No. Having had 
no training in the methods of teach- 
ing, I seem to be incapable of impart- 
ing even these simple accomplish- 
ments. Worse even than this, in a 
day when the child at his mother's 
knee prattles of the frog's ganglia, and 
dissects the alimentary canal of the 
lobster, when the dullest can be trained 
to penetrate into nature’s secrets, I can- 
not even guess what subtle intellectual 
processes are going on in Hobson's 
brain. When with that world-weary air 
he closes his eyes, is he meditating upon 
the race-problem as he dreams of some 
plump and careless little nigger falling 
into the water within reach of that 
wide-spreading jaw? If Mr. Long were 
here, or Mr. Thompson-Seton, or even 
that naturalist of an earlier day whom 
I recently heard alluded to as “Buf- 
foon,’’ no doubt he could tell us with 
precision. But, alas! I do not know. 

I sit in the sun and sew, and Hobson 
sis beside me on his log and thinks. 
sind I think of the poets, of the ‘‘re- 
pose that marks the caste of Vere de 
Vere’; of Abou Ben Adhem in his 
‘“‘deep dream of peace’’; most of all of 
Calverley's parroquet: 


“I never loved a fond gazelle, 
But I had once a parroquet ; 
How I did nurse him if unwell, 
He’s imbecile but lingers yet. 


“He’s green with an enchanting tuft, 
He melts me with his small black eye, 
He'd look inimitable stuffed, 
And knows it—but he will not die.” 


for June, 1905 





need the most helpful reference works as much as fathers, 
husbands and children. Each year, the world demands from 
women more and more in social, business, educational, religious and 


literary life. 
The New 


International 
Encyclopaedia 


has been made for such people—for you, who would 
be well informed when you mingle with others; for 
you, who are eager to lend a hand to the work of 
school, church, or society; for you, who would help 
your children. It is a rich mine of general informa- 
tion. It describes all prominent organizations of 
women. The biographical department embraces 
more than 20,000 subjects, including every nation 
and people—classical, mediaeval and modern—the 
dead and the living from every walk in life. Char- 
acters and scenes in fiction and history, the essential 
traits of every important typical character and spot 
of frequent mention in books or conversation, are 
set forth in the New International Encyclopaedia. 

In household topics, foods, health, sanitation, in 
fact, all subjects pertaining to the home, are treated 
in special articles of value to every housekeeper. 


We nes: have as great demands upon their time as men. They 
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It is published by one of the oldest and best known 
ublishin houses in the United States, and edited 
y Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President of Johns 

Hopkins University (1876-1901), afterwards Presi- 

dent of the Carnegie Institution of Washington; 

Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor 

in Columbia University, and Frank Moore Colby, 

M.A., late Professor in New York University, 

assisted by over three hundred eminent scholars 

as assistants. 


Go to the New International Encyclopaedia for 

information on any topic arising in conversation, 

at the club, in sane reading, in school, in the 

home, at business, or at play, whether about people, places or things. = 
Oo 


NEW THROUGHOUT Fee 
Ad 
co ow oe » 
It is not a revision, but an original work from beginning to end, planned and Foe, Ke 
executed as an independent undertaking, embodying the result of careful, “ s R 
critical study of all the most famous works of reference which have appear- mY a te : 
ed at any time or place in Europe or America, and avoiding their errors. x Makes sé 
De co “ 
Let us A” SO gS s@ 
sendyouan 80-PAGE BOOK FREE . Peete ofS 
which will convince you of the truth of all the above state- Pk” Sy? “ 
ments. It is handsome and interesting. : x ae Hees 
A small cash payment secures the entire work, contain- a. ev >" . 
1 pei pages with over 7,000 illustrations, colored 1 Re a 
lithographs, maps, photogravures, and halftones. & saee ai 
The balance can be paid in small payments, which eo” Soto ; 
any one can afford. SOL , 
a wh Pec. ee 
Y = vs 
DODD, MEAD & CO. So Sty . 
PUBLISHERS gs PES : 3 
Do A Re ait -° 3 eo P 
372 FIFTH AVENUE esa fh age a ais 
NEW YORK Mee ee ge ay 
Ss hat a of oe ge ae * 














“OSO” HAMMOCKS 


COOL, COMFORTABLE, STRONG AND HANDSOME 


The “‘Qso’’ is a patented hammock, con- 
taining all the merits of the old style ham- |ff 
mocks, but none of their defects, and has | 7 
other splendid features which no other ham- |7 
mock of any description has. The ‘Oso”’ is 
made of Seinetwine. The patent weave does 
away with knots, and the ends are contin. |) 
uous, which adds to {ts strength, also giving | 7 
it a handsome finish. Itis the only hammoach |) - 
which successfully conforms to the body, 
thereby giving ease and comfort, also mak- : 
ing a pillow unnecessary. Will hold at least |> | 
1,000 Ibs. Adapted for indoor as well as out- t 
door use. A strong guarantee piven with 
each hammock. 

Ask yourdealer to show you the 'Ogo.”? 1f | 
he does not carry thei send direct to us and | > 
we will ship on receipt of price, expressaye | 
prepaid. A postal brings a beoklet, illius- 
traterl, containing prices, styles, etc.  First- 
class dealers generally. 


THE NATIONAL HAMMOCK CO., Manufacturers, 366 B 
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Y1Ve, 


High 


wearing. 


"TAPERING 


are the only ready-to-wear 
@, Corsets now on sale that 
with 
tinction, the defined waist- 
line and rounded contour 
demanded by Fashion. 

Or 


smooth - fitting 


Every pair guaranteed. 
Prices, $1.00 to $3.00 
R @ G Corset Co. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


and dis- 







grace 


all 


long- 









low bust. 


and 


BOSTON 





HARDANGER LACE 


igesease.~~ aeaeaes! 
saeco oar 
eteeer eonoe 
ae one 
see ~~ eve 
KLALY 
GLO Stitches: | 
ate =e Weas Ri 
resent Seeusee 


HEALY 


~ recdons with working 


By the famous 
HEALY METHOD 


the only one furnishing original 
samplers to work from; intre- 
duces old artistic stitches in ex- 
quisite new arrangements. This 
book contains every. stitch 
known; the cover alone, 6x9, 
represents 15 different stitches 
in natural size. Gives full di- 
samplers 
for making the costly Hardan- 
ver Shirt-waists, etc.. at slight 
expense and little trouble. Per- 
fect results guaranteed. — Price 
25 cents. ardanger Canvas 
from Denmark, 75 cents yard. 


NEEDLECRAFT SHOP, Detroit, Mich. 


Six Doilies, Two Fvelet Collars 


indo a ovear’s suls 


HARDANGER and Six Cross Stitch © Jlir 
Patterns. , Svelet Collars, 
mop meee ee a year’ : 
srytion te Ingalls’ 

Fancy Work Book All for 25 Cts. 
Adaress, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box D 
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EYELET EMBROID 


AST MONTH several articles for lit- 
|’ tle folks were shown decorated with 
evelet embroidery, and now a suit, 
chemisette and cuffs, parasol, ete., are 


illustrated, all = of 
which are embecl- 
lished with this pop- 
ular style of work. 

The vogue of bro- 
deric anglatse 1s un- 
precedented; it is 
seen on household 
linen almost as fre- 
quently as on wear- 
ing apparel, and he- 
cause of its simpli- 
city will probably be 
one of the favorite 
occupations for the 
Summer. 

‘The open embroid- 
ervisoften combined 
with the heavy over- 
and-over satin-stitch 
variety, and the ef- 
fect of this 1s most 
pleasing. 

The square collar, 
which was made by 
pattern No. &311, 1s 
of linen of a rather 
heavy quality and 
the work was done 
with cotton a little 
coarser than that 
which is used for the 
embroidery on the 
sheer linens. The design utilizes the 
daisy for its central figure. and some 
of these flowers are worked solid, the 
rest being cut and set between a line 
of evelets. The edge of the square 





portion is but 
top of the collar 
at the neck by 
broidery beadin: 


PANEL FOR SKIRT. 








PMBROIDE RED BR DLOP, 
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arate skirts of linen or piqué, em- 
broidered washable belts are quite au 
jait,and these are fastened with oval or 
square pearl buckles. 

As surplice waists and waists with 





CHEMISETTE, 


vest effects 
are sO popu- 
lar, chemi- 
settes are 
naturally 
much worn, 
and on these 
the eyelet 
work again 
comes to the 
front. One 
of the pret- 
tiest of these 
chemisettes, 
which was 
made from 
pattern No. 
8424, is next 
shown with 
an under- 
sleeve to 
match. 

UNDERSLEEVE. The last 





PARASOL WITH EMBROIDERED PANEL. 


illustration is of a linen parasol which 
has one panel embroidered—a pretty 
fancy that is sure to become popular, as 
it is so much less common than the reg- 
ular straight band or all-over pattern 
usually seen. 


for june, 1905 


































P & PI 


“ABIS” 
MESSALINE [AFFETA 


Baliye lag. 
Made to wear 
Will not crack 
Will not tear 


Abis Taffeta is the final perfec- 
tion of a taffeta. It will not crack 
and will not tear. Is made of the 
eae StameLt eb tetany atc t te 


Abis Taffeta is the kind shown in 
this season’s Paris models and 
adopted by the best dressmakers 
in America for entire costumes and 
separate waists. 


Abis Taffeta is absolutely pure 
dye and possesses the draping possi- 
bilities of present fashion. It has 
that beautiful high lustre and soft 
and pliable touch, 


Your dealer has it for sale in all 
fashionable colors. If you cannot 
procure it we will tell you where, 
if you write us giving your name and 
address. Also, your dealer’s name. 


oe tm tat eRe Cee 
the genuine has “‘'P & M Abis Messaline 
Taffeta” woven in every yard on the selvedge. 
Take no Taffeta without this trade-mark. 


PELGRAM @ MEYER, Sole Manufacturers 
Established 1872 
113-115-117 Spring Street, New YorK City 


LEARN DRESSMAKING $y nei 
by Mail 
You can quickly learn to Design, Draft, Cut, Fit, Make and Trim any garment, 
from the plainest shirt-waist to the finest costume. We teach you to Cut and Fit by 
Measure. Nothing more than a tape-line, yard-stick and scissors required. If you are 
now a dressmaker or a seamstress, take a course in our school and increase your present 
income. Follow our instructions and fill Good Positions at $15.00 to $50.00 er 
Week, or conduct a first-class business of your own. If you do not wish to do profes- 
sional dressmaking, the cost is so small that you can well afford to take the course if 
only to Make Your Own Clothes better and cheaper. It is the Best, Cheapest, Easiest 
and Quickest system to learn, and IT CAN BE READILY TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


No Previous Experience Necessary 


Established in 1902. Thousands of satisfied students all over the United States. 
Write to-day for testimonials and large catalogue and terms FREE. 








Mme, Lavina 
Chief Instructor 















HAIR GOODS 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 345 Globe Block, DES MOINES, IOWA, U. S. A. 


PANAMA CANAL MAP 


In three colors, 23 x 16 in., prepared by one of the official 








/ . Perfect-Fitting | Stvlish 
engineers, also history and profile of the Canal, showing | Pompadours. 
work done and what remains to be done by the U.S. WIGS Wavy Switches. 
Government. Enclose 10 cents to cover postage and for Ladies and $3.00 up. 
mailing and address Map Department. Gentlemen. Complexion Beautisers. 


Iliuatrated Catalogua Free 


Ee. BURNHAM, Dept. A. 
70 State Street, Chicogoa. 


WARREN J. LYNCH, General Passenger Agent, 
Big Four Route, Cincinnati, O. 
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YOUR 
SCISSORS 


When you get used to a pair 
of scissors they are your scis- 
sors, and no other scissors will feel 
so handy or good to you. The 


trouble is that ordinary scissors be- 
come worn out about the time you 
really grow accustomed to them. The 
way to avoid this and all other scissor 
troubles is to ask for 


KEEN 





KUTTER 


SCISSORS and SHEARS 


They will last a lifetime, cutting sharp 
and true. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men 

and women, are the very best made. 

A complete line of cutlery and tools 

is sold under this Mark and Motto: 

' The Recollection of Quality Re- 

mains Long After the Price ts 
Forgotten.’’ 

Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY a 
St. Louis, U.S. A. o 
298 Broadway 
New York 
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The Eye That Holds 
Triangle ends keep the eye securely in 
place. A positive necessity to the well- 
dressed woman. Allows flat seams. 


‘Takes place of stretchy loops, and 
holds secure. 


PEET'S 


Invisible Eyes 


seen only while fastening. Will 
off or wear out. Sold in all sizes at 
or by mail. Black orwhite. 2 dozen 
Eyes 5¢.—with Spring Hooks 10c. Sold only in 
Look for our trade mark. 
















Peers Invisiace Eve 


envelopes 


PEET BROS., Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 











OUR FREE BOOKLET ON AT HOME FOR 
SIC LEARNING 2{P°.,08- 


LIN, GUITAR, BANJO, CORNET, MANDOLIN 
and VOICE. [cils bow veucandearn toplay any dustrument and 
toe without teasing wer hone. Pts free ack will interest you, 
Send ycur name to U.S. Sehuvl of Muste, Hox 5-C, 19 Union Sq., N.Y. 


- FACE coats or coats of silk or linen 
with deep, irregular borders of lace 
are very much worn and promise 

to be for some time to come. Natu- 
rally, one is tempted to weigh the pros 
and cons before be- 
ginning a piece of 
work like the coat 
illustrated, but 
sucha garment will 
never,one mightal- 
most say, wear out, 
and may be easily 
altered from time 

_ to time and made 

to suit the ever 

changing modes. 

The one shown 

was made from 

pattern No. 8239 

(price, 20 cents) 

in the seven- 

eighths length and 
with the flowing 

sleeves, although a 

detail of a deep 

turn-back cuff is 
illustrated, which 
may be adjusted if 
desired. The coat 
was made of black 
silk braid and the 
stitchery done with 
heavy black silk 
thread. It was 

mounted on a 

white lining in or- 


der that the design 
and work might 
be clear. 


For the most 
part the stitches 
employed were 
those familiar to 
the amateur lace- 
maker, herring- 
bone or faggoting 
stitch and bars of 
twisted thread, 
with spider-webs 
at varying inter- 
vals being much in 
evidence. Crocheted silk rings are also 
used, and the bands of braid, which out- 
line a kind of border design all around 





DEEP TURN-BACK CUFF. 


the edge of the coat, cape collar and 

sleeves, are held together with the sim- 

ple Bruges stitch. The large forms 
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A LACE COAT MADE OF BLACK SILK 


which suggest clc 
the many variat1 
while some of th: 
openings are fille 

Instead of blac 
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point braid co 
tuted, and the « 
this case it wo: 





fessional lace 
Twenty-secon 


the design §¢ 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 


k.—Knit plain. s].—Slip a stitch. 
o. or th. o.—Thread over. 

Make one.— Make a stitch thus: 

stitch in the ordinary manner. 


p.—Purl. 

o., n.— Over and narrow. 
Throw the thread in front of the needle and knit the next 
(In the next row or round this throw-over is used as a stitch.) 
Or, knit one and purl one out of the same stitch. 


n.— Narrow. b.—Bind. 
k. 2 tog.—Knit 2 together. 


Se %* Stars or asterisks mean that the details given between them are to be re- 
peated as many times as directed, before going on. 


KNITTED CAPE WITH CROCHETED YOKE 


Shetland floss, two skeins of light- 

green Shetland floss, one pair 
bone knitting needles, No, 2, one bone 
crochet hook, one yard of ribbon for the 
neck. 

Although the use of shawls and long, 
narrow scarfs appears to be much more 
general at present than that of garments 
showing the cape effect, there are still 
many people who prefer the latter, and 
on this page a very pretty one is illus- 
trated and described. A novel feature of 


M1 ‘shetiand floss, two skeins of gray 
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the cape is the stole effect which is intro- 
duced on the front portions, and these 
long ends tend todo away with thesquare, 
cut-off look which is often brought up 
against it as being objectionable. If, 
however, the even, round shape is _ pre- 
ferred, make the fronts the same length 
as the back and join for the entire length. 

The cape is made in three pieces: one 
piece for the back and the two long 
pieces for the front. Beginning with 
the gray wool, cast on 125 stitches and 
knit across plain for the first row. 

Second row—K. 1, over, *k. 2, k. 3 
together, k. 2, over, k. 1, over, k. 2, k. 3 
together; repeat from * across row. 

Third row—Seam plain. 

Fourth row—Same as second row. 

Fifth row—Seam plain. 

Sixth row—Same as second row. 
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Seventh row—Use the green wool and 
knit plain. 

Eighth rov—Use the green wool and 
work same as second row, This forms 
the pattern. Continue until the work 
is twelve inches long, putting in green 
wool every other row that is knit plain 
across. Cast on 60 stitches for each tab. 
Knit the same as the back making each 
piece eighteen inches long. Join to the 
backs for three and one-half inches with 
single crochet stitches. 

YorE.—Make a chain of 228 stitches 
with gray wool. 

First row—One 
d.c. ineach st. of 
ch. Turn. 

Second = row— 
Make a rowof 5st. 
stars across, nar- 
rowing every sixth 
st. by taking 2 st. 
of d. c. together, 
for the fourth st. 
of star. Narrow 
twice in the centre 
of the back with 
one star Between. | 
Turn. 

Third row— 
With green wool 
make d. c. across, 
2 in each - star. 
Narrow twice at 
the centre of the 
back, and on each 
shoulder, with one 
star between. 
Break wool and 
begin on the right 
side again with the 
gray wool. 

Fourth row—Make stars across, narrow- 
ing the same as in the second row. Turn. 

fifth row—Same as third row; break 
wool, 

Sixth row—Same as second row; turn. 

Seventh row—Use the green wool, and 
work same as third row. 

Continue in this way until there are 
four rows of green wool. Then make one 
row of stars in gray and one row of long | 
d. c. for mbbon to run through. Join 
the voke to the cape with single crochet 
stitches, It is a good plan to first lightly 
sew the yoke and cape together so that 
the fulness may be evenly adjusted. 

Finish the edge all around with a 
shell made of 5 d. c. worked in each 
point, fastened with a s. c. between 
points and run the nbbon through the 
holes at the neck. 
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RENFREW 
FABRICS 


Something 
New in 


Woven Colored 
Wash Fabrics 


These goods are especially adapted 
for evening and street gowns. ‘They 
are made in the newest Parisian 
designs and colorings, and have 
attained the greatest populanty 


among well-dressed women. 


FAST COLORS 27 INCHES WIDE 


VOILE MOUSSELINE VILLA BATISTE 


A sheer two-ply A particularly dainty 
fancy ve ile fabric. 


12'4c per yard, 


YO SAN CREPE 


(Permanent Finish.) 


12%c per yard. 


TOILE DE LAINE 


A novelty that has 
inade a name for 
itself. 


Combines sheerness, 
elegance of design 
and durability. 

18c per yard. 
Inquire fer Renfrew Standard Turkey Red and Brff 
Damask, and for Renfrew Fancy Dress Ginghams. 
You can usually procure the fabrics made | 

RENFREW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
at any dry goods store, If your dealer does not 


keep them, send us his name and we will send 
you a liberal assortment of samples. 


TREAT, CONVERSE & CO. 
(Mill Agents), New York City. 


12%c per yard. 


iy the 





Should wear one of the 
seven sizes of the 


{ = SCOTT 
) HIP FORM 


It makes the figure symmetrical, 






causing the skirt to hang anc 
drape gracefully. it overcomes 
that inarked depression at the cen 


ter of the back for stout women 
or that flatness of the back an 
side hips for medium and sligh 
women, The only hip form tha! 
can be worn comfortably unde 
the corset for the long waist effec 
or over the corset for the shor 
waist effect. Form-fitting, invis 
ible, reversible, light in weigh! 
and thoroughly ventilated. Made in seven different sizes t 
meet the requirements of slight, medium and stout figures 
AVOID IMITATIONS — 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES! 
All leading dry goods and corset dealers sell them. 


to find them, write for illustrated booklet to 


CHARLES H. SCOTT & CO. 
200-204 Centre St., New York 251-221 Madison St., Chicag: 


Manufacturers of The Scott Invisible Hip Forms, Bustles, Arn 
ye Pads, Bust-forins, Blouses, Jewel Bags, and Double Safet; 
Garter Pockets. 


Learn to Knit 


Don’t buy knit garments when you can make 
them better yourself. The sew Columbia Book of 
Yarns (6th edition) explains the various stitches 
and tells how to make the newest and most fash- 
ionablejthings in knit goods. Worth $1, but your 
dealer and we sell it for 15 cents. 

Whatever you knit, use COLUMBIA YARNS, 
and be sure of best results. No other yarns are 
so fine, soft, even and elastic. Go farther and 
wear longer. 

.ook for the Codusnéia trade-mark around the 
label on every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


If you fai 
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; Dollar 
r Saved 


Nearly every shoe you buy rep- 
resents an investment of 
at least a dollar for 


pool. 


Shoes for Women 


is the one exception. You pay for qual 
ity only when you buy R: at liffe Shoes. 
The dainty, distinctive style costs you 
nothing extra. 
The Radcliffe is equal in quality to 
any shoe costing a dollar more, and m 





stvle second to none. 

Radcliffe Specials at $3.00 are excep- 
tional values and the equal of any 
shoe at any price. 

Inquire at your dealer’s —if he 
does not keep Radcliffe Shoes, 


write us. Style Book sent free. 


The Radcliffe Shoe Co. 
Dept. 2, 
Boston, Mass. 


R WEARY NO (son waae® or NO MODEL 
DP Al NIGHT 


Keeps the Bottles hot all 
night for aay Does away 

ith midnight cooking Eby lamps, 
i] stoves, etc. Ensures a_ full 

ght's rest. Invaluable while 
Traveling. 

You can now take the baby with 
whe A simple idea, but 
king’s ansot o tired 
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Ce 
ENGRAVED 50 
INVITATIONS 


EA‘ ot ADDITI Wee HU Nee 0 ‘red any’ waere 


in tl .S5.—Hik ; sles n ret 


EVERE TT WADDEY CO., 4 8. ith 8t.., nples Fea Va. 


d. c.into next 


CROCHET I 


INSERTIONS AND EDGES FOR LINGERIE 


I—Make a chain of 15 stitches. *9 chain, sl. st. 
Work 1 d.c. into the fourth stitch previous row, 4 
from needle, 1 d.c. into the next fifth chain stitch 


chain stitch, 4 chain, catch back into vious row. 


Turn 


first stitch of chain (this makes the into the fifth cha 
picot), 3d. c. into next 3 chain stitches, viousrow. “urn v 
6 chain and 1 d.c. into last stitch of VI.—Make a ch 





foundation. * 
Turn work; 3 
chain, 1 d.c. 
into next ch., 
1 d. ec. into 
next chain, 4 
ch. for picot, 3 


3 ch. stitches, 
6 chain, 1d.c. 
into last d. c. 
of previous 
row. Repeat 


from *. 
II.—Makea 
chain of 15 


stitches; pi- 
cot, 2chain, d. 
c, into the 
sixth stitch 
from begin- 
ning of chain, 
2 chain, picot, 
2 chain, d. c. 
into first stitch 
of chain, * 
Turn work; 5 
chain, picot, 2 chain, d. c. into d. c. of previous 
row, 2 chain, picot, 2 chain, d. c. into third chain 
stitch from picot on last row. Repeat from *. 

III]. —Make a chain of 15 stitches;s. c. into the 
seventh stitch from the beginning; 5 chain, s. c. 
into the third chain stitch from beginning, 3 chain, 
d.c. into first chain stitch of foundationrow, Turn 
work; 5 chain, sl. st.into middle stitch of centre 
loop, 5 chain, sl, st. into centre of last loop. * Turn 
work; 6 chain, sl. st. into middle stitch of first loop, 
5 chain, sl. st. into centre stitch of next loop, 3 
chain, d. c. into last d.c. Turn work; 7 chain, 
sl. st. into middle of centre loop, 5 chain, s. c.. into 
middle stitchof next loop. 
Turn work and repeat 
from *. 

1V.—Make a chain of 
15 stitches; picot, + ch., 
d. c. into the first chain 
stitch. * Turn work; 7 
chain, picot, 4 chain. d.c. 
into the fifth chain stitch 
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oe oe - 


{Na A 


cot, + 
chain 
last re 
picot, 
chain 
last r 
chain, 
stitch 
row. 
from | 
a pret 
VII. 
insert} 





from picot on last row. Turn work and desired length is , 
repeat from *, This pattern may be edge work 7s. ¢. ¢] 
used as a ribbon beading and may eas- work; make 8 Chala 
ily have the width increased if desired. * Turn work, and es 


V.—Make a chainof 19 stitches; s.c. s.c., 


4 chain. 3 s.¢ 


into the first chain stitch, Turn work; chain, 3s.c. Then c 
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ec. Turn; 7 chain; catch into the fourth 
s.c. from last scollop; repeat from *. 
desired 
Tr. c. into twelfth chain 
* 4 chain, tr.c. into fourth 
chain of foun- 
dation from last 
repe al 
from * to end. 
Turn work: 


VIII.—Make a chain the 
length; turn. 
from needle. 


6s. c. under 
the 4 chain, 35 
under the 


next 4 chain, 7 


chain, ek 





back into first 
stitch of 7 chain, 
* under the 

4 chain, 3 
under the 
next 4 chain, 13 
chain. Take out 
needle and draw 
lo /p through to 
thefront between 
the third and 
fourth stitches of the first 6s. c. Over 
the 13 chain work 2s.c. * 5chain, 3 s.c.; 


3 S. ¢ 
Same 


5S €. 








| 


repeat from * 7 times more, working 2s. — 


c. at the last repetition, 3 s.c. under the 
same 4 chain; repeat from **. 
IX.—Make chain of desired length; 


turn. Tr. c. into fourteenth chain from | 


needle *. 5 chain, tr. c. into fifth chain 
of foundation from last tr. c.; repeat 
from * to end. **, Turn, 4 s. c.-over 
the 5 chain, picot, 4 s.c. over same 5 
chain, 4 s. c. into next 5 chain, picot, 4 
S.c. over same § chain, 8 chain; take out 


ee 


needle and join by drawing through the 
loop between the s. c. directly over the 
tr. c. 8 chain, join at the first s.c. over 
the 8 chain; work 4s.¢c.,1p.,7s.c.,6s. 
c. over the next 8 chain; 9 chain, join to 
the second stitch after picot. Over the 9 
chain work 4s.c.,1 p..4s.c.,,1p,4s.c., 
lp.,4s.c. Over the chain on next loop 
2s.c.,1p.,458.c.; repeat from **. 
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Big Thing in the House 
It's a big thing to get rid of half 


the wash-day work and expense. , 


Its a Big Thing 
to do away with the disgusting suds-steam through the 


house; and to have sweet beautiful thoroughly purified 
clothes without boiling or scalding. 


It's a Big Thing 
to know that Fels-Naptha soap does what nothing else will do ; takes out dirt, 
grease, grime and stains with cold or lukewarm water, and without hurting the 
most delicate fabric ; simply dissolves the grease and dirt and takes them out. 


: It’s a Big Thing 
to have Fels-Naptha soap wash everything from the grimiest overalls to the 
daintiest silks and ribbons ; clean your dishes, silver and glassware so they 
shine and glisten ; and your tiles, tubs and oil-cloths— without hurting the 
varnish finish ; and to do it all like magic in half the usual time. 


It’s a Big Thing 
to be sensible ; to drop a wrong old way when you learn of something better, 
and give a reasonable proposition a fair trial. And it’s only a /itt/e thing to 
write to us for a free sample of Fels-Naptha soap if your grocer hasn’t it ; 
and prove the truth by following the easy directions on the wrapper. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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yr | Darning is a Thing of the Past 


| DON’T THROW AWAY YOUR HOSIERY 


when the feet become ragged, but 


Attach 
- Racine 


A SOIL OR A SPOT 


will make the most charming cos- 
tume unfit for use. Dry Cleaning 
will bring back its original beauty. 


Trade Murk 
Stamped on every pair 





Eerantisuap 1819 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. | Feet 
Of Staten Island Dyeing Establishment: |p to ths lege of your osicty and you are a Fae 


332 Canal Street, New York mark, ‘“‘Racine Feet,’ is stamped on every pair: 
All others are imitations. If you cannot obtain them 


in your city send to us direct. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


We clean and dye everything cleanable and dye- 
able, including Carpets, Rugs, Portieres, Robes, 
Dresses, Gowns, Lace Curtains and Blankets. 
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Price, 10c. per pair or $1.00 per dozen post-paid. 
Postage stamps will not be accepted. 
Catalogue sent free upon reguest. 


Raclae Feet Kaitting Company, Dept. D, Beloit, Wis. 





You Should Have A 


Shirt=-Waist Suit 
Made To Your Order 


Our Shirt-Waist Suits are the neatest, most attract- 
ive, stylish, popular, serviceable and economical 
garments ever designed for general wear. 

Every woman should have one or more of our 

) Shirt-Waist Suits. We make them strictly to order 
froma large assortment of materials, including hand- 
some Fancy and Plain Silks and Mohairs, suitable 
for almost any occasion. 


Ladies’ Suits 


Shirt=Waist Suits 
Skirts and Raincoats 


Made-to-Order 





| 





Shirt- Waist Suits, $7.50 to $20.00 


Geille ce. 2b csacisacs 8.50 ** 35.00 
Skirts..--------------: 4.50 ** 12.00 
Raincoats........... 9.00 ** 18.00 


Write us to-day for our handsome illustrated Style 
Book and Cloth Samples, FREE, and let us show 
you how we can save you money by making to your 
measure handsome, stylish and economical garments. 
We can and will save you money, and absolutely 


Guarantee to Fit You Perfectly 


and please you in every way, or we “will refund 
every cent you pay Us. 

To introduce our goods to ten thousand new cus- 
tomers, we will give you, with your first suit order, a 


$4 Pure Japanese Silk Waist 
Given Without Cost 


Our expert designers will give you the benefit of 
their experience selecting materials and styles best 
suited to your needs, free of charge. 

You cannot afford to decide on buying a new cos- 
tume until you have filled out and mailed us the 
attached coupon, and have received in return our 
elegant samples and exclusive styles adsolutely Sree. 


OWEN T. MOSES & CO., Ladies’ Tailors, 
250 Moses Bidg., Chicago 


Referencea: Our 900,000 eatisfied customers or the Milwaukee Avenue 
State Bank, Chicago. Capital Steck $250,440). 


w-n------Fil/ ont, and mail this coupon to-day----*---° 


Owen T. Moses & Co., 250 Moses Bldg., Chicago. 
Gentlemen -—1 will be glad to receive your style book, 

samples and /rce waist samples and suggestions from 

your head designer as to style of garment, materials, 


etc., suitable for.......cccsccencnseccccenccess costing about 
Siicesves My complexion {S..-...00 ceeeeseeeseseeees » my 
CYES ATO. .ccccccce- errors » My height is...-.ceeeeeeeeeees 
I prefer.... 1... csecces color Of,.... cevsress kind of goods. 
Name 6 idcccccs scvsccvacvesssescsccstsasssesoeses smensecus 


AGAOSS cnc a ae cvaccecdaccccccrececsssssestsececsesceesons 





INE sewing and hand-embroidery 


are being so much utilized in the - 


construc- 
tion of the mod- 
ish Woman’s 
frocks that 
everyone is 
seeking for bits 
of old lace and 
pieces of silk or 
linen which, 
with the ex- 
penditure of a 
little time and 
thought, may 
be combined to 
form original 
and artistic 





trimming. 
In the shops 
one sees a 
bewildering 
array of gar- 


MADE OF BIAS FOLDS AND 
LACE RINGS, 


nitures, hand-made and otherwise, and 
on every side embroidery is given an im- 
portant place. Medallions and motifs 
which may be inset and from beneath 
which the material may be cut away are 
seen in great variety, and trimmings of 
this kind are used quite as much on tub 
dresses as on those made of cloth or silk. 

When the motif is made of bias folds, 
as in the case of several of those illus- 
trated, the folds are first basted on stiff 
paper in the desired shape, and then 
joined by stitchery, after which the fig- 
ure is ripped off the paper foundation. 

Medallions similar to the one shown 
in the central illustration at the top of 
this page may be made from heavy lace 
insertion and linen. Almost any irreg- 
ular edge insertion may be used, and the 
centre of crash or linen may be embroid- 
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EMBROIDERED 
BUTTONS 
AND MOTIFS 


THAT MAY BE MADE AT HOME 





\ 


‘ 


ered or ornamented w 
with folds of a contras 





EMBROIDERED CRASH WITH LACE EDGE, 


of colored linen, whe: 
ered on one edge to 

The illustration j1 
all-white motif in w] 
be repeated as often 








TWO PRETTY | 


may be made by | 
the yard and used 
to edge a bolero 
jacket, wide col- 
lar or cape; or it 
may be set in a 
skirt, the material 
being cut away _ 
from underneath, 
between the top 
and bottom folds. 

Two pretty pen- 
dant motifs are 
next shown. The 
first one, of dark- 
blue linen, has 
its sqjuare centre 
filled with a white 
ring held in place 
by buttonholed 
bars and lines of 
twisted thread. 
The second is in- 
tended to suggest a peacock feather and 
may be made of silk or linen. The open 





MOTIF IN FAN SHAPE. 





EMBROIDERED NET MEDALLION. 


space is filled in with a ring and lace 
stitches placed slanting in imitation of 
the lines of feathers. French knots ter- | 
minate the — 
ends of the 
stitches, 
while above, 
where the 
edges of the 
folds meet, 
a feather- 
stitching or 
any of its va- 
riations will — 
serve to hold 
them to- 
gether, This 


eae ~w Se hes design is par- 


2 Mire, ticularly ef- | 


fective for | 


- _—. j either blue 
' “ or green silk 





SMALL SILK MOTIF. 


| : £ or linen, as 
| oe “a = some ap- 
| e Proach to | 
| the real pea- — 
er cock color- | 
ing may then 
be obtained, | 
and gold: 
! thread may 
| be utilized for the centre filling. 

The fan-shaped ornament above is 


CHENILLE DAISY. 


for June, 1905 


Dear Friends: 





Oxford of Quality 


Fashion and good sense approve the low cut shoe for 
Spring and Summer. Ask your dealer for this one. In all our 
line there’s not a neater shoe than this (No. 608), A Chocolate 
Vici Blucher Oxford, with welted sole, Cuban heel, and the trim 

Vassar” toe. 
American Lady Low Cuts cost $2.50 and $3.00 
Their Style is Pleasing; their Wear—Surprising 


The booklet “Shoelight” for women describes 18 styles of shoes and contains 6 
beautiful tinted pictures of fashionable imported costumes. We would 
like to send you a copy Free. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 








So many of you fellers have sent in lists of names to 


win the Acme Automobile that I have got to work day and night 
to find out who gets it--so have patience. 
August number (coming out in July) who is the lucky Boy or Girl. 


I will tell you in the 


Meanwhile save your Stocking Coupons, they’re good for 


money and a lot of other things, and above all don’t forget 


Buster Brown Stockings 


for Boys and Girls at 25c. a pair are the best children’s stockings: 
made. 


Your friend, 


nee eee ee _ 


BUSTER BROWN, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 





Atsolute! 


TELEGRAPHY AT HOME| LEARN SHORTHAND AT HOME 


| AR Thorough instructions. Students as- | URES by mall with the light line, no position PERNIN, The: 
sisted to positions. Send for catalog. | sands prepared by us for positions. First lesson FREE, Writ 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SOHOOL, OBERLIN, OHIO. 
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NO FAILS 


H. M. PERNIN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Detroit, Mict 


You Need 
Never Darn 


The Proof for a Quarter 


We want you to Know that Ironclad 
Hosiery wears as long without a hole as 
ordinary stockings with weary, wearing 
hours of darning. 


ORDINARY YARN 


Used in Ordinary Hosiery 

























is so weak that you 
can easily pull it apart — 


because it is made of cheap, short 
fibres that have a short hold and a loose, 
weak hold because tight twisting would sepa- 
rate them and break the yarn. This weak 
yarn makes hosiery that quickly wears full of 
holes. The fuzzy nap of loose fibres makes 
your feet burn and ache because it smothers 
\ them. 


IRONCLAD Extra Twist YARN 
used in 


IRONCLAD HOSIERY 


——s ss 









Hy 
Sie 
. . Wa 
is so strong that you . 


So 


can hardly pull it apart— bal 


because it is made of the best long 
fibres that have a long ‘hold which we 
hoe and strengthen by extra twisting. 
This strong yarn is what makes 


Stilo Resin tein den ater, Dea Deane 


Ironclad Hosiery 


wear so much longer. Ironclads have a smooth, 
silky firmness. They won't make your feet burn 
and ache because they give them ventilation. 


No. 19—For Boys—extra thread 25 


over entire leg, heel and toe, sizes 6 to 


114%. Fast black. 
No. 99—For Women, Misses and 
Children, sizes 4to 10. Fast black. c: 
' ents a 
No. 488 —For Men —# ply, light : 
weight, sizes 94g to 1144. Fast black. Pair 


Your dealer probably sells Ironclad 
Hosiery or he ought to be glad to get it for you. If not, 
send us 25 cents for each pair you want, mentioning the 
dealer's name, and we will fill your order by return mail. 

Our free booklet ‘‘ What 
Ironclads Mean tothe Fam- 
ily Purse’’ shows a full line 
of styles in Cotton, Merino 
and Wool—for every mem- 
ber of your family. Write 
for it. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., Dept. C, St. Joseph, Michigan 








——— 
Bust and Hips 
Every woman who attempts to make a 
dress or shirt waist immediately discovers 
how difficult it is to obtain a good fit by 
the usual ‘‘ trying on method,’’ with her- 


self for the model and a looking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. 


“THE PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE FORM” 


does away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
tents in fitting, and renders the work of dress- 
inaking at once easy and satisfactory. This 
forns an be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 
sizes; also made longer and shorter at the 
waist line and raised or lowered to sult an 

desired skistlength. It {s very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order and will last a lifetime. 


FRE 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY 
Dept. D, 30 West 32d Street, New York 


Your own figure duplicated in a special form to order. 


Illustrated Booklet containing com- 
plete line of Dress Forms with prices. 








Waist and SKirt 
SUPPORTER 


Sold under a guarantee. Holds 
waist and skirt in place per- 
fectly, it yields to movements 
of body without pricking or 
tearing the fabric or hands; 
has no prongs, no teeth. No 
wear it, if not as represented, return 


itand vet your money | 
For aale by all Department Stores or by mall 


J. H. TAYLOR & CO., Dept. A, 2200 N. 20th 8t., Philadelphia 


Price 25 centa. 
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EMBROIDERED BUTTONS AND MOTIFS THAT MAY BE MA 
(Continued) 


‘§ 





WORKED ON HARDANGER 


made of bias folds CANVAS, 
and may be either 
inserted or used as a 
pendant. The folds 
are basted on paper 
in the desired shape, 
and the rings which 
form the lower edge 
are joined to the cen- 
tre by means of Ra- 
leigh bars. 

So many pretty 
things are being made 
of filet or square- 
meshed net that it 
seems advisable to show a medallion 
made of this material. The one illus- 
trated has the edge finished with a bias 
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EMBROIDERED PONGEE BUTTONS. 


fold. In the centre is placed a Ten- 
eriffe wheel fastened on with long and 
short stitches of coarse embroidery cot- 
ton of the same color as the bias edge. 

The small silk motif which 
forms the next illustration 
is suitable for ornamenting 
a lace yoke or waist. It is 
made of a round piece of silk 
with six double lines of shir- 
ring running from the edge 
to the centre, and drawn up 
tightly, giving the effect of 
a flower. The edges be- 
tween these lines of shirring 
are also gathered, each with 
a separate thread. The cen- 
tre is made of a silk-covered 
button. 

Motifs made of chenille 
are very attractive, and one 
of the prettiest is made 
in the shape of a daisy, 
The chenille is set around a 
silk-covered button centre, 
each loop being caught 
down at the tip with a 
stitch, for the chenille is too 
frail to be drawn through 
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FOUR BUTTONS FOR 
LINEN FROCKS, 





be used on frocks r 
terial. The embroide 
button and the all-wt 
that it needs no d 








would perhaps be as well to say that on 
the third button the raised spider-web 
is worked with black mercerized cotton, 
with the blocks and the line of thread 
which connects them done in bright 
red. 

The next three buttons (as well as the 
two which are shown at the head of this 
article) were covered with pongee silk, 
which was first embroidered. Much of 
the charm of the buttons is lost in the 
illustrations, for the coloring, which is 
the chief beauty, does not show. 

On the first button a heavy line of 
black silk is worked in a coil until the 
edge of the circle is reached. This 
black line is outlined on both edges with 
a fine gold thread (the kind that comes 
on a spool), and the background is 
filled in with seeding done in dull green. 
Satin-stitched dots, graduated in size, 
worked in gray-blue, fill the space be- 
tween the black lines. 

The background of the centre button 
is also worked in blue and green with 
lines of gold thread running between, 
and the little triangular blocks in the 
centre are dull pink outlined with a 
wood-brown shade. 

The design of the third button sug- 
gests a flower, and the figure is outlined 
by a line of gold thread which 1s darned 
in with an outer row of darning cf 
brown silk. Two shades of blue silk 
are used for the rest of the work with an 
outline of gold thread around the central 
figure, Persian colors are used on the 
two buttons which are shown at the be- 
ginning of the article. 

Four more washable buttons which are 
attractive as well as thoroughly prac- 
tical, are shown at the foot of the page. 
The small one is made of sage-green 
linen ornamented with a white Batten- 
berg ring on top, secured by radiating 
stitches of white, extending to the mm 
of the button. 

The second one looks very similar, 
but it is made of navy-blue_ linen 
with a fancy crocheted ring and fine 
white linen or mercerized cord placed 
in loops from the ring to the edge of the 
button. 

Sage-green and old-blue linen are used 
for the button directly under the small 
one. The mold is first covered with 
green linen, after which it is surmounted 
by dark-blue linen. 

To form the open space, cut horizon- 
tally and vertically, making an even- 
arm cross at centre of blue linen. Fold 
back the four points thus formed, and 
place the side with turned-under points 
next the green covering. All raw 
edges are thus avoided around the 
square. With black embroidery cotton 
make a long stitch at each side of the 
square, and from corner to corner, also 
from the middle of all four sides to the 
centre of the button, make similar 
stitches. Hold stitches in place with 
a spider-web. 

Light-blue linen with four cross-bar 
lines of dark-blue knitting tape, held in 
place by cross-stitches of white linen 
thread, forms the button shown 1n the 
last illustration. 
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Washing makes the face /ook clean, but 
-it cleans only the surface. Impurities 
7x the skin make it muddy and sallow. 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream goes through the surface. It 
sinks into every pore—reaches and loosens all 
foreign matter. In applying, be sure to rub it into 
the pores—then rub it out. It brings all 
impurities 
with it. 


It is the ovZy facial cream free from grease, 
and it keeps the face free from it. 
Massage rounds out hollows 

wrinkles. With Pompeian 


Massage Cream 


these results are accomplished much more 
quickly. It feeds the skin and removes all ob- 
structions to free circulation. Illustrated course 
in Massage in the carton around each jar. 


and removes 










You don’t have to wait to see results. One 
application is sufficient to prove. See for 
yourself we will senda 


Liberal Sample Free 


and one copy of our handsome book on 
Facial Massage which will enable any woman 









to learn the art of proper massage if you ee 
will fill out the coupon. The name of your 
| ) POMPEIAN 
dealer must be sent and MFG. CO. 














all the d/anks 
filled out. 


9/ Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: In consideration of my 
having filled in blank below, please 
send without cost to me one copy of 
your book on Facial Massage, and 
liberal sample of Pompetan Massage 


We pre- 
fer you to 


buy from your Cream. 
“ dealer, but rather than aes 
accept a substitute send (Please say whether Mr Mrs. et: Bitte 


us his name and we will send 
a 50c. or $1.00 jar of the Cream 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
91 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


R RAISE $30.00 ! QUICKLY and EASILY 


FOR YOUR CHURCH, SCHOOL OR CHARITIES 
NO RISK, NO INVESTMENT Send us photograph (any size) 


of your Church and Pastor, or 
any other subject, with name, etc., to be lettered on, and we will re- 
produce in beautiful half-tone effect, on 200 Satin Aluminum Trays, 
Calendars, Wall Plaques or Desk Blotters of useful size. You can 
have all of one kind or the four assorted, All make beautiful salable 
souvenirs. Yourself and fellow workers can quickly sell at 25c. each. 
Keep $30.00 and send us $20.00 in full payment, any time within a 
month. We send express prepaid. No Money required in Advance. 


THE WISCONSIN MPG. CO. 
Dept. 53, Manitowoc, Wis. 
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‘| One Free Sample on request; or 
all four kinds for 10c. Also full in- 
formation of another good plan. 





Tray Size 454 x OK Inches. 


Electric Lustre Starch 


-10 cents) 
has supplanted the old-fashioned, lumpy 


\, STEEL SWING 


Biggest of all Room for 9. 
awing. Roller bearing 


The only servechleas 
Springa all over—like riding 
Fine lawn ormament. Rich canopy. Do 
Write to-day. 


(sold only in Blue Packages 


upon alr. 
you want one at cost? 


D. H. BAUSMAN 


starch. Buy a package of your grocer 
and see why. Write us for Free Sample. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., Boston, Mass. 


Lancaster Co. 


10 Del 5t., Bausman, Pa. 
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Hot Weather Waists 


Below we illustrate two waists. These illustrations 
are perfect pictures of the most remarkable waist 
values we have ever offered. ‘These pictures illustrate 
perfectly the extreme grace, the beauty, the fit of the 
garments. They show also the dainty and effective 
manner in which they are trimmed. The only thing 
the pictures do not show is the quality of the mate- 
rial used, but as we guarantee not only the quality, 
but the fit, the style, perfect satisfaction to you in 
every respect, you run absolutely no risk in ordering. 
Our advice is to order both waists. You cannot make 
a mistake, for after you have received them, examine 
them—if you are not perfectly satisfied with your pur- 
chase, if you do not consider these waists the 
greatest bargains you have ever seen, return 


. them and 
No. 159—The new ‘Lily your mon- 
Waist.’’ This extremely ey will be 
stylish and dressy model is Sat once 
made of an extra fine quality refunded. 
of sheer white dotted swiss. 
It is the ideal waist for hot 
weather wear, thoroughly 
well made and finished ; effect- § 
ively trimmed with hemstitch- re 
ing, graduated side % 
plaits and_ inser- 
tions of blind 
embroidery £ 
and fine lace. 
Plaited back ; 
cut with the 
newest full 
sleeves. The 
cuffs, stock & 
collar and 
front plaitare § 
finished with 
laceinsertion. “ 
Open front 
Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. 
A most 
re- 
mark-@ 
al le 


value 


$1.00 






















































No. 159 



















No. 159A 
—Same style 
as above in 
white lawn 
instead of 
dotted swiss. 


Sizes $2 to 44 


$1.00 

























No. 160—"‘ The 
Seaside.’’ This 
beautiful waist is 
\ \ one of the newest 
\ and most dressy 
' | designs brought 
out this season. It 
is made of a sheer 
quality of white 
dotted swiss; the 
entire front of 
graduated % in. 
side plaits. The 

F/ wide front panel 

7. is finished with 
a hemstitching and 
fy handsome insertions 
™ of repousse embroidery. 
" Plaited back, the new 
full sleeves with deep cuffs 
are finished with three pearl 
buttons. Soft tucked stock 
collar with bow tie. But- 
ton front. Sizes 32 to 44. 
An extraordinary 


NOMS): ah te Parte ow $1.00 


Write to-day for our New Spring and 
. Summer Catalogue 


\ 
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We have 
No 
Branch 
Houses 





“Best Stocking | ever have had.” 


‘This sentence comes to us in letters daily from people 
who have worn other makes of Elastic Stockings before 
wetting ours. lt is because we make them to measure 
from new elastic. 





Our seamless heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


Are the best remedy yet 
known for Varicose Veins, 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Swollen Joints, Ulcers, ete. 
You get them direct from 
the manufacturers at lowest 
possible prices. 

Send for Cata.with prices and seUf-measuring directions. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 27 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 








$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best-Selling Articles and Catalog. 
Exp. Prepald. Weare larnrest manufa turers of New Novelties 
in Aluminum, Granite and Pinwareintbe U.S. Address Dept. AR. 


ROUSENOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, IL, or Buffalo, N. ¥. 


LINGERIE WAISTS WITH INSETS 


HIS is distinctly a season of lace, 

and, though different kinds are 

seen, Valenciennes seems to be 
the favorite ; principally, perhaps, be- 
cause it adapts itself 
so readily to shap- 
ing into curves, me- 
dallions and designs 
under which the 
material may be cut 
away. There is a 
thread woven in 
each edge of the in- 
sertion and at the 
straight side of the 
edging lace, bywhich 
it may be drawn up 
as on a_ gathering 
thread. Itis often 
combined with other 
kinds of lace; one 
sees medallions of 
Irish crochet or oth- 
er heavy lace as the 
central figure from 
which radiate lines 
and loops of Valen- 


ciennes, 
the whole 
forming a 
design 
that al- 
most cov- 
ers the 
original 
material. 
The waist 
at illus- 
tration I. is a happy combination of the 
season’s two favorites—eyelet embroid- 
ery and Valenciennes insertion. The 
embroidery is of the all-over variety, to 
be bought by the yard; a pattern with 
well-separated figures was secured. The 
lace is basted to the waist in long lines, 
and the curves are so arranged that it 
will run between the figures. 

Ordinarily the lace would be machine 
stitched in place, but, when time and 
patience may be depended upon, the 
lace may be held to the waist by using 
the imitation hemstitching or faggoting 
stitch described in THE DELINEATOR for 
November, 1904, under the title, ‘‘An 
Old-time Stitch.’” This is done with a 
very coarse needle and very fine cotton 
and looks like hemstitching, although 
it requires no threads to be drawn. 
The lace should be pinned on the waist 
in the desired design, then basted with 
small stitches very close to each edge. 
Cut the material that lies under the 
lace, leaving only one-eighth of an inch 
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1I.—BUTTONS AND 
LOOPS AT WRIST. 


I.—ALL-OVER EMBROIDERY 


inside the bastings a 
back this edge and \ 
stitch through the fc 
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with the lace insertion, the lace forming 
panels with the embroidery between. 
Valenciennes edging is applied to the 





IV.—VALENCIENNES INSERTION, 


waist-front seen at illustration VI., but 
in the same way as described for apply- 
ing the insertion. A round dot is 
worked in satin stitch, with embroidery 





V.—LACE AND EMBROIDERY. 


cotton to fill the centre of each of the 
lace wheels. Pattern 8407, price 20 cents, 
is one of several that are desirable for 
these waists, and may be either shirred 





' lsd Tr 1 
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VI.—VALENCIENNES EDGING, 


or plaited at the shoulder, whichever 
style may be better adapted to the 
design in which the lace is to be applied. 
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MARJORIE: One of our exclusive designs in Valenciennes Sets, reserved for our Mail Department. 


nae’ Free LAUE BOOK 





The fullest assortment ever listed—a postal card will bring you a copy. 


At this season nearly every woman is interested in. Lace Bargains. If you would buy at 
wholesale prices and from a stock that includes scores of exclusive designs, as well as all the 
staple patterns, in all widths—Edgings, Insertions, Beadings, Allovers, etc.—write to us. 

We now sell direct to every State in the Union, and our designs are to be found in nearly 
every dry goods store of any size in this country. 


We guarantee you perfect satisfaction with every purchase, 
or ‘‘your money back” without question and without delay. 


I want as quickly as possible to let every On every purchase of our Laces amounting to 
woman in America find out for herself that $2.00 or more—from a new customer—we give 
whenever she has a Lace need, we can fill it a without extra charge a dainty “ready-to-make”’ 
little quicker, a little better and guzte a little corset cover, or bertha, etc., from our Premium 
cheaper than any other establishment. List. Thesearecut to herspecial measurements. 


CoMPAGNIE DE VALENCE, 96 Firra Ave., NEw YorK 
LEON GIRARD, Sole Representative for the United States and Canada. 


P. S.—I desire to appoint one woman in each neighborhood to receive 
orders for our Laces. Would you like to? 
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Me 
Specially Adapted for 
Stout Persons. 


Absorbent Qe Mame? 9 


For those who perspire 
freely. 


Attached without sewing 
Quickly removed. 


Absolutely Impervious. pe penne 


: Lowuave .,| No Rubber. Can be Washed. Short Flap 

















Corset shield. Free from all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. 





‘ Recommended by Journals of Health and the Medical Profession 
Ost of Sight for its purity and hygienic qualities. 


Always buy a shield large enough. Garments are often dam- 
aged by wearing too small a shield. 





We make every shape and size of shield required. 





Every pair fully warranted to wearer, and any dam- is: 
Specially for Summer age to garment resulting from imperfect Is invisible when worn 
Shirt Waists. shield, will be paid for. with thin sleeves, 





The Omo Shield is for sale at al! the leading retail stores throughout the United States and Canada. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., Middletown, Conn. 


DRESSM AKER Something new. Best and “catchlest" thing in | The Art of Talking Well in Society 
your line, Indorsed by leading niodistes. Takes | OW to Taught by Mail 

like wild-fire. Every woman needs it. The ‘oM ic 39 Skirt Closer A complete Course, including charts, 

Latest—simplest—beat. A woman's idea ag exercises, and individual instruction. 

for women. No sewing required Invisibie—interchangeable—washable—tin- onve rse Your speech shows your mental 








destructible. Send 25c. for trial order or postal for information. Agents tcanted. ability. Write for information. . 
OWEN & OWEN, ‘‘Woman’s Wants,’’ 194 Broadway, New York | A. P. GARDINER, Pres’t, Box 3, Radway 8q., New York 
LOvV2 


These two beautiful children are the son and daugh- 
ter of Dr. J. A. Chaffee, Danville, Ill., who writes that 
both were fed on MELLIN’S FOOD and are perfect- 
ly healthy. 


Dr. Chaffee also says**l have used MELLIN'S FOOD 
in several cases and have had nice success.”’ 


A sample of Mellin’s Food sent free to any 
mother who will write for it. 


Mellin’s Food is the ONLY Infants’ Food 
which received the Grand Prize, the highest 
award ofthe Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904. Higher than a gold medal. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS, 


SAVE MONEY 


by purchasing the 
Glascock 
Baby-jumper 


Rocking Chair 
Bed 










combined 
We receive hundreds of letters 
from *‘ Glascock ” enthusiasts : 
“The Baby-Jumper is indispensable and 
with Go-Cartattachmentsolightand easy 
running, far ahead of all other Go-Carts 
and baby carriages. My wife prefers the 
*Jumper ' to a $50 “Bassinet."—W. rr 
Cooper, 37 Young St., Halifax, N.S.,Can. 
Strong, light; affords delightful 
motion with frequent changes of 
position. Adjustable. Endorsed 
by physicians. 

Insist upon‘'Glascock’s"’"—theStandard. 
Sold with or without Go-Cart attachment. 
30 days’ trial FREE. Buy of your dealer, if possible, or write us. 
Write for ‘The Twentieth Century Baby,’ by Ellen D. Wade, 
this book M.D. An up-to-date manual for mothers. Tells 
to-day. how to keep baby well. Sent free with our catalogue. 

Grascock Bros. Merc. Co., Box 325, Muncie, Ind. 








FOLDING 


Go-Cart 


Reclining back, ad- ; 

justable foot - rest. Leia 

Folds ll x 21 x 23 

inches, weighs 14 lbs., holds 

child of six years, tested to 

150 lbs. 

Write for catalogue and send 
us your dealer's name. 


Gwathmey Mfg. Co., Dept. D, 


2105-9 Fulton St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 














FOR BABY’S 


toilet accessories are constantly 
changing, though in somewhat less 
degree than those for the grown folk. 
Ivory,bone and celluloid are always pre- 
ferred to silver for the toilet articles, and 


Pollet a in infants’ dressing and 
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1.—-A HAMPER FOR CLOTHES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


while all the ap- 
pointments 
should be dainty 
and pretty, sim- 
plicity rather 
than ‘‘ fussiness’’ 
should be the aim. 
Physicians and 
trained nurses 
deprecate ‘' rib- 
bons and _ lace,” 
but there will al- 
ways be female 
relatives and 
friends who will 
find the making 
and furnishing of 
the baby’s basket 
and the various 
other small ac- 
cessories a labor 
of love. 

A latter-day 
improvement 
on the old-fash- 
ioned basket is 
the hamper seen 
at illustration I. 
These may be 
bought,  unfur- 
nished and in dif- 
ferent sizes, in 
most department 
stores. The lower 


part is commo- 
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The next illustration shows a basket 
of more ornamental variety. This is for 
the toilet articles only, and will be found 
convenient, as the basket proper rests 
upon a tripod of sufficient height to bring 
the articles conveniently to hand for 
use. The basket is made of rattan and 





NI. — SACHET. 


is lined with point d’esprit over hght- 
colored China silk. 

Only the most delicate perfume 
should be used about a baby's belong- 
ings, and this should be provided by the 
use of dainty sachets, like that shown 
at illustration III., in which the little 
garments mav be laid. These sachets 
may be made in various sizes and of 
two layers of China silk, with wadding 
very lightly sprinkled with a delicate 
sachet powdcr between, the whole 
edged with a lace ruffie. The silk and 
wadding are quilted together with baby 
ribbon that is threaded into a coarse 
crewel needle, run through both wad- 
ding and silk, and the 
ends tied in a little bow. 
Thecaseis folded through 
the centre like a_ book, 
and a band of mbbon 
on which is lettered the 
word “Layette” crosses 
one side diagonally, fin- 
ishing under hows. 

A pretty, convenient 









IV.—DOLL PINCUSHION. 


and appropriate holder for 
safety-pins 1s made from 
a vard of nbbon four or 
fiveinches wide and a small 
China doll, as seen at illus- 
tration IV. The ribbon is 
folded in half and three Nin EAE 
or more leaves of flannel, turexMoMETER, 
buttonholed around the 

edge, are tacked at the ends to one-half 
of the ribbon. The doll is furnished 
with a petticoat of ribbon or flanncl, 
and the wide nbbon is fitted over her 
shoulders and at the waist, allowing the 
arms to come through. Inch-wide ribbon 
is tied around the waist asa sash, and a 
loop is left long enough to serve as a 
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A Stork Sample 66 £X 






















Chance Raa OF for 
5 u rae a7 tes 4 JIS Cc 
Free Below 


that you usually think about. 
STORK is clean, dainty looking 
and pleasant to the touch. 

That’s one of the wonder- 
ful things about STORK. 
So if you ever 
thought or heard 
that STORK 
was “like 
rubber’’— 

correct 
that error now. Keal- 
ize that STORK is nor 
rubber—and not /ke 
rubber—not like any 
other water-proofing. 


TURES of articles made 
from STORK. See these 
few of the manifold ways in 
which STORK serves your com- 
fort and convenience. 
Remember that every one of 
these articles is water-proof 
not merely water-proof but pleas- 
antly water-proof. 
STORK Is not 
clammy,smelly, 
unsightly, 
like the 
water- 
proof 


[or AL ZLHESE :PiC-= 















‘* Stork Catch-all Bib’’ oes **catch all’ 
that falls from baby's « tite 50c, 


‘‘Stork Sheeting '’—keeps the mattress 
dry and clean, ler yd., $1.50 and $1. 


‘* Stork Pants ’'—keep haby comfortable 
and sweet. Pair, 50c. 










= 


Pictures and words can’t really tell. ¥ you what 
“STORK” is like. You must see STORK goods 
see them at Your Dealer's Counter the next time 
you goshopping. Make the resolution now, and 
ne ext time you are down-town you u'll remember It, 




















‘ Stork Plain Bib '’—to wear under 
a cotton bib. 265c. 


‘* Stork Travelling Pouch ’’—for baby’s 
soiled linen. 60c. ] 

















Ask your way to the counter - where STORK ‘goods are 
displayed. Prove for yourself that Stork is dainty 


PR 


and pleasant to the touch. Buy, 
and try in your home at least 
one STORK article, or a few 
yards of StoRK Sheeting. 





be sure to see. You owe it 


But even if you don’t buy, see. 
to yourself to know what SrorK can do for you. 
The best retail stores in the United States 
and Canada sell SToRK goods. 
Vour own dealer sells STORK goods, or 
will get them for you. 


We prefer that you see STORK goods 
at his counter. If he does not sell STORK 


TRADE-MARK 


STORK goods are bet- 
ter value for the money 
than anything of the 
kind that you can buy 
—not because they are 
cheaper but because 
they are better. 











PRICES : goods send us the amount and his name and 
STORK Sheeting. light. a : oo tage na} 7 artselo 1. 
Ben, wide, . 6 00 94: we will send, postage paid, any article men 
STORK Sheeting, heavy tioned here; and if the goods are not satisfac- 
Seog: $2.00 y4. 1 tory, return them to us a/ once and we will refund your money. 
. Un Jee in neavy, 


No matter where you live you can get STORK goods quickly 
and easily. Even if you send aieect to us for STORK goods, 
please mention your dealer’s name. 


54 in. wide, .. $1.50 yd. 
STORK Pants, 50c. 
STORK Travelling 

Pouch or Diaper 


i ae af avesier ey On 




















Bien Be THE STORK CO., Dept. 2G, Boston 
STORK Sponge Bags, = _ —_—____—_—_—_—_———» 

stork tathing Cus. | We will send you FREE this Stork Baby Sponge Bag 
sau acs —as a Useful Sample of Stork Fabric— 





if you say, “‘/ well examine Stork Goods at 
a Retail Store when [ have a chance to do 
so,«—mention your dealer’s name and ad- 
dress and tell us if hesells Stork. Write 
this in a note—or usea postal—Do it now 


Buy of Your 





[Sales of Stork goods in March were four domes as large as December] 


Hill- Standard Mig. Oo.. 


“Puts You In Good Humor With Yourself” 


You don’t know half the pleasure 
and luxury there is in tooth-brush time 
until you’ve been introduced to Hy-Jen 
Tooth Paste. Its smooth, fine texture 
and delicacy of flavor are exclusively 
“Hy-Jen” qualities. It makes a soft, 
white foam that cleans and polishes 
the teeth gently and naturally, and 
leaves a cool, refreshing taste in the 
mouth. Carefully and uniformly made 
from the best grades of each ingredient, 
after the most approved ideas of 
modern dentistry, Hy-Jen Tooth Paste 
is always the dentifrice for careful 
people. 

Special Introductory Offer 


Ask your dealer for Hy-Jen Tooth Paste. If 
he doesn’t have it, send us his name with 8c in 
postage, and we will send you a full size 25c tube 
to try. ‘This offer is open for 30 days only, and 
is made to prove to you how good Hy-Jen Tooth 
Paste really is. 


Hy-Jen Chemical Co., 
206 Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 








Give ee chil 


sport developed by the 





“It’s geared” 












“They can't upeect.” Write for booklet! FREE. 


yrs to the Standard Mfg. Co 


Beautiful, a ERD little epee for 
children for sale 
SID 


E SH TLAND 


PONY FARM. Breed- 
ers Of Pure Shetlands. 
Correspondence — solfcitert. 
Write for free catalog. 
MILNE BROS. 
603 Eighth St., Monmouth, Tl. 














the early love for wholesome 
a Irish Mail 
MF i " @ ris al 


Makes firm, muscular little 
bodies: fills outthe chest. / 
hand car built on hygieni 
lines for speed and _ sport. 

a Absolutely aafe. Rubber-tired, 
light, strong. If your dealer 
Sas hbaan't it, order direct from us 


14% Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 








FOR BABY’S TOILET 
(Continued ) 


dered with exquisite la 
drapery of pale-blue 
touch of color. 

The bassinet shown 1 


hanger. The top fold of ribbon is some- 
timesdecorated with a name or a maxim. 
We have seen used the phrase, ‘Stick a 
pin in the baby,” but this isa sentiment 





VI.—A SIMPLE BASSINET. 


the foundation baske 
with or without the les 
canopy top. It is pre! 
the form seen here, th 
amoreconvenient hei: 
top affording protecti 
A small mattress to fi: 
be home made from 
basket sides should bk 
d’esprit, put on slight 
and sewed at the top : 
rather wide frills fall 
and a ribbon bow is 

The canopy is cover 
d'esprit and the unde 
terial, put on togethe 
each rattan section, 

tuck. Have the mat 


no tender-hearted young mother will tol- 
erate, however humorous it may appear. 

A bath thermometer is a very neces- 
sary item of the infant’s equipment. 


VII.—PILLOW WITH DRAWN-WORK. 


These are round glass thermometers en- 
cased in wooden frames. The one seen 
at illustration V. was decorated with lit- 
tle sprays of flowers in burnt work with 
the lettering ‘‘For Baby” near the top. 

The bassinet shown at illustration VI. 
is another piece of infant furnishing that 
may be made very simple, or as elaborate 
as good taste and the purchaser's purse 
will permit. The basket may be bought 
unfurnished in any large shop, or the in- 
fants’ outfitters will supply them to meet 
alldemands. A very beautiful one seen 
recently was made of brass wire, woven 
to imitate rattan, and a long rod, ex- 
tending high over the head, supported a 
canopy drapery of fine net, deeply bor- 
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VIN.—PILLOW IN: 


full on—about once 
measurement across 


Z 


Finish thefront edge witha frill and place 
a bow in the centre and one at each side. 

Little wadded quilts made in the way 
described for the sachet (illustration 
III.) but not folded, are used in the 


IX.—-RATTAN STAND, WITH ENAMELLED WARE FURNISHINGS. 


bassinet over the blanket. These are 
very pretty when made of flowered 
silk muslin, which is washable and not 
nearly so expensiv€ as one might 
think. There is great scope for in- 
dividual taste and design in the matter 
of pillows and _ their 
of similar shaping but different decora- 
tion are seen at illustrations VII. and 
VIII. Both covers are made of fine 
linen, the former decorated with drawn- 
work and edged with a hemstitched 
hem. The second pillow-cover has a 
trefoil formed at each corner by inset- 
ting Valen- 
cliennes in- 
sertion in 
the correct 
shaping. The 
outline of 
the lace is 
followed in 
brier stitch- 
ing in the 
centre of 
each leaf. 
A pillow- 
cover of 
less conven- 
tional shap- 
ing 1s con- 
tained in in- 
fants’ set 
No. 8245, il- 
lustrated in 
THE DELIN- 
EATOR for 
March,1905. The pillow should be made 
of heavy satine in the color that is adopt- 


Cover:rs. | WO 


for June, 1905 





X.—A CURTAIN-POLE CLOTHES HANGER. 


ed to decorate all the baby’s belong- 

ings. Only the softest of down should 

be used as filling, and the completed 
pillow should be rather flat. 

A quite essential piece of nursery fur- 

nishing is shown 

at illustration IX. 

The stand is made 


of rattan, enam- 
elled white, and 


the furnishings of 
enamelled ware 
having the appear- 
ance of crockery, 
but much lighter 
to handleand more 
durable. The little 
spirit lamp = and 
kettle for heating 
water will be found 
extremely useful. 
Two hangers for 
articles of Baby's 
wardrobe are 
shown at illustra- 
tions X. and XI. 
The former may be 
made from a white 
enamelled curtain 
pole, cut to the 
required length 
(about twenty 
inches) and fin- 
ished at the ends 
with the regular 
curtain-pole ends. 
Brass screw-hooks 
are screwed in at 
short spaces, and a ribbon with appro- 
priate lettering is attached to hang it by. 














Xl.—A WOODEN 
SPOON. 


The second hanger is of 
wood, in the shape of a 
spoon. The bowl and 
handle are decorated with 
pictures and lettering in 
pyrography. With these 
illustrations as models, 
one may construct many 
useful articles for Baby's 
use from quite homely 
materials. Enamel paint 
will glorify very humble 
baskets and make them 
fitting for these uses. 
Point d’esprit and wash ribbon will fur- 
nish decoration that may be kept fresh. 
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Non=-Pa=Reil 
RUBBER GLOVES 


Keep the Hands Soft and White. 


They are soft, seamless, flexible; are made from best 
quality rubber and fit perfectly. Dv not interfere with 
any use of hands or fingers, even for the most delicate 
work. They bleach the hands and keep them soft, white 
and beautiful. Invaluable for protecting the hands from 
dust, dirt, dishwater, stains, etc. Hvery pair guaranteed. 
Price $1. 00 of dealers or from factory, prepaid. In 
ordering by mail yive size of kid glove worn and whether 
fingers are lony or short. 


Faultless Sponge Brush 
Makes the Skin Beautiful. 


Mace of pure rubber—a fine luxury for bath or toilet. Its 
delightful touch is suft as velvet—it massages gently yet 
firmly, is cleanly, removes all dead skin, dust, dirt and 
causes the skin to glow with health. Price $1.00 of all 
dealers or direct from factory, prepaid. 


‘sFaultless’’ 
Pure Rubber Goods 


For the Home 
are made from the purest rubber and vothing 
“as good" is made. This trade mark is stamp- 
ed onevery article. Send for Booklet. 





Faultiess 
Rubber 


Company, 
283 Biaff St., 


Akron, O. 


Skeleton Waist 


FOR BOYS and GIRLS 
WINTER and SUMMER 


Straps cannot slip off the 


shoulders. Comfortable in 
any position. No buckles to 
rust. Write for booklet and 
description, free. Sold by 
dealers. If yours hasn't 
them, send 25c., stating 
size, and we will send post- 
paid. . 


WORTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
18 Boyden Place, Newark, N. J. 


Child’s Play Tent $4.98 


714 fe square, T's ft. high 
An ideal article for aden Keeps them 
out of the het summer sun and is much 
cleaner andl more attractive than one 
made of old rags and carpets. Larye 
enough for grown persons. Tent com- 
plete with pole ready to set up for 
$4.98, charges prepaid east of the 

Mississippi. Afany other sis les 
and sizes. Writefor Free booklet. 

The J. A. McAuley Tent Co. 
88 West State St., Columbus, Ohio. 






















\ 
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HICKS DRESS SHIELDS are especially suit- 
able for waists of light, dainty fabrics and for 
shirt waists, the lightest ever made, yet they 
furnish perfect protection. Can be washed in 
hot water, ironed without injury and are ex- 
tremely durable. 

Made and guarantéed by the oldest and 
largest dress shield house in the world. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 299 MercerSt.,N.Y. 





This French Lawn Wa 


It is made of the finest Imported 
White French Lawn, with pin- 
tucked yoke and full front, set off 
with hemstitched insertion strap- 
pings and inserted box plait; full, 
tucked sleeves with dainty cuffs of 
tucks and hemstitching; tucked and 
fagotted, detachable stock collar; 
tucked back. One of the many 
choice styles selected from our im- 
mense waist stock and offered at 
95 cents merely to increase 
our list of customers. 
Write to us at once, 
enclosing 95 cents 
and 8 cents extra to 
pay postage ($1.03 
in all), state size 
wanted (sizes run 
from 32 to 42 ins. 
bust measure), and 
we will send you 
this newest, 1905, 
stylish, clegantly 
trimmed, White 
Lawn Waist by 
mall, prepaid. If 
it is not the handsomest 
summer waist you have ever 
seen, and the greatest bar- 
gain for the price, just re- 
turn fit to us and we will ! 
return your $1.03. 
Order to-day and wear a stylish waist at this bargain 
price, or send for our 
“The Economy Gazette.” It ac- 
Free Catalog coratety fliustrates,des ribes and quotes 
prices on the very newest styles of ladies’ and children’s 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists, Millinery, Muslin Underwear, 
Corsets, Infants’ Wear, Hosiery, Shoes, Belts, Gloves, 
Toilet Articles, etc.—in fact, everything that a woman uses 


or wears at prices that mean a great saving. 
, fopp;smr THE Co 
CHICAGO 


AD Black Cat -samson” 
Side Elastics 


Latest Invention 
in Garters 


The Black Cat ‘‘Cushion Ex- 
panding Loop’’ is the newest and 
best fastener made for gripping the 
stocking—Never cuts it—A strong fea- 
ture of Black Cat Side Elastics. Made 
in sizes for Women, Misses, Children and 
Babies. If your dealer hasn't them order 
from us, giving your dealer's name. Mailed 
on receipt of [Se or two pairs any sizes desired for 
25c, made of superior % inch lisle elastic (fresh 
rubber), % in. non-elastic. Nickel-plated adjust- 


Money back if not satisfied. 
BLACK CAT GARTER COMPANY, 235-5th AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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N° 168 B FOR MISSES 





4°20 6 FOR LADIES. 


able buckles. 


STYLES FOR STOUT F 


HE planning of clothes suitable for 
| stout figures is not always simple, 

though the present modes, many 
of them, are admirably adapted to this 
end. Long, graceful lines rather than 
flounces and frills should distinguish 
these modes. The new draped bodice 
is a particularly becoming design for 
stout figures, but its success is due to 
perfect adjustment. Trimmings should 
be arranged vertically on both bodice 
and skirt. 

Materials that lend themselves 
soft folds and easy draping should be 
selected for the stout woman's gown, 
and dark colors are to be preferred to 
light, as the latter accentuates rather 
than takes away from the size. Both 
plaited and plain gored skirts are ap- 
propriately worn, and the bodice fitted 
over the skirt-band, forming a point in 
front, is an excellent model, though 
the fitted girdle may also be worn when 
shaped on cor- 
rect lines. The 
leg-o’-mutton 
sleeve is both 
modish and be- 
coming, and is 
adaptable to a 
variety of ma- 
terials. 

The ever-prac- 
tical and smart 
shirt-waist tol- 
lette is included 
in the stout 
woman’s ward- 
robe, and very 
attractive it is, 
too, when fash- 
ioned of some 
suitable fabric, - 
and upon lines 
that are gracec- 
ful and simple. 
The soft  fin- 
ished silks— 
taffeta, louisine, 
pongee and fou- 
lard—suggest 
pretty and serv- 
iceable frocks. 
The plain colors 
are to be pre- 
ferred to figured 
goods, though 
the very small 
dot or disk may 
be used successfully. The linens and 
mercerized cottons are also charming for 
these general utility dresses, while silky 
mohairs are perhaps in the highest favor, 
and certainly the practical qualities of 
this fabric cannot be overlooked. For 
the two-piece coat and skirt costume as 
well as for the light travelling wrap 
mohair is an excellent choice, and dark 
blue, brown and black are the shades 
most liked. The invisible stripes and 
small figured designs may be used for 
the shirt-waist costume or street suit. 

A mode that is alike becoming to 
slender and stout figures is the new sur- 
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SHIRT-WAIST 8318; 





plice bodice, tho 
fied to suit. 

The following 
gestions will pro 
planning garmen 

8318-83 12.—T] 
a part of this toil 
tractive design. 





WAIST {| 


OT e 
cuff 
a dz 
of 1 
in d 
patt 
does 
skir 
elev 
pled 
an i 
in he 
Cont 
mate 
the ] 
8305-8246.—In t] 
surplice waist is gs} 
effect. The fronts 
depth and a revers-, 
good style, while th 
chemisette, lower pa 
cular cuffs of lace , 
ditional charm. The 
an inverted box-pla 
two tucks at each sg; 
flounce depth. Th 
cents each. 
8308-8304,.— The 
shirt-waist toilette — 
adapted to mornin 


SKIRT 8312. 


1 


the skirt and shirt-waist mav be fash- 
ioned of the same matcrial—silk, linen 
or mohair—they will be more practical 
made of contrasting goods, the shirt- 
waist of linen, silk or lawn, and the skirt 
of mohair, serge, Panama or cloth. The 
fronts of the shirt-waist may be tucked 
or gathered, with the back drawn down 
and with or without the applied yoke. | 
Shirt or bishop sleeves may be used. 
The waist pattern costs 20 cents, and 
that of the skirt may be had at the 
same price. The skirt is a nine-gored 
mode, slightly rippled below the hips, 
with the back in habit stvle or arranged 
in an inverted box-plait. 
8286-8338.—The new soft silks or 
sheer silk-and-wool goods are alike 
suitable for the development of this 
stylish toilette. The tucked bodice is 
in surplice or cross-strap style, with a 
chemisette that may be in high or Dutch 
round neck and sleeves in full or three- 
quarter length with double or single 
puffs.. The shirred girdle-belt is an es- 
pecially pleasing feature. Contrasting 
fabrics unite well in this nmode, the pat- 
tern of which costs 20 cents. The skirt 
consists of a slightly gathered, scven- 
gored upper part, scolloped at the lower 
edge and lengthened by a tucked seven- 
gored flounce. The pattern costs 20 cents. 





SHIRT-WAIST 8308; SKIRT 8304. 


8330-8234.—This attractive toilette 
combines a tucked shirt-waist and seven- 
gored skirt with tuck-plaits in wide 
kilt effect stitched to flounce depth. 
Extension shoulders and a fancy vest 
effect are distinguishing features of the 
shirt-waist, the pattern of which cosis 
20 cents. A fancifully outlined hip 
yoke 1s an attractive item of the skirt. 
the pattern of which costs 20 cents. 


for June, 1905 





SHINNER’S 


Guaranteed 


SATIN & 










every inch 
guaranteed 


- ee! 


SKINNERS Satin 










none genuine 
without name 
on selvage 
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the selvage. link 















ick of Satin. 

‘en on the & inners 

Py ER’ SA we oe ery inch of » ” o% to #5. 

= = SKINN S tee W ith e If he cannot— 4 a6 will 

oy The words ner are us shades ler’s name @ ner’s 

\= ous Skinn \ at the rit , your deale ‘les af "skin 

‘4 the fam : dd Un Mentiot fou sam} 

satin is imitated: Ong th he yiad to send ¥ ret 
skinner % n he sure < » P live, you can B* 

; » of the sati Satin here you av ‘ly. Ifyou 

hack Oo ou DUY- : tin War ¢ trer W , and eas y- “ity 

ark \ pefore y' aus skinner 's Si set as": Nom : eatin qui ily ® store in your city 
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| = yur le: ules,’ ae Skinner bes 107 ‘ -109 oe a ment Oe eoved on the 
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PL eek] 


If you can find one dealer who doesn’t use the Browning 


“CAN’T-B-SEEN ” 
Hook and Eye 


name and we’ll return free samples. 
SHOW. Reason is the LOOP 


I —— 
ON TOP OF THE HOOK 


Through this you sew,sothat the endof the hook is held 
‘ lose to the edge of the fabric, making a flat, closed seam, 
you can’ t tell from a sewed seam. Trial Card for 10c, 
Sizes l1,2and 3. White and Black. 


V. N. SMITH & CO., The Notion Specialists 
369 Broadway, Dept. B.A., New York 
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“No woman who owns one of these wonderful little cups 
necd have any further Sear of wrinkles or blackheads,” 


Dr. Harlan’s Beauty-Cup Massage 
For the Face, Neck, Arms and Body 


The simplicity of this splendid scientific system of self-ap- 
plied massage, and the speed with which it clears the com- 
plexion, are almost beyond belief. A single soothing appli- 
cation of the little Beauty-Cup produces remarkable results. 
Blackheads in many cases are banished in sixty seconds, It 
pumps impurities out of the blood by atmospheric pressure, 
rounds out the cheeks, arms and neck, and plumps the waste 
places in the body with wonderful rapidity. Acts directly 
on the circulation and feeds fresh, pure blood to the tissues, 
making the flesh firm and fair, and the skin soft and 
satiny. Write for beauty booklet. Dr. Harlan's Beauty- 
Cup sent by mail in plain wrapper to any address for 560c, 


HARLAN MPG. CO., 191 Michigan Street, Toledo, Ohio 


send us his 


This is the only hook 
and eye that ON'T 





A (imu Ciyucme ite alietg STYLES FOR STOUT FIGURES 


y (Continued ) 
ays 8289.—A pretty negligée is here shown, 


the ever-popular kimono idea character- 


The 
Sumr1r 
will b 


Lans 


“His Socks 


No holes to darn if you buy 





A silk 
dress fa 
approac! 


and bea 


Holeproof Sox 


(Trade Mark) 

Fast colors: Black, Tan (light and dark), Pearl, 
Navy Blue, and Black legs with White feet. Sizes 
9 to 12. Two grades: (1) Merino (medium or 
heavy). Sold only in boxes, containing 4 pairs, for 
$2.00. (2) Cotton. Sold only in boxes, 
containing 6 pairs, for $1.50, All shipping 
charges prepaid. One size only to a box. 

State size desired when ordering. 

We guarantee our socks against holes 
for six months. Socks which need darn- 
ing within six months from date of sale 
to wearer will be replaced by new ones. 


GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find Money 


All color 


Genuine pe 
3 yards or 





Order to the amount of $2.00 for four pair of - = > sea 

black heavy-weight 'Holeproof Sox,"’ size ten. ae be Seo 

Two or three years ago I bought four pair of eee eS 

you and they are not entirely too bad for enseoe @ 

wear yet. Yours truly, @eeese 
HENRY H. LANE, Bainbridge, Ind. 

Send for interesting booklet. For sale 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 
COMPANY 
Address Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 


st 








Comfort and Ease for 
Tender Feet 


for every woman who will wear 


WHITCOMB’S 
““FLEXSOLE”’ SHOES 


The most comfortable shoe for 
women ever made. Soft, flex- 
ible, perfect-fitting and hand- 
some. Very durable. No Tacks. 
No Lining to wrinkle and hold 
moisture. No Seams. 

An Iowa woman writes: ‘‘ First 
leather shoe 1 have been able 
to wearin twenty years.’' 

A Boston woman writes: 

“Linclose money-order 

for $3.00 for a pair 

of 6-E Lace 

Boots. I never had anything so comfortable. I 

wear them all the time."' 
6 LACE $3.00 ) 
Prices? BUTTON $3.25 - Postpaid 
(OXFORDS $2.50) 
Send outline of foot and give size 
usually worn, 


EASTERN SHOE COMPANY 
190 Cabot 8t., Beverly, Mass. 


N.B.—Agents wanted every where. Special inducemonts, 
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WAIST 8286; SKIRT 8338. is a harmless, « 
> 


izing it. <A sailor collar is a pretty k Pp 
feature of this dressing-sack, the sleeves ce S C 
sweet al 


Chemically ney 
of the body. 
freely you pers 


no ¢ 
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Perfect fit 
guaranteed 
or mone 
refunde 















Canbe | 
bent 
double 


25c by mail, 
drug- and de 
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TRADE 


HEAR IT SNAP 



















MARK 
Eats, coun = 
© sure at our radeé-Mark is on hay 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS cece 





by physicians and p 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Fye. It holds tight, is neatly 0 weeki W | 
Cekly. We tea 


hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. We are the 





originators of this fastener; look out for imitations and buy respondence. 
the genuine, **‘ Hear it Snap" (trade-mark on every card of An int 

g eresting boo 
fasteners), which are strong ancl perfect. Be sure you fol- SHIRT-WAI . & , 
low directions how to sew them on, printed on every card. “ ; ST 8330 ; SKIRT 8234. you the aims and met 


Chautauqua Sch | 
be gladly mailed at y 
THE CHAUTAUQUA 
319 Main st., 


If your dealer hasn't them, send his name and a 
2-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. of which are in flowing style, with a 


fancifully shaped band trimming to 
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No Matter 
How Far Away 


you may be, every courtesy and accommodation for which 
the Loftis System is famous {s at your command. 
a Diamond, Watch or other arti- 


You May Select cles from our 1905 Catalogue, 


and it will be sent to you on approval atonce. You incur 
no obligation to buy, or any expense, for we prepay every- 
thing. If you like what we send, and it perfectly satisfies 

price, you may pay one-fifth 
balanc | direct to us, in « igriit 


you in design, quality and 
and keep it; sending the 
equal inonthly payments. 


from us may be depended 


Anything You Buy upon to be of high quality 


and reliable beyond question. We guarantee in writing 
the quality and value of every Diamond, and any Diamond 
sold by us may be exchanyed at any tme at full value 
for other goods ora larger Diamond. 


Our Prices Our prices are the lowest in the 


country. This is possible from the 
fact that we are the largest retailers of Diamonds in 
the world, and the only Diamond Cutters in the world 
selling their product at retail. 


ati Please bearin mind, 

Your Credit is Good. ji si Shas sys. 
\, tem is universal in its credit courtesies Lhe 
account of the modest salaried clerk is just as 


welcome on our books as is that of his well- 
to-do employer. 


Please write to-day for Catalogue. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Cutters and Jewelers 
Dept. F-300 


92 to 98 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Single Width 


DANISH CLOTH 


Retail price 15c per yd 


The best half-wool dress fabrics on the market. 

Specially adapted for Summer Wear. 

Made in full range of colors, Cream a Specialty. 
Black (Shade 15) and Navy Blue (Shade 630) are 
guaranteed fast and not to crock. 


Caution.—Fast blue shade 630 has a /Aite selvage. 


If you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & COMPANY, Manufacturers’ Agents 
BOSTON and NEW YORE 





$25.00 Cash for a Motto 


p> If you can ive us a motto or phrase better than 

**Here’s a Sticker,’’ we will pay son Faves in cash by 

return of mail. f we do not consider your idea as 

good, but good enough to use, we will pay you $5.00 
r it. 

Name 





The only requirement is that you send us the 
and address of your druggist or hardware deal- 
-€rand 25c (silver or stamps) for one package of 


~ WESTERN CEMENT 


The greatest mender on the market. A household 
necessity —takes hold at once, no waiting or holding 
uires no strings or ropes—transparent, contains no 
acids—testores original strength, ring, and leaves no 
trace of cement—does not dry in bottle—hot water or 
dry heat does not affect it—mends to stay mended, 
china, glass, bone, ivory, shell, pearl, terra cotta, 
w marble, leather, cast iron, etc. 
Send us the name and address of your dealer and 25c (stamps 
or silver) and the best catch phrase you can think of and we 
will send you a package of Western Cementand inform you la 
ter whether you have won a prize. Don't fail to write us to-day. 


Western Cement and Glue Co., Dept. A, Chicago, Ill. 












Reduced Rates on household 


goods to or 
from Colorado, California, Washington 
and Oregon. Write Bekin’s Household 


Shipping Co., 9344 Washington St., Chicago 
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and well suited to stout figures. 








STYLES FOR STOUT FIGURES 


(Concluded ) 


match the collar The pattern for this 
négligée costs 20 cents. 
8320.—Especially desirable is a_be- 
coming house-gown or wrapper, and 
the design here shown is attractive 





DRESSING-SACK 8289. 


Any 
of the soft, inexpensive materials that 
are shown will be appropriate to its 
development, and a _ pleasing feature 





TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER 8320. 


is the full front of contrasting goods. 
A Watteau plait relieves the severity 
of the fitted back, and the sleeves may 
be in long elbow or full length, as pre- 
ferred. The pattern costs 20 cents. 
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“Harvard Mills’ 


(HAND-FINISHED) 


(/nderwear 


To American 
women has long 
been acceded the 
pane for excel- 
ence inall matters 
appertaining to 
dress: and by their 
adoption and use 
of the exquisitely 
finished “* Har- 
vard Mills” 
(hand -finished) 
Underwear, they 
emphasize their 
good taste and 
judgment. Itiscut 
to conform closely 
to the lines of the 
body; no drawing 
or puckering: 
comfortable and 
easy; all the 
minor, but none 
the lessimportant, , 
details receive the 
most careful atten- 
tion. Everydesira- 
ble shape, weight 
and quality. 

You will find the 
“ Harvard Mtlis*’ 
(hand - finished) Un- . 
derwear in every city . 
from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the 
Great Lakes to the 


Gulf. For Women and Children 


Write to us if you find any difficulty in procuring same. 


Lord & Taylor wew' yo: 














NEW YORK 


WITHOUT THE 


‘yerus 


To improve your figure, you must stand erect, abdo- 
men in, front straight, shoulders forward. Wear the 


°y,,. CDSs 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


It rounds flat waists, promotes graceful carriage and holds down the corset. 
Can be worn with or without corset. Don't take any otber. If your 
dealer hasn’t It, send to us. Booklet free. 

Venus Hose Supporter, made of mercerized elastic, satin band, 50c 
ornamental! parta, Flexo fasteners,al! colors, fits any figure. Per pair 


A. STEIN & CO., 318 Franklin St., Chicago 








Make it possible for any 
woman to look well in 
the close- fitting gar- 
ments and newstylecor- 
sets (which are longer 
above the waist and 
higher in the bust) just 
decreed by the 
latest fashion. 
Positively the 
only device for 
slender wom- 
en. They fit 
any figure, 
take the desir- 
ed size and shape, filling out ill-looking wrinkles, making 
the fit of any dress perfect and stylish. You will never 
know the pleasure you have been depriving yourself of until 
you get a pair of these forms. They are made in various 
styles and prices. If your corset dealer does not carry them, 
write us for photo-illustrated circulars and convincing testi- 
monials. All correspondence and goods mailed under plain 
seal without advertising marks, 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Dept. 69, Buffalo, N. Y. 















A Adgent’< Outfit Free, EASYSWEEP vrs 
Agent 5 Outfit Free. PAN. Handled wi 
foot; dirt emptied without litter. Large Catalc 


very latest household articles ; rapid sellers. 
RICHARDSON MFG. ©0., Dept. 8, BATH, N. % 
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FROM 3 WEEKS TO 
18 MONTHS ON 


AND THE RESULTS 


HELENE PARKINSON, Toronto, Canada 
A typical Eskay Food baby 


The second summer is usually one of greatest anx- 
iety to mothers unless the baby is on Eskay’s Food. 
Babies fed upon it withstand teething and hot weather 
troubles, because of its nourishing and strengthen- 
ing qualities and its ease of digestion. In the se- 
verest cases it is retained when all other foods fail. 
Send postal to-day for generous sample and book, 
* How to Care for the Baby" —Free. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
430 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ry 
RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 
Fitted with flexible springs which prevent all jar 
Automatically acijusted to several easy positions to 
suit mood of child thus strength- , 
ening the snine With an | 
r corey ‘‘Ideal,’’ Baby | 
Closed | can recline full (o@ 
i r ( lengthand rest \@p 


5 just as comfort 


jealer not have 
the ‘‘Ideal,"’ | 

} send us your }~ 
name and ad. —————— 

dress and we will mail free our 1905 catalogue il- 
lustrating manyhandsomestylesof Folding and 
Reclining Go-Carts, Carriages and Doll Fold- 
ing Carts together with endorsements from 
physicians. DETROIT FOLDING CART CO. 
664 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Hot Weather Comfort 
Babies suffer from being held too 
much in summer. Keep them cool, 

clean and sweet-tempered with 


Glascock’s 
Baby=Walker 


Allows a child to sit, stand, jump or 
walk without becoming over- 
heated Back supported by 
cushion springs; gentle motion 
is delightful. Adjustable. Best 
phy sicians irge its use 
Insist upon ‘' Glascock’s "'— 

the standard. Special designs 
for crippled children. Buy of your dealer, if possible, 

Write for this free book, “ The Twentieth Century Baby,” by 

Ellen D. Wade, M.D, An up-to-date manual for mothers 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 631 West St., MUNCIE, IND. 
Three Months for 10c. Illustrated 


™ BA 
BY Monthly devoted tocareand training 


of Babies and Children. Common sense articles | 
g@ by experienced Nurses, Mothers, and Doctors. | 
Practical, instructive, inspiring. §1.00 per year 


Baby Publishing Co,, 410 Ky. St., Louisville, Ky. 
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BY MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY, Honorary | 
The National Congress of Mothers 


1 shall be glad to answer in these columns any questions that ma 


others who have the care of children. 


Those desiring a personal r 


addressed, stamped envelope.—ALICE MCL. BIRNEY. 


to discuss this month have a kin- 

dred interest, and the conditions 
they present are for the most part 
within the observation of all. 


Ty HE LETTERS which I have taken 


DEAR Mrs. BIRNEY: I have wished fora 
long time to consult a specialist about my 
dear boy. I have not done so because I knew 
not whom to consult; and then I doubted if 
there was any human aid that could help me. 

To begin at the beginning: About a year 
before this boy was born I moved into an old 
shanty of a house. I was young and strong 
and we were very poor. I determined to 
make our home presentable. I worked day 
and night like a galley slave. When the little 
one came he was very delicate and small. 
When he was two weeks old I went back to 
work, and that Summer I broke down and 
went to bed with nervous prostration. He 
had to be weaned at such a bad time that no 
food we could get seemed to agree with him. 
To make it short, the child has never devel- 
oped. He is fourteen years old and very 
sluggish in all his movements, both physical 
and mental. Iam sure he has average intel- 
ligence, but he gives strangers the impression 
af being stupid. He sees this and, being sen- 
sitive, it hurts him and harms him. His 
moral perceptions are far above those of 
the average child. He has very deep affec- 
tions. We do not entirely agree about what 
is best for him (my husband and 1). I try so 
hard to wake him up and make him use his 
own will power—to be quick and alert. He is 
willing (being always tractable) but he has 
not ihe power. I have given up the hope 
that time will heal his sluggishness and 
develop him physically. What can I do? 
That is the point. Do you think he will im- 
prove or get worse as he grows older? Tell 
me candidly: He has a talent for using tools 
and some talent for drawing. Mrs. M. 


“IT worked day and night like a 
galley slave. When the little one 
came he was very delicate and small."’ 
Poor, tired young mother! Poor, hetp- 
less, little baby! How many women 
are doing the same thing to-day. 
Sweeping, dusting, cleaning, cooking, 
even scrubbing and washing and iron- 
ing—all necessary work, I admit, that 
is, necessary up to a certain point— 
better be left undone rather than rob 
a child of vitality in the doing of it. 


It is agreeable to have a “presentable” 


home, but vigorous, healthy children 
are of infinitely more importance. 
The first lesson of the expectant 
mother should be to Ict things go—that 
is, all such things , whether in the nature 
of actual work, social duties or amuse- 
ment, which might overtax her strength. 
Occupation and amusement to a reason- 
able degree are beneficial, but great 
1082 


fatigue, excitemer 
the child by so m 
There is so muc] 
the world, and nec 
effects than that ° 
ornamental or wu: 
of bodily vigor. 
woman complain 
not afford to hav 
Spring sewing, th 
a large one, and 
she asked me to « 
room and see a 
piece of bric-a-bra 
at a great bargalt: 
did not intend to b 
went with a frienc 
sist this; it cost t 
well worth thirty.’ 
she was ill, peevisl 
entire family were 
sacrifices in order 
a month at the sea: 
simple instead of 
dresses for her chi 
twenty dollars fo 
seamstress, she wo 
have been spared | 
of invalidism. I v 
if any words of n 
woman from makir 
The case of the 
by no means a ho; 
likes the use of to 
proper training, 
cabinet maker, ar 
would be of direc 
mental developmen: 
ber of institutions 
are mentally and 


DEAR Mrs. BIRNEY 
cally perfect, seemed t. 
and I took him to on 
for examination. Th. 
“ backward,” said “dor 
right in time,” etc. 

I soon saw that he 
ruined if we remained - 
and his brother were q 
here—at the cost of m. 
both my husband and 

lace in the mountains 

rom all demoralizing i 

_Last Winter (he is | 
discouraged and took 
docter for examinatic 
what I had always be 
child was injured in bir 
the same as other pe 
proper school could be 
_ He gave me the add 
immediately sent for cj 


As we have to be content with a modest 
salary, 1 saw at once that it would be im- 
possible to send the boy to that school. 

I know of the free school, but I cannot 
bring myself to send my boy toa State insti- 
tution. I am so afraid of abuses—a child like 
that cannot tell—I never know that Iam so 
wicked until I think of what I would do if 
anyon maltreated my poor child. 

feel that I must be doing something now 
for my boy, now that I know he can be made 
self-supporting, for if anything should happen 
to my husban or me what would become of 
him? It almost distracts me to contemplate 
such a thing. I. B. 


It is only in comparatively recent 
years that the systematic education and 
development of defective children has 
been undertaken. Prior to that time 
children who are now through love, pa- 
tience and proper training developed 
into self-supporting, self-respecting, rea- 
sonably happy human beings would 
have been allowed to grow up into a 
state of pathetic idiocy. There is great 
need of more schools for this class of 
children—endowed schools—so that the 
changes for board and tuition shall be 
so low that practically none may be ex- 
cluded from the privileges they afford. 


DEAR Mrs. BIRNEY: I want to write, if 
only to thank you for the help I have received 
from your columns, particularly as I have 
four comparatively young children, and their 
training is a constant perplexity to me. 

My difficulty at present is in regard to my 
fifteen-year-old daughter. She is not a senti- 
mental little miss, but seems to be continually 
with -boys of her own age, going out for 
sleigh-rides, walks (though never after dark), 
and frequently stands chatting at the gate 
with them. 

Do you think that this is of no conse- 
quence, or should I draw the line; if so, where? 

I find your suggestions so practical that, 
seeing nothing regarding the matter, I ven- 


ture to tell my difficulties to you and ask for | 


your advice. Mrs. R. G. 


It is quite natural that your young 
daughter should enjoy the companion- 
ship of boys her own age, but it is not 
wise to allow her much freedom in this 
direction. She should be kept so busy 
with her studies, music, household 
duties, etc., that she will have little time 
for ‘‘chatting at the gate.’’ A mother 
of my acquaintance who has _ three 
daughters, twelve, fourteen and sixteen 
years, respectively, always invites some 
of their boy and girl fnends in Friday 
evenings from seven to half-past nine 
o’clock, and during the Summer and 
Autumn there are occasional all-day 
picnics or nutting expeditions, with 
always a chaperon or two. The re- 
mainder of the time the boys and girls 
are not thrown together, unless under 
some exceptional circumstances. Dur- 
ing the vacation periods it is difficult 
to preserve hard and fast rules. It is 
the sensitive, sentimental girl who most 
needs careful supervision from twelve 
to twenty, and who should have so 
many other interests in her life, so many 
simple home channels for the expression 
of her emotions and affections, that she 








does not consciously or unconsciously | 


desire the excitement of a serious prema- 
ture love affair. It is of vital impor- 
tance that a mother should have the full 
confidence of a girl of this type; undue 
severity and criticism have sealed many 
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WE offer you EGG-O-SEE in an inner-lined, air-tight, germ proof pack- 

It is the whole grain of the choicest California 
white wheat, flaked, crisped to a dainty brown, flavored with pure fruit juices. Far more 
healthful and delicious than bread, crackers, or ordinary cereal foods. 
slow selling kinds, which come to you 6 months to 2 years old, stale and unfit for use? 


SAFEGUARD YOUR HEALTH. BUY EGG-0-SEE, ALWAYS FRESH 


If you can find a grocer who does not sell Egg-O-See send us his name and 10 cents, mentioning this pub- 
lication, and we will send you a full-sized package prepaid. ! -O-' 
In Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain territory, the price of EGG-O-SEE is lic; two packages, 25c. 


Oriole Go-Basket f GO-CARTS © 


age, insuring absolute purity. 
















THE BABY HANSOM | 


Combines usefulness, economy, comfort 
» and common sense. Use it Winter and 
Summer. Wheel it or carry it. Babies 
enjoy it. Parents praise it, Physicians | 
4 endorse {[t. Cumbersome four-wheelers 
are giving way to it. | 
A patron writes: '/ consider tt in- 
valuable, and think tt ts as neces- 
sary as Baby's clothes.” 
Write to-day for Fars Boor- 
Let. Tells how we ship you an 
Orlole Go-Basket on approval. 


oY WITHROW MFG. CO. | 
87 Elm 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio | 


. Mother and Ba 





afious garments required 
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Everybodys 
Favorife 





Why buy the 


Address the Egg-O-See Co., Quincy, III. 











at Factory Prices 

Buy direct from the factory at fac- 

tory prices, and secure the latest 

stylesand bestvaluesobtainable. 
We Sell Direct 

to the Consumer 


Ze) 


Send for illustrated catalogue gapgt. i 
containing new 1905 styles. hh ene 7 Als 
Handsome and exclu- \y \ . 34)?’ pong 


sive designs. Guar- 
anteed workmanship. 
We prepay freight. Write 
Jor Invalid Chair Catalog. 
EK. F. PAHL & CO. 
1048 3d St., Milwaukee, Wis. [Ne 


Exhaustive advice regarding the care of 

children, their wearing apparel, diet, etc. 

Valuable suggestions as to the home treatment of their disorders and ailments. 

for their comfort, and methods of making full 
trated and explained. PRICE 15 CENTS, POSTAGE 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


illus- 


AID. 


Cut Clean to the Point 


Thick goods or thin—wool, silk 
or cotton—if your shear is a Wiss 


it will make a clean cut the full 
length of the blade without “chew- 
ing” or “pinching.” 

Wiss is the standard with tai- 
lors, seamstresses and others who 
use a pair of shears as a work- 
ing tool. 

At your dealer’s, ask to see a 
Wiss and look for the trademark. 
It is never put on shears or scis- 
sors that have not passed the 
most critical inspection. We guar- 
antee every pair bearing this 
trademark to be absolutely 
perfect. 

Our Book, ‘‘ Pointed Sharpness,’’ 
Mailed Free on Request 
Illustrates and describes how shears are 
made—from the rough steel to the perfect- 
ed Wiss. Shows styles, sizes and prices of 
shears and scissors for all possible uses. 

If you need shears or 
cissors and your deal 

er loes not sell the 
DAYS’ WIBSS, send us his name 
and $1.00 for a pair of 
S-In., full nickel-plated 
utting out (post 
paid) which will stay 
sharp a life time. Test 
them 30 days; if not fully 
Satisfied, return them and get your 
inoney hack 


J. WISS & SONS CO. Est. 1848 
17-35 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


shears 
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SUPPORTER 


CORRECTS FAULTS 
OF THE FIGURE 


Perfect Supporter with dress or negligee 
Approved by leading physicians 
endorsed by physical culturist: 

erred by ladies of fashior 
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Pat 


Mercerized, Plain or Frill Bug 
Very strong Silk Frill 
Heavy Silk Whip Cord . 
Heavy Silk Double Frill 
Silk Suspender Web . 
Ats fA 


Dealers, o1 r us 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway, New York 
FREE with mail rlers i Jargre etcl 

ny of the “* FOSTER (,IRI 
‘' The Name is on the Buckle"’ 


© @ Gieteet Petter On. Torceee Comets (eke Ageee fe Cometed 


Squahs are raised in one month, bring /gr 
froces. Layer market. Astonishing: profits, 
lasy for women and fuvalids. Use your 
spare Hine profitaldy. Samall space and capt. 
tal. Here is tomietheuy worth looking into. 
Facts given in our FREE BOOk, “ Hlow 
to Make Money With Sijuabs." 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
239 Atlantic Ave. Roston, Mass. 








CHILDHOOD 
(Continued ) 


a girl's lips at a time when she most 
needed her mother’s loving sympathy 
and wise counsel. 


DEAR Mrs. BIRNEY: Your articles on the 
“Mistakes of Mothers’ have interested me 
greatly, and I want to ask you if, after you 

ave finished the series, you can say a few 
words about the father’s wife. I do not mean 
the stepmother as the term is usually under- 
stood, but the woman who takes her husband’s 
little children into her heart and does her best 
to fulfil a mother’s duty toward them, often 
under very untoward circumstances. Il 
have never seen any advice to the woman 
who marries a man with grown daughters, 
who remember their mother perfectly, and 
have had more or less liberty since her death. 
To what extent should the newcomer attempt 
to influence them, and how best can she avoid 
hurting their feelings while maintaining her 
rights? It is a most delicate position, I know, 
and I should be greatly interested to know 
how it appeals to you. Miss S. 


This letter raises a delicate question, 
and both the ‘‘father’s wife’ and the 
daughters command my _ sympathy. 
No woman who marries a man with 
grown-up daughters should ever at- 
tempt to control them, nor should she 
expect them to receive her with open 
arms. She should bear in mind that 
she must sometimes appear in their 
eyes as a usurper of a dearly loved 
mother’s place, and she should exercise 
all the tact of which she is mistress to 
impress them with the idea that she does 
not expect to take their mother’s place 
in their affections, but that she stands 
ever ready to sympathize with them 
when they need sympathy, to rejoice 
with them when they are happy, and 
to be a loving companion at all times. 


DEAR Mrs. BIRNEY: I want to ask your 
advice specially about my baby girl, fourteen 
months old. 

She is the only child of an only child, and 
lives with her parents and an aged aunt and 
uncle. She is precocious and naturally has a 
sweet disposition, but has been so petted and 
humored that she rebels at any discipline. 
Tell me what course to pursue when an 
incident like this occurs: 

She had been very sweet all the afternoon, 
until I sat down to the piano to play. She 
came running up and wanted to play, too. I 
said “No, baby, fet mama practise a fittle. Go 
with uncle,” who came up at that time and 
said, “‘Let’s go pick some flowers.” The latter 
is atask she delights in. Not so this time. 
She began to scream and would let no one 
touch her. 
kicked, and nothin 
to do for her would she listen to. 


we offered her or offered 
I finally 


picked her up and carried her to my room, | 


and tried to quiet her. She would not hush, 
and then I slapped her on both little cheeks. 
Was I wrong? Ido not wish to slap her; 
but how shall I teach her not to give vent to 


her disappointment in those crying, kicking 


scenes ? 


You have instructed me in many things in | 


your writings and I trust your wisdom. I 
pray every night I may have wisdom and cour- 
age to train my child aright. Mrs. L. K. 


She Jay down on the floor and | 





If I were playing on the piano and! 


a wee toddler of fourteen months 
should come to my side and touch the 
keys, I am quite sure I should take her 
up in my lap and let the tiny fingers 
strike a few notes; indeed, I should 
| say, ‘‘Let’s have a music lesson, baby,”’ 
|} and guide the wee fingers over the 


‘keys, calling their names and having 
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This 
Is the 
Wonderful 
Self-Heating 


Thermalite 


@ filling or renewal of 
last for years. No daz 










Will not leak, scald, 
if not satisfactory. 

No. I, gives heat 3 hou 
No. 2, gives heat 6 ho 
No. 3, gives heat 8 hou 
No. 4, gives heat 10! 


nou 


directions 
free. 


Full, plain 
tive book 


We deliver, postpaid, or 
druggist cannot supply }y 


The Thermalit 


159 Elm Street, Ne 


This Boy’s FE 
Bloomer Suit 


No. 30— M. 
dotted pique; Pp 
full bloomer tr: 
6. 









Price, Prey 
No, 58— 
frock, 
box plaits | 
piping and 
belt, Exc e] 
to 6. Price, 
No. 6—(a 
one-piece dr 
checked gin; 
cuffs and dea 
of white Pi 
back; buttor 
front. Sizes 
to 10. Price, Prepa 
WE ORIGINAT 


The cut and fit 
ments distinguish 
other makes. We 
will come on 












of 
such fabrics as 
looking and wearing as well a 
Money refunded if not s 


those 


Write for our illustrated FR 
children's stylish garments i 
ginghams, piques and all 

IDEAL SUIT CO 
85 to 87 Dearborn Street, 


sens 





There is no other 


Meep: 


Hair E 


Handsome- 


Its bright aluminum “ ¢ 
cannot get foul by absor'! 
Military, Cloth and Hat 
sold in green boxes, by g 
Remember the name—don’ 





FAYS 
FOR WOME 
Something Go 
Button at waist, 
comlort, durabilii 
oummer and winte 
come down, Fit fi 
alwaysused. Fully ; 
_ ORDER OF 
OF trom us postpa ic 
lor circulars. 
THE FAY STOCKING Cc 
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her repeat them after me. Three or 
| foe minutes of this would satisfy her, 
| and she would then go smilingly out to 
| pick flowers with Uncle. It should not 
surprise you that she should wish to 
touch the piano; it must be a wonder- 
fully fascinating object to a_ child, 
and in proportion as the piano is fasci- 
nating, so is the thwarted impulse to 
touch it hard to bear. Fourteen months 
has not learned the lesson of repression; 
she does not bite her lips, and turn away 
and stifle her little sob of disappoint- 
ment because the mama whom _ she 
dearly loves is having such a nice time 
doing something she would like to 

o, too. Fourteen months old shows 
ve in. | her displeasure by kicks and screams. 
paoment. Fasy'° | She will learn to respect your rights 
Stays fastened. | much more quickly if you sympathize 


Never comes un- 


fastened. Prevents | wherever possible with her curiosity 


skirt saying. Al- P 5 
ways in place. Entirely covered by belt. Price per set, 10 cents. | and inclination. Never say ‘‘No’”’ to 


All stores, or by mail, 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN comPANY | her when you can say, ‘‘Yes.’’ Avoid 
a Resrend Gt, Bloomaeld, MT. issues with babies, but if one arises let 


eo RRR ~ | the child feel your love, and above all 
a a. m -e | _ | things be quiet and patient. I should 
~~ ae | not strike a child, because personally 


“LORRAINE bad Eb 1 am opposed to corporal punishment, 





4. “ but there are many good and wise 
I O N A i == | people who differ from me on this point. 
_ ee is the softest, prettiest ie We have an interesting Mothers’ Club here, 
Ss 3 and best wearing Scotch (ie sj | and in our last meeting the subject of “ break- 
wool flannel in this : i ing a child’s will” was brought up. What 
* market. Made 29 inches (°° Eee | do you think of it? I for one donot approve 

» wide and sold every- | Ss | of it. Is stubbornness the will? H.E.S 
wees where at 40c a yard. kn. ; i . 
el A gastal-card request will a Stubbornness is certainly not a mani- 
bring you Sree samples uy 28 — festation of will power. The strong- 
Sn * SORE RELOR AERIS NOME: es willed child has usually some founda- 
gues LORRAINE MFG. CO., # Min. | tion for his persistence and will listen 
Box 692 = Pawtucket, R. I. ( 3m | to reason if rightly approached, while 
Look for name on selvage of fiagenalil the stubborn child may grow more 


vee aie stubborn with argument, since personal 


inclination voiced in ‘‘because I want 
to’’ is the only explanation that can 
be extracted from him. The will needs 
to be strengthened, never broken. One 
of the greatest aids in the management 
of a child of strong will is to appeal to 
his sense of justice. The stubborn child 
is most effectually disciplined by being 
deprived of some pleasure or comfort. 


What can I do to make my little boy, aged 
eight, stand erect? He is growing so round- 
shouldered. R. A. 


In reply, I refer you to the Novem- 


i ae? ber, 1904, DELINEATOR, and quote for 
Jo 24 by To SAEETY PIN MADE your encouragement the following let- 


THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABRIC ter, recently received : 
JUDSON PIN CO MFGRS mocncsTca.~ vy. | 

| DEAR Mrs. BIRNEY: I found your lengthy 

_reply in the November number in regard to 
Stallman’s Dresser Trunk training my six-year-old son to expand 
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Simple, Strong, Safe 


q A smooth, gentle glide—motion is unlike that of 
any other swing on earth. It will tively not cause 
nausea or dizziness. Operated byt slightest pressure 
of the foot and can instantly converted into a 
hammock or i 
@ It is made of hardwood throughout in finishes to 
conform to furnishings . porch or lawn. 
Q Simple in construction, it cannot get out of order and 
its action is entirely automatic. Moderately priced. 
Give your dealer's naine and send to- 
day for full information and price list. 
The Goshen Mig. Co., Box 16, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


Highest awards at St. Louis World's Fair. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 
is a practical plan of instructive amuse- 
ment, accompanied by suitable material 
and based on correct Kindergarten prin- 
ciples. A delight to children—a boon to 
parents. Terms reasonable. Book free. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
503 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. J 








THE ONLY AUTHENTIC EDITION OF 


7 Easy to get at everything without | his chest, and have followed your instruc- Onolly Pp Son y 
disturbing anything. No fatigue in | tions. Don’t think I am exaggerating, but I 


packing and unpacking. Light, | cannot express myself as I should to let you 








, drawers $ as . . . These collections contain the songs actually sung at 
aut tad coats eens stared | know what an improvement there IS in his each institution. They include ail the favorite glee 
box trunk. Hand-riveted: strongest | Carriage and even the expression of his face. club and the rousing football songs, many of whic) 

Zag ‘ink made. In small room serves | From slow, droopy walk, with no interest | J hive been massed dun tthe present caer 
Pl aa Ar ol em ER for an mene ve is all life and action and is Each book ie navclaawasle ere in serviceable cloth. 
2c stamp for Catalog. ready or a full meal when seated at the table. Harvard University Songs, Illustrated, . $1.50 
F. A. STALLMAN, 49 W, Spring Street, Columbus, 0 Before, I found it so hard to get him to eat as Woam Getithd = 2 ko tt eee Cae a 125 
“i tga iia ige inden een | Ee Seay had an appetite for bis tood. Columbia University Songs ...... 1.25 | 
INFANTS’ OUTFIT 23 PIECES Words cannot express my thanks to you for POSTPAID 
Complete $5.69 | your kindness, as he was the cause of more OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
up to $100. Send four cents postage for | worriment to me than all the rest of the C. H. DITSON & CO., New York J. KE. DITSON & CO., Phila. 
satalos of eee te eee and family, for I feared for his health in the LYON & HEALY, Chicago 
ints to mot ers.’’ No atterns.) ’ Ord of Y« Home Deal or the Above Houses 
NYE & HERRING, B-17 Quincy St., Chicago | future. ae Mrs. R. S. PDS See wep es en eee eRe ne Soe 
- 8 
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Eaton-Hurlbut 


“The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,’ a delightful desk book for 
all who write letters, sent free on request and the name of a 
dealer who doesn't sell Eaton- Hurlbut correspondence papers. 





BASTIAN BROS., 21-8, 8. Ave 
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Papers 


be in making paper 
covering half a century, a location 
in the Berkshires where all the best writ- 
ing paper is made, and where clear 
water and skilled help is always found, 
render it possible for us to make Eaton- 
Hurlbut Papers what they are—the best 
fine correspondence papers made. 
We add to this a correct knowledge of 
gece form in paper, and study of the 
styles. That is why every woman 
who cares for her correspondence should 
ask for Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Papers. 
Most dealers have them. If not, send the name 


of your dealer, and we will send you samples of 
plhiend Linen, Twotone or Berkshire Linen 
ic. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Direct from Factory 
} . VV rm) k ta orcde r (oat 

Silver, S r-Plated Pi 
\ledals ol a lescmptt 






Sample,10c. & 
0 doz. Sample, ses if 
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~ PLOWS’ 


| t Pri Dc. J 
PLOWS, 24 Washington 
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Class Pins or Badges 


FOR ANY COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLASS, 
CLUB, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 


to Wearer. 
ld, Gold-Plated 
Buttons o1 

n Either of 
—-, 


ag 





Delicious 


E. Healthfu 
tl irgum 


BY MRS. FRANK LEARNED 





INFORMAL HOME WEDDINGS 





PRO begin married life honestly, 
y without any straining after dis- 
play, without reckless ex pend- 
iture, is the only honorable way 
to start. A wedding which is 
planned so that the expenses 
may not be more than the 
bride’s parents can convenient- 
ly afford is the only sort of 
wedding compatible with true 
family dignity. A daughter who 1s duti- 
ful and sensible can not be happy if she 
feels she is overtaxing her father's means 
and incurring debts for him to pay in 
order to gratify her personal pride. 
Frequently correspondents seem con- 
fused in their ideas of what constitutes 
an informal wedding. They fancy that 
there is formality in wearing a bridal 
veil, or formality if a bride enters the 
church or room with her father. Al- 
though no rule compels a bride to wear 
a veil, it is a pretty custom to wear 
one when in white bridal attire, and 


| seems a mistake to omit this part of a 


bride's distinctive dress. 

If a bride wears a travelling dress for 
the ceremony she may have a maid-of- 
honor, but no other bridesmaids, the 
maid-of-honor wearing an appropriate 
street dress and hat to harmonize with 
the bride’s costume and not detract 
from it. 

The giving in marriage by the bride’s 
father is not a mere fashion or a form 
reserved for a ceremonious occasion. 
It is a parental obligation and is cus- 
tomary at the most informal weddings. 

At a home wedding the bride’s mother 
receives the guests as they arrive. 

At the hour for the ceremony, the 
clergyman enters the room followed 
by the bridegroom and best man. 
They take their places, facing the 
guests, the bridegroom toward the left, 
the best man at his left. An aisle may 
be formed by having ribbons fastened 


| at the doorway; two children or young 


girls may carry forward the ribbons to 
the point for the ceremony. The wed- 
ding party advances through this aisle. 

Assuming that the wedding is simple, 
with only a maid-of-honor as an attend- 
ant, the maid-of-honor enters preceding 
the bride, who comes in leaning on her 
father’s right arm. The maid-of-honor 
goes to the left of where the bride will 
stand, the bridegroom meets the bride, 
takes her hand, the father steps back 
and remains until the time for giving 
away the bride, when he may with- 
draw after performing that duty. 

After the ceremony the clergyman 
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moves away afte 
newly married pai 
receive the greeti 
The maid-of-hono: 
ofthe bride. The 
and makes himsel 
by bringing guests 
and bridegroom. 
After half an F 
ceiving congratula 
bridegroom lead th 
room, the best ma 
maid-of-honor. Tl 
take the bridegroor 
guests entering inf 
mother coming las 
the bridegroom or 
performed the cerer 
If the luncheon ;3 
bride may be at o1 
the bridegroom opf 
at the right of the 
honor at the right 
If there are very fe 
table may accomm«: 
usual, and makes < 
have several small t 
room and adjoining 
randa is also used | 
wedding. All the 
decorated with flows 
A more simple v 
buffet luncheon, if 1 
as fifty guests, havit 
large table in the 
which the guests he 
each other. Salads, « 
en or lobster, sand 
strawberries, cakes 
easily and quickly se: 
There may be a b: 
the bride, or weddi: 
white boxes, tied w 
may be on a table, 
expected to take a bo 
Effective and inexp 


"may be arranged by h: 


a few palms and gre 
placing them as a b 
the bride and bridegroc 
the ceremony. At tl} 
ing effects may be r 
of daisies and ferns ir 
on tables and mantels. 
be banked with them 
trade of the stairw: 
greencry and daisy cha 


REPLIES TO CORR} 


D, P.—Many ti i 
vd mes in t 
explained that a secret : 
bad form, but shows a lack 
respect toward the marriav 
> 


The 


has been so undignified as to be married in 
secret, there is but one proper way to do. 
The notice, with date, place and name of 
minister who performed the ceremony, should 
be published in the newspapers without de- 
lay. Friends may be informed by personal 
notes. I must tell you frankly that it does 
not seem to be for the purpose of sparing the 
feelings of near friends that a different course 
is suggested in your letter, but for sparing 
personal criticism. There seems to have been 
no thought of sparing the feelings of friends 
months ago when the marriage occurred. 
The best plan in everything in life is to be 
straightforward and truthful. In that way 
only can conscience be kept free of reproach. 
In that way only can we command the respect 
of others. No happiness in life can come 
withqut this honest principle for guidance. 
Anyone who performs a marriage ceremony 
is obliged by law to send in the information 
to he lara authorities of the town where the 
marriage is performed, and anyone is at liberty 
to examine the records and ascertain dates, 
etc. Women should realize that this law is 
for their own protection and the protection of 
the family. In this age, women have much 
responsibility in striving in every way in their 
power to maintain the respect for the mar- 
riage tie, and every woman should be stirred 
to a sense of duty to see that she does noth- 
ing to lessen the sacredness of marriage. 


Shirley.—It is not good form to try to do 
something odd or conspicuous in marriage 
plans. To be married at a railway station 
would be exceedingly undignified. If your 
mother is about to give up her house and 
leave the town for another home, and you 
wish to leave on your wedding journey on 
the day your mother is closing the house, you 
can be married quietly in a church or at the 
minister’s house, with no one but your mother 
and sisters present, and then take the train. 
Do not consider for a moment the idea of 
unconventionality in your marriage. 


WVinston.—Silver coffee pots are used, the 
style being determined by the family silver. 
Sometimes there are handsome old _ silver 
pee in a family, heirlooms which are 

anded down from generation to generation, 
and treasured for their antiquity, or there 
may be modern silver, the styles and shapes 
depending on the period when the silver was 
made. Onedoes not change one’s silver serv- 
ice according to a new or passing fashion, 
and most persons prefer the family silver or 
the gifts which have come at time of wed- 
dings. 

Janet—The postponement of a wedding is 
considered unlucky by most persons. In 
case of illness ina family, it is best to change 
the plans for an elaborate wedding and have 
a quiet marriage with no one present but near 
relatives. 


F.C. B.—1. Separate invitations are sent to 
engaged persons, each invitation being ad- 
dressed separately to the home of the guest. 
Married persons must be addressed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Blank, and it is not polite to invite one 
without inviti the other. 2. It is not 
necessary to invite mere acquaintances who 
are stopping at one’s boarding place. Dis- 
crimination 1s best in such matters, as an in- 
vitation to a wedding means that a guest is 
included in one’s visiting list, and would have 
the privilege of calling at the bride’s home. 


Romulus.—Mourning stationery is for social 
use, not for business, and is used during the 
entire period of mourning. 


Anxious.—The formula “ Not at home” is 
in general use, and signifies that for some 
reason impossible to explain it is not con- 
venient to receive visitors. A lady may in- 
form her servant that she is “not at home” 
if anyone calls, and in that way she is pro- 
tected from receiving at inconvenient hours 
or receivin Foren persons. It seems al- 
most incredible that a person could insist on 
calling at a house where she is conscious she 
is not welcome, but if this is the case, you 
have the right to protect yourself from such 
intrusion. Friends who are visiting you 
should not receive anyone who is rude to 
their hostess. The servant may be told to 
say at the door that “ The ladies are not re- 
ceiving,” or, “ The ladies beg to be excused.” 


for June, 1905 








What Will You Give 


For Health and a Good Figure 


Will you give me 15 minutes in your 
own home and get well without drugs? 


It has been shown that about 8,000 out of the 40,000 druggists 
are handling adulterated drugs, and probably fifty per cent. 
of the drugs contain morphine. 


Any woman by practising fifteen minutes each day in her own room can have a good figure, clear 


NCre te er War > may Skin, strong brain and the perfect bodily poise which results from a 
EVERY WOMAN CAN gound condition of all the vital func tions. 


IEA VE A CLEAR SKIN We women do not want large muscles but 
AND A GOOD FIGURE we want that vibrant life force born of a 


healthful spirit which makes life worth living. We also want flexible, sym- 
metrical, well-rounded figures with that graceful, dignified, easy carriage 
which denotes character, culture and refinement. 

There is nothing in girlhood or womanhood as lovely as a healthy, 
vigorous, well-kept body, sound and sweet and wholesome, full of 
life and strength and fire. There is nothing which gives a 
woman such power to win love and to wield influence. 


My instructions by mail are strictly individual and strictly 


7 Ms confidential. I direct the exer- 
rts aoe ay annauie thes cise, bathing and cliet adapted 
HELP THEMSEI VES to your condition, teac h 


you how to breathe. how ™ 

to stand, how to walk; I strengthen the stomach and the ~~ 

nerves so that your food will nourish you; strengthen the liver, 

kidneys and intestines so that all impurities are thrown from your 

system; stimulate a sluggish circulation, send the blood bounding 

through your veins, so that you feel warm and comfortable; put 

you in condition to resist colds; strengthen weak hearts and lunys, 

relieve you of weaknesses, lame backs and headaches. When this is 

done, you will have a clearbrain,a quick perception and a vibrant life force. 
I wish you could read the mail on my desk for one day—it would make you 
happy as it does me. I am quotingto you below extracts from some letters 
from my pupils. Some of these names | have permission to give—others | 
have not—but I can duplicate any one of these extracts many times a day. 

‘I have a better color in my face than I have had for sixteen rs,’' 

‘*My neck, chest and bust are filling out beautifully, and {ie 
gained 13 pounds in the last two months."’ 

‘I have left off my glasses, Miss Cocroft, and my eyes are stronger."’ 

‘‘Just think! I can eat anything—my indigestion is all gone.'’ 

‘My catarrh is entirely cured."’ 

‘‘The kidneys and liver are working splendidly, and after twenty years 
my constipation seems to be entirely ved,.’’ 

‘‘T have not had a headache since my first lesson, Miss Cocroft, and 
the doctor says my heart and lungs are much stronger, and I am sure 
my nerves are. Those neuralgic pains are et gone.”’ 

“TI have lost 66 pounds. Can you believe it My husband says 
I look 30 years younger."’ 

‘‘ Those lumps which I feared were tumors have all gone, and I have 
no more rheumatism. I'm so may + 

I take but a limited number of pupils, because I give each pupil my 
ersonal attention. 1 do not work with a woman unless I am sure 
i can help her. I know T can reduce Prominent Abdomensand Hips, 
build up Thin Necks and Chests and bring any woman to roundness and 
symmetry. I have done all of these hundreds and hundreds of times. 

It is no longer an experiment with me. 
Write to me,telling me your particular difficulties and I will send 
you letters from pupils and Et you the names of women who have 


- nan . ven relieved of above and other diffi- 
MY BOOKLET AND culties. I will send you an instructive 


ADVICE ARE FREE jooklet on how to stand correctly. 
Every woman should know this if she would be perfectly well. I 
charge you nothing for this booklet and nothing for my information 
in re- 
gard to your 
(i<cta“1nitw case. Do not 
* hesitate to write 
me. I hold pupils’ 


Dept, 13, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO letters in confidence. 


Miss Cocroft, as President of the Physical Culture Extension Work in America, has had an 
unusually wide experience in diagnosing cases and prescribing individual work for women, 


| 
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TLL 
Ongrat LT 


Parisian 3 
Massage , 
Cream 


Produces 
a Beautiful 
Healthy Skin 


There are different things in 
it—better things—hetter for the 
skin—that is why you will get 
such wonderful results from 
using Parisian Massage Cream. 
These ingredients are the most 


cy request we send complete sample sets 

of ‘‘Engraved Weddings,” showing 

the fashionable forms and styles from which 

to select your Invitations, Announcements, 

Church Cards, At Home and Calling Cards. 

Also a with information enabling you 
| 


to order most advantageously by mail. 


Correct Stationery 


Write for specimens of new note papers, and examples 
of stamped monograms, address dies, crests and arms. 


WM. H. HOSKINS COMPANY 


Sectal Stationers and Engravers 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


seen what it will do for you. 


Fancy Drill 


drill explained. 





CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS BLANK NOW!---- 


FILL OUT, 


Address 


Name 


DEPT. 13 


Will you not mark 
with the letter (x) 
on the attached 
blank the points 
which interest you? 
And if thereareany 
particulars in re- 
gard to your case 
which you feel I 
need, write me 
about them also, 
and I will tell you 
frankly whether I 
can help you. 


Too thin 

Round-shouldered 

Superfluous flesh 

Prominent lips 

Protruding abdomen 

Height 

Weight 

Do you stand correctly? 

Thin ehest 

Thin bust 

Thin neck 

Complexion 

Do you walk gracefully? 

Weakness 

lame Back 

Dullnese 

Irritable 

Nerves 

Headaches 

Catarrh 

Dizziness 

Indigestion 

Constipation 

Liver 

Kidneys 

Lungs 

Heart 

Throat 

Colds 

Rheumatism 

Circulation 

Blood 

Is your health or figure 
imperfect In any wa 
not mentioned oat 

Occupation 

What Is your age? 

Married or elngle? 


simple and harmless you can imagine—this we guarantee— 
but they also compose the most successful cream ever offered 
for producing a pink, healthy skin, for cleansing it from all 
impurities (including blackheads) and for preserving in the 
skin the softness and delicacy of youth. It is also unequalled 
as a lubricant and flesh food in massage, to 
and all wrinkles and to round out hollow ¢ 

Parisian Massage Cream is made of sweet and pure mate- 
rials which will never get rancid —they cannot. This dainty, 
wholesome, harmless, cleansing Cream is what you ssicath 
use. You will agree with us, when you have tried it and have 


wrevent crow’'s feet 
1eeks and neck. 


Send 10 cents (postage) for large free sample and valuable 
book about Care of the Skin and the Art of Massage. Lady 
Agents wanted everywhere. Some agents make $30 a week. 


The Vichona Co., 10 Main St., Zanesville, O, 





Entertainments for children. Thoroughly illustrated, Diagrams for each 
Particularly appropriate for school entertainments. Cos- 


tumes and all accessories thoroughly explained. Price 15c., postage prepaid 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), Butterick Building, New York 
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BLACHE 


~ FACE POWDER 


| 

The Great 

! Toilet Secret | 
of the Day 


The woman who knows the pleasure 
of being handsome knows also the help 
a delicate face powder is to her. The 
woman who uses 


LABLACHE FAcE Powder 


“The Queen of Toilet Powders” 


knows she is using a powder which is abso- 
lutely pure, and is beneficial to the skin. 
It purifies and beautifies the complexion, is 
delightful to use and invisible when applied, 
It is a boon to ladies when wearing low- 
necked gowns. Jf is the great toilet secret 
of the day. 

Accepi no other. Flesh, white, pink, 
cream tints, 50c. a box. Druggists or by 
mail. Sexd soc for Sample. 

BEN. LEVY & CO, 
Dept. H, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 


j 


Try a Cake 
for Complexion’s Sake— 
| What? Yes, 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


It'll make you 
‘need it—25 Cents. 


WRITE FOR BEAUTY BOOKLET. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his name together with 


One dollar for Introductory Assortment. 
Sent prepaid to any address, and consisting of one full size 


package, each, of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream, 
| Face Powder and Dental Cream, together with trial size 
| cake of our new — Toilet Soap, and Beauty's Masque, 
| a readable booklet on the care of the “* Outer Self.” 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, 
Dept. No. 6, Cincinnati, O. 


of our Fren h Cambric, high-grade cloth finished Cor- 
respondence Paper (White, Holland Blue or French 
Gray) on request. ‘This is an expensive method of in- 
i best way to.show you the fine 
values we ofter. 

Or we will send a dainty box containing 24 
sheets (envelopes to match) stamped with 
any initial in gold for 60 cents, postpaid. 

Write to-day for ‘'Samples’’—they give 
you up-to-date ideas ihout Note Paper, W ed- 
ding Invitations and Announcements. 


LAMBERT-DEACON-HULL COMPANY 
21st and Locust Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


troduction, but the very 
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BY ELEANOR 


QUESTIONS WITHIN THE SCOPE 
IN THESE COLUMNS. 
MUST BE SENT.—EDITOR DELINEATOR. 


IF AN ANSWER BY MAIL IS DESIRED, 


OF THE DEPARTMENT WILL BE ANSWE 


A STAMPED, A 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE HAIR 


OMPLAINT is made by A. C. B. 
C of her hair falling out. Florence 
M. S. is greatly troubled about 
her hair, ‘‘since it is rapidly growing 
thin.” Mrs. P. B. is in despair because 
her hair is ‘‘coming out in bunches,” 
and so a whole double alphabet of cor- 
respondents have taken up the wail about 
thinning locks. A half-dozen corre- 
spondents, singularly enough, are turn- 
ing gray at twenty-five. a number of 
others are a little older, but one and all 
are lamenting their premature white 
locks and are anxiously seeking reme- 
dies. In order to save space I will not 
quote the letters. 

A certain number of hairs will fall 
daily, but when the hair begins to fall 
in any great amount it may be due to 
several causes. It may be because of 
the microbe of baldness, which has been 
found to be the cause of the loss of hair 
in many instances. The microbe can 
be kept away by great care in the clean- 
liness of combs and brushes. This is 
very necessary. A brush is not a toilet 
essential, and often does more harm than 
good, as it is so difficult to keep it clean 
and so few know how to use it prop- 
erly. Many rake and pull the hair out 
with it. 

The benefit which comes from brush- 
ing is due to the stimulation of the cir- 
culation of the scalp, and this can be 
much more effectually accomplished by 
the use of the finger-tips. Wash the 
comb every two or three days, using 
borax, a tablespoonful to the quart, 
when you rinse it. 

It helps to have in use several combs, 
so that there will always be a fresh 
one on hand. A comb with teeth the 
same size throughout its length is much 
better than one which has half the 
teeth close together and finer than the 
others. 

The scalp must be kept clean and free 
from dandruff to prevent the hair from 
falling out. Many of my correspon- 
dents have asked what they shall do to 
remove dandruff and prevent it from 
accumulating. The dandruff is due to 
over-activity of the oily glands, which 
normally keep the hair in good condt- 
tion. Scales collect on the scalp and 
the hair follicles become choked. A 
thorough shampoo with tincture of 
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green soap once a 
remedy this. 

Tincture of green 
adding to the ordin 
soap, for sale at all « 
amount of alcohol, 
two thoroughly tog 
get it already prep: 
shampoo the yolk « 
use the white instea 
use the whole egg. 
ful of the tincture « 
enough water to im: 
shampoo. Some col 
added should one 
scalp well with th 
better to use a sha: 
old toothbrush, so 
is rubbed well intc 
the hair should be 
before it is dried. 
the soap be perfectly 
hair. 

The hair may fall 
lation is poor. In 
will not be so mucl 
but the scalp will h 
look, and it will be 
with rubbing and yp: 
necds stimulating, < 
cantharides is the n 
If used without dil 
probability blister tl 
distressing condition 
seen such cases, whi 
has promised to res 
better to go slower 
ides diluted one-fc 
and apply it to the r 
a brush every oth. 
differs with differe 
with a mild dilutic 
strength to the exte 
bear without too 
the scalp has becc 
dened and irritatec 
sides before making 

Wearing masses | 
head, nearly cove: 
putting on top of 1 
bonnets, cause th 
heated and feverec 
are debilitated and 
and the hair falls ; 
remedy such a cc 
way of wearing 1 
and, when doing vu 


» 


head by the use of some hair tonic con- 
taining alcohol. 

An unhealthy condition of the hair is 
shown by the presence of a number of 
split hairs. These should be sought 
out and trimmed. This is easily done. 
Take the hair by small locks and twist 
each lock tightly, when the hairs of 
unequal length will rough up and show 
the end8. 


singe them, as in the latter process one 
is likely to burn off more hair than one 
desires. 

To prevent the hair from falling, one 
should stimulate the circulation by 
massage, and should feed the hair folli- 
cles with oil, for, generally, the natural 
oils are dried up or scanty in such cases. 
Formerly castor oil was a favorite rem- 
edy. Cologne and castor oil mixed 
together in equal parts, and applied 
thoroughly to the roots, was recom- 
mended, but nothing better could be 
desired than crude vaseline, except for 
the one person in ten thousand with 
whom vaseline disagrees. The quinine 
hair tonics act very well to prevent the 
hair from falling out. 


Sulphate of quinine (or muriate of 
quinine) . : : . 14 drachm. 
Tincture of cantharides . . 1. drachm. 
Aromatic spirits of ammonia. 1 ounce. 
Castor oil (omit if hair is oily) 144 ounce. 
Alcohol or bay rum 5% ounces. 


Add rosemary or violet, or any per- 
fume that is agreeable. This is an old 
and tried prescription. Many of the 
hair tonics called by the name of 
“‘quinine,’’ for sale at all shops, are ex- 
cellent. They can be applied to the roots 
of the hair night and morning. 

A word about gray hair. Fright, 
shock or worry will turn hair gray before 
the ordinary time. It is also a matter 
of inheritance. In many families the 
hair begins to turn much sooner than 
ordinary. Onecan look for the grizzling 
of the hair at about thirty-eight or thir- 
ty-nine, while in some cases the hair will 
not turn until long after fifty. If hair 
has turned prematurely gray from shock 
or nervousness, much can be done to 
prevent its further turning, and in some 
instances to causc its restoration, by the 
use of iron tonics and the general build- 
ing up of the system. This is a matter 
for consultation with a physician, for 
each case mav need different treatment. 
Local applications will also do much to 
help, as will also massage and the treat- 
ment of the scalp which has just been 
described. 

Many letters have come to me ask- 
ing about hair dyes. I would not 
recommend them. They are rarely 
successful; they injure the hair, as a 
general thing, and make it look dirty. 
Some wash the hair in a decoction of 
tea, but I cannot think it would make 
it look other than streaked and un- 
sightly. In books on the toilet one will 
find a preparation of walnut bark or wal- 
nut hulls recommended. A correspond- 
ent has written me asking where walnut 
hulls can be obtained. If one can- 
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It is better to use the scis- | 
sors to trim these ends than the taper to | 
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* wy » I know so well what fif- 

teen days of my Kosmeo 

will do for you that, if 

I only could, I would 

send you free a full 
sized Jar. 


(I wish you would make 
that test of my Kosmeo 
—using it fifteen days, 
and noting the wonder- 
ful improvement, benefit, 
and luxury that come with 
regular use of Kosmeo. The 
proof that you caz'¢ resist is in this 
two weeks’ trial of my Kosmeo.] 


But—in the sample that I send 
ou free—there is proof enough 
of what Kosmeo can do for you 


m —proof that will surely make you want to try 
Kosmeo for a longer while. 


I know what the trial will prove—or I would not 
risk making this offer to You and to my other readers. 


Put on your face, neck, shoulders, and hands some of 
the Kosmeo that I send you—Iet it stay a few moments— 
wipe it off—that is positively all you need to do. 


A clean, delicious freshness comes to the skin 

that was hard and dry, freckled, cloudy, 

and chapped. 

: Kosmeo needs no exhausting rubbing. Its 

use is not a task, but adelight. Its reward is 

not a distant promise, but is felt at once. 

You not only see the effect, you /ce/ it—instantly. 
Kosmeo makes and keeps the skin clear, bright, 

soft, velvety; 

—looking as fresh as a rosebud—feeling as fresh as it looks. 


Kosmeo restores the complexion that has been hardened, 
coarsened, or injured by reckless or mistaken treatment, or 
by weather. It brings the pores back to their natural fineness 
—and removes all extraneous blemishes. 

Kosmeo protects the complexion against wrinkles, the result 
of dryness and harshness, which come with age or exposure. 
Kosmeo protects against sun or wind—put a little Kosmeo on 
the face before going out—no veil can give such protection. 

Kosmeo is different from any other preparation you have:used, 
or may be using. I want to emphasize that fact. 

No mineral oils or animal fats are in Kosmeo—so Kosmeo does 
not make the complexion oily, does not fill or enlarge the pores, and 
cannot grow hair on the face. 

Remember—the sample I offer you is absolutely Free. 

All that it costs is the stamp on your letter—and I repay even that 

—if you ask it—after you have tried the Kosmeo that I send you. 


Write your request like this—in a note, oron a postal— 





Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1309 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me free a sample of your Kosmeo and your Kosmeo Booklet. 1 will 
read carefully the little book that you send me and will try the free sample fairly. 
Afy truggist a Cs St “i (a WS HOE Se i) * A s77co 


His addre 
My address ......--- ness aeqnnne 


Uy drugytist’s nate. --- enn enn eee eee ee «MES AAMAES 3 20 wen eee eee eee eee 


. WARE. nc cucannnustsacndeea 
Wy sane ..- 


*{Please do not fail to give the information for w hich T ask.] 


—that is all you need do. 
Realize that I waz¢ to send you this free trial of my Kosmeo. It will give me A/easure to send it to you. 
es» 
Write to me sow. 
I fear that you will turn this page, and forget—until too late—this offer I am holding out to you. 


I ask one thing more: 


Surely it is a little thing to ask. If 
you wean to write to me, it is just as eas 
to do it zew. Don’t let it slip your mind. 
Put down this magazine before you 
turn another page, pick up your pen, 


and write to me. 
o_O 


T know from experience that ladies who use Kosmeo regularly for fifteen days are ever afterwards 
enthusiastic users of my preparation. 

The full size Jar holds enough for j/fty cae ene hundred 50 at the best drug 
applications). If could, I would send it to you free. It costs C. stores everywhere. 

If your druggist does not sell Kosmeo send me his name and 50c. and T will send you a full size Jar, 
postage paid. (Besure to send your druggist’s name.) I wish—for beauty’s sake—and for your own 
pleasure, comfort, and benefit—you would buy one Jar of Kosmeo, and make this trial—for htteen days. 
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Mrs. 
1309 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





Height, 4 ft. 10 1. 
Width, 5 ft. 5% in. 


lington 
[Pianos 


are manufactured evtire/y at our factories. 
As.a result the Ellington tone is distinctive; 
brilliant, richly endowed with sympathetic 
qualities especially enjoyable in the home. 
In every Ellington is combined, to a marked 
degree, delicate responsiveness with unyield- 
ing strength—the quality of first considera- 
tion in choosing a piano. Artistic cases. 


Catalogue showing many beautiful styles, from $400 
to $600, Grand and Upright, sent free on request. 





If no dealer near you has the Ellington, we will ship 
you any style, freight prepaid, with the understanding 
that if not as represented we will pay cartage and re- 
turn freights. ‘Time payments acceptable. Write us. 


A Book of Baby Songs 


Old rhymes of babyhood set to tuneful music 
and quaintly illustrated. A little book every 
mother, kindergarten teacher—anyone who loves 
children—should have, FREE—send for it 


D. H. Baldwin & Co., 144 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


REPRESENTED IN ALI. THE LARGE CITIES, 











TRADE MARK 


Sanitair 
GUARANTEED IRON BEDS 
TEN YEARS 





$2 TO $25 


ee 


Scientifically Constructed 


beds do not break, bend nor sag in any part, nor lose their 











beautiful finish in years of use. Examine any Sanitaire 
Bed and you will notice the careful manner in which it is 
made. No wasted metal, perfect workmanship, a beau- 


tiful, hard enamel finish and a bed that we can guarantee 
for ten years without risk. 
Write for our Free Book 
“ Tells How to Arrange Your Bedroom” 
MARION IRON & BRASS BED COMPANY 
505 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind., U. 5. A. 


GOLD MEDAL AT ST.LOUIS EXP. 


PROGRESSIVE DRESSMAKERS 
double their {income using Mc Dow- 
ell's perfect System of Dresscutting. 
You take measures, our system does 
the rest. Saves halfthe thie and all 
the worry. Easy to Learn, Rapid to 
Use. Bits any Form, Follows every 
Fashion Used by leading dress- 
makers. Thoraighly taught by mail, 
Send for dreoular. Mc DOW FEET CO. 
Dept. A, 6 West 14th St., New York 





GOOD LOOKS 
(Continued ) 


not gather the green hulls of the walnut 


in the Autumn, the dried ones may be 


bought at druggists’; if not, they may 
be ordered through them. Many of the 


druggists have for sale the preparation 


ready for application. 

Another correspondent, whose hair is 
very dark, desires to know what to do 
when a few gray hairs appear, making 
the hair look streaked. The use of a 
little pomade, a French preparation to 
be obtained at department stores or 
hair dressers, is useful. It comes in 
several shades—black, brown and light- 
brown. A little of it—not enough to 
make the hair look greasy—rubbed over 
the gray hairs, if they are not too nu- 
merous, will conceal them and give the 
hair a uniform appearance. Put it on 


when the hair has been done up. Care 


should be taken not to allow it to be- 
come deposited on the scalp. 
Miss M. B. writes: 


I ask you to help me. About four or six 
months ago my hair commenced to come out 
leaving bald spots. One place is as large as 
my hand, with many other smaller places. I 
am in good health. I have been nervous, 
but have had no serious illness. 


This condition is occasioned by some 
nervous shock. It occurs not infre- 
quently. It is necessary to treat the 
general health. One should take tonics 
of iron and cod liver oil, if especially 
thin. Treat the scalp with hair tonics 
and massage as described above. 
cantharides tonic is good. Take two 
teaspoonfuls of cantharides, a table- 
spoonful of glycerine, a tablespoonful of 
aromatic ammonia, add to this a half- 
pint of rose water or rosemary water, 
and apply to the spots and the roots 
of the hair night and morning with a 
clean sponge, or with the fingers. 

E. L. D. asks: : 


never fail to delight lovers of 


» step. 


The | 


Would you recommend shaving the head | 


for my hair? It has fallen out by the hand- 
ful, so that the scalp shows through, there is 
so little hair to cover it. 


Massage, electricity and stimulating 
applications may be enough to bring it 
back, but it may return thicker and 
more quickly if the head is shaved and 
a good, strong solution of cantharides is 
used upon it as often as the irritation 
caused by the application subsides. 
Wigs are hot for wear in Summer and 
very uncomfortable at all times. It 1s 
better to wear a light lace cap with a silk 
lining, around the edge of which a fringe 
of curly hair can be sewn. This will 
do to wear in the mornings and about 
the house. 

V. P., L. M., E. D. and several others 





who are annoyed by a growth of super- | 
fluous hair, have written to ask about . 


the prescription for rusma, the depila- 
tory. As it contains arsenic, it is not 
to be had without a physician's pre- 
scription, and a skin specialist or the 


family doctor should be consulted in» 


reference to its use. 
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66 e ”9 FROM 
Hits OUR FREE 


e 
usic Bo 
= 
Fe he: YBODY who likes music should have a copy of 04 


, ; a hes th contal 
handsomely illustrated music ¢ atalogue, which 


page extracts from the very latest and most pop 
steps, marches, waltzes, intermezzos, high-grace Sones, ° 
coon songs, comic songs, etc. You can try them on you! 


ldress FREE up mY 


catalogue to your at 


We will send this 





The Bashful 
This lively 
dious twe sey 
phenomenal sa 
lightful 
original, nos 
ing. Your m 
is not up-to-dat 
The Bashful Ba 


1 r 
aan 


If your dea 
supply you & 
cents each 
Bashful Bac 
any one of tl 
ing list. You 
of SIX copi 
forwarded | 
upon receip 


Wy Irish Molly-t 
ballad by the 
della ‘"—a sure “ 

Toreador Wall 
composer of 
* Seminole,” ea, 
fect waltz time. 

Regimental 
splendid militar 
composer of "1 

VPopptles—-: 
Japanese Keun: 
Neil Moret of 

4 Grand Sacer 
sader, The Sain 
The Temples 
the Iand of N 

Somewhere - 
mental balla: 
that you can ' 

Mendelasoht 
with modern 
Odea, auther 

Very Popul 

Sweet Little | 

On a Suminre 

We Parte:t | 

and I: 

Moonlight: 

Sombrero ca 

lf l were «> 


of the Winds —This 
is one of the most beautiful con- 
cert waltzes ever written. Truly 


Weddin 


a musical inspiration. Its sur- 
passing harmony and rhythin 


music and the dance. e 

“In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree °— Is the greatest 
vocal hit since ‘After the Ball.” 
Its pretty sentiment and = be- 
witching meledy appeal to ev- 
erybody; the waltz chorus will 
live forever (a splend{d number 
for quartet). 

Radium Danee — Ballad from 
the comic opera, Pift, Patt, Pouf. 
Very govud piano number. 
Catchy, easy. 

Wake Up, Malinda — March 
two-step by Maud Nuyent. 
Great dance number. 

My Lady Laughter — New, 
breezy, dainty waltz. Name | 
characteristic of the music. 

The Giggler— March two-step. 
Simple and pleasing. 

Alnat I Lacky — March two- 
Diterent from others, 
one of our latest. 

The Simple Life — Two-step 


intermezzo. Simple, beautiful Farewell, 3 
strains, inspired by Pastor way: 
Wagner's new book. My Hinds. 
Moonlight— The great $20,000 Marie 
Two-step by the compuser of | Tennessee 


. . 
** Hiawatha.’ coon so 


WHITNEY-WARNER PUBL 
JEROME H. REMICK & ¢ 


DI 


30 Whitney-Warner Bldg. 





Light-weig! 


ELASTIC STO¢ 


for the Sxrim 


If troubled with 
comfort from hea‘ 
lay them aside an 
icose Ulcer. 
_. Marshall Elast 
Ina special loose . 
coolness, comfort 
ciency. 

No difference ir 
the same } 


$2.50 @ 


the Same unequa 
physician’s adwic 
extra charree. 

Dr. Marshall « 
mailas at his of 


We AT a k 

ror 
Write ToO-DA 
walualsle iz‘ 
spondence ce 
tmarked enwe!l 


MARSHALL TRUSS ¢ 
40000389 Ba 


KrO WUWsSeE 


a ~ “THE BES 
er Prevents v 


Ler, 

. . NiFRPLleE « ar : 
Price at Druggisteawith = *« St : 
25 cents, or from uS. —* ate aid a : 
THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren S+ 





























In circles where books are the topic 
of conversation a new novel by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward should be particularly 
welcome, for since the days of Robert 
Elsmere, published many years ago, she 
has never failed to bring forth a story 
which has aroused widespread discus- 
sion. Even yet Lady Rose’s Daughter 


furnishes talk at the dinner or the tea - 


table, while the new book, The Al arriage 
of Wallsam Ashe (Harpers Bros.), prom- 
ises to be a conspicuous feature of this 
season’s novels. The minute you have 
finished reading it you will probably 
rush to someone and entcr into a hot 
discussion over it. Opinions will differ 
over Lady Kitty, for already she has 
made enemies as well as friends. The 
bad blood in her veins runs riot, a mad- 
ness possesses her at times, and as you 
see the wreck she'makes of the life of 
William Ashe you will start out by hating 
her, and end by pitying or possibly lov- 
ing her. The story is, as may naturally 
he expected, one of English social and 
political life. It is said that Mrs. Ward 
has based this story upon the historic 
lives of William Lamb, Lady Caroline, 
and Byron. At any rate, she has gone 
a step further than she did in Lady 
Rose's Daughter, and in spite of a British 
public, which perhaps has held her in 
check in the past, she has made Lady 
Kitty reckless, daring and sinning; a 
French type of heroine in a conventional 
English setting. It will be interesting 
to see how the general reader receives 
this complex creation. 

Owen Johnson's first book, Arrows 
of the Almighty, has been said to be the 
strongest first novel ever produced in 
this country. His new book, /# the 
Name of Liberty, which has recently 
come from the press of the Century 
Co., is far and away better than its 
predecessor, and places its author un- 
questionably in the front rank of Ameri- 
can novelists. It is a story of the 
French Revolution, but not an historical 
novel in the ordinary sense of the term 
since, while it deals with the stirring 
events of that period, historical charac- 
ters are noticeably absent from its 
pages. The book is written from the 
point of view of the masses, and it car- 
ries one through the turbulent days of 
‘the Terror’ in Paris by the side of an 
orphaned flower-girl, a street seller of 
cockades, one of the vast army of women 
that spurred on to deeds of heroism and 
horror the sans culottcs. The storv is 
dramatic, as one might expect, and it 
touches profound depths of feeling in 
the sublime self-sacrifice of the girl hero- 
ine; but one must experience a tinge of 
regret for the utter worthlessness of the 
fellow who is the object of her love and 
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devotion. One who takes up the book 
will be loth to put it down unfinished, 
and he will gain by reading it a very 
vivid impression of the Revolution in its 
relation to the underworld that sup- 
ported and gave it strength. 

If you want a quiet, restful evening, 
disturbed only by occasional Jaughter, 
get Sara Andrew Shafer’s new book, 
Beyond Chance of Change (The Mac- 
millian Co.) and read it. If you hap- 
pened to read her other story, Thc Day 
Before Yesterday, you will be more than 
glad #¢o renew the acquaintance of 
Rachel and Dick and Sophy Jane and 
all the other amusing and _ natural 
children who reappear in the present 
volume. Weare all children at heart, 
and that is why we find ourselves 
enjoying these books, for Mrs. Shafer 
has caught the child’s point of view 
wonderfully and she makes you sce 
things as you used to sce them long 
ago. The book is full of the atmos- 
phere of an old-fashioned little vil- 
lage, where a group of children dwelt 
during the years that followed the Civil 
War. 

No book could be in greater contrast 
to the one I have just mentioned than 
the Baroness von Hutten’s new novel, 
Pam (Dodd, Mead & Co.). This is 
brilliant, witty, cynical and exceedingly 
clever. It will appeal to the worldly | 
wise and to those who wish to be> 
amused by something daring and out 
of the ordinary. The Baroness von 
Hutten is the modern successor to our 
old friend, the Duchess, but she has 
improved upon the Duchess’s methods, 
while her wit is sharper and her brain 
more original. If you are grown up 
and sophisticated, read Pam and forget 
the ethical side of the story, but if you 
are not yet grown and still unsophisti- 
cated choose some other book for the 
time being. 

One of the most delightful things 
about The Two Captatns (The Mac- 
millan Co.), by Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
is his preface. It is one of the best pref- 
aces [have ever read. So don't skip it. 
The story is an historical romance, and 
the two captains are Bonaparte and 
Nelson. The author boldly admits that 
he has put as much history in this 
romance as he could get in it, and that | 

| 








the history is as accurate and faith- 
ful as much study and reflection could 
make it. 

Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim may be 
counted on to write pretty good novels. 
His Mysterious Ar. Sabin (Little, Brown 
& Co.) is a story of love and intngue, 
diplomacy and adventure. There are 
wheels within wheels in the ingenious 
plot, and the possibility of a war be- 
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The 
Sole 
that 
Suits 
the 

Foot 















Do your feet ever burn or smart — ever Aurt ? 

The flexible sole of the Red Cross Shoe 
prevents the throbbing and aching caused by stift 
soles, for it bends with the foot. ‘This sole and the 
of the same supple, elastic leather 
(used in no other shoe), take all the **pound’’ and 
jar out of walking—give ample support to the foot. 

The Red Cross Shoe 
makes it pos 






! 
heel, made 







relieves nervous strain, 
sible for women to be on their feet 
at a time with comfort It is the standard 


shoe for trained nurses. 






hours 






on her feet much, eithe: 
on the street or in the home, business-office, school, 
and every woman whose feet are tender, needs the 


Red Cross Shoe 


For Comfort 
The Red Cross is a shoe for general wear—it is 
the only comfort shoe with 
foot that 
It is 
wears longer than a stiff soled 


Every woman who is 









style and trimness. It 






gives the dainty 





neat, appearance so 





Lighter, cooler and 
shoe. 
Made in all styles of Oxfords and high 


shoes $3.00-3 3. SO. 


desirable. noiseless. 








and in all leathers. 






If your dealer hasn't the Red Cross, send us his 
name and we shall see that you are supplied. 





None genuine without this trade-mark. 










Our booklet ** Women To-day”? tells 
how conditions have changed and 


ww the Red Cross meets the modern 
W rite 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


Cincinnati, 







or tt. 





> 
woman's needs 









820-830 Sycamore Strect, 


Sock Whole 
Holes ~~ Socks 


You Can Get 


SOCKS 


That Don’t Wear Out o% 4 
By Asking = 
O'"“ 









(/ 
THE SoOcK WITH LIFE 
3 PAIRS FOR 50c. 










4=ply on all wearing surfaces. Made in 
Black. Tan, Grayand Blue. All Fast C olors. 
The cule sock of merit sold at less than 25c. 





Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply you 
order direct from the factory, postpaid. 
analy Saeny Co., 1632 Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







Souvenir Postal Cards 


We have the largest assortment that can be found 
in the UNITED STATES, and will send you on | 
receipt of 10c, in stamps or coin more than the | 


equivalent in samples, also desc riptive list. 


Li theral disc pet vi 1 dca Ts 


UNIVERSAL ART CO., 10 E. 14thSt., New York City | 





PIANOS 












Sil AND 
ORGANS 


<= = SS 


TWO YEARS’ CREDIT IF NEEDED 


Simple as A BC to furnish your home with a beautiful High- 
Grade Cornish Piano or Organ, on a plan of payment arranged 
to meet your convenience. Special terms. We can satisfy any 


See honest person and save 
$25 payMENT 


one-half what agents 
and dealers charge. Ev- 
Balance at your own 
convenience 






erybody has the benefit 
of our Factory prices and 
can buy on any terms in 
reason. We will shipany 
Piano or Organ on 380 
days' trial. Freight paid 
—no money in advance. 
Goods shipped at our 
risk and safe delivery guaranteed. Payment commences after one 
month's use in yourown home. We do not make or sell cheap, 
trashy goods, but only the old relfatsle Cornish Pianos and Organs 
—High Grade, First Class. Warranted for twenty-five years. 


Distance is FREE 


no objection. 






1. The Beautiful 
We ship Cornish Album, 4 

marvel of printing, 
promptly color and design. 

2. Aset of colored 
everywhere. and embossed J/riita- 
We have ture Pianos and 

Organs. 
250,000 8. Our unique 
satisfied peuistered se - 

RR eee ence book—S, 
patrons. recent) purchasers’ 


names and ad- 
dresses— some 
that you know. 
4. Our plan to 
give every pur- 
chaser 96 PREE 
music lessons — 
fhe mast success- 
Jul tuttton tn the 
purchasers. word. 
All these FREE If you write AT ONCE and mention this magazine. 
REMEMBER ! ! { We make here in our own large and com- 
* plete Factories in beautiful Northern 
New Jersey, the World ned Cornish American Pianos and 


Organs. We employ hun- FIRST 
$10 payment 


dreds of skilled mechan- 
ics, and we build and sell 

Balance $5 a month or 
at your convenience 


If you want to 
buy a first-class 
Piano or Organ at 
factory cost we 
invite you to 
write to us to-day 
for our remark- 
able collection of 






at First Cost direct tothe 

eneral public the finest 

fanos and Organs in 
America. Mou can't get 
a Cornish if you don’t 
come to us direct, and if 
you do we insure your 
Satisfaction by our fron-clad bond backed up b 


a Mullion Dol- 
lars of Plant and Property. Don't think of buying elsewhere 
—Get the Cornish Plan First. 


Washington, New Jersey 
Established 50 Years 


CORNISH (0. 


THE NEW JOY TAILOR SYSTEM 


Waist, sleeve and skirt.—Ab- 
solutely accurate for any form. 
—So simple any one can use 
it.—Adjustableinevery part.— 
No combinations to forget.— 
No Figuring.—No curves to 
make afterward.—The Sys- 
tem does It all.—Most perfect 
dress and garment-cutting de- 
vice ever invented.—Used by 
the foremost Domestic Art 
Schools. Write for particulars. 


G. D. CONGER, GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


HANDY 
HAT FASTENERS 


Hold hat 











Sew or pin to hat. 
securely. Sample pair 2oc. 
post-paid. Money back 
if dissatisfied. Big seller 
--every lady wants them, 
Write for prices and terns. 
Manufactured solely by 


FAIR MFG. CO., 511 6th St., Racine, Wis. 





PAT'n 


AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
(Continued ) 


tween England and Germany affords 
the author an opportunity to present 
some surprising scenes. 

The Close of Day (D. Appleton & Co.) 
is a story of Chicago life that 1s fasci- 
nating, though pathetic—the story of a 
man born and bred to all that pertains 
to a life of ease and culture, losing 
health, money, age, and missing the 
love of his lifetime, only to come to the 
close of his days with naught but honor 
and reputation to uphold; the story is 
a common one, but there is always the 
element of tragedy in it. It is a story 
Frank H. Spearman may well be proud 
of having written. 

I for one feel a debt of gratitude to 
L. Parry Truscott for writing such a 
clever novel as The Mother of Pauline 
(D. Appleton & Co.). It is a problem 
novel, but let not that deter you from 
reading it, for the’ author has placed 
his heroine quite outside and beyond 
the ordinary women who have problems. 
The question involved is a moral one 
and not one bred of disordered nerves. 
That the author has treated it in a mas- 
terly manner is not saying too much. 

The story of any temptation that is 
not weakly yielded to is ever interesting 
reading, and more or less a revelation 
of an inner life. The Revelation of 
Herself (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a tale 
of the regeneration of a woman's 
moral nature; not that of a woman who 
was immoral or who had ever com- 


mitted an immoral act, but of one who 


was immoral in the sense that she 
thought it no wrong to act a he because 
by so doing she would become possessed 
of her grandmother's property. The 


_working out of the story is admir- 


ably done by Mary Farley Sandborn. 

I recommend most cordially Annie 
Payson Call's new book, The Freedom of 
Life (Little, Brown & Co.). If you are 
tired and nervous and overworked it 
will do you as much good as a rest cure. 
In this helpful volume Miss Call points 
out how in the principal affairs of life 
we may be spared the pain and annoy- 
ance of doing night in the wrong way, 
and how we may gain new life and 
strength for work. 

Everybody who has been fortunate 
enough to live in Mtinich, even for a 
short time, carries away with him tender 
memories to which he likes to cling. 
Much of the atmosphere of the place 
may be found in the pages of An A mert- 
can Girlin Munich (Little, Brown & Co), 
by Mabel W. Daniels. The author gives 
her impressions of Mtinich while she is 
there as a music student. 

Under the title Concerning Genealo- 
gies (The Grafton Press), Mr. Frank 
Allabeen gives a number of valuable 
suggestions to those persons interested 
in the study of family history. It 
covers many phases of the subject, the 
sources of information, the methods of 
research, the compiling, the printing, 
and the publishing of a genealogy. 

A new volume in the ‘American 
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(Dodd, Mead & Co.), a lively and in- 
teresting story for young people. 

If you are wondering why E. Nesbit 
chose such an odd title as The Phoentx 
and the Carpet (The Macmillan Co.) let 
me explain that the Phcvnix is a strange 
being who comes out of an egg that is 
found in a roll of carpet, and he tells a 
nursery full of children to follow him 
while he takes them upon many won- 
derful journeys. The book has a num- 
ber of humorous illustrations. It is in- 
tended primarily for the juvenile reader. | 

Amanda M. Douglas’ family _ of; 
Sherburnes are fast growing up, for} 
here comes a new Sherburne book | 
called Honor Sherburne (Dodd, mead) 
& Co.), in which the voung heroine is 
a married woman. It is one of those: 
wholesome stories that can be put on) 
the family book-shelf with Rosa Nou- | 
chette Cary, Barbara Yechton, and | 
the dear worn copies of Louisa M. 
Alcott. Another story which is worthy 
to take its place on the same book-shelf 
is The Little Grey House, by Marion Ames 
Taggart (McClure, Phillips & Co.). This, 
little gray house shelters a group of at- | 
tractive young people who know full well 
how to enjoy themselves, but who also 
know how to meet ill-luck. 

The Ruby Ring (The Macmillan Co.), 
by Mrs. Molesworth, is a pretty story 
about a dissatisfied httle girl who was 
continually wishing to change her lot— 
though it was by no means unpleasant, 
—and who when her wishes were grati- 
fied through the kind agency of a fairy 
found them, as is often the case, not 
entirely to her liking. Happily, the 
fairy finally returned her to her natural 
state, but the transformation worked 
a big change in her heart and made 
her a better and wiser girl. 

A collection of short stories about 
little girls and big dolls may be found 
under the title Dzxze Dolls (Broadway 
Publishing Co.), by Inda Barton Hays. 
These are stories of Virginia at the close 
of the Civil War and are prettily told. 

Two books of adventure that will 
appeal to boys are Teddy and Towser 
and lU'p the Forked River (H. T. Coates 
& Co.), by Seward D. Lisle. The 
former is a story of the early days in 
California, in which redskins and In- 
dian fighters take a lively part in fur- 
thering the fortunes of the young hero. 
The latter is a tale of the remarkable 
experiences and hair-breadth escapes 
of a party of young people in South 
American wilds. The books have a 
relation to each other, since some of 
the characters are the same. 

A second volume in the Colonial 
Series of stories for boys is The Crom- 
well of Virginta (Henry T. Coates & Co.). 
by Edward S. Ells. This is a stirring 
tale of Bacon's rebellion. The first 
volume told of the last emperor of the 
old dominion, and was called clas Aanert- 
can King. 

A book for very little people is the 
story of Akwnakoo, an African Boy 
(Flanagan Co.), by Marv Muller. The 
print is large and easy reading for the 
young reader. FLORA MAI HOLLY. 
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ee ee When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at. N ee *s 
en eatin 4 (4 Ue Latent wholesale. You pay the actual cost of making it N>. ‘ 
WA rete —- e with only our wholesale profit added. When you A 


buy a piano, as many still do—at retail—you pay the : 
retail dealer’s store rent and other expenses. You pay ‘Ns 
his profit and the commission or salary of the agents or «° 
salesmen he employs—all these on top of what the dealer 
himself has to pay to the manufacturer, The retail pront on 
a piano is from §75 to £200. Isn’t this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Anywhere Neos in adver 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 

States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 

deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. There is nothing to be paid either before the 

piano is sent or when it is received. f the piano is not satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in your home, 

we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obligation to keep the 
piano than if you were examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we say. Our system is so perfect that we can without 
any trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of the United States just as easily as we can in 
New York City, and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and without anything being paid in ad- 
vance or on arrival either for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material is given with every 


Wing Piano. SMALL, EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo—The 


tones of any or all of these instruments may be repro- 















In 37 pears over 40,000 Wing Pianos have | 
heen manufactured and sold. Theyare recommended | 
by seven governors of States, by musical colleges and | duced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano 
schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- | by means of our Instrumental Attachment. This im- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in | Provement is patented by us and cannot be had in any 





your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your other piano. WING tANS are made with the 
very neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names same care and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. 
and addresses. Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 





YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts. It tells about the different materials used in the different parts of a 
piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos to get 
out of order, and, in fact, is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the selection 
of a piano easy. _If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action 
workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano and how to tell 
good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of its kind ever published. It 
contains 156 large pages and hundreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano con- 










struction. Its name is “THe Book of COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT : k 
Prtanos.”? We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you have to Bj The Boo 
do is to send us your name and address. Cr 
Send a Postai To-day while you think of it met giving your name and : about 
e book of information, also Pianos 





address, or send us the attached or and the valua 
full particulars about the WING PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., P| ; 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


WING & SON, 350-360 West 13th St, New York 
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All heating methods 
steam or hot water are rapidly going 


out of fashion. Those who build can- 
not afford to put in anything but 


AMER CAN x. DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


When the time comes to sell or rent, 
this outfit assists to bring a quicker 
transaction at better price. Thousands 
move each year into new houses, flats, 
offices or stores solely to enjoy the com- 
fort. convenience, cleanliness, fuel-econ- 
omy and labor-saving of steam or hot 
water warming. Did you ever hear of 
any one of these wanting to go back to 
old-fashioned heating methods? Any 
argument in that to you? 


Unlike stoves or hot-air furnaces, our Boilers and Ra- 


diators are made upon the unit or sectional plan, so that if the 
building is made larger, or the rooms altered (66 per cent. of 
all buildtags are rebuilt) extra sections or parts may be read- 
ilv added or removed. Hence, to buy IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators is an Investment — not an expense. 
Put in now by best mechanics —a good time to buy! 
Whether your building is OLD or new, SM ALL or larye, 
farm or city,send for our booklet (free) ** Heating Investments 
Successful’ '—it will make you a better judge of heating values. 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 27 CHICAGO 
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The 

natural 

beauty of rare 
woods, the chaste 
designs, the ex- 
treme care in con- 
struction that char- 
acterize Royal 
Mantels, and the 
great saving made 
by direct purchase 


from_ the factory 
are points fully ex- 
plained in the “‘Ad- 


vance Courier’’— 

our elaborate trea- 

tise on Mantels— 
sent tree. 

WHITE MANTEL 

& TILE Co. 

612 Gay 8t., 

Knoxville, 

Tenn, 





Summer home in the woods or by 

the sea is to introduce too many 
articles of a trivial nature, a style of fur- 
nishing that is obviously unsuited to the 
main objects that are sought for in vaca- 
tion days—rest and recreation. Another 
incongruous element that may often be 
found in the camp or bungalow of 
moderate-priced construction is an at- 
tempt to install all the luxurious ap- 
pointments of the modern hotel. A 
useful simplicity is the true way to 
bring the temporary shelter into har- 
monious relations with its surroundings. 
If the almost identical purpose of the 


a | *HE common mistake in fitting upa 





HOW TO SELECT CAMP AND BUNGALOW FURNISH 


spirit of camp _ life tl 
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mountain home the hear 
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low seat for the little one 
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A BUNGALOW INTERIOR. 


living-room and piazza 1s recognized, 
the furniture that is chosen for each may 
be of much the same character. For 
exposure to the weather, however, the 
chairs and tables should be covered with 
a hard enamel or waterproof paint, and 
the rugs be capable of resisting sun and 
rain. 

The fireplace is naturally the chicf 
point of attraction in the interior of the 
bungalow, and ‘where there is hearth 
room there is always heart room.””) A 
broad, rugged treatment of stonework 
or bricks is in better keeping with the 
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panel (illustrated in this depa 
March) meets the requiremen 
camp practically and artistical 

If the windows are low, the 
curtaining is an opaque mate 
lights up prettily by lamplig 
hem at the top of each breadth 
sewed to rings that are slippec 
brass rod half an inch in diame 
without braid or trimming of a 
these curtains may be hung to 
and drawn across the glass when 
to darken the room.) An Indi: 
1s an attractive selection for ¢) 
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dows of the bungalow, or, if a finer tex- 
ture is practicable, the French linens 
printed from blocks by hand. 

If strict economy must govern the 
choice of floor coverings, some strips of 
Chinese matting may be sewed together 
and the ends bound with braid, or a 
grass matting rug, Japanese jute and 
dhurries of cotton may be selected. For 
durability and crisp style, the Indian 
mats in which a pattern in red, black 
and yellow is woven on a tan ground 
afford a wide range in sizes. 

The furniture manufacturers are zeal- 
ous in producing a limitless supply of 
chairs for the Summer camp, but too 
often with a loss of the trim simplicity 
that is found in the mission designs. 
The plain oak easy-chair and two willow 
chairs in the illustration of a bungalow 
interior are satisfactory examples of 
camp furniture. 

A swinging seat made of straight 
boards or woven from willow, and hung 
by iron chains from the ceiling, may be 
the divan for the living-room in the 
camp, and a settle-table will combine 
a double use in one article of furnishing. 

For children’s use, a pile of hair-filled 
cushions twenty-seven inches square, 
with a handle sewed on one side, will be 
found adapted to the inside and outside 
of the camp, and easily carried to the 
grounds or boats. 

Shelves and tables may be added from 
time to time as the need becomes felt. 
If space is scant, a shelf on hinges to 
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A UNIQUE WARDROBE. 


turn down against the wall when not in 
use is a convenient writing-desk, dining 
or work table, sideboard or serving- 
table. 
A unique call-bell has been devised for 
the bungalow to use in the dining-room 
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It will rejuvenate floors, weather-beaten front 
doors, chairs, old carriages, metal work, radiators, 
porch furniture, oil cloth, refrigerators, chandeliers, 
andirons or anything and everything that needs 
freshening, and you will never believe until you try 
it just how complete the rejuvenation is. 

Most of the Jap-a-lac that is used is used by 
women. An intelligent child ten years old will have 
no trouble with it, and will take pleasure and gain 
knowledge in using it. 

The old table, or chair, or desk, or bookcase that 
you think is fit only for kindling, because the varnish 
is scuffed or because the color is not to your liking, 
can be brought back practically to its original new 
value with 25 cents’ worth of Jap-a-lac. 

A simple description of Jap-a-lac is, that it is a 
stain and a varnish combined, and its uses exist from 
the cellar to the attic of every house in America. 

The colors of Jap-a-lac are twelve: 


WALNUT OX-BLOOD 

OAK DEAD BLACK 
MAHOGANY BRILLIANT BLACK 
CHERRY FLAT WHITE 
MALACHITE GREEN GLOSS WHITE 
BLUE GROUND 


Besides these there is Natural or Clear Jap-a-lac 


We want you to know Jap-a-lac as it really is. 
For you will never perfectly appreciate it until you 
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Ame, have actually put a brush in a can of Jap-a-lac, and 
/ =. ~—s with your own hands transformed some old floor 
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JAP-A-LAC, and a color card showing the different shades. 







To expedite reply, please address: 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Makers of High-Grade Varnishes for all purposes 

Dept. DA, 929 Williamson Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Withafew Collins Framelets, costing but 


Ke. each, a pair of scissors, and 

your favorite magazines, you 
can decorate any room in a few mo- 
ments. 

The Framelet has a delicate pebbled 
finish, with a beautiful beveled border, 
giving a striking frame-like effect. It 
is just the thing for framing magazine 
pictures, art prints, posters, drawings, 
Gibson copies, water-colors, book cov- 

vers, quotations, clippings—in fact, 
almost anything—makes inexpen- 
sive presents, prizes, and favors. 












No glass, gluc, sticky fingers ortrouble. Simply 
moisten the gummed edges, press picture firmly 
between front and back covers,and hang by at- 
tached rings. 







The Collins Framelet is made in artistic shades 
of gray, brown and green in the following sizes 
(dimensions show size of opening for picture): 






Size A, Square Opening, 3 x 4% inches 
Size B, Square Opening, 4 x5 inches 
Size C, Square Opening, 3 x86 inches 
Size D,Square Opening, 4 x6 inches 
Size E, Square Opening, 4%x 64 inches 
Size H, Oval Opening, 3%%x5 inches 
Size K, Oval Opening, 4 x6 inches 








Every first-class stationer, department store, or 
photographic supply house should have the Framelet, 
price 5c, If your dealer cannot supply you, send 

10c. for sample by mail, or $1.00 for 15 


prepaid. State size and color desired. 


A. M.COLLINS MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Photograph Mounts and Cardboards 


230-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Cheap as wood—We make all kinds of Lawn, 
Farm, Park and Cemetery Fence, also steel 
Ranges, and sell direct to consumer at manu- 
facturers’ prices. Catalogue free. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., No. 999 No. Tenth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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dol by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free samples. 
GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING AND HOUSE DECORATIC 
(Continued) 


or upon the porch, or it may be fastened 
to the outside of the house if necessary. 
The illustration shows the bell under a 
wooden hood, with a long leather strap 
and a motto burnt into the panel. 

Wall decorations that are significant 
of the out-of-door life and sports may 
be provided by 
some of the 


sion for this room is of 
woodwork is of the same 
to make a pink-and-w] 
changed fora color schen 
The walls may be covere 
yellow paper, with a flow 
against a deeper tone © 
rugs may be of mahogra 
and buff. The cretonne 





articles used 
about the camp 
—oars, floats, 
lanterns, pen- 
nants, guns, 
fishing -rods, 
etc. If flowers 
are not availa- 
ble, some green 
branches and 
vines may be 
brought in from 








fields and 
woods. Wooden 
boxes covered | : 
with bark may g 
be placed on | € 
| FP 
the porch steps | Le 
and filled with | h 
red geraniums, 
to give color to A 
the exterior of P: 
the camp at a ee 
small cost of in 
garden labor, A QUAINT CALL BELL. ae 
If furniture H 
can be con- 


structed of local material the camp will 
reccive its utmost distinction interiorly. 
The illustration of a clothes-press shows 
the use of a native bark in a design sim- 
ple and attractive. 

Eliminating the dainty accessories of 
the city bedroom need not rob the bun- 
galow chamber of an enjoyable individ- 
ualitvy. The beds may be covered with 
blue-and-gray blankets, without spreads 
of any kind, the floors laid with blue 
cotton rugs, the bedstead and washstand 
may be of neat white iron, and toilet 
sets, candlesticks and water-pitchers 
chosen from quaint, deep-colored pot- 
terv. In the details of the camp fur- 
nishings is the opportunity for the 
artistic ‘touch of design or color that, 
however restricted must be the outlay, 
will nevertheless repay careful thought 
for the selection. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ PROBLEMS IN 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 


(/nquirtes on the building. furnishing or 
decoration of the house, accompanied by re- 
turn postage, will be answered by matt.) 


THE SIZE FOR A SCREEN.—The height of a 
medium-sized screen is five and one-half feet. 
There may be two, three or four panels, each 
eighteen inches wide. The frame may be of 
ash, oak or chestnut, finished in brown or 
green. The panels may be covered with a 
plain textile fabric like burlap, denim, linen, 
taffeta or jute; or a figured material—cre- 
tonne, art ticking, glazed chintz, tapestry or 
silk, Or Japanese leather paper, Spanish 
leather or cowskin may be the selection. 


GUEST CHAMBER WITH MAHOGANY Woop- 
WORK.—As the furniture already in posses- 
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a 
parchment surface may be Saat 
covering, and the woodwork m: 
dark green. Old Japanese print: 
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The hall door may be hung wit 
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found for the floor, and colo 
stained-glass design may be dra 
panes of glass. A reading cl 
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place marked 7. A sewing tal 
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EXTERIOR CoLORS FOR A SEA- COAST 


Hovuse.—It is wise to use as little paint as we PEE = 
possible on a house situated seventy feetfrom 93s +e ¥ i» 4 — 
the salt water. The shingled sides and roof ry hig Al tataton \ ae ee 
may be allowed to weather-stain in the silvery Y es ant 2 a eae Ge 


gray that the sea air accomplishes at a rapid ‘cee 
rate. The columns and railing of the piazza 
and the sash trimmings may be painted a 
deep-cream color, and white-and-brown awn- 
ings may be put up in the place of shutters. 


WALL DECORATIONS FOR A SUBURBAN 
Hovse.—The hall and library finished in oak 
and the library in natural cypress suggest 
keeping the decorations in different shades of 
yellow, green and blue. As the hall has only 
ae seen to the north, the wall covering 

be a deep, true buff in stripes three 
ta es wide. The oe may have a warm 


green paper printed in two tones. In the 
Veer Buriens Pantry 
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CURTAINS 


An Artloom mercer- 
ized novelty of finest 
Egyptian yarn; beau- 
tiful creations of silky 
richness and softness 
Each side a different 
color effect. If used in a 
doorway between two rooms, 
the one side will harmonize 
with the colorings of the one 
room while the reverse side 
gives the artistic finish to 
the furnishings of the other 
room. Made three yards long, 
fifty inches wide, with silk cord 
or heavy tassels on the throw 
over. They can be had in red 
reverse green, olive reverse rose, 
nile reverse hunter’s green, dark red 
reverse olive, nile 


. reverse rose. $6.50 per pair. 
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are the triumph of tapestry making. They appeal to everybody 
with a taste for home decoration and beauty. The wide range for 
selection enables you to find any individual effect desired, for any 
room in your home, in curtains, couch covers or table covers. 


ig this label. Lt appears on every genuine Artloom production, 






VERANDA 


ma 





This label is the 
mark of character, fine- 


eee, 
Sn 


WesT ness of texture,trueness 4 
of design and color — S38 : 
dining-room a wainscot of plain burlap may | with the oe yp era PS 
be painted a dark brown like the tone of the | Ws aa for w re Art- 
woodwork, and a picture tapestry paper may | — oom brand is famous. 
be used on the upper part of the walls. The | § 
library, with only one window to the ‘north, | | Write: gioiay the nasieaf your dry goods dealer or defavtmen 
may have the buff color ina two- toned pat- : store, for Style Book ‘I,’ printed in colors, with Artloom sugg¢ ao 
> : for every room in the house. Mailed free on request. Or cut out this 
tern. The dining-room will not require any oupon and enclose with ten cents and YOUR DEALER'S NAME, and 
pictures, but the hall and library may have ff we will send you a plush velour square, in red or green, that can be used 
photo aphs or prints framed in dar oak, | : for centre piece or mounted for pillow top. It would cost fifty cents in 
any store, and they are made exclusively by us. 41 


and the parlor may have colored prints or 
water-color paintings framed with gold mats. | 


AN UNUSED RECESSED Doorway in a 
dining-room may be fitted with shelves and 
cup-hooks for holding china. A _ plain paper 
or fabric the color of the walls should be 
fastened to the door and the sides before 
the shelves are put up, to make a background 
for the china. 


RUG FOR A PARLOR FIFTEEN FEET 
SQUARE.—The correct size for a rug for this 
room is thirteen and one-half by thirteen and | 
one-half. The cheaper rugs are, unfortu- | 
nately, not made in this size, and the Oriental | 










PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VLAQD NEXTAR 


Just think of renewing all your Furniture, Piano and Interior Woodwork in 
an hour or two without muss, brush or labor, by simply wiping it with a cloth 
eran moistened with Liquid Veneer. There’s no drying to wait for. Seems like a 

dream, doesn’t it? We will prove it by sending a sample bottle FREE. 
BOTTLE Sold by Grocers, Drugyists, Furniture Dealers. Large bottle, enough to reno- 
Sent postpaidon Vate the ordinary home, 50c. If your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us 50c. and we will 
receipt of your send you a bottle, charges prepaid. 


d ' 
aaa BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. CO., DEPT. C, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





ones are difficult to find. The best solution 
of this problem is to choose a small Persian 
design in as good a quality of carpet as can 
be atforded and make it up with a border as 
a rug. 
THE ORDINARY PARLOR SET OF FURNI- 
TURE, with highly polished frames and bright 


tapestry covering, is not an artistic addition 

to the house. fi chairs, sofas and tables of ; ‘tewarts' m™ A T)RT TELEGRAPHY 
different kinds, but of good shape and com- BOOKKEEPING 
fortable make, are chosen, they will make a | oe Iron fence or SHORTHAND 


more livable interior than the commercial 
100 designs for reside ‘NCes, BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 


parlor set. 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 


AN OLD FLAX WHEEL that was brought Most SeenON. fence you Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are unable to 
over from Ireland a century ago is an inter- can buy. Cheap as wood; will | supply the demand for telegraph operators, book keepers atid 
eeu Pe heirloom for the home. The wood | last a lifetime. Write for ote ff Fence or Lawn Furni- sae ee ae sie trast ie tatiuae oe ne 
may be sandpapered and waxed, but no gold | ture. Highe st awards aoe Fair, 1904. Agents wanted. MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
paint nor bows of ribbon should be added. | THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. B, Cincinnati, 0. | 428 Institute Bullding, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Every 
Point 
Sweet 


Constant, 
complete 
circulation 
of fresh, dry, 
cold air, pre- 
vents germs 
and all im- 
purity; gives 
highest san- 
itary quality 
Case—Golden Quartered Oak to the 


IMPERIAL 


“ODORLESS” 


Refrigerator 
Only refrigerator in which milk and 
butter may be placed with food with 
odors without being affected by them— 
proof of perfect ventilation. Used by 
leading culinary experts and in homes 
where exquisite purity is valued. Lined 
with Opal Plate Glass—dazzling white, 
hard, smooth and dainty as fine china. 
Write for catalogue M. FREE. 


Buy of your dealer, if po: If he hasn't 
from us, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Opal Glass Ineaide 


ible. them, order 
airect 


Keyser Mfg. Co., 








“Don’t Wake Me!” 


Pure, home-made ice cream is the safest hot 
weather dessert for children and most refreshing 
to everybody. Easy to make with a 


Peerless Iceland Freezer 


Only three minutes for freezing fine, smooth and 
firm. Simple, efficient. Patented stationary dasher 
does away with hard turning, makes finer cream 


in less time and with less ice One motion. 


Don’t fail to write for our free booklet, S7X COOKS 

AND A FREEZER, New recipes for frozen desserts, 

by Mrs. Rorer, Mdme. Blay, Mrs, Lincoln, Mrs, Her- 
rick, Miss J. McK. Hill, Miss F. M, Farmer, 


THE DANA MFG. CO. Dept. A. Cincinnati. 


Dealer will refund money if not satisfactory. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 


Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
Special induce- 
ments to church and cem- 
Catalogue Jree. 





tence. 
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JUNKET IC IS DELICIOUS 


nd us 10c, to-d We will send you enough Junket to make 
juart tf rich, velvety ice creat l booklet of dainty 
lunket recipes This nutritious dessert fo 
wxly. Colors (6) and flavors (12) | 


“l delights every 
CHE. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, Hox 2583, Little Falis, NX. Y. 






eteries. 








460 North &t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 








est anc cheapest 





Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 


E CREAM} 
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CHAPTER VI.—A LESSON 


‘* 7 WANT to make a proposition,” 
| said Mrs. Kerr one morning. 
‘Rob’s uncle has a big market 
garden in Pike county. He has sent 
us two crates of splendid strawberries. 
If you will come across with your cans 
and canning necessities, you may have 
a crate to preserve. I'll put up the 
other.”’ 

“Oh, thank you; that is a gift I will ac- 
cept with pleasure, for I haven't canned 
any berries yet.” 

“These are rarely 
fine berries,’”’ said 
Mrs. Griswold when 
she raised the lid 
of a crate, ‘‘finer 
than any I've seen 
this season. I had 
planned. to preserve 
strawberries next 
week while they are 
in their prime. Some 
housewives wait till 
fruit gets poor and 
cheap before they be- 
gin canning. I do not 
believe in that. There 
is economy in paying 
a good price, not an 
extravagantly early 
price, but one that 
will command native 
fruit which is_ the 
finest, juiciest, best 
flavored on the mark- 
et. I study the tastes 
of my household, and 
put up as much or 
as little fruit as | know 
will be eaten.”’ 

“What are the best 
months for preserv- 
ing different fruits ?” 
asked Margaret. 

“In June come 
strawbernes, rhubarb and cherries: July 
brings red and black raspberries, goose- 
bernes, currants, blackberries and blue- 
berries. In August we have blackber- 
ries, peaches, plums, pears, and crab- 
apples. A September sun ripens quinces, 
grapes, barberries and citrons. When 
I am planning to put up fruit I make 
my preparations the night before. Fruit 
cans and lids are sterilized by put- 
ting them in cold water softened by 
borax and allowing it to boil for twenty 
minutes. I provide new rings; a rubber 
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ON CANNING FRUIT- 


which has been used c 
throwaway. When th 
thoroughly cleansed, fi 
water, put on the rubb 
tight and turn upside « 
of paper. If there is t 
it will show; therefore, 
there is a crack or chip 
by which bactema will 
the fruit ferment later. 

“Next morning I ns 


“THIS IS ALL THE SCIENCE THERE 1S ABOUT CANNI 


to market at six o'clock 
parcel delivery man to ci 
the fruit. This costs fifteen 
five cents, but it pays. |] 
pick of the finest fruit gathey 
the night before, and | hi 
the house ready to begin wor 
breakfast. Norah Washes the ¢ 


leaves the beds to air till aftery 
we both begin work on the fry 
1t out of the way before lunch-t; 
we have berrie: 


S enough haulled 
work. The regulation canne 


The Del; 
| 


) 


mace a EN \ 





berries are warranted to take away one’s 
appetite. They are shrivelled, bleached, 
tasteless bits of pulp floating in a sweet- 
ened pink liquid. Both color and taste 
have been cooked out of them. The 
only way to preserve strawberries per- 
fectly is to put them up without cook- 
ing. It isa trifle more expensive than 
the method by which other fruits are 


A ROW OF WATER-FILLED CANS UPSIDE DOWN 
TO SHOW ANY LEAKS. 


canned, but you will be repaid by the 
quality of your preserves.”’ 

‘Why are you sorting them over?” 
asked Margaret, while she watched her 
neighbor separate the berries into two 
bowls. 

‘The fine, large ones are for canning; 
the smaller berries are to convert into 
juice.”’ 

There was one quart of inferior ber- 
ries. Mrs. Griswold put them with half 
a cupful of water over the fire in a small 
saucepan. When they had cooked to a 
pulp she squeezed them through a 
potato ricer, then added to one pint of 
juice a pound of sugar and half a pint of 
water. While it simmered for twenty 
minutes she filled the cans with the 
fine berries and set them into the wash- 
boiler, which held a layer of excelsior 
and enough warm water to cover half 
of the cans. Fresh berries were added 
as the fruit sank intothecan. Into the 
bottles was poured the ruby - colored 


A RACK FOR THE HOT KETTLE TO REST ON, 


strawberry svrup. When each can was 
filled to overflowing the lids were 
snapped on, and hot water was poured 
into the boiler till it almost reached the 
top of the cans. The gas was lit under- 
neath, the lid of the boiler was put on, 
then the water boiled slowly for half an 
hour. The cans were lifted out and 
covered with a thick towel to prevent 
cool air striking them, that might have 
cracked the glass. 

‘This is all the science there is about 
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Apple Butter. 


An appetizing con- 
serve of tart apples, 
sweet cider, granu- 
lated sugar and pure 
spices prepared in the 


Heinz Clean Kitchens. 


Have your grocer send you 
















a 3-lb crock to-day. If it 
does not please you, you 
may return it to him at full 






purchase price. If you find 
it as good as we think it is 
you will want a larger pack- 
Nothing 
place as 








age next time. 
else can fill its 


A Relish for 
Children’s 
Luncheons. 


A booklet about the 57 varieties and 
their making will interest careful house- 
keepers—yours for the asking. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 


PITTSBURGH. U.S. A. 
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BETTER THAN BRUSSELS 
: Express Prepaid East of the Rocky Mountains 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, choice 
velorings., Woven in 
one piece. Both sides 
can be used; more 
durable than hiyh- 
priced carpets.  Suld 
to vou direct at one 
proft. Honey refunded 






To pay express charges, ane 
we will send you, prepaid, 

good brush and a sample c an 
of Rogers Stainfloor Finish, 
the best Floor Finish made, 
and the best general finish for 
Furniture and all Interior 
Woodwork. Contents of can 
will cover 20 square feet, two 
coats. Mention color wanted: 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Ma- 









9x15 ft, 6.25 






hogany, Walnut, Cherry, if not satisfactory. 
Malachite — or Trans ee Stamps accepted. Also Importers of Persian Rugs, Portieres and T.ace Curtains 
Our Bi ‘Care of Floors, mailed FREE. New Spring Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 





DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Dept. A. Detroit, Mich. 





ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687A Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ae oe KILLER ee ws ore ! Get Your Hem st rai Pe 


ing-room anc all place 





where flies are troub le. 

some. Clean, neat and 

will notsoil orinjureany- 

thing. Try them onceand 

you will neverbe without The Pelouze Hem Gauge “is an unvarying measure for hems, 
\ them. Ifmotkepthydeal.. tucks, ruffles, distances between battonhedes, hooks amd eves, 

ers, sent prepaid for 20c. ' Beautifully nickel-plated. Teer sale by leading dealers. If your 


dealer hasn't it show him this and he will wet it for vou; if net, 
we send postpaid. Only 25 Cents. Good agents wantel, 


- PELOUZE SCALE & MFG. CO., 118 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 


HAROLD SOMERS 
149 DeKalb Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Insist on 

the Trade We 
Mark, and if 
your dealer 
cannot sup- 
ply you, 
write to us. 


Donble ¢ ACH, 
Smooth Plain 


Finish 


They have 
that Quality 
which guar- 
antees you 
Durability, Con- 
} venience and 
\ Low Gas Bills. 


The genuine, 
bearing our 
Trade Mark, 
costs no more 
than others of 
inferior grade. 


Write for booklet 
“COOKING BY 
GAS,’’whichtells & 
you all about the § 
use of Gas for 
fuel— FREE. 


APR DETROIT STOVE WORKS @ePaESEE 
Az: Dept. D Aha 
Tats, Detroit—Chicago Mek 


\ 
er — st 
Tika ioe 
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\ THE ONE PERFECT 
DESSERT JELLY 


Clever Stern & 
Booklet Saalberg Co., 
Free! M'f'rs., N.Y. 


. rel, which nets 


. pounds of 






THE MAKING OF A HOUSEWIFE 
(Continued ) 


- canning fruit,’’ said Mrs. Griswold when 
' the last jar was set upon the table. 


‘Now I am going backward over a num- 
ber. of small points I have not men- 
tioned. Inthe future buy pint jars; they 


hold as much as you will require for two 


for cooking such fr 
quinces and for bo 


need a wooden spoc 
that holds a cupful t« 
ean, a fruit funnel \ 
mouth of a can, a 





THE UTENSILS THAT ARE REQUIRED AT PRESERVING TIME 


meals. After opening a quart can, the 
fruit must be used within a few 
days unless it can be kept in a cold 
place. Notice this wooden rack upon 
which I set the hot cans. It is a frame 
upon which silkoline was wrapped. 
Any dry gocds store will give you one. 
It is the handiest thing I know for set- 
ting hot kettles or cans on a table. 
Use the best granulated sugar for can- 
ning. If it makes a clear syrup it is 
all right; if there is a trace of a bluish 
scum, order your grocer to change it. 
It will pay you to buy sugar in larger 
quantities than a dollar’s worth. My 


plan is to wait each year till sugar drops ~ 


in price—it inevitably does after the 
fruit-canning 
season—then I 
purchase a bar- 


me ten pounds 
extra on each 
one hundred 
pounds. Forty 


sugar, for a 
barrel usually 
holds four hun- 
dred pounds, 
is economy 
worth while, to 
say nothing of 
the convenience 
in having plen- 
ty on hand at 
preserving 
time.” 

“IT wish you 
would tell me 
something 
about the utensils to use. 
borrower,” said Margaret. 

“Buy a preserving kettle of enameiled 
iron. It was not a necessity to-day, 
when we had only syrup to boil, but 
you will require it later in the season 

1100 os 


I am no 


skimmer, a measuring 
ricer, Which you will 
many things besides ; 
from fruit. 

‘About fruit I have 
own. Something in 
fermentation and | 
dampness which exist 
est cellars is not con 
fruit, and it is hard 
from an upstairs close: 
tory I had several hi 
from dark-blue paper. 
toenvelop a fruit car 
each is pasted a lab 
of the fruit written 
adopted this plan I h: 





A BOTTLE READY TO FILL WITH HOT FRUIT, 


fruity ; still it is not . 
Strawberry, when put. 
loses in flavor and col 
its juice, it is a plum, 
Blackberries, red and 
blueberries, cherries, pi 


Th 


“peaches, plums, apricots and damsons | 
may becanned as we have done thestraw- 
berries. Quinces and pears are a hard 
fruit; they require steaming or cooking 
to become tender. In fruits you have 
to peel, such as pears and peaches, 
always use a silver knife to prevent the 
fruit becoming discolored. Huckleber- 
ries, which I preserve in large quan- 
tities for Winter pies, are put up by 
quite a different process. Pour them 
into a can, shaking it till all the berries 
are in that it will possibly hold, then = > 
pour molasses over them till the can 1s 
full and not an air-bubble is seen any- 
where. Seal and set away in a cool 
place. When they are required, pour 
the contents of the can into a strainer. 
In an hour the molasses will have 
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Standard” 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One Piece 


Lavatories 































‘THE COST of a modern sanitary bathroom equipped with 
snowy “Standard” Porcelain enameled ware is so moder- 
ate that every home can and should have the comfort, health 
and luxury which its installation brings. No matter how low 
the cost, each fixture is beautiful in appearance and absolutely 
sanitary. It has the purity of china and the wear of iron. 


The bathroom question is so important, that we ask you to send to-day for 
our complete book “ MODERN BATHROOMS,” which shows many practical 
interiors from $70.00 to $550.00 with cost of each fixture in detail. It gives ex- 
pert advice regarding every phase of the subject, and is the only practical book 
about bathrooms. It was prepared at great cost in the interests of sanitation 
and “Standard” Ware, and is sent to any address for 6c. postage. If you are 
thinking only of a bath tub, you need this book. 


The fixtures shown in this illustration are: LENOX Lavatory, NEW FAVORITE Bath and 
EDUX Closet. The cost complete is approximately $101. not counting piping and labor. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our guarantee “$tasdard” 
.“*Green and Gold" label, and has our trade-mark “$tevdard” cast on the outside. 
Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse 
substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept. J, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices and Showroom in New York: “Stasdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
Cleveland, Ohio, 208-210 Huron Street St. Louis, Mo., 622 Security Building 
er NY aren and Os, Jocaph Sts Philad iphia, Pa. 906-0076 <= wealth Building 

, La, Baronne and St. Jose : adelphia, Pa., - ommon 
ee London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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“LET A JELLY-BAG DRIP OVER NIGHT.” 


a 


drained off. Wash the huckleberries; 
they will be as plump as when fresh. 
The molasses may be poured back into 
its jug and used again.”’ 

“When you pour boiling fruit and 
syrup into a can, isn’t there danger of 
breaking it? I had a glass measuring- 
cup snap in two yesterday when I put 
hot water in it.”’ 

“If you had a teaspoon in the cup 
it would not have broken,”’ answered Mrs. 
Griswold. ‘‘ When you are canning fruit, 
lift a jar from the boiling water in which 
it was sterilized and wind around it a 
towel wrung from hot water. Sterilize a 
rubber ring and lay on the mouth of the 
jar. Insert the funnel and drop in the 
jar a long-handled silver fork. Put the 
wooden frame on the table and sect the 
hot kettle upon it. Lift the fruit from 
the syrup and fill the jar, then pour in 
a ladleful of boiling syrup till the jar 
Overflows. With the handle of the fork 
press the fruit away from the side of the 
jar, that air-bubbles may escape. Put 
on the cover and snap it down tight.” | 

“Do all fruits require the same 
amount of sugar?’ asked Mrs. Kerr. | 

‘No, indeed. Consider the sweetness 
of the fruit you are preserving. Straw- | ey ey 7 ae 
berries are sour in comparison to red 
raspberries or blueberries. Suppose I 
make for you a table such as we use." —Ee a 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





The Peerless 
Seasoning 

Even a football player lacks ap- 
petite before an ill-flavored dish. 
Why spoil good food with bad 
seasoning when at the nearest 
grocer’s a delicate sauce may be 
found which gives millions satis- 
faction? 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


has stood the test for more than 








John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York, 
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When warm weather comes 
every housewife feels the need 
for cooling, appetizing drinks 
which are at the same time 
beneficial to the health. 


; {Welch's % 
GrapeJu 


served either as a grape juice, 
or in a dozen appetizing com- 
binations, is a perfect substitute 
for wine and all summer drinks. 
It is not only refreshing as a 
beverage, but it ‘acts as a tonic 
for young and old. 
Highest Award at St. Louis 


Ask your druggist or your grocer for it. 
It is sold in quart or pint | Stel Trial 
dozen pints $3.00 Express } aid east of 
Omaha. Booklet with delicious recipes for 
beverages and desserts made from Welch's 
Grape Juice, free. Sample three-ounce 
bottle, by mail, 10 cents 


Welch Grape Juice Company 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
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Frozen 
Desserts 


Delightful ices, 
custards, pud 
dings, ohillea 
fruits—dainties 
that everyone en- 
joys, can be made 
easily, quickly 
expense in a 

















and at little 


TRIPLE MOTION 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


These desse 
described in our new 
beautifully illustrated ¢ 
book,**Frozen Dainties”’ 
(sent you free if you 
ask). W rite to-day 
White Mountain 
Freezer Co. 
Dept 






rts are all 

















Nashua, 
N. H. 









heated by Gas or Gasoline ita cost 

L's ent an hour will doin one hourt he 
work of five hours witha flatiron. Simply 
turn the handle and the ironing is done with- 
out fatigue and more satisfactorily than by 
hand. Saves heated kitchens and perspir 












FREE. (ur ey ti strated booklet, 
‘* Modern Me ls in it ning,’’ sent free to 
inyaddress upon request Writeforit to-da\ 


Domestic Mfg. Co., Dept. G, Racine Junction, Wis. 


REFINED OCCUPATION ASSURED 


tu wemenwhocansell our Toilet Reyuisitesand blavoring Bvtracts 
tobestfaumbeintewn Youneed a tadvam eany money for outht, 


Write now tu THE ABNER ROYCE CO., Station B, Bax “* 53-A,"" Cleveland, 0. 









THE MAKING OF A HOUSEWIFE 
(Concluded ) 


Then she wrote down this table, indi- 
cating the proportions of sugar and 
water required in the syrups of the 
different fruits: 


Pineapple, - 1 1b. sugar, 1 pt. water 
Teaches, : os 1b. ™ 
Paes 12ib * es 
Pears, - 12lb “ < 
Blueberries, 12Ib * ee 
Sour Plums, - -3-4lb. “ * 
Sweet Plums, -1-2)lb. “ a 
Cherries, - - -12lb “ “ 
Red Raspberries, 1-2 lb.“ 
Blackberries.- -1-21b. “ - 
Strawberries,- - Jlb. “ ‘s 
“These quantitics give you well- 


sweetened fruit with a rich syrup. By 
cutting down slightly the amount of 
sugar you have an equally good preserve, 
with more of the flavor of the fruit.”’ 

“You set away six baskets of berries,”’ 
said Margaret. ‘‘What are we to do 
with them?” 

‘| planned to give you an idea of how 
jellies are made, then we will put up a 
tumbler of sun-cooked strawbernes, a 
method used in England. It is such a 
rich preserve that you can use it for a 
garnish, just as you drop a Maraschino 
cherry into whipped cream or a jelly.” 

“Can jelly be made from strawber- 
ries ?"’ 

‘Not from strawberries alone. They 
are lacking in pectin, a carbohydrate 
which resembles gelatine. It dissolves 
in boiling water, but stiffens in cooling. 
The fruits which contain the largest 
amount of pectin are quinces, apples, 
crab-apples, currants and grapes. The 
juice of strawberries would not jelly by 
itself, but if 1 add to it some fruit which 
is rich in pectin I get a delicious and 
firm jelly.” 

“Only,” suggested Margaret, ‘I have 
neither quinces, apples, currants nor 
grapes on hand.” 

‘Perhaps not,”’ said Mrs. Griswold, 
“but I happen to have two baskets of 
half-ripened currants we got for pie- 
making. You may have them.” 

She returned a few minutes later with 
the fruit. 

“IT brought a jelly-bag along,’ she 
said. “You have not been housckeeping 
long enough toown a jelly-bag. Now we 
will hull these berries, reserving the 
large, perfect ones for preserves, while 
the smaller ones will go into a jelly.” 

Two quarts of strawberries went 
into a granite kettle with the currants. 


They were masheci 
till the juice flowed, 
flame to cook slowly 
the pointed crash b: 

“Now, if you will h 
bag open, I will pou 

“Why did you wri 
water?’ asked Marg 

“To moisten it. I 
in while it was drvw, t: 
absorbed half a cup c 
we will hang the bas 
the sink and set a 1 
catch the juice. The 
in here. Wewant it 

“Why?” 

“You know how 
when it cools. Pec 
property. Late in th 
make grape, apple 
hang the jelly-bag cl 
the warmth will keep 

“When will it ceas 

“Let it hang over n 
ing measure the juic: 
juice use a pint of suzy 
in a pan in the oven. 
half an hour, then adc 
Ten minutes’ boiling 


jelly. Pour into hot 
aside to cool. Nex 
melted parattin into 


cover with the tin lic 
“Can other fruits 1 
rants for jelly ?’’ aske 
“Yes, indeed; curra 
very good, but you ma 
flavors by using equa! 
raspberries, cherries, p- 
berries; each one of tl 
pectin, so they require 
other fruit to make the 
the way, remember th: 
jelly is much better unc 
ripe. It is also hard t 
has been picked soon é 
“Tam curious to km 
cooked berries,’’ said 
“We have here four 
berries,’’ said Mrs. ( 
lifted them off the sc: 
them in the preservin 
four pounds of sugar 
the fire and heat slow 
point. Let it simmer 
skimming thoroughly. 
serve on platters and 


“window for twenty-fo 


pour into jelly glasses 





THE FRUITS OF A SUMMER IN JARS, 
(To be continued tn the July number. J 
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ZU ZU: | 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Three—Four! 


After the first package 
you always want more. 


ZU ZU 


GINGER SNAPS 
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There’s nothing that lures you on like the spice 
that’sina ZU ZU. It’s simply irresistible. 
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COMMUNITY 


artistic 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY Lrp. 


SILVER. 





- 


FLOWER-pE-LUCE 


Community Silver is 


| sought for its style and 


durability. 


Style first. It was 
chiefly the Community s 
designing which 
made Community Silver a 
fad last Fall. The ex- 
quisite Flower-de-Luce 
pattern has replaced many 
an old-fashioned silver ser- 
vice in homes of taste and 
refinement. 

Jewelers and silverware 
experts, however, are es~ 
pecially attracted by the 
durability of Community 

ilver. 


ONEIDA,NY. 
Founded in 1845 
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STRAWBERRY CENTRE- 
PIECE AND INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICE.—POTS OF GROW- 
ING PLANTS IN WILLOW JARDI- 
NIERES USED FOR TABLES; 
PERFECT, UNHULLED BERRIES 
HEAPED IN THUMB-POTS, 
LINED WITH FOLIAGE, THEN 
SERVED TO GUESTS; POW- 
DERED SUGAR IS PASSED 
IN A SEPARATE DISH. 


ICE-CREAM SURPRISE. 
— PUFF PASTRY SHELLS ARE 
FILLED WITH BERRIES; 
THEN COVERED WITH VA- 
NILLA ICE-CREAM; DECO- 
RATED WITH HICKORY NUTS 
AND CRYSTALLIZED STRAW- 
BERRIES ON TOP. A STRAW- 
BERRY CREAM WITH FRUIT 
MAY BE SUBSTITUTED. 
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BY ANNA W. MORRISON 
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“With sunny smiles and showery tears 


The soft, young June day now appears.” 
—McLellan 
















BOXED CAKE BEFORE 
ARRANGEMENT.—B8OXES 
LINED WITH PARAFFIN PAPER, 
EDGED WITH LACE; CAKE 
DECORATED ON TOP WITH 
ICING, THEN ARRANGED 
TO FORM WHOLE CAKE. 
PLACE ON TABLE WHERE 
GUESTS CAN BE SUPPLIED 
ON LEAVING THE HOUSE. 
















MAIDS’ CAKE.—WHITE 
FRUIT-CAKE BAKED IN FUN- 
NEL PAN; CUT INTO SLICES; 
RIBBONS—ONE END A SILVER 
MEMENTO, OTHER A HEART— 
ARE LAID OVER TOP AND SIDE 
OF SLICES; DROP MEMENTOS 
IN CENTRE; ICING OVER ALL; 
FRILLS OF ICING INDICATE 
SLICES, THAT ARE SEPARATED 
WITHOUT CRUMBLING CAKE; 
EACH MAID DRAWS A SECTION. 
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FRUIT PUNCH.— ONE 
QUART EACH SHADDOCK, 
STRAWBERRY, PINEAPPLE, 
ORANGE JUICES; ONE PINT 
LEMON JUICE; SUGAR TO SUIT; 
SHAVED ICE IN GLASSES; 
THEN HALF FILL WITH 
JUICES; FILL WITH MINERAL 
WATER; ICE~CREAM AND 
STRAWBERRY ON TOP; 
COMPOTE OF FANCY CAKES. 


STRAWBERRY CROQUETTES 
—POTATO, FISH, FOWL OR 
FRUIT MIXTURE IS FORMED 
INTO LARGE STRAWBERRIES 
AND DENTED WITH POINTED 
KNIFE; THEN EGGED AND 
CRUMBED AND FRIED. GREEN 
PAPER HULLS AND TWISTED 
STEMS PLACED ON TOPS. 
SERVE HOT ON PAPER DOILIES, 
ONE TO EACH GUEST. 


“Vaem 
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To the Careful Housekeeper 


Hot Weather is 
Armour’s Extract 
of Beef Weather 


It saves fuel by being easily 
and quickly prepared. 

[t saves temper by making 
Soups, Bouillons, etc., in a few 
moments that would require 
hours by the old “take-a-shin- 
of-beef’’ method. 

It saves money because it re- 
duces table expenses: the meat 
juices lost by the first cooking 
may be replaced with a small 
amount of Extract. 

It often saves the day by offering 
a solution of how to feed the un- 
expected guest; it’s an emergency 
ration always ready for use. 


How to Use 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


A small quantity added to Salads, Soups, 
Gravies, Vegetables, Cold Meats, Game, etc., 
gives a tempting flavor and color that can be 
obtained in no other way so economically and 
conveniently; it makes the dish more digesti- 
ble and insures its being relished. 














FREE 
A Kitchen Bill File 









Soups. Sauces, 
Grav es and Beef Tea, 





Convenient for holding Grocers’ and Butchers’ bills, checks, etc. 


One sent free, while they last, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of metal cap from a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef, or a label from a 
bottle of Asparox or Tomato Bouillon. 


Armour & Company 


Chicago 


Sarrington Hall = 
rare 


We are so certain it will please you 
that we offer a 


SAMPLE CAN FREE 


SEE COUPON 


your nearest grocer handles 
Barrington Hallisa rich, well-mature« 
Mocha and Java prepared! for the « 
tirely new process. It is cut into 

# uniform size and is freed from the 
tannin-bearing chaff—the 
coffee—always found in cx 


Possibly it now) 
iwell-blended | 
offee pot by an en 
fine particles of 
dust and bitter 
only injurious property {n 
ittee pround the old way. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“THE SECRET OF GOOD COFFEE” Jj 


It explains why no other coffee « 
Hall in flavor, and why it can be used without fl] effect 
by those who find ordinary coffee injures them. One 
pound of Barrington Hall (steel-cut) will make 20 cups 

® more of perfect, full-strength coffee than the same or 
any other brand ground the old way. 


; A DELICIOUS COFFEE | 
4" NOT A TASTELESS SUBSTITUTE 
| CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is jf 


the « nly genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. 

We own the process by patent right; ar 
cut, aaa ack by machinery at our factory in l and 2-lb 
sealed tins. There are so-called imit tic ns on the mar 
ket. Your protection therefore {s in asking for and 

y receiving only the Original Barrington Hall Brand 


an equal Barrington 


id roast, steel- & 


hi 


pe eee - — - 
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CUT OFF THIS COUPON 


on, giving ine and grocer’s 


“BAKER & CO., Coffee Veccatleny 
h 236 2d Street N, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me, without expense, sample can of 

! Barrington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet: 

m in consideration I give herewith my grocer's name 
(on the margin). 


Mmapaz naine., 


s My own address is 


\ > — — — a 
\" Séeeea- <_< = ieieieiebetaieieieieiebeet reas 





To - 
insure Be 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


Knitted 
Table 






Send 

for 
Padding Free 
Saves table linen at Booklet 


china. Easy to wash. 


j 
sii 


KNITTED PADDING CO., 2 Chapman Street, Canton Junction, Mass. 


RIG INCO. INCOMES * a2 to aso a Week for vetting or 
ders for our celebrated Teas, Cotlees 
Baking-Powsler, Spires and Extracts. For spect terms ad- 


are-vss THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
Dept. 277 








31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York 
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LUNCHEON DISHES 


HE very fact that luncheon is a 
| light meal, consisting, usually, of 
but one substantial dish and its 
accessories, is the reason why it should 
be attractive to both eye and palate, 
and why the main dish should be 
savory and satisfying. To fulfil these 
requirements, the housewife is ever on 
the alert for ideas and suggestions for 
cooking and serving wholesome lunch- 
eon dishes that require little time to 
prepare. The following recipes have 
been compiled with this want in view: 
CHICKEN SOUFFLE.—Bring one cup- 
ful of milk to a boil, then stir into it 
one teaspoonful of flour wet with a little 
cold milk; boil up once, then add one 
cupful of cold minced chicken and the 
beaten volk of an egg. Take from the 
fire, season to taste with celery salt 
and white pepper and stir in the whipped 
white of the egg. Butter individual 
molds, fill with the mixture and bake 
fifteen minutes. Unmold, arrange on 
a platter, garnish with parsley and sliced 
lemon. Serve hot. Minced beef, veal 
or lean pork may be used instead of 
chicken. 

CHEESE SouFFLE.—Blend two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of salt, the same of ground mustard 
and a dash of cavenne with four table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter; add a very 
little at a time, and stirring constantly, 
one cupful of sweet milk; let boil up, 
then turn into it half a cupful each of 
grated cheese and grated breadcrumbs. 
Take from the fire and add three beaten 
egg yolks. When cooled a little, fold 
in the whipped whites of the eggs, turn 
into a buttered ramekin and bake 
until browned. Serve at once. This 
dish is an excellent substitute for meat. 

Mock Birps.—Take minced veal or 
chicken, season to taste and_ bind 
together with beaten egg as when mak- 
ing croquettes. When bird molds are 
not at hand (these may be bought and 
are very useful), shape with the hand 
to simulate small birds; rub over each 
with beaten egy, then dredge with bread- 
crumbs, arrange in a frying basket and 
fry a golden brown in deep hot fat. 
Serve on squares of toast. Garnish with 
parsley and tiny cubes of beet pickle. 

LosBstER Farcé.—Cut fine the con- 
tents of a pound can of lobster; cream 
one tablespoonful of flour with the 
same of butter and stir into one cupful 
of boiling milk; take from the fire, add 
half a cupful of breadcrumbs, the 
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mashed volks of 
the minced lok 
spoonful of cho 
and pepper to se 
mixture into a 
brush over witl 
with breadcrum 
oven. Garnish 
and lemon cresc 
SARDINE OMEI 
and bones from 
dines, and sauté 
Prepare a four-e; 
way; just befor 
sardines in the cc 
lemon juice. Set 
ter with a garni; 
slices of lemon. 
Eccs IN NEST 
large biscuit cut 
slices of bread anc 
brown. Separate 
of six eggs, drop 
separate cup cor 
water. Whip the 
on the rounds of t 
in the centre of « 
drop a bit of but 
egg yolk to each 
a baking tin and 
oven until of a 
Dust lightly with > 
and arrange for in 
CHEESE SALAD | 
one-quarter of a 
mix with enough s. 
smooth and cream 
cutting lengthwise 
boiled eggs, then 
Fill the cavities wit 
Put the yolks thr 
and sprinkle on t 
dust lightly with s 
of shredded lettuce 
HaM witH JELL 
boiled ham into 
season highly with 
juice and broil tw 
range on a hot p 
a sauce made by m 
ful of tart jelly, t1 
spoonful of butter ay 
Boil up once. Pou. 
ham, and serve at ¢ 
ESscaLtLopep (Cy: 
cut into small leng 
fine celery, then co\ 
water and cook ten 
to the fire, add one- 
Water, the same of 
has been mixed ty 


flour. Boil up, season to taste with salt 
and white pepper and remove from the 
fire. Butter a ramekin; put into it a 
layer of breadcrumbs, dot with bits of 
butter and cover with the celery mix- 
ture; so continue until the dish 1s filled. 
Bake a light brown, and serve without 


re-dishing. KATHERINE E. MEGEE. 
aes 
SPINACH, AND ITS HYGIENIC VALUE 


Spinach for hygienic purposes is one 
of the most valuable of vegetables. It 
is wholesome, a pronounced laxative, 
and cooling and purifying to the blood. 
It is in many instances recommended in 
place of medicine, containing as it does 
a large proportion of nitre in all purity 
and strength direct from Nature's own 
laboratory. 

Spinach is most healthful for growing 
children and for adults. In cases of 
restricted diet, following stomach or 
liver derangement, it is frequently the 
only vegetable sanctioned. Its yener- 
ous use cannot be too strongly advo- 
cated, especially during the Spring and 
Summer seasons. It should be _ pre- 
sented at the table at least once a week. 

Spinach should be cooked in as little 
water as possible, and this water should 
never be thrown away, as it contains a 
great portion of the medicinal essence of 
this healthful vegetable. When strained 
off, it should be put aside to add to 
soup—either any vegetable soup, and 
stock, or to that greatest of delicacies, 
cream of spinach soup. It will also, 
because of its color, be found of 
value in lending a greenish tinge to 
coloring confections and in producing 
a green mayonnaise to serve with cold 
salmon. 

Spinach must always be washed in 
many changes of water. It should first 
be carefully picked over,all soft and dis- 
colored leaves thrown away and the 
roots cut off and discarded. Much 
sand and earthy particles adhering to 
the roots will be got rid of in this way, 
and time and trouble saved in the sub- 
sequent washing. 

Spinach diminishes greatly in bulk 
in cooking. A half peck of spinach 
will serve six or eight persons. Put 
this quantity in a large pan or vessel 
of clear, cold water after discarding the 
portions advised above. When it has 
stood for an hour, remove several hand- 
fuls at a time to a good-sized, coarse 
colander. Place under the cold-water 
faucet and let the water run forcefully 
through the spinach leaves, separating 
and tossing these apart so that all may 
have the thorough benefit of the cleans- 
ing power of the running water. Then 
return the spinach to the large vessel, 
filling it once more with fresh water, 
emptying out and renewing the water 
until no deposit or settling of sand or 
gritty matter can be found in the vessel 
—a troublesome process, but. the only 
means of insuring the absence of the 
sandy or gritty particles. 

The water adhering to the leaves after 
these several washings will De quite suf- 
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% One foot for carpet tacks; one foot for matting ff 
tacks. Simply change the feet to pull either. A ff 
slight pressure on the handles lifts the tacks 
straight up out of the floor without destroying 
them. Saves the matting and carpet. 

Made of the finest grade of steel, 
there's nothiny to break or get 
out of order. Any one can 
see at a wlance what a house- 
hold convenience it is. For 
sale everywhere. Price 25c. 
1 GENERAL SPECIALTY CO. 


501 Harrison Building, 
Philadelphia 





z Full-length $ 
GENUINE TURKISH COUCH, 9 ae 


Sent on approval on receipt of $1.00 with order. 
This handsome couch, like esta don, is 73 inches 
long, 30 inches wide; has selected quartered oak ve- 
ne ered fri ime, guaranteed steel spring construction, 8 
rows tufting, hair and tow filling, and is covered with 
genuine ‘* Fabrikoid.’ ORDER TO- DAY. If not 
satisfactory return at ourexpense. Write for our 240- 
page catalog describing and illustrating over 4,000 
articles in the house-furnishing line. 


STEWART BROS., 435 N. High St., Columbus, 0 





: beautiful 
wuld i send for this interesting and 
~* / instructive little book called '*Lawns 
FOR LAWNS CEMETERIES. 1d) WF / —Their Making and Their Care.” 
\ : Valuable information compiled from 
+> soar ne 4 atta cha tatapee Be as lotr Gov Senne ss and expert gardening 
Tae de Baie Beets irces telling you how to secure and 


ENTERPRISE UNDG FENCE 0 f sintia ‘seit "grotto wat 


eee aaa) Le “THE TOL EDO RI BBE R co., 


Ae aaa Oe 


WROUGHT (RON EA WIRE _ 


440 Summit St. Tole de: Ohio. 
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POWDER 


| can make Ice Cream just 
as well as my Mamma 


All I have to do is to dissolve a 
package of Jell-O Ice Cream Powder in a 
quart of milk, pour it into the freezer and 
freeze. It only takes 15 minutes and makes 
two quarts of the best Ice Cream I ever ate. 
It does not have to be cooked, sweetened, fla- 
vored, or have anything whatever added to it. 
Four kinds: Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry 
and Unflavored. If your grocer cannot sup 
ply you, send us 25c. for 2 packages. 
Beautifully illustrated recipe book issued 
April 15, 1905, free. Address 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 


Jell-O and Jell-O Ice Cream Powder received the highest 
rward, Gold Medal, at St. Louis Exposition, 1904 
We invite you to visit our Exhibit at World's ! air, Port- 
land, Oregon 





a | 
SP | 

Two different frozen desserts made at the 
same time. Possible if you havean American 
Twin Freezer. Two different flavors of ice 
cream, an ice cream and an ice, a frozen cus- 
tard and a sherbet made at one freezing. 
Simply rock a lever; no crank required. 

The American Twin Freezer is the latest 
product of the makers of the Gem, Blizzard 
and Lightning freezers and embraces their dis- 
tinctive features. Pails with electric-welded 

wire hoops that cannot fall off ; 
drawn steel can bottoms that 
will not fall out; and auto- 
matic scrapers. 
Vrs. Rorer, FREE. 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 


















Drop us a card for particulars as to how you ca t 
yourself in pe ssession of a first-class « ook who will save 
50 per cent. in fuel, labor, time and provi 


stons. Willinsure deli iousl yt ooked, easily 


digested, never spoiled, steaming 
hot meals, and only use one burner 
to cook a dozen different things at 
one time. Fine for dyspeptic people. 


Combination Style — Bakes and 


Steams at Same Time. THIRTY | 

DAYS’ TRIAL, Handsomely illus 

trated catalogue mailed free. $1.00 

Cook Book, 4c. postage. AGENTS ‘i - 
WANTED, both sexes, nany mak 7} po 


td 





OHIO COOKER CO., 608 Jefferson Avenue, TOLEDO, OHIO 





6 Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
in scrdypt lettering, in: Tuding: two 
sets ofenvel pes, $2.60, 100 Visit- 
ing Cards. $0c, Write for samples, 


D. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 936 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE KITCHEN 
(Continued ) 


ficient for the purpose of cooking fresh, 
young spinach. For older spinach a cup- 
ful of boiling water may be added when 
putting on the fire. For the young spin- 
ach of tender quality, simply remove 
in handfuls from the vessel of cleansing 
water to a large cooking kettle, and 
cover, tossing up the spinach occasion- 
ally, that it may not burn or adhere to 
the bottom of the utensil. When it 
commences to grow soft, which will 
be in about fifteen minutes or less, 
add a_ level tablespoonful of salt and 
let cook five to ten minutes longer. 
Then drain thoroughly, using a fine 
strainer or colander, into a bowl, which 
will hold the liquor to be used in soup 
as advised above. When drained as 
dry as possible, put the spinach into a 
chopping bow] and mince very finely. 
If desired still finer it may be pressed 
through a sieve. Then put into a pan 
with a little butter and a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of cream and a scasoning of 
pepper. Add according to taste a dash 
of grated nutmeg or a little onion juice. 
Let all simmer together very slowly for 
a few moments, stirring occasionally 
with a wooden spoon. Serve with sliced 
hard-boiled eggs. 

Left-over cooked spinach and creamy 
mashed potatoes may be molded into 
small balls, dipped in beaten egg, then 
in crumbs and fried to a golden brown. 

Again, left-over cooked spinach may 
be served as spinach souffié, combining 
a cupful with a well-beaten yolk of egg. 


Stir over the 
moments, Or jt 
firm, but not }> 
to cool, and t. 
stiffly beaten 
Place in indiv 
shells and put 
twelve minutes 
it falls. 

For green sat 
scant quarts ¢ 
Squeeze out all 
mortar until p 
a saucepan ovc 
slowly a white 
of milk or crear 
each of flour .; 
perfectly smoot. 
and salt and se 

Cream of spir 
on the above Ih 
which the spir 
and increasing 
or very rich m1 
level tablespoon 
butter. As soc 
blended smooth: 
thickened crean 
and remove to tI 
ing just before 
cupful of whipp 

Spinach forms 
hygienically, a s] 
paniment to ve 
recommended, a 
the labor entailec 
article. 
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SOME UNIQUE DECORATIVE DES 


With a little time at one’s command, 
many dainty decorative effects can be 
given to simple desserts, ingenuity sup- 
plying ways and means to take the 
place of the expensive implements 
used by the chef of high degree. 

Macaroon GATEAUX.— For preparing 
this toothsome dessert small baking- 
powder boxes can be used instead 
of the expensive cylindrical molds. 
Make a syrup of half a cupful of sugar 
and two tablespoonfuls of water and 
boil until a little dropped into cold water 
will crack. Butter or oil the outside 
of the molds. Select white macaroons 
and carefully cut a portion of them in 


‘halves, dip in the syrup and arrange 


arountl the molds, alternating whole 
macaroons and halves until the top is 
reached, being careful that the edges of 
the little cakes touch securely. When 
“set,” fill the mold with water slightly 
warm until the macaroon basket can 
be slipped off intact. Drain a can of 
ox-heart cherries, remove the stones and 
replace with tiny balls of 
paste moistened slightly with  rose- 
water; fill the gateaux with the fruit two- 
thirds full, top with whipped cream 
tinted a pale-rose color with cranberry 
juice, and serve on lace-paper doilies 
placed on daintv little plates. Have the 
syrup for dipping quite cool, and do not 
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fill with the fruit 
ORANGE RING 
sized oranges, r 
divide in eighths 
break the delicz 
pare a sugar syru 
macaroon gateau: 
of acake pan abou 
dip the orange s 
and line the sides ¢ 
that they overlay 
will make them : 
and form a solid ; 
set, slightly warm 
a cloth wrung out 
it, remove the ring ; 
fancy dish and fill 4 
made as follows: 1 
cream to a stiff fre 
flavor with almonc 
sertspoonful of gray 
ened in a tablespx 
and dissolved ove 
heaping cupful 0; 
finely crushed and : 
stiffened, fill the or 
a cold place to be 
APPLE Sxow-B a, 
steam until soft ww] 
sour apples. Rub 
a bowl, add a te 
juice for each apy 
ounce of gelatine ¢ 


and sugar to make pleasantly sweet. 
Keep in a warm place until the gelatine 
is dissolved, then cool, and when quite 
cold whip in, a tablespoonful at a time, 
a meringue or kiss mixture made of the 
whites of four eggs and-four ounces 
of sugar. Drop the apple snow in 
balls into a flat glass dish, heaping it 
in pyramidal shape and _ decorating 
each ball with candied cherries. This 
dessert may be served with a_ boiled 
custard and angel cake. 

Louis’ WELts.—Work into a pound 
and a half of sifted flour one pound 
of the best butter worked to a waxy 
cream in cold water; when thoroughly 
incorporated add two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of shredded almonds, one 
tablespoonful of cordial, a pinch of 
salt and a dessert-spoonful of sugar. 
With ice-water work to a smooth 
pastry, using care, as in making puff 
paste, to not use too much water. 
Roll out, cut round rings of different 
sizes, making several of each size; 
brush these with beaten egg, and with 
each size separately build up hollow 
forms by laying the rings on one 
another, and bake separately. Fill 
these, beginning with the largest, 
which has been placed on a flat serving 
dish, with alternate layers of plum 
marmalade and whipped or clotted 
cream, and build a shapely pyramid, 
having the smallest form on top. 

AppLe FLawn.—Line a shallow plate 
with crust made after the foregoing 
recipe. Cover the bottom crust with 
apple or peach marmalade to the 
depth of half an inch. Peel, core and 
cut in quarters four large apples and 
steam until tender. When cold, cut 
each quarter in three pieces, length- 
wise, and arrange on the marmalade; 
dust heavily with sugar and place ina 
moderate oven for thirty minutes. 
While the pie is baking make a rich 
egg-custard mixture with a pint of 
milk, the yolks of five eggs and half a 
cupful of sugar; pour over the pie 
when the latter is nearly done and 
return to the oven until the custard 
is ‘“‘set.”” When cold, cover with a 
layer of whipped cream, and with a 
cornucopia of stiff writing paper (which 
very nicely takes the place of a pastry 
bag and tube) trace a lattice design 
with partially liquefied currant jelly. 

BLARNEY STONES.—Blanch one pound 
of sweet almonds and one ounce of 
bitter. Pound in a mortar, moistening 
a trifle with orange- flower water to 
-prevent oiling, and add, by degrees, 
one pound of confectioners’ sugar. 
Pass through a sieve and add two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy and half a pound 
of butter from which the salt has been 
washed. Work the whole into a paste 
and form with wetted hands into small, 
irregular shapes; insert thickly over 
their surface spikes of blanched al- 
monds, and place for serving on small- 
footed individual glass compotiers: 
fill the spaces between the ‘‘stones”’ 
with thin cream or melted jelly and 


serve with unsweetened wafers. 
FRANCES E. PECK. 
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Does More Than Soap 


PALMOLIVE is so new, so good, so totally different from what 


is generally called soap that to say it is soap seems incorrect; 


but 


PALMOLIVE ¢ssoap—yetitdoes more than soap for it not onlyeleanses 
the surface but the pores as well, softening, soothing, beautifying the 


skin. 


PALMOLIVE does this because it is made of pure imported 


Olive Oil, Palm Oil and Cocoa Butter, blended and combined in a 
peculiar way by a remarkable process which brings forth all their 
virtues, making PALMOLIVE the most efficient cleanser and skin 
help the world has ever known—truly far more than mere soap. 


For the toilet, the bath, and the nursery, for old and young, 
there is nothing so good as PALMOLIVE, yet owing to the won- 


derful secret of making, the price is only 10 cents a cake. 


Sold 


wherever soap is sold or if you will send us the name of a dealer who 
does not keep it, we will send you a cake for 10 cents and pay the 
postage; or for fifteen cents to any part of Canada and Mexico. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 326 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Sunset 
Express 


From NEW ORLEANS to 
SAN FRANCISCO, via 


Southern Pacific 


A train of superior equipment—Combina- 
tion Obeervation, Library, and Buffet Car. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Pull- 


Inquire 349 OR 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


For a Two-cent Sump 





THIS is the 


panei ta nes 


of Var ula Extract y 
insist 1 lavil 
r 


Sa sti 
ngth | 


ve d of purity and 
stre s been maintained 
in every bottle of 


Van Duzer’s 
Vanilla Extract 


he reputation of years is to- 
\rantee of quality 


VAN oUZER TRACI en nee York 





we will send to any address 
Our Summary of the Season’s 


Fashions, consisting of ‘*A Yard of Shirt-Waists,” “A Yard of Draped 


Directoire Styles,’”’ ‘*A Yard of Up-to-date Skirts.” 


represent the latest and best information possible. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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‘“T wish I could make you 
understand what a difference 
you make in your day by the way 
you start off—and the starting 

point is your breakfast.” 

“For thirty years I’ve been teaching 
my patients that it’s not how much 
they eat, but how much they digest, 
that makes for health and strength.” 

‘Your grandmother and your 
mother have known always that the 
name ‘Pillsbury’ stood for all that’s 
best in flour—best wheat, best milling, 
best everything.” | 

“That’s one of the reasons I rec- 
ommend Pillsbury’s Vitos as the best 
breakfast food for thinkers and work- 
ers that I know of—the best builder 
up of bone, muscle and good, rich 
blood.” 

“Tf you eat Vitos for breakfast to- 
morrow, all the day you'll feel the 
difference in increased energy. Begin 
your day with Vitos and you'll finish 
it with vitality —it’s worth a few 
mornings’ trial because thousands of 
my patients feel better for cating tt— 
every day. It is worthy the name of 
Pillsbury. It’s the only cereal I 
know of that retains its granular form 
after cooking and can be prepared in 


over one hundred ways.” 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send us 
his name and we will mail you a sample free, 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO.Ltd. 
Dept. D, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF . 


N the home where the income 
is small the expense of a wed- 
ding is a serious problem and 
demands much thought, if any- 
thing worthy the occasion is 
provided. 

What, then, can one of very 
moderate means serve at the 
reception that must follow the 
wedding? What can she decide 
upon that will not seem too 
informal or meagre, and yet 
prove inexpensive and fitting? 
It is obvious that all or nearly 

all the providing must be the outcome 
of her own labor. Caterers’ charges are 
quite beyond the possibilities, and such 
service must be planned as can be 
easy of accomplishment with the help 
at hand. 

The wise woman will recognize the 
subtle relation between the kind of 
a wedding arranged for and the re- 
freshments to be served, and plan her 
function accordingly. A noon wedding 
with its wedding breakfast is the 
greatest mistake, where ex pense has to be 
considered and when the service of a 
caterer cannot be had. <An afternoon 
or an evening wedding does not make 
such demands upon one’s resources, al- 
though elaborate service is not infre- 
quent at these times. 

In arranging for the refreshments, 
no greater mistake can be made than 
to attempt hot dishes without a caterer. 

The following menu will be found 
easy of accomplishment and quite elab- 
orate enough for the modest home: 
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Salad 
Thin Bread and Butter 
Individual Ices Plain Cake 
Coffee Punch 
Wedding Cake 


Except the ices, all may easily be pre- 
pared at home. The wedding cake 
will be the first consideration, and this 
should be made some weeks before the 
wedding, time adding to its richness. 
For the ingredients, take one pound of 
flour, one pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar, one pound of citron, two pounds 
of raisins, three pounds of currants, one 
gill of brandy, eight eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, half an ounce each of 
ground cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg and 
mace. 

Sift the flour, spice and soda together 
until thoroughly blended; cut the 
seeded raisins into small pieces, about 
four to a raisin, but do not chop them. 
Slice the citron thin and cut into small 
pieces. Cream the butter and sugar 
together. If brown sugar can be had, 
use it in preference to the white. Beat 
the volks until a light yellow, and the 
whites until dry, then beat them together 
and stir into the butter mixture. 
Add the brandy, fruit and the flour 
mixture. This is very fatiguing work, 
and the mixing can be more easily done 
with the hand than with a_= spoon. 
Line the bottom of three medium-sized 
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given for each quart of the meat: three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one table- 
spoonful of oil, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half teaspoonful of pepper. Mix this 
seasoning into the meat most thoroughly 
and set in acold place. The meat will 
absorb all of this dressing. 

In making the mayonnaise dressing, 
three quarts of salad oil will be needed, 
this making four pints of the mayon- 
naise. As this quantity of dressing 
is not made without fatigue, it is best 
to prepare it the day before, placing it 
in pint jars in acold place. In making 
mayonnaise, the results will be most sat- 
isfactory if the materials used are thor- 
oughly chilled. Commence with the 
yolks of two eggs. Place them in a 
bowl and add the oil in very small 
quantities at first. Whip thoroughly, 
not forgetting the old advice, “A 
spendthrift for oil, a miser for salt, and 
a madman to whip all together.” 
In stirring the dressing, use a wire 
whisk. An egg-beater is a good sub- 
stitute, however. When the mixture 
is thick, thin it either with vinegar or 
equal parts of vinegar and lemon juice. 
When like thin cream, add more oil 
until again thick, when thin as before. 
If the mixture ‘‘breaks,”’ place a fresh 
yolk of an egg in a second bowl, and 
gradually whip in the curdled dressing. 
It is quickly made smooth by this 
second whipping. Season with salt 
and a little mustard as the mixing 
progresses. When a quart of the oil 
has been used, place the mayonnaise 
in pint jars and set away in a cool place. 
Repeat this process until the five pints 
of dressing are made. 

On the day of serving, prepare eight 
quarts of cut celery, which should be 
white and crisp, only the nicest parts 
being used. Clean thoroughly and wipe 
dry, then cut into small pieces. It may 
not be known that celery that has lost 
its crispness may be quite restored by 
laying it for a few minutes in warm 
water, then plunging it into cold. This 
should be done before cutting it for the 
salad. Allis now ready for the mixing, 
which may be done two hours before 
serving, unless there is a maid who can 
be trusted to do this work just before 
it is needed. Salads are better if 
served as soon as mixed, but this is not 
always possible when the work has to 
be done by one person. 

For the mixing, take a large dish of 
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Unbeatable Rat Exterminator joi i sa Bea pace. 
Roaches, Ants and Bed Bugs. 
A large Lithograph, 14x 2], in seven « olors, of the above Rough on Rats illustration (Household Troubles . hich has convulsed 


the world with laughter, with comic descriptive verses, mailed free to any address. E.S. WELLS, Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. 


Rough on Roaches (non-poisonous) 15c, 250 Rough on Fleas (liquid), cans, household, 25c 
Rough on Fleas (powder), for dogs, etc. 25c¢ Rough on Bed Bugs (liquid), cans, . 15c, 25¢ 


All above at druggists; they are too heavy and too low priced to go by mail. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, N.J., U.S. A. 











Makes Dirt 
“Step Lively” 





ABSOLUTELY FREE 


14 doz. SHELL HAIR PINS with our 1905 Illustrated Catalog 


®WE WANT AGENTS 
in every town to ride and sell our bicycles. 


Good pay. Finest guaranteed 1905 MODELS, 












‘ . with Puncture - Proof 2S Guaranteed Natural a 
earthenware, place in it two quarts See, Coen ree, 2? 10 to $24 i BAS uy Color oar 
of the chicken meat and two quarts of of Best Makes......-. $7 to $12, ARP EZ SQ NUMAN HAIR 


§ 500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS | Wijg®™ ey @ 
All Makes and Mod- t § & Sa) Transformations 
els good as new..... $3 oO $ oe mm cover Gray and 
CLEARING SALE at half cost. Streaked alr, 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL and TEN $8.00 

deposit. Wiest Once tox praia Gln Ga tae Natural Wavy Parted POMPADOURS, @8.00 

ple bicycle. TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. WIGS AND TOUPEES 


MBAD CYCLE CO.,, Dept. P-21, Chicago | PARISIAN HAIR CO., Dept. B,162 State St.,Chicago 


DIANE DE POICTIERS 
Quadruple Oriental Sachet Powder 


the cut celery. Mix them well, then 
add enough mayonnaise to season. Too 
much dressing should not be used, or 
the salad will be too heavy. When this 
is mixed, place it in a stone jar or other 
large porcelain receptacle and mix more 
of the celery and meat together until all 
has been used, equal parts of each. 

In preparing for the table, lav a 
bed of lettuce leaves on a deep platter 








: : : If so, you owe it to yourself 
; : Make two small silk bags, fill them with the Oriental hs eee tere 
and heap high with the salad. Sachet Powder placea bag in eachsleeveand they wil _ tod be lop es _ Nearly every ee 
: : : : » in the count lling for origin 
The bread and butter to pass with the impregnate your gown with an Oriental fragrance ng (nine fn the coun ye leg is ofiateal 
: that is simply exquisite. ere is nothing else like eg RA ert en gta ate geen 
salad should be as thin as a sharp this Sachet Bowe er, delicate yet strong and lasting. by mail. Write at once for free particulars. 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


knife can cut it. Only one slipe of the 
bread is buttered, the second slice being 


Price 75c in glass jars with gold tops, sent to any address prepaid. 
DIANE DE POICTIERS CO., 24 and 26 E. Zist St., New York 
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225 Majestle Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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This Handsome Vase $2.00 


The handsome vase illustrated above is a 


great favorite. 6 inches high, soft, crystal- 
line, moss green color. Sent by express 
upon receipt of price, $2.00. 


Art Lovers Should Send For 
Book About 


Teco Pottery 


Its classic design, velvety, glossless glaze, 
and soft moss green, crystalline color, cele- 
brated for the richness of its tones, 
have won for it an enviable place 

among the world’s art wares. 

Gold Medai at St. Louts 

Sold by best dealers 

Book illustrates a great variety 
and quotes prices. It is sent on request. 

THE GATES POTTERIES 
644 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
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™ Leonard 
~Cleanable 
Refrigerator 


- LINED WITH 
Genuine Porcelain Enamel 
—————— fired on sheet steel. You 
cannot break, scratch or cor- 
}) rode this wonderful lining. 
It will last forever, sweet 
| andclean. Sliding adjustable 
shelves of same material, 
case of oak with quarter 
sawed panels. Hand pol- 
j ished golden finish, nickel 
_ trimmings, cet walls with 
mineral wool insulation. 
This style, 
B5x22x46 in... ° 
Freight paid as far as the 
M ississipp and Ohio rivers. 
We sell direct where we 
have no agent. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for book- 
let showing other styles from $8.25 up and free sample of 
our wouderiul ining. Beware of imitations. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
6 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Rat 
__Bis= Kit 


‘*Gets them 
all.’’ 


Packed in boxes, 
ready for use. 








Die In open 
air seeking 
water. 










Has cleaned out the worst 

infested ‘‘ rat-holes.’’ Rats 

and mice leave choicest food 
and grain for it. Dry, clean; 
never leaves a mark. 

At Druggista—15 cents a box 
If yours hasn't it, send as 25c. 
for one bow or 60.. for three 

express prepald, 

).. MALDEN, Montreal, 

Agent for Canada.) 

The Rat-Biscuit Co. 

Dept. A, — Springfield, O. 





THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF A WEDDING | SQUARE 


(Continued ) 


pressed against that, then the crusts are 
removed and the slices cut into tiny 
squares or rectangular shapes. 

In making the coffee for seventy-five 
guests, twelve quarts will be required. 
Allow three pints of ground coffee, and 
the whites and shells of three eggs. 
Place this mixture together in the coffee 
pot, stir well together, and add three 
quarts of cold water. Bring gradually 
to a boil, then add nine quarts of boiling 
water, and set aside to ripen and settle. 

For the ices or ice cream, twelve 
quarts will be needed. It adds much 
to these simple refreshments if the 
cream is molded into individual forms. 
It is more expensive, but the pretty 
fruits, flowers, etc., that a clever 
caterer will serve will quite repay the 
extra cost. Three loaves of plain loaf 
cake and three of sponge will be suf- 
ficient to serve with the cream. 


PLAIN CAKE.— 
cupful of sugar, 
-2 cupful of butter, 
-2 cupful of milk, 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
teaspoonfuls of vanilla, 
eggs, 
Flour to thicken. 
This will make one loaf. 


lo bo bo ee ee 


Cream the butter and sugar togcther, 
add the beaten eggs, the milk, vanilla 
and flour, then the baking powder. 
Flour varies so much that the exact 
quantity cannot be given, but enough 
has been added when the track made 
by the spoon in mixing does not at 
once disappear. Add the baking pow- 
der after the flour and beat in well. 
Line the baking pan with oiled paper, 
and bake in a slow oven thirty minutes. 


SPONGE CAKE.— 
1 cupful of sugar, 
1 cupful of flour, 
1 tablespoonful of cold water, 
Juice df half a lemon, 
1-2 teaspoonful of salt, 


eggs. 


Whip the yolks of the eggs until 
a light yellow and the whites until dry, 
then whip them together. Add _ the 
water and lemon juice, then the sugar, 
a little at a time, then the salt, the 
flour measured evenly after sifting, 
and lastly the baking powder. Line 
the baking pan with oiled paper and 
bake for about twenty minutes. This 
is an inexpensive and reliable recipe, 
and is intended to make one good- 
sized loaf. 

Lay the table with the very best cloth, 
arrange a centre-piece of flowers, and 
on the table place the piles of plates, | 
forks, napkins, and whatever will be | 
needed in the serving. There should be 
two large dishes, of the salad and the 
sandwiches and cake. In the serving, 
place a large spoonful of the salad on 
each plate, and at least three of the 
small sandwiches. A fork and napkin 
should accompany each plate. A maid 
should pour the coffee and serve it from 
a tray. EDNA S. WITHERSPOON. 
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No. ?}50— Pure 
Colonial, Golden 
Quartered Oak 
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” GROWING FINE PLANTS 
FOR HOME DECORATION 
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FLORAL QUESTIONS OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER, TO BE ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS, 


SHOULD REACH THIS DEPARTMENT SOME WEEKS IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, 


WHEN A 


REPLY BY MAIL IS DESIRED, A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE SHOULD BE ENCLOSED. 
ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE DELINEATOR.] 


of home decoration appeals more 
strongly, perhaps, to the average 
observer than well-grown indoor plants. 
Their presence is subtle in effect, im- 
parting a feeling of restfulness and a 
sense of being in touch with nature. 
They refine and beautify the plainest 
apartments, while costly bric-a-brac too 
often represents simply a money value. 
One of the simplest of plant combhi- 
nations, and one especially adapted to 
the conditions given, appears in our first 
illustration. It is just a grouping of bold 
ferns and strong-growing begonias. This 
sheltered porch corner is ideal for plants 


N° other single feature in the way 


A SHELTERED PORCH CORNER IS IDEAL FOR GROWING SPECIMEN 


PLANTS IN WINTER. 


of their requirements. Here they receive 
the minimum of Summer sun that they 
demand. Here they may be showered 
as soon as the sun leaves them, and revel 
in refreshing coolness for the remainder 
of the day. The moist, invigorating night 
air also reaches them here. 

Starting with small plants as soon as 
settled sunny weather sets in, beauti- 
ful blossoming plants may be grown 
by the time the cool nights drive them 
indoors, and their outdoor season may 
be greatly prolonged by means of a 
drop curtain for protection at night. It 
is difficult to imagine a more graceful 
plant for home decoration than the foun- 
tain of green shown in the left-hand 
upper corner of the picture. This is 
the sturdy Boston fern, whose arching 
plumes attain a length of five and six 
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feet—even more. Just below is a par- 
tial view, only, of asport from this grand 
fern—the ‘‘Ostrich Plume’’fern (.Ve phro- 
lepts Piersonit), The pinns are subdi- 
vided into miniature fronds, making the 
main fronds appear as if two or three 
were condensed in one. 

Nephrole pts Scottit is one of the dwarf 
specimens. These ferns withstand toa 
remarkable degree the adverse conditions 
of furnace heat and gas lighting. They 
will suffer no harm if taken indoors be- 
fore the season of fires begins ; inure 
them gradually to the change. They 
should be placed at a distance from reg- 
isters and radiators, a cool position with 
a portion of morning 
sun conducing to 
health and thriftiness. 
Temper the dry at- 
mosphere by the evap- 
oration of water; cover 
the plants with news- 
papers during sweep- 
ing, and water them 
only when the surface 
looks dry, as with 
other plants. Give 
enough then to run 
clear through. 

Smaller ferns in the 
foreground well suited 
to the purpose are 
Davallta stricta, ‘‘Hol- 
ly fern” (Cyrtomium 
falcatum), Pterts Ar- 
gyrea, Pteris hastata 
and Pterts cretica alba- 
lineata. Such begonias 
as rubra, at the right, 
with immense pend- 
ant panicles of coral, known also as 
‘‘Coral begonia,’’ make fine decorative 
plants. <A single well-grown one will fill 
a window, and with its scores of bril- 
liant panicles is a striking specimen ina 
group of ferns. Begonia ricinifolta is 
highly effective, and so is Begonta sem- 
perflorens gigantea rosea, loaded the year 
round with its rich crimson buds and 
flowers. Argentea guttata with silvery- 
spotted leaves and immense panicles of 
white is another, all combining effect- 
ively with ferns and their treatment 
being very similar. 

The subject of begonias will be given 
in detail later on, with mention of 
dwarfed and varied sorts. With the 
exception of Argentca guttata, which 
likes almost entire shade, these speci- 
mens will bear entire sun in Winter 
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HOMES BEAUTIFIED 





with GERSTENDORFER BROS.’ ready- 
for-use preparations for GILDING, ENAMEL- 
ING and STAINING. 


*Sapolin”’ 
Floor 
Stain 


Rich colors of 
hardwood and 
durable, high 
gloss finish, at 
one application. 
For floors, wain- 
scot, furniture, 
etc. Won't 
scratch nor mar. 
No experience required. 4 pt. can 25c.—and 
larger sizes, 





$6 Our 
Favorite”’ 
Gold 
Enamel 


looks and wears 
like Gold on 
| Frames, Furniture, etc. Can be washed with- 
out tarnishing. Unlimited decorative possi- 
bilities. Simple to apply. 25c.and 50c.a box. 


| 
“€ Sapolin’’ 





Aluminum 
Enamel 


gives unsightly 
pipes, boilers, 
etc., a bright, 
smooth, untar-, | 
nishable silver 
finish. Used in 
or out doors, 
Siiply Gash Se a 
on. % pt. can, 20c.—and larger sizes. 


$6 tar 99 
. Enamel 


in all colors, pro- 
duces a beauti- 
ful china-like 
surface. Du- 
rable and wash- 
able. Put on 
easily. % pt.can, 
20c.—and larger 


sizes. 
stands 


“Star’’ BathTub Enamel ietana 


cold water. 3% pt.can, 40c.—and larger sizes. 

















Also makers of ‘‘Sapolin’? Varnish Stains, “‘Sapolin’”’ 
Stove Pipe Enamel, “‘Star’’ Bronze Powders, etc. 





Sold everywhere by best dealers. If not at yours, write us. 
| FREE ON REQUEST: 22425 cAP2,AN8 


Consisting of suygestions and practical Ideas for cleco- 
rating anything around the huuse at little cost. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 


Dept. 3, 235-5 E. 42d St., New York 





_ | with economy and best results by anyone 





[TWO HANDS| 





At pir 


a 
Sata 


| WORK WONDERS IN THE HOME 


It is a new, up-to-date finish and home beau- 
tifier. Stains and finishes in one application and ff 
is sO easy to apply that splendid results may be | 
obtained by any inexperienced person. To be ff 
used on floors, furniture, picture frames, metal } 
work, iron fences, linoleum and woodwork of all J 
kinds—old or new. Has hundreds of uses in 
every home. Is very elastic, spreads easily and 
is always ready for use. Makes house-cleaning 
a easy. 
| It is made in the following natural wood col- | 

ors: Light and Dark Oak, Walnut, Cherry, 
Mahogany, Rosewood, also Forest Green, Ox § 
Blood, Dead Black, Gloss Black and Clear. } 
lm These colors are absolutely permanent. 

Our tliustrated booklet, ao What / Did With 
Nukote,’ Sree Jor the asking. Address Dept. | 
K, Buffalo, N.Y. 


H =«=©PRATT & LAMBERT, yan%s® 
" New York Buffalo Chicago 





Are distinguished for their Steen of de- 
sign, beautiful finish and thorough workman- 
ship. They are made not only to look well but 
to wear well. They hold their good looks. 
Sold direct from factory at prices that are 
surprising, when quality is considered. You 
will get greatly added value by buying from 
us instead of through middlemen. 

Our little book, ‘‘ Evidence,’’ is convincing, 
and will be SENT FREE if you state number 
of mantels wanted. 

Our elegant 64-page 
catalogue (11x14 in.) 
of. mantels, grates, 
tiles, etc., is the most 
complete book of its 
kind ever issued. This 
and our copyrighted 
supplement entitled 
‘Colonial Beauties,’’ 
both sent on receipt 
of 12 cents to pay ac- 
tual postage. 


KING MANTEL CO. 


627 Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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a 
Send One Dollar to-day and 
Do It Now “Just Get THe DELINEATOR” 
fora Year. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 
Butterick Building, New York 
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GROWING FINE PLANTS FOR HOME DFE<¢ 
(Continued ) 


with proper temperature of room. 
Like the ferns, they thrive in a soil 
composed of equal parts of either 
rotted sod or leaf-mould with good 
garden loam and coarse sand. All 
these plants resent manures in the soil. 
Two ounces of bone-meal to an ordinary 
pailful of soil is an excellent fertilizer, 
resulting in rich, deep-green foliage 
and abundant flowers in the bloomers. 

In the second illustration is shown a 
porch-box in which the flowers are more 
prominent than the receptacle, which 
is of the simplest structure. A porch 
having limited sunshine is the provision, 
or the beautiful collection would lack 
the luxuriant rex begonia which occu- 
pies its centre, and which, half overgrown 
by other plants, is skilfully shaded until 
the sun leaves. Ornamental leaved plants 
enter into the collection, the canna add- 
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utility largely. 
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The worst d 
grown indoors 


DISEASES AWN 
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mon remedy, a] 
they are wet 

showering them 
to both sides of 
effectual but re 
unsightly. A E 
tion of some mil 
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house use or ou’ 
injure the tendc 





A PORCH BOX IN WHICH THE FLOWERS ARE MORE PROMINENT. THAN 


ing stateliness. The white petunias are 
very effective, and the amount of bloom 
throughout produces a very charming 
effect. Trandescantia and vinca are fine 
trailers. Indoor plants may be placed in 
these boxes, their pots imbedded in the 
soil, with trailers and other plants be- 
tween. The soil should be rich, loose 
and well watered. They may also oc- 
cupy a shady corner of the porch and 
serve to grow young plants to bloom- 
ing size for Winter use indoors. For 
instance, a collection of begonias in 
small pots. In this case, fill the box 
with coarse sand, imbed the pots, and 
keep the sand always well moistened 
throughout. The cool quarters for the 
pots and, incidentally, the plant roots, 
the moisture engendered by constant 
evaporation, and the ease with which 
the plants may be showered make such 
quarters ideal for developing thrifty 
house plants. The reader will easily 
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Insect Prsts.—| 
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Aphis (green lice), 
rose-chafers attack 
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After aphis appear, the above soapy 
solution, applied with force, will destroy 
them. Tobacco dust while bushes are 
wet or, better still, tobacco tea applied 
to both sides of the leaves, will prove 
effective. Cold water turned on with force 
by a hose washes off most of the aphis. 

The rose-slug, a_ slimy, greenish, 
worm-like pest appears in great num- 
bers in some seasons, eating the green 
substance from the leaves, leaving only 
the skeleton, and robbing the bush of all 
beauty. Any of the insecticides, in dust 
form, will destroy these worms by actual 
contact, not otherwise. Powders easily 
adhere to them because of their slimy 
nature, causing them to succumb in a 
very short time. When not too numer- 
ous they may be hand-picked and drop- 
ped into a vessel containing kerosene. 

The rose-chafer or rose-beetle, the worst 
of the rose pests, is not apt to be trouble- 
some except in sandy districts and in 
spots neglected and given over to weeds. 
Hand-picking in the early morning while 
they are sluggish, or shaking them off 
at the same time into kerosene, is the 
best treatment. Kerosene emulsion is 
used, but usually proves ruinous to the 
roses. Paris green is effective in solu- 
tion, half a teaspoonful (very scant) to 
a large pailfulof water. It is dangerous, 
however, because many persons, children 
included, are given to chewing both 
leaves and roses. The bushes must be 
drenched with clear water on the follow- 
ing morning to prevent discoloration of 
the leaves from the sun’s action. 

The leaf-roller will be found rolled up 
in a closely coiled rose-leaf. Pick and 
burn the leaves and dust the bushes with 
hellebore. 

Rose-hoppers are colorless mites that 
hop off the leaf as soon as disturbed. 
Dust with insect powder for these. 

Leaf-blight and rust may usually he 
controlled by picking and burning the 
affected leaves. Otherwise spray with 
Bordeaux mixture, which isoffered, ready 
prepared in cans, by leading florists. 


Cannas are better bedded out in early 
June than before, if the season be late and 
the weather cool. 


HINTS AND HELPS 


FOR JUNE. into bloom, must 


have an abundance 
of water. with fer- 
tilizer occasionally. Fuchsias, gloxinias 
and tuberous begonias must be kept out 
of hot sunshine. Dahlias must not 
suffer for lack of attention. Keep the 
ground well stirred. Boston fern and the 
palms must be watched at this season 
when liable to scale and mealy-bug. 
Hollyhocks showing rust should be 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. Pick 
and burn all affected leaves. Give 
the lawn weekly clippings with the 
mower, for a smooth velvety sward. 
Use the clippings as a mulch for swect 
peas and other plants. Watch for aphis 
on chrysanthemums. Shower with to- 
bacco tea. Pinch back the branches to 
mak:them bushy. <A great deal of the 
vigor of the plant is wasted if this is 
delaved until late. 
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Oleanders, coming | 
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Recitations and How to Recite 












SILVER 





THE PLEASURE OF 
RECEIVING 
WEDDING GIFTS 


is a greater yoy when these presents are of tableware, for the 
bride then has a solid basis on which to begin housekeeping. 


Your dealer can show you beautiful sets of 1835 -R. WALLACE 
silver plate, inexhaustibly endowed with wearing qualities, and 
having all the appearance and style of Sterling silver. 









Moreover, the price is such that there are no end of possibilities 
for a gift of effective display at a comparatively slight expenditure. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 













| A request to Dept 15 will bring, free, our book, ‘‘How To Set the Table,"’ written by the celebraued 
Y Mrs. Rorer, and beautifuby illustrated 

Our New York City store is 226 Fifth Avenue 

On the left are shown “* Floral '' Soup Spoon, Table Spoon, and Medium Fork 
Knife, Cream Ladle, and Cold Meat Fork 









On the right, ‘ Troy'' Jelly 
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Silk is Pure. 


Corticelli silk is pure, smooth and strong; it always runs even and long. 

It is the best silk for sewing, stitching, knitting, crocheting and embroid- 

ery. The color number is on every spool. As Corticelli costs no more 

than poor silk, how foolish it is for anyone not to ask especially for 

“Corticelli.” Send 4 cents in stamps for embroidery booklet. Address 
CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 22 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 











Battle Scenes, Pathetic and Tragic Pieces, Humorous 

Dialect. Children's Selectlons for Sched oor Choreh 

Entertainments. Price, postage prepaid 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY . Ltd., Butterick Building, New York 
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25 cents 


Permanent 


Tone Value’ 


The delicate, yet sturdy 
little hammers inside 
the case call forth 


‘“’The Wonderful Tone’’ 
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—. 
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P1Ano? 


of 


4 From the smallest ones which 
} subtly touch the strings of higher 
register they increase gradually in 


size down to the bass. 


The hammers in A. B. Chase 
Pianos do not harden and cause 

# a metallic tone —nor do they be- 
come soft and deaden the music. 
Because they are made of the 
finest imported German felt and 
so carefully tempered that they 
always bring out the most delicate 
intonation in perfect sympathy 
with every wish of the musician. 


Our Warranty is unlimited. 


Here are two books, well worth 
the reading, “A. B. Chase Pianos 
in Fine Homes” and “Inside [n- 
formation” —mailed free on re- 


quest. 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
Derr. D, Norwack, On10 











HAVE BEEN 


REDUCED 






TO 


Butterick Patterns 


c. and 20c, 








BY HELEN M. WINSLOW 


NE of the interesting phases of the 
modern desire for organization is 
the formation of clubs made up 

from ‘‘Daughters’’ of the various States. 
The ‘‘Daughters of Vermont,’ in Bos- 
ton, the first of these, was started in 
1894 by some Vermont women living 
in Boston, who felt that such a club 
would do much to promote interest in 
their native State, as well as in one 
another. The first president was Mrs. 
Oliver Crocker Stevens, of Boston, who 
was the daughter of Hon. John Gregory 
Smith, Vermont’s famous war Governor 
and president of the first Vermont rail- 
way. Although not a club woman, it 
was thought eminently fitting that Mrs. 
Stevens should 
stand at the head 
of this new or- 
ganization. After 
two years of serv- 
ice Mrs. Stevens 
withdrew from 
office, but her 
name still stands 
at the head of 
the official list 
as honorary pres- 
ident. The club 
has been active, 
in good works 
ever since its in- 
ception, and but 
for the fact that 
its membership 
is limited to two 
hundred and fif- 
ty, it would be 
one of the larg- 
est clubs in New 
England to-day. 
The president is 
Mrs. Clarence 
Jean Allen, who 
is keeping up the reputation of the or- 
ganization in every way, so that there 
is always a long waiting list. 

So popular, however, did the Daugh- 
ters of Vermont become in Boston that 
the Daughters of New Hampshire was 
almost immediately organized, Mrs. 
Laura Wentworth Fowler, one of the 
most prominent club women of her 
time, being founder and first president. 
This has never had a limited member- 
ship, and now numbers over five hun 
dred New Hampshire women living in 
Greater Boston. Then came the Daugh- 
ters of Illinois, Daughters of Maine and 
later the ‘‘Sons and Daughters ”’ of va- 
rious States in several suburban towns 
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MRS. EMMA F. ELDREDGE, PRESIDENT COLORADO 
DAUGHTERS OF VERMONT. 


and cities. It soon happened that | 
ton women claimed it was the ex 
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born in Boston, and so they start: 
very delightful club, The Daughte: 
Massachusetts. Other States too 
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clubin the city had a committee \ 
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is unobtainable in most cases, and when 
registration is made compulsory, there 
will be one obstacle overcome. 

One of the finest working organiza- 
tions in the countrv is the Civic Better- 
ment Assogiation, an outgrowth of the 
famous Civic Club, of Philadelphia, about 
which I have written in previous issues 
of THE DELINEATOR. It has a member- 
ship of over twelve hundred, organized 
into eighty-six branches. It is working 
against slot machines, gambling, selling 
tobacco and liquor to minors, and the 
smoke nuisance. Clean streets, park 
extension, public playgrounds, police 
matrons, prohation officers and the bet- 
terment of local conditions wherever 
necessary are also among its objects. 
Perhaps the most important work yet 
done has been the effort to encourage 
good citizenship. Once a year a com- 
plete revision of the assessors’ lists used 
in municipal elections is made. Some- 
times this work is done by members of 
the association and sometimes by paid 
canvassers. They have also obtained 
and used the codperation of church 
clubs and classcs of young men and 
boys. In most cases the assessors were 
glad to accept the new lists as revised 
by the Civic Betterment Association. 

Another of their efforts was with refer- 
ence to the condition of a certain 
‘“‘Waterview Park.’’ They found that 
with a very few improvements this 
might be made a recreation ground of 
value to the mill-working people of its 
immediate neighborhood. They  dis- 
covered by investigation that some five 
acres of land had been deeded to the 
city in 1890. Beyond the building of 
a public bath-house nothing had been 
done to improve the place, much of it 
having been used as a dumping ground. 

What did these women do? Thev ap- 
pointed a special committee to take the 
matter up, they arranged for a mass 
meeting and started plans for a Summer 
playground on one acre of this ground. 
Previous to the mass meeting they ob- 
tained a permit for fencing the ground 
and putting in the apparatus. When the 
meeting came off they had a completed 
plan to offer. At this meeting a finance 
committee was appointed which went out 
and collected over a thousand dollars. 
They fenced in the ground, put in swings, 
see-saws, gymmasium apparatus and a 
shelter. They had some money left 
when all this was done. A big sand- 
pile was donated and thirty-four little 
gardens were laid out and put in the 
care of the little neighborhood children. 
A caretaker was kept on the ground from 
one o'clock until ten at night. An in- 
structor gave the children gymnasium 
training two days inaweek. More than 
a hundred children have used the play- 
ground continually ever since this was 
done. At last accounts the committee 
was planning to make special arrange- 
ments for opening the ground in the eve- 
ning to the boys who work in mills, etc. 

It is such practical work as this by 
which women are demonstrating every- 
where the answer to that old question, 
“Of what use is a woman’s club?” 
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The Helress of Egremont, by Harriet Lewis . . 
The Malediction (Vol. 1.), by Mrs. Southworth . 
The Malediction (Vol. 11.), by Mrs. southworth . 
Darkness and Daylight, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 


Lady Norah, by Charles Garvice 


Wedded, Yet No Wife, by May Agnes Fleming. . 


Her Mother's Sin, by Charlotte M. Braeme . 
The Dead Letter, hy Mrs. M. V. Victor 
Rutledge. by Miriam Coles Harris 


The Rival Cousins, by Mrs. Harriet Lewis. . . 
The Bridal Eve, by Mrs. E.D. E.N. Southworth . 


Marian Grey, ly Mrs. Mary J. Holines 
Leola Dale's Fortune, by Charles Garvice . . 
A Wonderful Woman, by May Aynes Fleming . 
From Gloom to Sunlight, by C. M. Braeme . 

Jack o° the Liypht, by ‘tta W. Plerce 
The Matchinaker, by Marion Harland 
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Lady Roslyn’s Pensioner, by Harriet Lewis . . 
The Discarded Dauyhter, by Mrs. Southworth . 


Aikenside, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes ... 


The Heiress of Glen Gower, by Mrs. F leming. . 


tle Dallas .. 
uchess "’ 


Grantford Grange, by Mary K 
Dick's Sweetheart, by “* The 
Reginald’s Fortune, 
The Curse of Clifton, by Mrs. Southworth . 
Wild Margaret, by Charles Garvice .. . 
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A Bitter Atonement, by Charlotte M. a > 
Who Wins? by Mrs. May Aynes Fleming . . . 


Cecile’s Marrlaye, by Lucy Randall Comfort . 
The False Heir, by Mrs. 
Rose Mather, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 


Phemie Rowland, by Marion Harland... . . 


The Gipsy's Prophecy, by Mrs. Southworth. . . 


The Double Life, by Mrs. Harriet Lewls . . 


The Lady of Darracourt, by Charles Garvice . . 


Estella's Hushand, by May Ajrnes Fleming: . 
Marjorie's Fate, by Charlotte M. Braeme. . 
The Buried Leygac 
Eudora, by Mrs. Einina 1D. EN. Southworth 
A Terrible Case, by Etta W. Pierce. 2... 

Lady Branksmere, by ** The Duchess “ 


The Sundered Hearts, by Mrs. Harriet Lewis. . 


Bad Hugh, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 
Lady Evelyn, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. . 
The Figure Fight, by Mrs. M. V. Victor 


y Mrs. Harriet Lewis... 


Harriet Lewis... . . 


*, by Mrs. Harriet Lewis. . : 
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BOOKS! 


In order to secure new customers and thus Introduce our publications in localities where they are not already 
known, we have decided to offer our full line of standard and 
a tremendous reduction from regular prices. 
fill orders for all books hereafter enumerated at the extraordinarily low prices here quoted. All books will be sent b 
post-paid, and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Each Is complete in itself. 
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The Lady of Kildare, by Mrs. Harriet Lewis. . . ? eta. 
Farnily Pride. by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes .. ... z ctn. 
Mystery of Dark Hollow, by Mrs. Southworth . . 7 ets. 
The Midnight Marrlage, by Amanda M. Douglas. 2 eta. 
Tressillan Court, by Mrs Harriet Lewis... 2... 2 ete. 
Adrien serey by Charles Garvice. . . -. 4ets 
Hlis'Lawful Wife, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. - -4 cts. 
Eunice Earle, by Mary Kyle Dallas. . . 4 cts. 
Sybilla’s Mi arriage, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming 4 cta. 
The F isherman of Naples, by Alex. Dumas .. . 2 ets. 
The *\ Isis ** Mystery, by Leon Lewis... 0 2... 4 cta. 
Her Faithless Guardian, hy Mrs. Harriet lewls. . 4 eta 
The Brass Bound Box, by Willian C. Hudson . . 4 ets. 
The Topaz Ring, by Emma Garrison Jones... . 4 ets 
The Linscott Million, by Mary Hartwell .. cts 
Who Was Guilty* by Mary Grace Halpine . . . 4 cts 
Doris of the Forge, by Charles Garvice . 0... 4 cts. 
at Chase, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens... 2... ets. 
jrace Garrick, by Mary Kyle Dallas . ft cts. 
The Foundling of Milan, by Sylv anus C abb, Ar. . 4 eta. 
Lady Valworth's IMainonds, by © The Duchess“. ets. 
Guninaker of Moscow, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. . . & ets. 
The Galley Slave, by Alexandre Dumas... .. 4 cts. 
Mildred Trevanton, by ** The Duchess"... . . 4 cts. 
Lady Muriel's Secret, by Charlotte M. Braeme. . 4 cta. 
Vhe Mystery of Birchall, by C. M. Braeine . 1!) cts. 
John Strong's Secret, by Mrs. Southworth . 1'. eta. 
The Island of Diamonds, by Harry Danforth. . 135 eta. 
Otho the Archer, by Alexandre Dumas... . . I', eta. 
Mystery at Blackwood Grange, Mrs. Fleming. . 1 Ucta 
The Twelve Great Diamonds, by Mrs. Austin . 114, cts. 
Marion Arleigh’'s Penance, by C. M. Braeme. . 1!; cts 
Sweet Is True Love, by * The Duchessf". . . . I's ets. 
The Corsair’s Captives, by Harry Danforth... P45 etme 
Stepping-Stones, by Marion Harland. 2... . 11, eta. 
The Charity Scholar, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens . 14, eta. 
The Heir of Brandt, by Etta W.Plerce. 2... 1'5 ets 
Gowton’'s Vengeance, oy Leon Lewis... 2. . BL ota 
Sir Noel's Heir, by Mrs. May Aynes 1 leming r. 1, cta 
The Corsican Brothers, by Alexandre Dumas. .1 1 ets 
Two Men and a Question, by Anna K. Green. . 1), ets. 
A Little Rebel, by The Duchess"... 2... i 5 cts. 
The Wreck of the Kraken, by Jane G, Austin. . 144 ets. 
The Story of Two Pictures, by C. M. Braeme. . 14; ets. 
Three Women and a Mystery, by A. K. Green. 1'5 cts 


C7 The price quoted for the last 20 books in the list, 1% cents each, ineans that two books are sold for three cents, four for six 


cents, etc. 
numbers, being: careful to precede each number by the letter ¢ aor /, as given above, 
Customers will observe the economy in fae 


be necessary to pive the titles. 
These special prices will hold good only until October Ist, 1 


books ata time. 


Any of the above books will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the special prices quoted. 
If the numbers are plainly written it wil 

deri a nuuiber of 
therefore all orders must be sent before that date. 


and stationery secured by or 


We refer to the mercantile ayencies as to our reliability, as we have been established nearly 30 years, and are well known. 


all letters: 


FOR A “TWO - CENT STAMP 


Please order by 


the 
not 


Address 


ss“. M. LUPT ON, ON, Publisher, 4 23, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York. 





—— —7 
earn $15.00a week. 
the comple te outfit for 
free Also our booklet 
If. 


ale pri & — 


$25 


wholes 


Part 





to get 
this 


after school hours on Friday 
No mone y ne ial i to 


starting it 













s and Saturdays. 
start 


1 business. 


.- 30y s W ho M; ike 


ney ie ree 


e ich, and that gives you all the money you need for buying further suppliesat 
you want that baseball : 
IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH TO BOYS 
Who Make the LARGEST Increase in their Sales 
of this m« 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2423 Arch St., Phila. 


will 
Sea 





THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 


"A YARD OF SHIRT-WAISTS" 


The designs sh 
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Vil repres 


who sells 
EVERY BOY. certain 
number of copies of THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST gets this base- 
ball outfit, including Shirt, Trousers,Stock- 
ings, Cap, a Mitt and Mask. This outfit is given as an EXTRA 
“J prize for good work, not as sole payment for selling THE POST, 
since the boy makes a good profit on every copy sold. Thousands of 
boys are finding it easy work to sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


rved for 


son’s fashions. 





Why shouldn’t you? Some of them 

Write us and we will send you free 
This includes ten copies of THE POST 
Money.”’ You sell the magazines at 5c 


, 4 


oO 


suit, write to-day. 








boys who atart next week. 






send to any 


consisting of 





address our summary of the 


2 EOYS! no money needed 
BASEBALL 


“OUTFIT 



























"A YARD OF DRAPED DIRECTOIRE STYLES" | 
nA YARD OF rs TO-DATE SRIRIS™ | 


‘nt t 


he latest 


ind he 


’ 


st information possible 


BUTTERICK BUIL DING, NEW YORK 





Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


For Small Rooms. 


_ This remarkable Grand with its size 
and price abridged to the last degree, 
yet retaining all the desirable qualities 
of tone and action hitherto found only 
in the large Grands of best makes, 
will interest music-lovers. Experts pro- 
nounce it the most perfect and delight- 
ful small Grand that has ever been 
made. May we mail you our new cat- 
alogue and special circulars picturing 
and describing the “Princess’’ Grand ? 
HOW TO BU We make it easy for you to 

© purchase an Ivers & Pond 
Piano wherever you may fee. If that be where we have 
no dealer, after receiving our catalugue, factory prices and 
explanation of our system of selling pianos on Fasy Pay- 
ments (12, 24 or 36 monthly remittances’, you can order 
a pianowith the assurance that it will be personally selected 
by an expert, and sent for trial in’your home wherever in 
the United States that may be. Ifin any way it fails to 
please you, the piano may be returned to Boston at our 
expense fur railway treights both ways. We take old 
pianos in exchange. ‘The most inexperienced buyer in 
dehling with us is assured of receiving as fine a piano at 
as low a price as the sharpest trader. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
101 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form 2 Corset Combined 


Ladies who have worn this garment are 









anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- Ko Hooks 
trations tell what space does not allow us No Clasps 
tu print. The Back View shows the man- Ko Fyelets 
ner of adjustment; try the position. Tt will No Strings 
naturally throw your chest forward, No Heavy 


shoulders back and cause you to stand 
erect — thus breadening the chest, 
expanding: the lungs and strenuth- 
ening the 
cart ane 
nach, 


$1.00 
$1.50 


Steels 


Ask your DEALER for 
SAHLIN 


It is your protection against un- 
satisfactory substitutes. The name 
on every garment. If he cannot 
supply you order direct. Every 
gatmentisguaniteed. Pwostyles, 
Highand Low bust. MadeinCorset 
Sattcen, White, Drab or Black also 
White Summer Netting. Best 
Grade, $1.50; Medium, $1.00. 
Postage Prepaid. (Give bust and 
ist measure and Jengthof waist from 
pit te watst dine. Write to-day 
Pashion Catalog. FREE, 


THE SAHLIN CO. 
1322 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Canada Agents, The Corona Co., Montreal 








fSAtiUin 
Feapect Foun 
Sey Count ™ 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Annooncements printed and Fnuraved. Up-to-date 
_otvdes. Tinest cork anebroaterfal 100 stylish Visiting: 
Cards Tact. Sumnples and valgable booklet, OW edeing htuquette.” 


FREL. J.W. COCKRUM, 526 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 


UMMER-TIME has its enchant- 

ments. In the ‘‘ boyhood of the 

year,’’ so the poet tells us, ‘‘a young 
man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love.”’” It is useless to deny this and 
useless to imagine, even in these practical 
days, that young people will not be 
young people and will not wander into 
that ‘“‘new world which is the old.” 
But I would ask them to be careful not 
to become too interested in sudden and 
untnied fnendships. 

Too often it is a mere fancy, a light 
turning of thoughts, that causes young 
people to drift into engagements. <A 
girl may be foolishly flattered by a 
first offer; or her vanity, love of admira- 
tion, silly pride in winning attention, 
elation at the idea of self-importance, 
may be among the incentives toward 
thoughtlessly taking one of the most 
serious steps in life. 

A girl makes a fatal mistake in allow- 
ing herself to be persuaded that 
she can reform a man. If he needs 
reforming, he is unworthy and _ there 
will never be any happiness, for she 
cannot change his character. If he is 
weak, unreliable, vanable, if moral 
rectitude is lacking in him, she can 
never hope to correct these deficiencies. 

If his habits of thought are trifling, 
if his mind is shallow, his temper un- 
certain and restless, how can a girl 
imagine he can be transformed into 
a person on whom she can depend 
for guidance or strength in the many 
difficult problems of life? Ease in 
conversation, charm of manner, a fine 
appearance, these are among the things 
that sometimes attract a girl and make 
her deceive herself in fancying that 
she admires a man. But, these out- 
ward things will never satisfy a true 
woman's heart. If she sounds the depths 
of her heart and her innermost thoughts 
for an answer to some of the searching 
questions which puzzle her, she is 
almost sure to find the solution. 

Manliness is what a girl really likes, 
and manliness must mean what 1s honest, 
true and upright. A man must have an 
integritv' which cannot waver, strength 
of mind, courage to try for success in 
life, yet braverv enough to bear defeat, 
if need be, and to rise and try again. 
Good, plain common-sense a manly man 
will have. He cannot be human unless 
he has some faults. No one can be 
perfect, but the faults of a manly man 
will never lead to folly or wrong-doing. 

How fortunate it would be if girls 
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BY PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD 


were as sensible, 


criminating as n 
Beatrice in Shak 
About Nothtrrg. : 


alliance!’’ cries the 
may sit in a corne 
for a husband!’’ 
Not easily pleased 
to be married. Soc 
whom Benedick ca. 
Disdain,’’ that, wher 
“Will you have me. 
“No, my lord, unless 
other for working d:z 
too costly to wear ev 
If modern girls, 1n 
would look for quali 
wear well every da. 
would be more happy 
The wooing of the 
by King Henry V. 
play of that title is 
talk with plenty of tru 
a fellow of plain and 
stancy, for he perforc 
right, because he hat 
to woo in other places; 
of infinite tongue th. 
themselves into ladies 


_do always reason themse 


Fok, Aen A straight back wi 
beard will turn white, 
will grow bald, a fair fa 
a full eye will wax hollc 
heart, Kate, is the sun a 
or rather the sun and n 
for it shines bright and r 
but keeps his course truly 
Of one thing a girl 1+ 
It is in the nature of mar 
be the pursuer, not t 
His nature is that of a hun 
the chase and what is dif 
not what falls readily ; 
He tires of the girl who sen, 
gifts, who calls him up On t] 
and exacts a definite reply 
he will come to see her — 
wishes to see her, he will 
be reminded of her eX 
urged to find her: he wil] 
a promise if he is worth tri 
will he offer endless excuses ( 
or social engagements. Digi 
and common-sense should 
girl from being too lavish in 
panionship or making ex 
a friend, as these th 
weaken friendship or admirs 
‘ A man’s coe toward : 
e governed by 

cae aie If he a ieee 
Sn respect 


actin 
ings on] 


The Delt 


only herself to .blame. If she is a 
‘“free-and-easy”’ girl or a ‘“‘jolly sort 
of girl,’’ she may find a certain kind 
of attention, but she can never win a 
man’s true affection. Modesty, dignity, 


réfinement, self-respect, are the quali- | 


ties the might sort of a man ad- 
mires; the girl who is lacking in these 
attributes is likely to be left alone after 
a time. The reserved, quiet, gentle 
maiden, or she who is too clever to 
wear her heart upon her sleeve, is she 
who carries away the prize for which 
others have too openly contended, and 
it is she who will have an influence which 
will be deep and lasting. 

When he is single a man may im- 
agine that he admires a pretty little 
doll, like Dora in Dickens’ David 
Copperfield, but if he is so foolish as 
to. marry her he repents in sadness. 
Even in these days there are Doras 
whose husbands suffer from a ‘‘scram- 
bling’’ sort of housekeeping, Doras who 
have never learned of expenses or ac- 
counts, or the details of the manage- 
ment of purse or home. You will 
remember the little dinner to Traddles 
when the oysters were served unopened 
and the mutton was too raw to eat. 
When Copperfield was engaged he was 
‘the moonstruck slave of Dora.’”” When 
he was married he awoke from a boyish 
dream. But we love and admire him 
for his endless patience, tenderness, 
kindness to his silly little child-wife, 
who could never learn to be practical, 
and worse than that, could never under- 
stand him or enter into his interests 
or pursuits, never rise above her own 
childish level, and would always be a 
burden. The unhappy loss or want of 
something was in her husband’s heart. 
In his loneliness he thought of his 
boyish enchantment and missed the 
realization of his dreams. ‘I could 
have wished,’’ he confesses, ‘“‘my wife 
had been my counsellor; had had more 
character and purpose, to sustain me and 
improve me by; had been endowed 
with power to fill up the void which 
somewhere seemed to be about me.”’ 

A man wants in a wife one whose 
faithful, gentle counsel he can trust; 
one who can uplift and sustain; one 
who does not fall behind in life’sjourney, 
but has intelligence, education, and 
keeps up with him, his interests and 
his advancements; and has character 
and courage to be the helpmeet, the 
sharer in life’s trials as well as joys. 

The best sort of companionship is 
made of entire trust, confidence, respect 
and mutual affection. Sympathy in 
tastes, nearness of age, similarity in 
social conditions are important in a 
thorough and congenial companion- 
ship in life. 

While there are those who enter into 
engagements rashly, lightly, unadvisedly, 
I like to believe that the majority of girls 
think seriously, reverently, sacredly of 
Marriage; that they have high ideals of 
love and home; ideals which they would 
not lower and which will enable them 
always to keep pure standards of life. 


for June, 1905 








THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Great Iliustrated Magazine of Travel 
and Education 


Each issue contains more than one hundred and fifty pages with more than one 
hundred illustrations, every one of which is of human interest. 

Its articles relate to the interesting places, peoples, and objects of all nations. 

It acquaints its readers with the beautiful and historic places of this country and 
of the world at large. 

The educational value of THE FOUR-TRACH NEWS is unquestioned, 
it having been widely adopted by public schools for use in geographical and his- 
torical studies. 

It is profusely illustrated with beautiful half-tones which may be depended upon 
for accuracy. Its illustrations are in every case as near a truthful reproduction of 
the subject as it is possible to make. 

Liberal inducements are offered reliable agents for subscription work. 


Single Copies 10 Cents, or $1.00 a Year 
Foreign Countries $1.50 


Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


‘ GEORGE H. DANIELS; Publisher 
Room No. 9O 7 East 42d Street, New York 


a i. 
. : eo 


Watching the Mountain Trout. 


Life in Colorado 


Go and get a taste of it this summer. It's Aigh life in one sense of the word — in altitude. It's high life 
also in the sense that it lifts you out of everyday existence into a happy, care-free, enthusiastic state of mind. 
The clear, crisp air, the golden sunshine, the blue sky and the magnificent scenery combine to keep you in the 
mood for getting the utmost enjoyment out of every minute. 





Colorado is but one night away {rem Chicago ana Kanras City, via Rock Island System. The Rocky 
Mountain Limited affords the finest service there is. The ‘Big 5" is another good train. Convenient service 
from St. Louis, Memphis, Omaha and many other middle west points as well. Round-trip tourist tickets on sale 


all summer long—about half the regular rate. 


Special Epworth League Convention Rates 


in effect June 30, July 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1905—only $25 round trip from Chicago ; 
$20 from St. Louis. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for illustrated booklet ‘Under the Turquoise Sky” 


and Epworth League excursion folder. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager ( 
CHICAGO 
centennial tn, 


_ es ee es ee, 





BUTTERICK PATTERNS 


have been reduced to 


10c, 15c and 20c 
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Your friends 
would not 
tell you 







Liquid 
Brush 
is really 


y the best if they did not 
know from experience its beneficial 
effects. Besides being the 
most perfect destroyer of germ life, 
all the Sanitol products are most 
refreshing—delicate and pungent 
as a whiff of Spring. 

At all Druggists. 
Free — a helpful booklet on “ the teeth” 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory, St. Louis 
Manufacturing Chemists for all Sanitol prepara- 
tions, products of an Association of DEN rISTS 
conducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and only Award, World’s Fair, 1904 


COOKING 


» Why worry,watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you 
can put your meat, vege- 
tables, custards—in short, 
the whole meal for the 
whole family, into my 
ample shelves and cook it, 
as tood never was or can 
be cooked in any other 
way, over ONE BUR- 
N ER of stove, range, gas, 
gasoline or oil stove? 










LET ME 
DO YOUR 




























POTATOES ‘a 


I come in both 
round and 
square shapes 
—both kind 


CHICKEN have 


whistles. 
Prices $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, 

$4.50 up. 








No watching; no 
nothing 
nor un 


1 am the 








basting ; 
overdone 


derdone. 


re COMBINATION 
STEAM ana’ba 


IDEAL rane 


made of heavy tin or copper, with ALL. COPPER, seainless 
'drawn tank: Seamless top, No sharp comers on me te catch 
the clothing: or hands or to retain grease and dirt. 1 BLOW 
MY WHISTILE 20 uinutes Lbetore water uceds replenishing; 
never yoon a strike nor talk back. PCUT THE © mTOR 
FUEL ant WORK IN HALF, save time and wear and tear 
on your temper and vocabulary. Thold 12 one-quart cans in 
canning froit. Write right now for sie ; 
48 pages. It tells youallabeutine. Gives 
ce Book full cletails ; letters fram: people all over 
the land who would not do without me fortentinies shat I cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk A, Toledo, Ohio 


AGLNIS WANTED 








CANNING AND PRESERVING 


Jams, marmalades and jellics. Howto can 
and preserve fruits, to pickle and make 
catsup. All recipes show the exact quantity 


of each ingredient needed, rendering failure 
impossible if directions are followed. Price 
15 cents, postage prepaid. 


The Butterick Publishing Company, Limited 
Butterick Building, New York 





A STONE GAME 


The answers to the questions pub- 
lished last month under the above title 
are in the order of the lines: 


Keystone, Pumice stone, Whetstone, Lodestone; 
Bloodstone, Flagstone, Jackstone, Touchstone; 
Blarney stone, Aleteoric stone, Corner stone, 
Gravestone; Blackstone, Soapstone, Cherry stone, 
Cobble stone. 


‘“ONE” AND THE PRESIDENTS 


The names referred to last month un- 














der this title are,: 
(1) George Washington, (2) James Monroe, 


| (3) Aaron Burr, B. fF. Wade, Samuel J. Til- 
den, (4) Rutherford B. Haves. (5) Andrew 


Johnson, (6) Andrew Johnson, (7) John Ouincy 
“Adams, (8) D. R. Atchison. (9) Grover Cleve- 
land, (10) Martin Van Buren, (11) William R#. 
A % ue. 








(TO VARIOUS SUBSCRIBERS:—WE po 
NOT GIVE ADDRESSES IN THESE COLUMNS. 
CORRESPONDENTS DESIRING REPLIES BY 
MAIL SHOULD ENCLOSE A STAMPED, SELF- 


ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. | 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


A NurSE:—One may deodorize a sick-room 
by putting a little camphor, ora few coffee ber- 
ries, on a tin plate and burning by stirring with 

1a red-hot poker. The fumes of the coftee or 
' camphor will quite overcome any disagreeable 
odor. 

CLARA D.:—Dates stuffed with marshmallow 
paste instead of nuts make a tempting dessert. 

MIRIAM:—To make cream of 
wash one scant pint of young leeks and cut 
them in small pieces. Melt one tablespoonful 

| of butter in the soup pot, add the leeks and stir 
over a moderate fire; cook five minutes, but 
do not brown the leeks or butter; when bright 
green and wilted, add two quarts of stock, half 
a cupful of rice well washed, one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, two cloves, and one bay leaf. 
Simmer very slowly for one hour and rub 
through a purée sieve, moistening with more of 
the broth if necessary. Return to the fire, add 
one teaspoonful of salt and a dash of cayenne, 
| and, just before serving, one pint of rich, boil- 
ing hot milk. Pour over twenty-four tiny 
croutons and serve. 


_ Mrs. H.:—Ifa picture-frame has become fly- 
| specked, the spots may be removed with stale 
beer. Then, if it bea gilded frame, it may be 
freshened with a coat of retouching 
If it be of polished hardwood, ru 





varnish. 
O it with 
ae parts of turpentine and boiled linseed 
oil. A plush mat faded by the sun may, in 
many instances, be restored by moistening its 
surface with chloroform. 


Mrs. ID. W. K. :—Ether will clean tan leather. 

If the latter is suede, try the crumb of bread 

‘about a day old. You failed to give your 
‘address so we could not answer you By mail. 


A READER :—Sandwiches can be made eight 
or ten hours before they are eaten, if they are 
covered with a damp cloth meanwhile. Pile 
them closely and compactly upon a dish, and 
cover them with a towel which has been wrung 
out of cold water. Tuck this closely oger them 
and put them in a cool place. 


DRESS 
| 


| Mrs. F.S. W.:—A suit of tan, brown, blue, 
red, white, or blue and white or black and 
white checked goods will be stylish for the 
litle man. Use pattern No, 7328 or 7463, price 
15 cents each. For the little girl a dress of 
linen, lawn or point d’esprit cut by 8307, price 
15 cents, will be dainty. 
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leeks soup, | 


6é o o 
Fashions it 
These outline draws! 


contained in the article 
on pages 949 and 950. a 
the numbers of the PD: 
terns are given by whi 








the designa may be < 
veloped. 
8471—Ladies’ Tucked 
Shirt-Waist. 32 to 42 
inches bust; 6 sizes. 
| Price, 20 cents. — 

peel 





84 

Sur 

8441-—Ladies’ 44 1 
Princess or Corsage Pric 
Skirt. 20 to 30 inches 8-« 
waist; 6sizes. Price, 20 tc 
20 cents. sizes 
ws 





8413-—Ladies’ House 

Dress or Tea-Gown. Dress or 
32 to 44 inches bust; to 44 i 
7 sizes. Price, 20 cents, sizes. P; 






HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED TO 


10c—15ce—: 


The De! 


SSS S > Roof Seak ought to be on 

A S— <=> |every new or old shingle, tin 

or felt roof in the world. It is 

sayt)//4 answers to] |about the best investment the 
Bee MAS ORRESPONDENTS. ‘owner of a roof can make. 


! ° 
DR ESS—(Continned) “Roof Seak stops the _Tusting 
_ process on tin or iron, or rotting and 
F E. S.:—We cannot supply addresses in . . ° 
these columns; send a stamped envelope, re- | warping in shingles. 


ti u sti : | 
; beating your questions 'fROO Seak is not affected by heat, 


\ v 
MARIE:—The prettiest foot can become de-:,™— ; ; 
| formed by a shoe that is too short or too | brine or acid that would destroy pure linseed oil. 


narrow. An ugly foot becomes still more so if Does not crack in coldest weather or soften under 
an effort is made to conceal its dimensions by highest heat. Easily applied. Imparts no taste 
compression. As your foot is short and stout, to water. Highly fireproof. 


ou require a laced or buttoned shoe with a! . 
ong vamp. “Roof Seak Is a heavy, rubber-like 
ELLA :—You may use the cream silk under | liquid cement and is applied as received on worn 
the black lace. Black silk will also look well if | and leaky surfaces. One coat will make a worn, 
you wish to keep the waist all black. | leaky roof water-tight. On roofs in good condition 
ANXIETY :—Lengthen the young girl’s dress : it is applied as received, or may be reduced with 
using — ane ow Bowe a or the | one quart of boiled linseed oil to each gallon. 
ottom, or bands of brown cloth in different cel de shi di 
widths. Roof Geak pees * ee 
E. P.:—A pretty bonnet for the little maid | teated will never warp ot rot, and any more highly decorative 
may be of mull, organdy or silk, cut by pattern Paint may be applied over it. ts made in Black. Mediura and 
No. 7599, price 10 cents. “Root Seak Dark’ Green and. Medium ead. . 
Dark Maroon. In gallon cans, $1.00 , five a 


; . In 
e lon kits and bartels, 7 5c. llon. Freight allowed 
MISCELLANEOUS ten Fallon front New aa or Chicago a 5 ce pall 1000 


A WorkKER:—After long standing a salt bath | Miles on 10 gallons. Price slightly higher beyond. Every 
is excellent for resting the feet. Put a handful | package bears our trade-mark and is sealed. 








“The first piece”’ 


Children acquire a love for good music 
with their five-finger exercises, if early 
steps are made with a 













piano. Full, singing clarity of tone, un- 

changed by ‘*practice,’’? makes this 

instrument a most satisfactory choice 

where the refinement of a child’s ear 

and the gratification of cultivated taste 
are considered. 









Illustrated catalogue upon request 






No matter where you live, our special offer 






: 3 Z _ Mafl sample, with booklet and color card on request. 
makes it practicable for youto own a Packard. of sea salt in four quarts of water as hot as it A pint, enough for much practical use, and a thorough- 
Time payments if desired. Write us, can be borne. Immerse the feet, and when the ly Practical test, prepaid to your door by express for 

water cools dry briskly with a rough towel ee cae 100 f 
Dee es : : = cements square feet per 
The Packard Company, Dept.C, Ft. Wayne, Ind. {| Alcoholic friction is also advised. Root Seak gallon of worn, leaky surface, or 





Mrs. E. R.:—In all the large cities there are | Will paint 200 square feet of surface in good condition. 
manufacturers of women’s and children’s cloth- Sllichtt Varnich 153 Fulton 8t., Chicago 


ing who require the services of models. We ee * 79 Warren St.,New Yorz 
cannot supply you with addresses, but you may ASK US QUESTIONS ABOUT 
FOR A | make inquiries in your own large city. Artists 









likewise need models, and are always glad to! “Root Seak’? 
secure good subjects. A personal application | e 


of course 18 necessary. TRAOE-MARK REGIGTERED 


LA FONTAINE :—“La Belle Chocolatiére” is a 
portrait by Jean Etienne Liotard of the Princess 
| of Dietrichstein. Before her marriage, the 

subject, Annette Beldauf by name, and famous 
. Mor her beauty, was an humble servant in a 
we will send to any | ene café. It is az auch that sheds repre- 
sented in the picture. e latter now hangs in 
address our Sealy. the Dresden Gallery. 
of the season S fash- XENIA :—Launfal (Sir) was the steward of 
10ns, consisting of King Arthur. He so greatly disliked Queen 








2-CENT STAMP 







For Your 
rocers 
Name 


TheLi0 Ginger ateRecp 


and twenty other good omnes, can be found in § 
TONE’S SPICY TALKS. ‘Tells all about Spic« 
blending and the use of spices for health’s sake and 







Gwennere, daughter of Ryon, King of Ireland, 
that he feigned illness aid retired to Carlyoun, 
where he lived in great pbverty. Having 
1 : obtained the loan of a horse, he rode into a 
A Yard of Shirt- forest, and while he rested himself on the grass 
two damsels came to him, who invited him to een : sak 
: i" rest in their lady’s bower hard by. Sir Launfal for goody-ness’ sake.’’ Mrs. Hiller, Principal of 
alsts .| | accepted the invitation, and fell in love with the Chicago Domestic Scienc © framing vara . 
the ady, whose name was Tr amour. Try- the author of the book—it’s worth its weight in gold. 

amour gave the knight an unfailing purse, and 


l when he left told him if he ever wished to 
ar O raped see her and she would instantly be with him. | 


Sir Launfal now returned to court and excited 


; much attention by his great wealth, but having 
D Irectoire Styles told Gwennere, who solicited his love, that she 


| was not worthy to kiss the feet of his lady-love, 
"A Yard of Up-to- 


We will send a complimentary copy if you send l 
your grocer’s name and mention THr DELINgEATOR. § 
If you want to test the $150 recipe, enclose ten 


cents In stamps and we will send you da full-sized 


package of our Jamaica Ginger. 


the queen accused him to Arthur of insulting 
her person, Thereupon Arthur told him un- 
less he made good his word by producing this 











° fl | paragon of women he should be burned alive. 
Date Skirts On the day appointed, Tryamour arrived ; | are the standard where pure food laws prevail. The 
| Launfal was set at liberty and accompanied flavor-retaining package guarantees strength and 
his mistress to the isle of Oléron, and no man @ cmgnomy. Th en a Suarantecs purity. W ¢ 
ever saw him more. he tcentlporinie bette Nt 7 ee @ 









Thed Paes may Bernard dog is the a est Bulk Spices are generally adulterated. Tone’s 
e designs shown repre- of domestic dogs, often nearly three feet high at Spices, always in 10-cent packages, are always fresh, 
5 P the shoulder and one hundred and fifty pounds always cleat always spice, 
sent the latest and best ‘in weight. The race was developed from an ee BE UE CUE, BOSE, 
information obtainable. unknown origin at the Hospice of Saint Ber. | Front B82SShices) ‘TONE BROS 
nard in the Alpine pass of that name, whose is Ne. } 7 
AO NS} 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 
6 


monks have maintained the breed for centu- 
ries, forthe purpose of giving aid to belated 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. | | travellers or rescuing those lost in the snow 
storms. Senc olla ‘day and tust G 

Butterick Building, New York City ee soi Ate es 3| Do It Now fin tin inearoe ira vent oe 
Amy :—You may send fruit, sweets or books THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. Limited, 

, to one going abroad, in preference to flowers. Butterick Building, New York. 
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Beautiful Hair 















Sent FOR EVERY WOMAN 

postpaid If you have plenty of hair our free 
on ap- book will tell you how to make it 
proval beautiful and to preserve this 


. beauty. If your hair is thin and 

» short this book will tell you how 

to make it grow. It is compiled 

from the best authorities in the | 
world. We send this 


Hair FREE 


Book 


every woman should have it. 
Send your name to-day | 
—the edition is going 
rapidly. This book also 
lists all of our latest 


SPECIAL OFFERS IN 
HAIR GOODS 


/ Extra short stem switches, well 








/ made of good quality hair and to | 
/ inatch any ordinary shade, at the | 
Y following special prices: 
ff von, 22 In $1.50 | 
24 OLe, 24 iu. “a ae a 2.85 | 
312 az. 96 im. . 2 5 2 2 « 400 | 
Lightweight Wavy Switeh . . 2.50 | 
Featherweight Stemless Switeh, | 
22 In. long, natural wavy . 2 4.95 
Natural Curly Pompadour , . 2.50 
Mme. Kejane’s Shampoo Tablets = .50 


Send sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid 
on approval. If you find it perfectly 
satisfactory and a bargain, remit the 
amount. it not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiarand gra\ shades area little 
more expensive; write for estimate. Get 
our FREE BOOK with illustrated cata- 
louie of the latest styles of hair goods at 
the lowest prices. Write to-day. 
Chicago 


* 


Pay 
when satisfied 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept 26, 182 State St., 


———— 















SAILOR EFFECTS 


Patterns for them in the sizes quoted 
are obtainable from The Butterick 
Publishing Co. (Limited) and its 
Agents generally. 





8474—Ladies’ Sailor 7 
Blouse. 30to 42 inches bust; es 


7 sizes. 20 cents. 


‘ 
\} 


WEEE yar, 





8316—Ladies’ Shirt 


8367—I.adies’ Sailor Costume. I] 
42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 


bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. 


li a Oe 





7652—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Cos- 8022—Misses’ or Girls’ 7420— 4 
tume. 32 to 42 inches bust; 6 sizes. Sailor Costume. 12 to 17 
20 cents. years; 6 sizes. 20 cents. 





HEELS OF NEW RUBBER 
HAVE THAT SPRINGY NATURE 


which makes walking healthful and delightful. A 
prominent scientist is quoted as saying ‘‘that the aver- 
age man, weighing 150 lbs., assuming that he walks 
three miles daily, lifts 1,188,000 Ibs.’ Don’t you 
realize the necessity of cushioning your heels with 
New Rubber? They absorb the jar on the spine at 
each step. If you don’t say ‘‘O’Sullivan’’ when you 
order, you may receive lifeless heels of old rubber. 
O’Sullivan’s cost 50 cents attached, no more than the 
not-half-so-good imitations. If dealers can’t supply, 
send 35 cents, with diagram of heel, to the aakees 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ACATIONS 


Have you decided where to go? 


NEW JERSEY RESORTS 


are popular, healthful and reached best by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


** THE MODEL ROAD ’’ 
“SEASHORE 














Send 6c. in stamps for booklet, 
AND MOUNTAINS,’ an illustrated story for va- 
cationists,toC. M. BURT, G.P.A., New York City. 









13 to 17 years; 7788—Misses’' Costume. 


¢ 1 
sizes. 20cents. 


7950 -—Misses’ Sailor Costume. 
5 sizes. 20 cents. 





_8372—Girls’ Costume. 4 to 13 years; 10 
sizes. 15 cents. 


808 7-Girls’ Sai 


lor C 
10 sizes, 15 cents. Costume. 






1 





rl 





weak 2 . 7490 — Girls’ Sai Wiis 
7866—Girls’ Sailor Costume. tume. 4to14 eae ll on 7611—Girls’ B 
4to 14 years; ll sizes. 20 cents, 20 cents. “s  tume. 5 to 14 ye 
1122 20 cents, P 


The Del 


To Measure for 
- Butterick 


Patterns §& 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Waist or other Gar- 
ment requiring a Bust Measure taken.— Meas- 
ure around the body, OVER the Dress, close 
under the arms. It is important that the 
measure should not be taken at the break of 
the bust, but close under the arms, the tape 
being drawn above the full part. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Skirt or any Garment 
requiring Waist or Hip Measure.—Take the 
Waist Measure OVER the Dress, when the 
Waist and Hip Measures are fairly pro- 
portionate. When the Hips are large in 
proportion to the Waist, take the Hip 
Measure, passing the Tape easily around 
the Hips, about five inches below the Waist. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve.—Measure 
around the Upper Am, one inch below the 
lower part of the arm-pit. 


In Ordering Patterns for a Miss or Girl it is usual 
to order by the Age; but when she is extra 
large or small for her Age, instead of order- 
ing by Age, order by Bust or Waist Measure, 
but give the Age also, taking the Measures 
the same as for Ladies. 


For the Pattern of a Hat, Bonnet, Hood, etc.— 
For Children and Youths it is customary to 
order by the Age; but when the Head is. 
extra large or small for the Age, instead of 
ordering by Age, order by Head Measure 
or Hat Size. For Adults, order by Head 
Measure or Hat Size. To measure, put the 
Measure about the Head. 





For the Pattern of a Doll, or for Patterns for 
Garments for a Doll, whether Lady, Gentle- 
man, Girl, Boy or Baby, take the Length of 
the Doll from the Top of the Head to the 
Sole of the Foot, measuring PARALLEL with 
the Doll and Nor along the Con'ruouR. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Coat or 
Vest.— Measure around the Body, UNDER the 
Jacket, close under the Arms. In ordering 
for a Boy, give the Age also. | 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Overcoat.— 
Measure around the Breast, ovER the Coat 
that is usually worn. In ordering fora Boy, 
give the Age also. Breast Measures for 
Overcoats should be two inches larger than 
Breast Measures for other Coats. 


| 
For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Trousers.— 
Measure around the Body, OVER the Trou- 
sers at the Waist. In ordering for a Boy, 
give the Age also. | 
For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Shirt.—For | 
the size of the Neck, measure the exact size | 
where the Neck-Band encircles it, and allow 
one inch—thus: if the exact size be 14 inches, 
select a Pattern marked 15 inches. For the 
Breast, measure around the Body, ovER the 
Vest, UNDER the Jacket or Coat, close under 
the arms. In ordering a Boy’s Shirt Pattern, 
give the Age also. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
(Limited) 


Butterick Building, - 
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New York | 


; 10 years; 8 sizes. 


SAILOR EFFECTS 
(Continucd) 





7510—Girls’ Reefer or ‘‘Middy” Costume. 4 
to 14 years: 11 sizes. 20 cents. 





7181—Little Girls’ or Boys’ French Dress. 3to 
9 years; 7 sizes. 15cents. 





6856—Little Girls’ French Sailor Dress. 3 tu 
15 cents. 






8084-—Little Girls’ French Dress. 3 to 9 years; 
7 sizes. 15 cents. 


US RMRE 


yuna 





8418—Little Boys’ Box Reefer. 
10 sizes. 15 cents. 





8416—Boys’ Blouse. 
10 cents. 





7489—Boys’ Sailor 7087-Boys’ Blouse. 
Rlouse. 3to 12 years ; 3to 12 years; 10sizes. 
10 sizes. 15cents. 15 cents. 





6792—Boys’ Blouse. 
3to12 years; 10 sizes. 
15 cents. 


6998. Boys’ Blouse. 
3to 12 yedrs; 10 sizes. 
15 cents. — 
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i 
ay te 
( well told and beautifully illustrated i 
vs 
¥. 


is a story of a summer love match, 


je 


The small picture above only sug- 


5 
“' 


gests the real charm of these il- 


} 
a 
: 






f 
lustrations. As a bit of readable 4 

it 

® fiction the story is well worth writ- % 
- itt 

@ ing for. It is contained in a hand- 9 


somely. bound book of 128 pages, 


a portion of which is devoted to 





It is a book you will like to# 


& 
j 


Agent, 3) 


It may be had by sending 10 


cents in postage stamps to T. W 







Lee, General Passenger 


% Lackawanna Railroad, New York 








TALKING MACHINE RECORDS 
comprising all the latest popular 

lections; a standard make will 
on all talking machines, 
: is the Columbia, Victor, 
Taikophone and Zonophone; 
+ prepaid, 20c each extra. 
ow for any old record 
S0c each in exchange for $1.00 
10-inch plate records. One old 
record and 0c gets a new one. 
Send for complete lists. We sell 
all makes of Talking Machines 
on easy puyments, $1.00 a week, 
Agents wanted. rHE Vim CO.,, 
Dept. 201, GS Lake St., CHICAGO. 
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W. & N. BIAS SEAM TAPE 


is the only prepared article ready for immediate use. Cut ona true 

bias, all seaims pressed and selvaye trimmed, making a uniform 

elastic tape that turns a curve smoathly, evenly, and without a 

For fageting, faney collars and yokes, Mexican stitch, 
piping. binding seams and trimaning silk, wool, and wash fabrics, 
etc. LP your dealer dees not herp it, vent us fas name, and 
IO cts. Jor one ptece of Wire Cambric (5 of, Lor White and 

' Colored Tasos tots. for Waite Lidar diaotenion White and C. ¢ 
ered Batiste, (2 ward fieces. SG fs. for UW ihte and Colored 
Terieta Sul& and Bure forssese Larter And COMar ie 6 Vaid Pieces. 
Saspde ard Cater Cart veut free, 


WM. E. WRIGHT & CO., 383 Broadway, New York 





RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 


A Word to Mothers: 


- The Rubens Shirt isa veritable life-preserver. Nochild should 
be withoutit. Ltaffords full protection to lungsand abdomen thus 
1] preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no matter what 
any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't keep it write to | 


us. ‘Ihe Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts o thousands MISCELLANI 


4 of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 
| A. B. C.:—To incre 


extent of satisfying z 
meats, butter, cream, 
poneaes potatoes, peas. 
) 









farinaceous foods; as 1 
'sago, cornstarch, past 
meal, sweet wines and 
cise as little as possib! 

PHOTOGRAPHER :—L 
a French scientist, bor 
survives to commemoOra 
pictures or photograpk 


No Buttons No Trouble ‘'reotype. He was origin: 
Patent Nos. 528,988—530,233. ascene painterto the C 


SERGARE “OF IMITATIONS! (cou fete 


im to make new efforts 
‘The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on every 





in conjunction with Bor 
garment— ‘ exhibited the first diora 
‘success. For seventeen 
‘this line, when he disc 
delineating objects by t!1 
light. Something similar 
Pee by other chemists 
The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and | Daguerre to work out th 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth to: belongs the merit of pre 
nine years. Sold at dry goods stores. Circulars, with price | perfectly upon metallic pl: 
list, free. Manufactured by Kate T.:—When the h: 
RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market Street, CHICAGO | careful to make a new par 
|to prevent it spreading. 
to change the style of dres 
apt to grow thin when alw 
same way. 
ELFREDA:—A_ result of 











introducing beneath it a 
it away from the flesh. 
_long standing, a surgical « 
necessary. The relief from 
is SO great that no one shoul 
'the offending portion of the 
and eventually let the teet 
Dentists have become very sk 
these unhealthy conditions of 
one grows older the teeth bec: 
sometimes fail to shut togeth. 
-able manner. A skilled dent 
this by filing them away. He 
the teeth so as to improve th, 
greatly. 


the in-growing toe nail. 
even the whole nail, as is som 
IRMA:—Tartar should nc 
collect on the roots of the te 
A GEORGIAN:—A_ plai 
] AN: n-cas: 
( ( C 1 watch is desirable fora man 
“iia are made extra thin and are m 
venjent to carry than the heavy 
hunting-case watch. | 
Miss CoLE:—Colonel S 
LE ellers 
speculator in whose eyes every 


toe close and presses the | 
REDUCTION IN PRICES io, 
reat pain. If the trouble 
more harm than decay, causi 
millions in it,” in Te Gilded A a 


ar, it can be obviated by h 
bit 

If 
inflammation about the m 
ae 

Mark Twain and C. D. Warner. 











NEVER SLIPS 
WOR TEARS 


MADE WITH 


IMPROVED Top ¢, 


FOR ATTACHING To CORSET 














we Ls + + 85 Cents Quickly Atteched to any Point. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Marces, Boston, Mass. USA, seared on 'receise oe oo cents Sold by all First ne = 
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Arnold Fabric Talks 


The arbiters of fashion must have assumed that the 
summer of 1905 is to be the warmest on record, else 
the popular approval of the smart set would not be given 
entirely in favor of the thinnest muslins and sheerest 
organdie fabrics for summer wear.. 
































The wardrobes of fashion leaders include many OF 0G 
summer frocks made from Arnold Superfine 7 
Organdie and Arnold Silk Organdie, which gives 3S 


every purchaser of these beautiful fabrics assurance 
that they will be comfortably and stylishly dressed. 
The range of patterns in all the various qualities of 
Arnold Organdies has grown with the season, and 
stocks of Arnold goods in all the larger stores are now 


replete with all our latest summer novelties, presenting a 
visions of exquisitely beautiful floral printing, sei 
which will make selection easy for the most = Sa 
exacting taste. Us fae 


Arnold Fil de Soie is another of the season’s 


favorites, which has the permanent lustre of real silk 
and is shownin all the new Dresden flower effects on tiny 
stripes and checks which are now so much in favor for 
summer wear. 

Arnold Mohair Lustre is now being 
produced in a great variety of light and medium 
suiting checks. These are in tremendous de- 
mand, which proves the consuming public’s 
appreciation of this entirely new wash fabric 
on account of its wiry, lustrous, permanent finish, 
which is unaffected by dust and makes attractive 
street and traveling suits for ladies, misses and 


children. 


The consuming public, who are interested in American products, which 
are superior in quality and more beautiful in design and Gish than any Old 
World productions, and have not yet bought Arnold 
Fabrics, are respectfully referred to all intelligent 
dry goods dealers everywhere, who will gladly show 
such a variety of attractive patterns of the Arnold 
goods as will convince the most skepiical of their un- 
rivaled excellence. 





If you would be sure you are buying the genuine 
ARNOLD goods, look for our trade-mark on the out- 
side wrapper, which guarantees the fullest satisfaction. 








AND ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU \\: 
Arnold Mohair Lustre | Arnold Taffeta “Til 
Amo'd Spot Mohair __ Arnold Sea Island Percale Hy! 
Arnold Handkerchief Linene Armold White Star Percale Hh 
Arnold Cromarty Liaen Arnold La Reine Percale My | 
Amold Linette recian Voile MA 


Armold 
Arnold Superfine Organdie Arnold Silk Checked Voile 
Amold Suisse Mouss Amold Holly Batiste 
Arnold S Amold Dotted Swiss Muslin 
Arnold Fine Dimity 
Arnold Shadow Damask 
Amold Jacquard Pongee Made from 


Retail dealers supplied by all dry goods jobbers Arnold Silk Organdie 





Arnold Print Works, Department B, 40 and 42 Leonar.! ‘street, New York 
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BEST KNOWN 
BECAUSE IT 


IS THE BEST 
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SLR gh ot Ca she ha a 


Mennen’s Talcum Powder is essential for children’s health and comfort. It 
is retroemne after the bath, being especially coolin 
chafing, su 


i & for prickly heat, 

urn, and all irritaiions of the sKin. An exceptional aid for 

the relief of blistered and perspiring feet; delightful after shaving. 

Mennen’s face on every box for ycur protection and guarantee of absolute purity. 

is the powder used by all ages, the powder with a national 

reputation. A little higher in price than worthless sub- 

stitutes, ‘‘ but a reason for it.’’ Avoid ordinary powders highly scented with cheap perfume, 
25c. everywhere or by mail—SAMPLE FREE 

Mennen’s Violet Talcum—Something Exquisite 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 16 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
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